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FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM. 


By  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow. 


IV. — Froebel's  Law  as  the  Law  of"  Education. 


Education  is  to  assist  and  promote  the 
natural,  free  development  of  the  human 
being,  or  to  furnish  the  outward  conditions 
by  which  such  development  may  be  reached. 

We  might  say  that  education  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  human  being.  What  other  law 
could  govern  educational  processes  then, 
than  that  which  determines  natural  develop- 
ment? The  law  of  nature  must  be  the  law 
of  education.  Since  all  development  is  a 
formative  process,  and  every  form  is  pro- 
duced according  to  the  law  of  harmony, 
this  must  be  recognized  as  the  guide  in  ed- 
ucation. Hence  the  human  being  must  be 
treated  from  the  beginning  as  a  creative 
being. 

What  conditions  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
order  to  render  children  creative?  A 
child  develops  unconsciously,  although 
consciousness  begin  with  life.  The  devel- 
oping process  in  nature  is  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  forms  or  organisms.  The 
child,  considered  physically,  is  a  product  of 
nature,  the  highest  type  of  organic  life  known 
to  us.  The  law  of  his  life  must,  therefore, 
be  the  same  as  that  of  all  life.  The  spirit 
unfolds  at  the  same  time  as  the  bodily  or- 


gans. It  reveals  itself  through  these  organs 
just  as  the  ^fiirces  of  nature  are  displayed 
in  outward  phenomena.  And  both  natural 
and  spiritual  forces  must  conform  to  the 
same  law  if  there  is  to  be  unity  between 
force  and  matter,  body  and  spirit.  As  long 
as  the  child  lives  in  the  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness or  subject  to  natural  instincts,  he 
is  more  or  less  ruled  by  the  law  of  nature — 
without  freedom  of  choice;  without  oppos- 
ing the  might  of  law  by  caprice,  or  acting 
contrary  to  it.  In  this  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness the  law  of  education  should  be 
applied  according  to  Froebel. 

The  unconscious,  instinctive  activity  of 
the  child,  guided  by  nature,  needs  guidance 
on  the  human  side  in  order  to  reach  its 
end.  And  this  end  is  self-development, 
through  representations  of  the  works  of 
nature,  or  the  works  of  God  and  the  works 
of  man.  Systematic  and  regular  exercise 
of  the  child's  powers  are  to  be  given,  in 
place  of  the  unconscious  and  aimless  ac- 
tivity, without  disturbing  the  child's  experi- 
ments, but,  on  the  contrary,  giving  fuller 
scope  to  them. 

Instinct  furnishes  a  safeguard  in  the  ani- 
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mal  world,  but  reason  is  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  for  the  human  being.  The  play 
of  the  child  has  the  same  purpose  as  the 
play  of  animals,  the  exercise  of  strength  for 
the  tasks  of  later  life,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs. 
Play  fulfils  its  mission  more  perfectly  the 
more  it  tends  to  production  and  creation. 
Froebel's  method  consists  in  transforming 
play  into  productive  activity.  Word  teach- 
ing would  be  entirely  useless  at  this  period, 
for  the  child  only  understands  the  words 
when  he  has  learned  the  objects  represented 
by  them.  The  child  recognizes  these  objects 
through  his  senses,  the  first  of  which  to  be 
developed  are  taste  and  touch.  These  senses, 
with  the  gradually  developing  sense  of  sight, 
help  the  child  to  distinguish  objects. 

These  things  which  exercise  the  senses, 
therefore,  are  to  be  the  first  material  for 
teaching.  These  objects  speak  a  dumb 
language  to  the  child  and  teach  him  more 
than  "the  navigator  of  the  globe  learns  in 
his  travels."  This  unspoken  language  of 
things,  together  with  the  words  he  hears 
spoken  about  him,  first  teaches  the  child  to 
speak  himself.  The  word  is  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  thing.  Language  is  the  mean- 
ing or  the  spirit  of  things  in  the  concrete 
world;  it  is  spirit.  The  child  brings  the 
capacity  for  language  into  the  world;  but 
there  must  be  a  certain  development  before 
it  can  use  language.  As  language  exerts 
so  powerful  an  influence  for  good  or  evil 
upon  the  child,  so  the  unspoken  language 
-of  the  things  which  serve  the  child  in  his 
play,  or  from  which  he  receives  his  first  im- 
pressions, cannot  be  of  slight  influence. 
We  have  asserted  that  the  first  perceptions 
'of  the  child  do  not  concern  things  as  such, 
but  their  qualities.  First  of  all  it  is  the 
form,  the  boundary  of  objects  which  makes 
the  impression.  Therefore  the  first  indirect 
teaching  of  the  child  must  deal  with  form 
in  some  way.  We  do  not  offer  the  child 
empty  words  without  the  objects  which   are 


indicated  by  the  words;  no  more  should 
we  offer  him  the  forms  of  things  arbitrarily 
without  meaning.  That  is  to  say,  we  should 
choose  those  things  which  express  simply 
and  clearly  what  the  childish  sense  uncon- 
sciously seeks  in  order  to  understand  his 
environment.  This  sense  is  weak  and  un- 
developed and  unable  to  comprehend  any- 
thing complicated,  or  a  great  variety  in 
form,  color  and  material. 

Where  are  the  elements  of  things  to  be 
found  but  in  the  forms  of  nature?  Crys- 
tals offer  in  their  regularity  the  norms  for 
all  the  forms  of  nature. 

They  constitute,  in  a  certain  way,  the 
skeleton  of  the  universe,  show  its  ground 
plan,  and  this  must  be  a  mathematical  plan, 
dependent  on  relations  of  size  and  number. 
The  mathematical  forms  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  furnish  the  types  and  elements  for 
the  knowledge  of  form,  and  these  types 
must  serve  the  child,  at  the  beginning  of 
life,  as  a  concrete  basis  for  all  later  knowl- 
edge. So  we  realize  Froebel's  idea,  trace 
back  all  conceptions  to  their  source  in  real- 
ity, that  is,  to  their  first  representations  in 
the  childish  mind.  The  representations 
are  pictures  of  objects  in  the  concrete 
world,  consequently  are  ideas  abstracted 
from  the  same,  proceeding  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown  in  the  world,  through 
higher  stages  of  being  to  the  contemplation 
of  pure,  spiritual  nature. 

Psychology  treats,  as  a  possession  from 
birth,  the  capacity  of  the  human  being  for 
comprehending  the  abstract.  This  is  not 
right,  for  every  capacity  demands  for 
its  fulfillment  educational  conditions  and 
exercise,  which  are  found  in  doing,  in  work, 
and  this  from  the  very  first.  And  yet  edu- 
cation still  consists  in  mere  teaching  instead 
of  allowing  this  work  to  begin  in  the  child's 
play.  This  error  may  have  arisen  from  an 
extreme  dualistic  view  of  the  world  which 
serves  the  connection  between  the  concrete 
and  spiritual  world,  and  relegates  education 
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to  the  realm  of  pure  reason  and  thought. 
The  unconscious  period  of  a  child's  life 
has  been  almost  completely  ignored  and 
left  more  or  less  to  chance. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  restoring  the 
disturbed  equipoise  in  the  culture  of  man- 
kind than  by  putting  the  child  in  the  same 
workshop,  which  was  the  school  of  man  in 
the  beginning  of  civilization,  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  Creator — nature.  The  human 
child,  left  to  itself,  would  become  a  savage 
and  perish.  Froebel's  aim  is  to  give 
mothers  and  teachers  a  deeper  insight  into 
child  nature.  In  order  to  introduce  the 
child  into  a  world  of  form  the  teacher  needs 
lessons  on  form.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  elements  of  mathematics  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  conductor  of  a  Kindergarten,  not 
indeed  that  she  may  teach  mathematics  to 
the  children  but  to  give  them  impressions 
of  regular  forms,  such  as  appear  in  nature, 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch. 

The  significance  of  Frobel's  Gifts  consists 
in  imprinting  upon  the  childish  mind  im- 
pressions of  unity  and  perfection,  through 
the  spherical  form,  proceeding  to  the  cube, 
the  best  representative  of  variety,  as  shown 
in  the  solid  bodies  of  nature.  Here  comes 
the  first  idea  of  the  law  of  opposites.  The 
cylinder,  the  mediating  form  between  the 
sphere  and  the  cube,  shows  both  unity  and 
variety.  The  divided  solids  follow,  illus- 
trating different  relations  of  form,  leading 
back  to  the  source  of  all  manifoldness  of 
form  to  the  ground  forms,  and  their  first  de- 
velopment in  nature. 

The  childish  intelligence  is  not  aroused 
by  words,  but  the  objects  used  in  play 
speak  their  own  language  to  the  child.  The 
ball  tells  him  of  its  qualities— of  form,  of 
motion,  rolling,  etc.,  of  colors  in  their  har- 
mony. 

In  building  with  the  divided  solids  the 
child  learns  by  his  own  experience  the  law 
of  balance,  of  gravity,  and  so  on.  Every- 
thing  is   gained    by  impressions  received 


while  exercising  the  child's  own  powers. 
The  song  which  accompanies  the  play 
clothes  things  and  facts  in  words,  which 
can  be  understood  by  the  child.  In  the 
same  way  Mother  Nature  first  instructed 
her  children,  only  more  gradually,  for 
words  failed  her,  and  her  pupils  were  not 
ready  for  her  teachings.  This  first  educa- 
tion of  man,  ordered  by  God  according  to 
the  law  of  his  creation,  was  never  under- 
stood and  long  forgotten.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized by  a  human  mind,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  human  conceit  was  abusing  the  un- 
conscious child-life  and  compelling  it  to 
consciousness.  There  is  no  salvation  from 
this  error  but  in  the  return  to  Mother  Na- 
ture, to  the  place  where  man  first  Jearned 
to  know  his  own  spirit,  in  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  lives  in  His  works. 

In  a   certain  way  Froebel  lets   the  child 
construct  the  world  for  himself,  proceeding 
from  the  simplest  forms  to  those  more  com- 
plicated.     This    copying    of    the   organic 
forms  impresses  itself  upon  the  unconscious 
spirit,  furnishes  the  types  and  symbols  by 
which  the  riper  mind  forms  the  world   of 
thought,  and  keeps  the  analogy  between  the 
outer  and  inner  world  in  constantly  increas- 
ing clearness.      Knowledge   rests  on  expe- 
rience  of  form,   number  and  language,  as 
Pestalozzi  taught.     Number  determines  the 
size, — relations  of  form;  and  language  ex- 
presses  the    result    as    a    conclusion.     The 
deepest  need  of  human  nature  is  for  expres- 
sion, and  by  his  works  is  the  man  revealed, 
as  God  in  His  creation.     Through  his   own 
doing  man  comes   to   the   consciousness  of 
himself  and  of  his  possibilities.     The  child 
can  learn  to  know  things  and  himself  in  no 
other  way,  since  he  only  understands  what 
can  be    seen   and   handled.     The   play    of 
all    children    shows    this    desire    of    doing 
something,  of  imitating  the  work  of  older 
people.     The  child  lacks  insight  and   skill 
for  reaching  the  desired  end,  therefore  must 
stop  with  the  playful  attempt.     Most  of  the 
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play  material  offered  the  child  is  already 
finished,  and  destroys  the  creative  instinct, 
which  has  no  opportunity  for  satisfaction. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  little  one 
seizes  upon  the  Froebel  material,  the  ease 
with  which  he  follows  the  method,  shows 
that  no  constraint  is  placed  upon  him.  The 
child  does  not  understand  the  law  by  which 
he  works;  but,  as  the  animal  obeys  its  in- 
stincts in  accomplishing  wonderful  things, 
so  the  child  works,  during  his  unconscious 
period,  guided  by  the  understanding  of  the 
teacher.  Froebel's  law  of  education  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  guide.  This  will  be 
better  understood  and  more  honored  when 
the  new  ideas  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
nature,  which  modern  science  strives  to 
fathom,  gain  ground  and  materialism  be- 
comes reconciled  to  spirit,  the  ruler  in 
God's  world. 

Froebel's  method  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  as  follows:  Froebel  sought  for  the 
law  of  the  human  being.  As  a  physical 
being  man  can  be  subject  to  no  other  law 
than  that  which  rules  in  nature,  conse- 
quently this  law  can  be  no  other  than  the 
law  of  gravitation  which  rules  the  entire 
material  world.  It  is  this  law  which  keeps 
in  equilibrium  all  the  forces  of  the  universe, 
displayed  as  polarization,  or  as  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  attraction. 

This  force,  which  acts  in  opposite  di- 
rections, drawing  toward  and  away  from 
the  centre,  preserves  the  equipoise  and 
harmony  of  all  that  exists.  The  move- 
ment of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as 
the  unfolding  of  every  grass-blade  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  is  the  law  of  creation, 
and,  inasmuch  as  all  movement  and  form 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  the  law  of  all  ac- 
tivity. On  this  account  it  is  also  the  law 
of  human  activity,  or  the  law  of  the 
spiritual  world.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  two  kinds  of  law  for  bodily  and 


mental  activity,  since  the  mind  must  always 
act  through  the  organs  of  the  body.  All 
physical  and  mental  activity  must  be  sub- 
ject to  law,  and  complete  the  circle  of  its 
movements  as  the  blood  circulates  through 
the  body.  The  first  cycle  of  human  life, 
the  unconscious  period  of  childhood,  re- 
peats itself  continuously  in  the  following 
periods  of  spiritual  consciousness;  that  is 
to  say,  the  entire  life  of  man  is  mirrored  in 
the  instinctive  life,  or  the  capacity  of  the 
man  is  first  displayed  as  instinct  for  the  im- 
aginary world  finds  its  images  and  symbols 
in  the  visible  world.  This  analogy  between 
the  unconscious  and  conscious  being  must 
be  taken  note  of  in  education. 

The  law  of  all  movement  has  been  em- 
ployed unconsciously  in  every  kind  of 
human  work.  This  law  is  to  be  recognized, 
not  by  philosophical  explanations  of  it,  but 
by  its  conscious  use.  To  every  child  who 
works  in  accordance  with  it,  it  becomes 
objective.  This,  Froebel's  method  makes 
possible.  In  this  way  every  manual  exer- 
cise becomes  at  the  same  time  a  mental  ex- 
ercise,through  the  consciousness  of  the  rules 
governing  the  work.  Spiritual  development 
proceeds  in  the  same  way. 

The  individuality  is  allowed  to  express 
itself  in  the  free  choice  of  combina- 
tions and  arrangement  of  material  in  the 
productive  work.  The  freedom  of  the 
child  is  in  no  way  constrained  by  Froe- 
bel's method,  and  everything  produced 
becomes  more  or  less  artistic,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  individual. 
This  method  does  away  with  unthinking 
work,  which  only  employs  the  hands,  with- 
out mental  activity.  Mechanical  work  is 
given  over  to  machines.  Artistic,  product- 
ive work  is  only  gained  by  applying  the 
system  in  early  childhood. 

Translated  by  Lucv  Wheklock. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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GAME  OF  MOTHER  WILLOW'S   BABIES. 


Dear  Editors  of  The  Kindergarten. 
— In  the  March  number  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten the  story  of  "Mother  Willow's  Babies" 
appeared.  My  children  were  much  inter- 
ested in  it  when  I  read  it  to  them  last  week, 
so  that,  acting  on  the  suggestion  in  another 
part  of  the  magazine  and  their  delight  in 
the  story,  I  arranged  the  following  game 
for  them: 

I  send  it  to  you  hoping  it  may  be  of  use 
to  some  fellow-worker  in  the  great  cause. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Beatrix  I.  Best. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


C/iaraaers— Mother  Willow,  Mother  Wil- 
low's Babies,  The  Old  Leaves,  Jack  Frost, 
Mr.  Wind,  Butterflies  and  Birds,  Sunbeam 
Fairies. 

Mother    Willow  stands    in  the    center  of 
the  circle  surrounded  by  the  Old   Leaves 
who  are  protecting  the  babies.     She  sings 
.   to  the  first  part  of  tune  of  "Annie  Laurie." 

"Little  leaves,  pray,  tell  me, 
Oh,  tell  me  leaves,  I  say! 

How  are  the  babies  growing, 
Growing  day  by  day?" 

Here  Jack  Frost  comes   creeping  round. 
"Jack  Frost  now  is  coming; 
I  hear  his  footsteps  light 
So  tuck  up  the  babies  tightly 
And  close  each  little  eye." 

The  Old  Leaves  settle  the  babies  care- 
fully; then  all  go  to  sleep  while  some 
dreamy  piece  of  music  is  played.  (We  use 
a  selection  from  "Martha,"  through  which 
runs  the  air  of  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer," 
and  find  it  very  appropriate.)  After 
this  Mr.  Wind  rushes  in.  waving  his  arms 
and  beckoning  to    the  leaves.     He   sings: 

"Little  leaves  come  to  me; 
Come  play  with  me  to-day; 


Out  here  upon  the  meadow 
We'll  have  a  frolic  gay." 

The  Old  Leaves  sing,  and  at  the  "good- 
bye" wave  their  hands  to  Mother  Willow, 
then  fall,  and  Mr.  Wind  blows  them  to  an- 
other room,  where  a  fairy  is  supposed  to 
turn  them  into  butterflies  and  birds. 

Again  a  dreamy  piece  is  played  while  win- 
ter lasts;  then,  when  it  is  over,  the  Sunbeam 
Fairies  come  to  tell  that  spring  is  here. 
They  dance  round  the  sleeping  group,  sing- 
ing to  the  tune  of  "Wake,  Says  the  Sun- 
shine," from  C.  B.  Hubbard's  "Merry 
Songs  and  Games:" 

We  are  the  sunbeams,  so  merry  and  gay; 

We  are  the  sunbeams  coming  this  way; 

We  are  the  fairies  saying  to-day. 

Wake,  babies,  dear;  it  is  time  to  be  gay, 

For  you  have  been  sleeping 

The  whole  winter  long. 

Hark!  don't  you  hear  « 

Our  fairy  song? 

Tra  la  la  la  la  la,  etc. 

At  this  the  babies  rub  their  eyes,  and, 
gradually  standing  erect  round  Mother 
Willow,  sing  to  the  tune  of  "Down  in  the 
Buttercup  Meadow,"  from  C.  B.  Hubbard's 
"Merry  Songs  and  Games." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  hear  the  singing 

Of  fairies  and  birdies  small, 
And  here,  on  the  bough,  we  are  swinging; 

We  have  come  at  your  fairy  call. 
Here   we'll  dance  in  the   beautiful  sunlight 

To  thank  the  Great  Father  above 
For  keeping  us  safe  through  the  winter; 

Oh,  He  is  so  /u//  oi  love!" 

Now  all  the  butterflies  and  birds  come 
dancing  with  the  sunbeams  round  the  tree 
while  the  pussies  wave  to  and  fro  to  a  piece 
of  bright,  sparkling  music.  (For  this  we 
also  use  a  selection  from  "Martha.") 
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SYSTMATIC   SCIENCE   FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


LESSONS    ON    THE    ROOT. 


All  things  considered,  the  fall  is  the  best 
time  for  studying  roots. 

The  following  suggestions  will  be  based 
on  the  Morning  Glory,  and_^arranged  in  the 
order  to  be  used: 

ist.  (Show  the  class  Morning  Glories  in 
bloom,  or  at  least  a  spray  with  flowers.) 

Early  one  summer  day  a  Morning  Glory 
plant  hung  out  its  beautiful  bills.  The 
pollen-covered  bees  buzzed  in  and  out  as 
they  gathered  food  for  their  children;  while 
gay  butterflies  flitted  around  sipping  in 
their  idle  way  the  nectar  from  the  bright 
flowers. 

2d.  As  the  sun  rose  higher,  the  blossoms 
seemed  to  shrink  from  his  heat;  and,  un- 
able to  again  hide  in  the  green  covering 
which  had  so  long  kept  them  safe,  curled 
up  and  seemed  to  die.  But  it  was  only 
seeming,  for  in  the  heart  of  the  green 
sepals  the  little  seed  had  begun  to  grow; 
and  the  sap,  which  had  been  busy  making 
the  beautiful  flower,  now  flowed  into  the 
three-chambered  fruit  and  stored  its  richest 
treasures  in  the  six  seeds. 

3d.  (Give  each  child  a  partly  grown, 
green  seed  pod  to  examine  for  the  follow- 
ing:) 

As  time  went  on,  a  tiny  plant  with  two 
leaves  and  a  little  root  formed  in  the  midst 
of  the  food  in  the  seed,  and  the  white  coat 
became  black  and  thick,  except  at  one 
place  near  the  tip  of  the  little  root,  where 
it  was  thin. 

4th.  So  all  summer  long  the  j^lant, 
which  many  think  idle,  was  very,  very  busy 
calling  softly  to  the  bees  and  butterflies  with 
its  gay  trumpets,  rewarding  them  with 
feasts  of  dainty  ])o]len  bread  and  delicious 
nectar;  putting  a  little  young  "glory"  in 
each  seed  and   then  staffing  nice  food  into 


every  crack  and  crevice  about  it  till  its  coat 
just  had  to  grow  thick  to  keep  from  busting. 

5th.  So  it  was,  that  when  Jack  Frost 
came  one  night  and  froze  the  sap  in  Mrs. 
Morning  Glory,  she  had  much  ripe  fruit 
which  he  could  not  hurt,  and  contentedly 
dropped  her  leaves  that  the  sun  might  the 
better  dry  and  ripen  it.  (Mold  a  Morning 
Glory  fruit  and  a  seed  in  clay.) 

6th.  One  day  the  wind  shook  the  vine 
so  mighty  that  some  of  the  fruits  fell  to 
pieces  and  the  seed  lay  scattered  on  the  wet 
ground. 

A  leaf  blew  over  one  of  the  seeds.  The 
gardener  came  and  pulled  up  the  vine  and 
some  earth  fell  on  the  leaf,  so  that  when  a 
hen  came  along  and  ate  up  her  compan- 
ions, she  escaped. 

Lying  hidden  from  the  sun,  on  the  wet 
ground,  she  began  to  swell  and  really 
thought  some  of  throwing  off"  her  black 
cloak,  but  felt  chilly  and  concluded  not  to. 

At  this  point  start  these  experiments: 

Experiment  i.  Let  each  child  drop  diree 
or  four  seeds  on  a  piece  of  flannel  laid  in 
a  saucer;  cover  with  another  bit  of  flannel 
and  keep  wet  and  warm  till  the  seeds  sprout 
to  show  the  class. 

Expt.  2.  Put  three  inches  of  sand  in  a 
tin  baking  powder  can,  let  each  child  drop 
in  two  seeds,  cover  with  an  inch  of  sand 
and  water  well. 

Put  on  the  cover  to  see  which  way  the 
seed  will  grow  in  the  dark. 

Expt.  3.  Stand  a  lamp  chimney  in 
half  a  tumbler  of  water.  Stuff  a  wad  of 
cotton  down  till  it  reaches  the  water,  let 
each  drop  in  a  seed  and  adtl  a  thin  plug  of 
cotton  above  them. 

Put  in  the  sun  to  see  which  way  the  roots 
grow  in  the  light. 
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Expt.  4.  Lay  a  block  of  inch  thick 
board  in  the  bottom  of  a  fruit  jar  and  pour 
in  half  an  inch  of  water. 

On  this  block  "  island  "  drop  a  pinch  of 
turnip  or  radish  seed  and  put  on  the  cover 
tight.  Set  in  a  warm  place  where  it  will 
not  be  shaken,  for  the  children  to  observe 
the  sprouting  and  growth  of  the  roots  as 
they  bend  over  the  edge  of  the  block. 

7th.  Soon  she  became  drowsy  from  the 
cold  and  went  to  sleep.  The  wintry  winds 
howled  above  her  and  she  was  frozen  quite 
stiff,  but  so  well  had  her  wise  mother  pre- 
pared her  for  all  these  trials,  that  she  lay 
unharmed  under  the  protecting  leaves  and 
snow. 

8th.  One  day  she  awoke  feeling  uncom- 
fortably warm,  and  rather  cramped. 

As  she  began — like  other  children — to 
stretch  and  turn,  to  her  surprise,  the  black 
covering  which  had  shielded  her  so  long 
began  to  rip  and  actually  breaks  open  just 
where  her  foot  (or  root)  was,  leaving  it  bare. 

9th.  She  could  only  lie  still  and  think. 
,Not  so  the  little  root,  which  delighted  with 
its  freedom,  began  at  once  to  feel  about  in 
the  darkness  to  find  which  way  to  grow. 
Little  did  it  guess  that  the  loving  care  of 
the  great  God  had  arranged  for  the  guid- 
ance of  even  a  roo^,  and  that  unseen  and 
unfelt  force  would  lead  it  in  the  right  way. 

loth.  It  had  started  upwards,  but  as  it 
grew  longer  it  began  to  droop,  as  if  weary 
and  tired,  just  as  you  would  if  you  held 
out  your  arm  for  a  few  moments. 


Something  seemed  to  be  pulling,  pulling 
it  down,  and  while  it  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Gravitation  and  his  great  strength,  it  gradu- 
ally yielded  and  drooped  down  toward  the 
earth. 

nth.  At  this  time  it  was  a  soft,  delicate 
little  root,  with  much  sap  in  it,  and  very 
thin  walls  to  the  little  cells  or  chambers 
which  held  the  sap. 

At  last  its  tip  had  drooped  so  far  as  to 
touch  the  earth,  and  it  bega:n  to  push  its 
way  among  the  sharp  sand  grains. 

What  danger  of  tearing  open  its  delicate 
cells!  (Show  those  of  an  orange  and  add 
the  thought  of  the  root  cells  being  much 
smaller.) 

1 2th.  But  again  all  had  been  arranged. 
For  as  the  root  pushed  between  the  sand 
grains  the  outside  thickened  and  stuck 
tight  to"  them  on  either  side,  while  the  deli- 
cate tip  grew  on  between.  It  behaved 
much  like  a  drop  of  water  as  it  slid  and 
crept  down  into  the  tiny  cracks  of  the 
earth,  but  everywhere  its  walls  stuck  on  the 
sides  and  thin  as  its  tip  grew  0?/,  the  root 
thickened  and  crowded  the  earth  away. 

13th.  From  the  sides  now  sprouted  little 
branches,  which  made  off  into  the  cracks 
on  either  hand,  and  root  and  branches  be- 
came clothed  with  a  fuzz  of  white  root 
hairs,  which  seemed  to  fill  all  the  tiny  space 
the  root  left.  What  Miss  Morning  Glory 
was  doing  all  this  time,  and  how  the  root 
helped  her,  I  must  tell  you  next  month. 
Edward  G.  Howe. 


IF  WORDS  WERE  BIRDS.* 


If  words  were  birds 
And  swiftly  flew 
From  tips  of  lips 
Owned,  dear,  by  you. 
Would  they,  to-day. 
Be  hawks  and  crows 
Or  blue,  and  true,  and  sweet- 
Who  knows? 


Let's  play  to-day 
We  choose  the  best; 
Birds  blue  and  true 
With  dove-like  breast. 
'Tis  queer,  my  dear, 
We  never  knew 
That  words  like  birds 
Had  wings  and  flew. 


*Sung  to  the  tune  of  "Oh,  Say,  Busy  Bee  !" 
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FROEBEL'S  SONGS  AND  GAMES. 


In  the  whole  of  Nature  nothing  develops 
without  activity.  In  the  numeral  world  there 
is  the  constant  action  of  cohesion,  drawing 
together  the  atoms  of  mineral  deposit  until 
they  form  crystals,  the  flowing  sap  builds 
up  the  plant,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
renews  the  animal  system. 

Man  is  also  amenable  to  this  universal 
law.  To  be  strong  he  must  be  active.  Nature 
makes  use  of  every  necessity  and  instinct. 
That  the  kitten  may  have  the  strength  to 
spring  on  its  prey  in  later  life,  it  instinct- 
ively jumps  and  capers  while  young.  That 
the  child  may  have  strength  for  exertions 
it  instinctively  exercises  itself  in  play. 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  and  in 
his  play  Froebel  traces  a  reflection  of  the 
progressive  life  of  mankind.  For  example, 
in  the  child's  love  for  wrestling,  running 
and  all  open  air  sports,  he  sees  the  first 
stage  of  human  society  when  all  men  were 
hunters,  warriors  and  athletes. 

In  the  delight  a  child  finds  in  grubbing 
in  the  earth  he  traces  the  instinct  which  led 
to  agriculture  and  transformed  the  nomadic 
race  into  husbandmen  so  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  until  the  human  being  rises 
from  the  life  of  the  untutored  savage  to  the 
civilization  of  to-day. 

The  deeper  we  go  into  the  history  of  the 
development  of  mankind  the  subtler  we 
will  find  the  connections  between  appar- 
ently the  most  trivial  things  and  the  facts  of 
human  life  which  we  cannot  dispute. 

The  songs  and  games  and  stories  which 
delighted  you  in  your  own  childhood  and 
with  which  you  have  since  charmed  away 
many  hours  for  restless  little  ones  are  not 
meaningless. 

Mother  Goose,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Cin- 
derella, Sleejjing  Beauty,  and  the  rest  of  the 
long  list  of  cliildhood's  classics,  must  luive 
some  depth   of  meaning   and    significance 


else  why  would  they  appear   in   the  folk- 
lore of  all  peoples? 

America  is  still  too  young  to  be  rich  in 
any  folk-lore  save  its  Indian  traditions. 
We  draw  our  household  literature  from  the 
precious  stores  of  our  ancestors.  Let  us 
analyze  the  quaint  old  story  of  the  "  Sleep- 
ing Beauty."  Every  child  knows  the  story 
of  the  royal  maiden  who  was  wounded  and 
fell  into  a  long,  long  sleep  from  which  she 
was  awakened  by  the  gay  young  prince; 
and  the  general  happiness  and  rejoicing 
which  followed  the  event. 

In  Germany  it  is  Brunhilda  who  is 
wounded  and  sleeps  for  a  long  time  until 
Siegfried  comes  to  awaken  her  with  a  kiss. 

When  we  find  that  Brunhilda  symbolizes 
the  earth  which  lies  in  its  long  sleep  dur- 
ing the  winter  until  awakened  by  the 
ardent  kisses  of  Siegfried,  the  sun,  which 
renews  activity,  life  and  gladness;  the 
childish  tale  begins  to  assume  significance 
in  our  sight. 

In  the  Norse  folk-lore  we  find  Balder 
(sunlight),  and  his  bride,  (the  maid  of  the 
spring)  slain  by  blind  Hoder,  (the  winter 
months). 

All  things  living  and  inanimate  wept  for 
the  bright  gods  until  death  allowed  them  to 
return  to  the  earth  for  part  of  the  year. 

Going  still  farther  back  in  the  early 
ages,  before  the  birth  of  science,  when  the 
child-like  mind  of  the  race  invested  every 
phenomena  of  Nature  with  some  richly 
picturesque  old  legend  to  explain  its  ex- 
istence, we  find  the  beautiful  Grecian  myth 
which  refers  to  the  winter  season  as  Hermes 
having  stolen  Persephone,  (summer)  from 
her  motlier  Dmetre  (earth),  and  carried 
her  to  Hades. 

In  sorrow  at  her  absence  earth  was 
clothed  in  mourning.  No  leaves  grew  upon 
the  trees  nor  flowers  in  the  gardens. 
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But  after  five  or  six  months  Persephone 
returned  to  her  mother  earth.  The  flowers 
bloomed,  the  trees  bore  fruit,  and  the  har- 
vest fields  were  filled  with  golden  grain. 

Thus  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  na- 
tions; in  the  snow-bound  north  around  the 
blazing  Yule  log,  in  the  balmy,  vineclad 
south  amid  the  blossoms  and  sunshine  has 
been  told  the  same  old  story. 

We  see  that  what  appeared  at  first  a 
mere  idle  tale  invented  for  the  amusement 
of  the  hour  thousands  of  years  ago  had  its 
origin  in  the  phenomena  attending  the 
changes  of  the  seasons. 

Few  of  us  are  so  learned  that  we  can 
truly  understand  and  appreciate  Mother 
Goose  and  her  classical  associations. 

Froebel  noted  that  the  underlying  themes 
of  nursery  songs  were  indentical,  despite 
the  differences  in  the  manner  and  the 
tongue  in  which  they  were  expressed. 

This  led  him  to  believe   that  there   must 

be  some  reason  why  these   subjects  were 

especially   adapted   to    infancy   and  child- 

,  hood,  because  instinctive  selections    show 

universal  needs  and  adaptations. 

He  made  a  careful  study  of  this;  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  embodied  in  his  "  Mother 
Play  and  Nursery  Songs." 

In  this  book  the  universal  nursery  songs 
are  carefully  arranged  to  lead  from  the 
child's  first  perception  of  the  activity  of 
the  life  around  him  to  the  realization  of  his 
highest  destiny. 

The  songs  embrace  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  simple  life,  the  activities  in  plant 
and  animal  life  which  lead  the  child  to  ob- 
serve natural  phenomena,  the  endearing 
ties  which  closely  bind  together  the  family 
in  its  different  relations.  Woven  through 
all  these  is  the  golden  thread  of  spiritual 
truth,  which  serves  as  a  clue  by  which  to 
trace  all  life  to  its  original  source. 

It  teaches  us  that:  "  Nothing  useless  is, 
or  low;  each  thing  in  its  place  is  best." 

The  "  Mother  Play  and   Nursery  Songs  " 


is  full  of  plays  for  developing  the  limbs, 
and  closely  connected  with  these  are  songs 
and  games  for  quickening  the  perception 
of  the  senses,  as  in  the  "  Light  Bird." 

Keenly  alive  himself,  the  child  rejoices 
in  seeing  the  life  and  movement  around 
him.  He  takes  great  delight  in  watching  a 
horse  run,  a  fish  dart  through  the  shimmer- 
ing water,  a  bird  in  its  rapid  flight,  for  in 
each  he  feels  a  kinship  with  their  activity. 

He  can  learn  to  run  like  the  horse  and  to 
swim  like  the  fish,  but  to  fly  he  cannot 
learn. 

There  is  a  fascinating  sense  of  mystery 
in  the  graceful  flight  of  a  bird,  in  its  airy 
poises  and  sudden  swoops,  its  nest  life  in 
the  rustling,  swaying  branches,  and  above 
all  its  power  to  soar  upward,  upward  to 
the  clouds,  where  the  child  instinctively 
longs  to  follow.  It  is  the  inborn  desire  to 
attain  higher  realms,  than  those  he  has 
already  reached. 

What  child  has  not  watched  with  delight 
the  dancing,  quivering  movements  of  re- 
flected light? 

When  we  pause  to  consider  what  the 
effects  of  light  are  we  cannot  wonder  at  its 
power  of  pleasing. 

Think  what  would  happen  if  light  were 
removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth?  Vege- 
table, animal  and  human  life  would  perish 
without  it. 

It  is  because  all  life  depends  upon  it  that 
God  is  called  the  "  Light  of  the  World." 

In  the  play  of  the  "  Light  Bird  "  the  sun- 
light is  thrown  upon  the  wall  by  means  of  a 
reflector. 

The  scintillating  movements  of  the  bril- 
liant spot  of  color  suggest  the  motions  of 
a  bird  to  the  child  and  with  his  little 
hand  outstretched  he  attempts  to  catch  it, 
at  the  same  time  calling  the  pretty  bird  to 
come  to  him. 

Ah!  my  little  child,  you  cannot  hold  sun- 
light save  in  your  heart  where  it  may  be 
made   to   brighten  other  lives    as    well    as 
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your  own.  Thus  many  things  which  give 
us  pleasure  cannot  be  materially  grasped. 
The  deepest  spiritual  truths,  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
handled  as  tangible  things. 

We  can  only  garner  them   as  we  do  the 
sunshine  safely  into  the  storehouses  of  our 


memories,  where  they  will  lie  until  the 
proper  time  and  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
then  spring  into  life  bearing,  perhaps,  in 
their  turn  a  sheaf  of  golden  deeds  filling 
our  hearts  with  love  and  gratitude  toward 
the  Giver  of  all  life  and  light. 

Ella  Wheatley. 


LAMBKIN    AND    MOTHER-SHEEP. 


Do  you  see  them,  Lambkin  and  Mother- 
sheep?  Miss  Pauline  comes  every  morning 
to  pet  them  and  to  bring  warm  milk. 
Lambkin  is  hungry  enough  by  the  time  she 
comes,  for  they  waken  early, — oh,  so  early! 
This  morning,  when  Mother-sheep  opened 
her  eyes,  the  sun  had  not  yet  shown  his  face 
above  the  hills,  and  the  birds  in  the  trees 
were  singing  to  waken  Lambkin.    They  sang: 

"Lambkin,  Lambkin,  wake  and  see 
All  the  birds  upon  the  tree. 

Tree,  tree, 

Tree,  tree, 
Wake  and  see! 

"See,  we  have  to  line  our  nest 
Dainty  fleece  from  off  your  breast. 
White  fleece. 
Soft  fleece. 
From  your  breast." 

Lambkin  opens  her  sleepy  eyes,  rubs  her 
head  against  her  mother's  side  and  pricks 
up  her  little  sharp  ears.  The  birds  flutter 
about  joyously  and  sang  again   and  again. 

"Mother-sheep,"  says  Lambkin,  "do  they 
really  mean  me?" 

"Yes,  listen!" 

"Oh,  Mother-sheep,  I  didn't  know  they 
had  any  of  my  wool.  Do  you  think  the 
baby-birds  find  it  soft  and  warm  at  night? 
Poor,  little  baby  birds.  They  have  no  wool 
of  their  own.  Oh,  I  am  so  happy!  I  imist 
run  and  jumij,  I  am  so  glad!" 

Away  scampers  Lambkin,  and  away  goes 
her  niamma  after  her,  and  down  come  the 
birds  in  a  flock,  twittering  and  chirping  all 
through   the   meadow,  such  a   merry  crew. 


Wherever  Mother-sheep  and  Lambkin  go, 
the  birds  follow.  Pretty  soon  the  little 
lamb  runs  into  a  corner  of  the  fence  where 
some  briers  are  growing.  Ah!  what  will 
the  briers  do?  They  reach  out  their  little 
sharp  fingers  and  pluck  from  Lambkin's 
breast  and  back  tiny  tufts  of  wool.  But  she 
does  not  know  it;  she  scampers  out  again  in 
a  great  frolic.  But  the  birds  know  it,  and 
into  the  cosy  corner  they  fly  and  pick  from 
the  sharp-fingered  brier  the  bits  of  wool. 
How  glad  they  are  to  get  them,  and  how 
quickly  they  fly  to  put  a  new,  soft  lining  in 
the  nest  where  their  little  ones  are! 

Lambkin's  nimble  feet  have  carried  her 
to  the  other  end  of  the  meadow  before  she 
notices  that  her  playmates  are  not  follow- 
ing her.  Then  she  runs  back  to  where 
Mother- sheep  stands  under  their  own  tree 
and  watches  the  birds  as  they  fly  to  and 
fro,  bringing  every  little  speck  of  wool  that 
lambie  left  in  the  fence  corner. 

Mother-sheep  is  now  browsing.  She  loves 
the  sweet  grass,  and  when  she  finds  a  very 
tender  bit  she  calls  lambie  to  eat  it. 

She  knows  that  when  the  sun  is  up  long 
enough  to  dry  the  grass  Miss  Pauline,  their 
dear  lady,  will  come  with  the  sweet,  new 
milk.  Her  lovely  smile  and  tender  words 
and  gentle  hand  will  be  as  welcome  as  the 
milk.  But  what  sound  is  this?  Lambkin 
cries,  "Ba-a,  ba-a!"  so  pitifully.  Where  is 
she?  Mother-sheep  runs  wildly  back  and 
forth  and  cannot  find  her.  Where  can  she 
be?     Her  cry  says  that  she  is  either  hurt  or 
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frightened.  Oh,  here  is  a  hole  in  the 
fence.  She  must  have  gone  through  it.  It 
is  too  small  for  her  mamma  to  pass.  She 
can  only  stand  there  and  cry  aloud  for 
help.  The  kindly  birds  fly  to  their  dis- 
tressed friends.  Down  they  go  into  the  pit 
which  lies  just  outside  the  broken  fence. 
They  chirp  and  chipper  to  little  Lambkin 
who  lies  there  in  the  sand.  Then  they 
flutter  back  to  cheer  Mother-sheep.  But 
they  cannot  bring  back  the  little  wanderer. 
Oh,  here  comes  Miss  Pauline.  She  hears 
the  cries  and  sees  the  wild  flutter  of  the 
birds.  She  sets  down  the  milk  and  runs  to 
them.  ''Never  mind.  Mother-sheep,"  with 
a  kind  pat,  "I'll  bring  back  your  little  one 
all  safe."  Through  the  fence  she  goes. 
"Don't  cry.  Lambkin,  I'm  coming."  She 
quickly  runs  around  the  sand  pit  and  down 
into  it.  With  poor  Lambkin  in  her  arms 
she  is  soon  back  again.  The  happy 
Mother-sheep  licks  the  dirt  from  her  dar- 
ling's wool,  and  loudly  bleats  her  joy. 
Now  Pauline  leads  them  back  to  where  she 


left  the  milk.     Close  to  the  woven  fence  she 
waits  for  them. 

"Come,  Lambkin,  climb  this  little  hillock 
by  my  side." 

Mother-sheep  presses  against  the  fence, 
now  she  crops  the  leaves,  now  she  looks  at 
her  dear  Lambkin,  so  contentedly  lapping 
milk  from  the  pan,  and  again  at  the  beauti- 
ful face  above,  which  shines  down  upon 
them.  As  Lambkin  licks  up  the  last  drop 
of  milk.  Mother-sheep  says,  "The  birdies 
and  our  dear  lady,  too,  know  what  a  com- 
fort it  is  to  help  others." 

"Yes,  Mother-sheep,"  says  Lambkin,  and 
off  she  runs  for  another  frolic* 

Emily  A.  Kellogg. 


*After  the  story  is  quite  familiar  to  the  children,  they  can 
play  it,  one  representing  Pauline,  others  the  Mother-sheep, 
and  Lambkin,  the  children  enjoy  making  the  milk  pan. 
(Kindergarten,  Vol.  II,  page  187).  Cut  ofi  the  upper  part, 
leaving  the  design  in  the  shape  of  a  pan.  The  woven  fence  can 
be  reproduced  with  the  weaving  slats  and  set  in  the  sand  pile. 
Do  not  fail  to  have  the  fence  corner,  the  broken  fence  and  the 
sand  pit.  Make  the  tree  with  twigs.  The  bird's  nest  of  clay 
Then  some  Kindergarten  songs  may  be  sung,  as  "A  Little  Bird 
Once  Built  a  Nest." 


EYES    HAVE    THEY,    AND     SEE.* 


In  a  recent  copy  of  Life  the  following 
conversation  is  reported:  Query:  "Why 
does  a  dude  only  use  one  eye-glass?"  An- 
S7ver:  "Because  he  wishes  to  see  no  more 
than  he  can  comprehend." 

As  the  court  jesters  of  old  used  to  give 
their  royal  masters  some  most  serious  words 
of  wisdom  wrapped  up  in  a  jest,  so  there  is 
a  large  grain  of  truth  hidden  in  this  answer, 
namely:  that  the  outward  eye  can  see  no 
farther  than  the  mind's  eye,  or,  as  an  old 
rhyme  has  it,  "What  hears  is  mind,  what 
sees  is  mind,  the  ear  and  eye  are  deaf  and 
blind."  Mrs.  Whitney's  country-woman, 
who  thinks  "the  White  Mountains  is  a  clear 
hummux,^''  and  that  the  mountains  are  "all 
in  the  way  of  each   other  and  don't  show 

♦Extracts   from   a   paper   read   by   Lucy   Wheelock,    at   the 
National  Educational  Association  at  St.  Paul. 


for  nothing  to  speak  of,"  has  as  good  a 
visual  organ  as  any  artist  who  paints  the 
glories  of  the  Presidential  Range;  but  her 
mind  cannot  rise  above  the  loss  of  "a  black 
alpacky,"  and  so  as  her  more  appreciative 
spouse  informs  her,  "She  doesn't  take  'em 
in." 

The  botanist  visits  Mont  Blanc,  fills  his 
tin  box  with  the  red  balls  of  the  snow- 
plant,  watches  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tiny 
fungus  until  an  entire  slope  is  flushed  with 
rose,  and  he  has  seen  the  mountain. 

To  the  geologist,  the  mountain  is  simply 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  glacier  whose 
action  he  is  studying; :but  to  the  poet  it  is 
"the  king  of  mountains  with  its  wreath  of 
clouds  and  diadem  of  snow." 

We  speak  of  training  the  senses  in  the 
Kindergarten    and    school;     but    the    real 
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training  is  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
derstanding, to  lead  the  child  to  truly  hear 
and  see,  because  he  thinks. 

It  was  Helen  Keller,  and  not  a  seeing 
child,  who  said  of  the  apple  trees  in  bloom, 
that  they  looked  "like  ladies  dressed  for  a 
party." 

It  is  "a  great,  wide,  wonderful,  beautiful 
world"  into  which  these  children  of  ours 
come,  and  the  Kindergarten  is  to  be  the 
open  door,  leading  to  all  its  wonders  and 
beauties,  letting  the  child  "hear  the  wind 
among  the  trees,  playing  celestial  sym- 
phonies," and  all  the  "various  language" 
which  Nature  speaks  to  him,  letting  him 
see  unrolled  "The  splendid  scenery  of  the 
sky,"  and,  best  of  all,  making  him  feel 
everywhere  the  spirit  of  the  Creator.  The 
Kindergarten  puts  a  living  voice  and  mean- 
ing into  all  that  is  seen,  touched  and  heard. 
"The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim,"  is  not 
simply  a  primrose  and  nothing  more,  but  a 
revealer  of  God's  great  law  of  symmetry. 

The  blocks  the  child  uses  to  construct 
his  tower  or  his  wall,  tell  him  a  story  of  the 
waving  forest  upon  the  distant  mountain, 
of  the  woodman  with  his  ax,  of  the  rushing 
mountain  stream,  the  saw-mill,  the  busy 
carpenter,  and  all  the  helpful  work  of 
human-kind  which  ministers  to  his  pleasure. 

The  steel  rings,  with  which  the  young 
artist  lays  beautiful  star  and  flower  figures, 
tell  him  a  fascinating  tale,  more  wonderful 
than  the  magic  ring  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  worsted  balls  bring  to  the  eye  of 
imagination,  the  green  fields  and  "the  young 
lambs  playing  in  the  meadows,"  and  Annie 
says  that  a  good  mother-sheep  gave  her  a 
dress  and  Jack  some  stockings.  The  finger- 
song  of  the  Lambkins  introduces  the  sheep- 
shearers;  and  the  interwoven  worsted  threads 
on  the  sewing-cards,  and  the  weaving  of  the 
paper  mat,  make  the  process  of  manufacture 
of  the  cloth  interesting,  so  that  henceforth 
every  woven  fabric  has  a  history.  (Ger- 
man boy  making  web.   History  of  weaving.) 


But  Mary's  dress  is  not  made  of  wool. 
How  did  it  come  to  her?  The  story  of  this 
dress  will  carry  us  to  sunny  France  or  Italy, 
or,  perhaps,  far  away  to  the  country  where 
the  children  say  "good-morning"  to  the 
sun  when  we  say  "good-night."  We  must 
look  at  the  box  of  cocoons,  fastened  in 
place  by  the  finest  of  silk  threads';  we  must 
learn  about  Pen-se,  our  Chinese  sister,  who 
helps  her  father  tend  the  silk-caterpillars  on 
the  mulberry  bushes,  and  be  very  sure  we 
call  them  silk-caterpillars,  and  not  silk- 
worms. A  worm  is  a  worm  always;  but 
the  crawling  creature  that  spins  itself  a 
silken  house  in  which  to  sleep,  comes  out 
with  wings,  ready  to  fly.  The  children 
know  this,  for  they  sing: 

"Now  the  soft  cocoon  is  stirring; 

Now  a  tiny  head  we  spy! 

What!  is  this  our  caterpillar 

Spreading  gauzy  wings  to  dry? 

Now  the  bright  and  happy  creature 

Flitters  gaily  by." 

But  here  is  little  Katie,  who  has  a  dress 
which  is  neither  silk  nor  wool.  Ah!  now 
we  must  go  to  the  warm  Southern  country, 
where  the  oranges  grow,  and  see  the  great 
cotton  fields,  to  find  out  how  her  dress  is 
made. 

Another  day,  Philip  shows  his  collar  and 
asks  for  a  story  about  that.  This  brings  us 
to  the  plant-world  again,  and  Anderson's 
"Story  of  the  Flax,"  will  give  the  whole 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  linen. 

^t  is  lunch-time  and  the  baskets  are 
opened.  Whathas  Jack  brought?  "Nothing 
but  bread."  Nothing  but  bread!  How 
did  you  get  the  bread?  Cook  made  it. 
Ves,  of  what?  Mary  knows,  for  she  has 
seen  the  pan  of  flour.  How  did  she  get  the 
flour?  Why,  from  the  grocer,  of  course. 
Where  did  he  get  it?  Some  one  has  been  at 
a  flour  mill.  How  did  it  get  to  the  mill? 
No  one  knows.  See!  I  will  show  you  some- 
thing on  the  end  of  this  needle.  What  is 
it?  Some  one  thinks  it  is  a  seed.  Yes,  a 
wheat  seed.     How  many  can  you  see   here 
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on  this  head  of  wheat?  We  count  and  find 
how  one  has  been  multiplied  into  fifty  or 
sixty  in  the  marvellous  underground  factory 
of  Nature,  and  sometimes  there  are  three  or 
four  such  heads  from  one  little  grain.  Can 
you  ever  again  say,  "Nothing  but  bread?" 
But  there  is  another  wonder  in  the  making 
of  bread.  When  the  bread  is  mixed  and 
has  risen  and  been  made  into  loaves,  is  that 
all?  No,  it  must  be  baked.  Where?  How? 
Let  us  take  a  piece  of  black  coal  from  the 
hod,  and  ask  it  for  a  story. 

A  wonderful  tale  from  the  fairyland  of 
science,  this — of  the  two  busy  workers. 
Light  and  War?nth,  hiding  themselves 
away  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
great  trees  of  the  world  of  long  ago,  lying 
buried  for  ages  until  the  hand  of  man 
should  free  them  and  use  them  to  drive 
trains  of  cars,  move  great  steamers  over 
the  water,  and  to  bake  bread  for  hungry 
children.  In  many  of  the  songs  of  his 
Mother-Play,  Froebel  shows  how  the  child 
is  to  be  led  to  really  see  the  thing  by  going 
back  of  the  outward  appearance  or  activity 
'to  the  cause  or  reality  of  the  object.  In 
his  handling  of  the  typical  forms  of  nature, 
presented  in  the  Gifts  and  Occupations, 
the  child  is  stimulated  to  close  observation 
of  the  great  world  of  form. 

Charley,  who  was  sewing  a  Greek  border 
pattern,  said:  "If  I  should  forget  my 
pattern,  I  could  go  home  and  look  at  the 
table-cloth,  for  it  has  the  same  thing." 

"And  it  is  on  baby's  afghan,  too,"  said 
her  neighbor.  Some  children  who  have 
been  working  out  geometric  forms  with  the 
tablets,  are  much  interested  in  tracing  out 
the  same  forms  at  home  and  on  the  street. 
Two  of  them  told  me  that  there  was  a 
square  at  the  first  landing  of  Helen's*  stair- 
way, and  that  there  were  rhombs  where 
horse  car  tracks  crossed  each  other.  One 
of  the  older  children  came  one  morning 
radiant  with  the  information  that  her  room 
was    a   hexagon,  for   it   had  six  sides,  and 


that  the  window  was  a  trapezoid.  A  boy 
of  five  asked  "if  a  thing  with  six  sides  was  a 
hexagon  or  a  pentagon,"  and  when  the  an- 
swer was  given,  said:  "Then  my  tumbler  is 
a  hexagon."  By  the  combination  of  these 
geometric  formsinto  figureshavingthebeauty 
of  symmetry,  the  artistic  sense  is  awakened 
and  the  eye  is  ready  to  perceive  the  beau- 
ful.  The  rose-window  and  carving  of  a 
church,  the  decorations  of  buildings,  the 
frost-pictures  on  window  and  sidewalk,  and 
the  cloud-pictures  in  the  sky,  do  not  fail  to 
attract  the  child  who  has  been  a  creator  of 
beautiful  forms  himself.  "Why,  there  are 
pictures  everywhere,"  said  a  child  to  whom 
a  bit  of  slate  from  a  coal-mine  with  a  fern 
impression  upon  it  had  been  shown.  "There 
are  pictures  up  in  the  sky,  and  Jack  Frost 
makes  pictures  on  the  windows,  and  pic- 
tures even  buried  in  the  ground."  Will  not 
many  a  child,  whose  sense  of  the  beautiful 
is  so  awakened,  be  able  later  to  discover 
and  set  free  the  angel  in  a  block  of  marble, 
or  to  spread  the  colors  of  a  sun-set  sky 
upon  his  canvas? 

The  balls  of  the  First  Gift  furnish  the 
standard  of  color,  and  from  the  early  exer- 
cises, in  connection  with  these  balls,  leading 
to  the  observation  of  the  red  and  blue 
and  yellow  in  flowers,  in  the  sky,  and  in  the 
leaves  of  autumn,  to  the  later  combinations 
of  color  in  the  parquetry  and  paper-cutting, 
there  is  constant  opportunity  for  the  culti- 
vation of  taste  in  combining  colors.  A 
child  of  four  who  had  drawn  a  butterfly  and 
colored  its  wings  with  a  yellow  crayon,  at- 
tempted to  put  blue  spots  on  the  same  and 
made  a  wonderful  discovery,  which  he  joy- 
fully announced  to  the  class:  "I  made  my 
butterfly  yellow,  and  then  I  marked  over  it 
with  blue,  and  it  turned  green." 

The  children  personate  the  rainbow- 
fairies,  wearing  tissue-paper  caps  of  the 
different  colors,  and  then  they  are  ready  to 
lay  rows  of  fairies  with  colored  sticks  or 
slats,  or  to  make  them  rainbow  chains  with 
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wooden  beads,  or  to  paste  rows  of  fairy 
umbrellas  with  colored  circles. 

Painting  gives  an  opportunity  for  com- 
bining the  study  of  form  and  color.  Mr. 
Tilton,  of  Boston,  has  issued  sets  of  cards 
with  fundamental  forms  outlined  and  their 
modifications  in  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  leaves,  which  form  a  series  of  easy 
steps  for  little  painters.  An  artist  sees 
color  and  beauty  where  an  untrained  eye 
fails  to  detect  it.  The  little  child  who  is 
working  with  color  every  day,  is  learning 
not  only  to  name  and  combine  different 
hues,  but  to  feel  the  beauty  of  sky  and 
mountain  wall,  where  "God's  great  pictures 
are  hung." 

Not  only  does  the  Kindergarten  child 
learn  to  know  and  appreciate  form  and 
color,  but  his  eye  is  trained  to  recognize 
number,  which  Froebel  agreed  with  Pes- 
talozzi  in  making  a  foundation  stone  in 
education.  From  his  early  handling  of 
the  cube  of  the  Second  Gift  to  the  later 
study  of  fractional  parts  in  the  Fifth  Gift 
leading  to  a  wide  field  of  knowledge,  the 
eye  is  trained  by  repeated  exercise  to 
recognize  groups  of  number  at  a  glance. 

The  Finger  Plays  of  "Five  Little  Chicka- 
dees," and  "Ten  Little  Soldiers,"  teach  sub- 
traction of  ones,  objectively,  so  that  eye  and 
mind  act  together.  The  apple-tree  or  the 
Christmas  tree  are  favorite  representations 
with  sticks  or  slats  with  colored  counters 
for  fruit  and  presents.  Eight  sticks  are 
given  for  branches,  and,  of  course,  four 
must  be  placed  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
experience  of  two  fours,  gained  from  the 
cube,  is  extended.  An  apple  on  each 
bough  will  give  two  fours  again,  and  if  it  is 
a  Christmas  tree,  oranges  and  pop-corn 
balls  may  be  added  in  the  shape  of  orange 
and  white  counters,  and  three  fours  pre- 
sented. Again,  a  square  garden  is  made 
with  slats.  Blue-bells  are  planted  in  each 
corner,  red  tulips  along  by  the  fence  on 
each  side,  and  four  yellow  tulips  in  a  square 


bed  in  the  center,  all  represented  by  appro- 
priate counters,  and  three  fours  are  seen 
again  and  counted.  Not  only  are  concepts 
of  form,  color  and  number  gained  by  these 
exercises  in  producing  forms  of  beauty,  but 
the  attention  must  be  fixed  upon  the  direc- 
tions given,  in  order  that  the  form  may  be 
made,  and  so  the  habit  of  listening  is 
acquired.  Harry  Heedless  is  not  often  found 
in  a  Kindergarten.  Were  it  not  for  the 
stimulus  that  arises  from  thejoy  of  creation, 
this  close  mental  application  for  the  time 
might  become  wearisome;  but  fingers  work 
out  the  desires  of  the  mind  and  the  interest 
rarely  flags.  I  was  sitting  in  church  re- 
cently near  a  boy  of  eleven,  and  wondered 
at  the  intense  interest  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed every  word  of  the  speaker.  I  said  to 
his  father,  that  such  power  of  attention  was 
remarkable  in  a  boy  of  his  age.  "He  owes 
that  to  the  Kindergarten,"  was  the  reply. 
"An  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  him  there 
which  he  has  never  lost." 

The  Kindergarten,  too,  leads  its  children 
along  the  avenues  of  song  to  the  great  realms 
of  music,  which  someone  has  called  "the  art 
pathway  to  God."  Surely  the  heart  that 
has  sung  with  all  the  joy  of  the  returning 
spring, 

"Wake,"  sings  the  air  from  the  blue  sky  above, 
"Wake,  for  the  world  is  all  beauty  and  love," 

or  the  song  of  "the  Brown  Thrush," 

"Oh,  I  am  as  happy  as  happy  can  be!" 
has  begun  to  mount  higher. 

A  boy  who  had  gone  from  a  Kindergarten 
to  a  primary  school,  complained  to  his 
mother  that  he  did  not  wish  to  stay  there, 
because  they  did  not  sing  anything  but  do, 
re,  mi. 

The  Kindergarten  puts  even  do,  re,  mi, 
into  the  fairyland  of  music.  The  balls  are 
the  red,  blue  and  yellow  fairies  who  sit  in 
some  mossy  dell  and  sing,  each  her  own 
song.  The  red  always  sings  do,  and  the 
blue,  who  is  a  very  cheerful  fairy,  always 
sings  sol,  and  quiet  yellow  sings  mi.     Some- 
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times  they  sing  together,  and  then  how- 
pleasant  it  sounds.  Sometimes  these  sing- 
ers hum  very  softly,  so  every  one  must 
listen  well  to  tell  which  one  is  singing.  So 
the  ear  is  trained  to  distinguish  tones,  and 
the  musical  sense  is  awakened.  The  world 
lies  at  our  door,  the  wonderful  world  of 
light,  of  color,  and  of  tone. 

"Everywhere  the  gate  of  Beauty 

Fresh  across  the  pathway  swings, 

As  we  follow  truth  or  duty 
Inward  to  the  heart  of  things. 

And  we  enter,  foolish  mortals, 
Thinking  now  the  heart  to  find, 


There  to  gaze  on  vaster  portals! 
Still  the  glory  lies  behind." 

To  open  the  door,  to  make  the  mind  a 
mansion  for  all  lovely  forms,  the  soul  a 
dwelling  place  of  all  sweet  sounds  and  har- 
monies; that  is  the  office  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten, and  with  this  revelation  of  outward 
truth  and  beauty,  through  eye  and  ear 
comes  the  vision  of  that  which  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.  Through  this 
opened  gate  of  Beauty,  young  eyes  being 
to  behold  the  face  of  the  Father. 


SCHOOLISHNESS. 


I  shall  direct  your  attention  at  once  to 
what  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
various  short  comings  of  ctirrent  work  in 
the  Kindergartens,  viz.:  a  certain  one-sided, 
exclusive  and  more  or  less  pharisaical  in- 
tellectualism  that  takes  pride  in  wordy 
phrases  and  formulas  and  looks  with  indif- 
ference or  contempt  on  the  active  and 
emotional  phases  of  life,  an  undue  regard 
•  for  mere  so-called  knowing  and  for  pur- 
poseless formal  culture  and  corresponding 
disregard  of  efficiency  in  a  life  of  creative 
doing. 

For  this  condition  I  can  find  no  better 
name  than  that  of  schoolishness.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  fault  that  effects  injuriously  not 
only  the  Kindergarten,  but  all  educational 
work  from  the  cradle  to  the  university. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  educational  work,  but 
stretches  its  benumbing  influence  into  liter- 
ature, philosophy  and  art.  It  has  fullest 
sway,  however,  in  the  traditional  school, 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  chosen  for  it  the 
name  of  schoolishness. 

Froebel  directed  all  his  effort  against  this 
spirit  or  lack  or  spirit  in  educational  work. 
The  Kindergarten  is  a  protest  against  its 
dominion,    and    every    so-called    Kinder- 

*Extracts  read  from  a  paper  by  W.  N.   Hailman  at  the    Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  St.  Paul. 


garten  principle  is  directed  squarely  against 
it. 

The  exclusive  business  of  the  traditional 
school  is  to  give  information.  This  it  does 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  instruction. 
Whatever  concession  it  may  make  to  phy- 
siological, psychological  and  ethical  needs 
of  the  child,  it  makes  with  reference  to  its 
special  business  of  giving  information. 

In  its  work  it  appeals  to  verbal  memory 
even  where  it  makes  a  show  of  logical  an- 
alysis, relies  on  the  repetition  of  words  and 
formulas,  and  finds  its  highest  achievement 
in  imitation.  On  the  other  hand  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  the  school  that  follows  the 
principles  of  the  Kindergarten  seek  to  de- 
velop the  child.  Their  labors  are,  there- 
fore, in  constant  relation  to  the  child's 
ability,  they  measure  their  lessons  by  their 
qualitative  contents  with  reference  to  the 
child's  powers  to  see  and  to  do.  In  their 
work  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the  imagination 
and  spontaneity,  rely  on  experience  and 
joyous  interest  and  find  their  highest 
achievements  in  productive  or  creative 
tendency  and  skill. 

The  traditional  school  subjects  the  child 
to  its  authority,  demands  submission  to  its 
rules,  lays  almost  exclusive  stress  on  cer- 
tain mediate  virtues  of  subordination,  such 
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as  punctuality  and  promptness,  buries  its 
work  in  drudgery,  finds  its  arcana  in  slavish 
obedience  to  all  sorts  of  conventionalism. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  rational  school  labor  to  secure  cheerful 
obedience  to  law,  they  lay  greatest  stress 
on  the  immediate  virtues  of  justice,  truth, 
and  love,  they  lead  from  joyful  earnest  play 
to  cheerful  earnest  work,  they  seek  to  es- 
tablish freedom,  /.  e.,  deliberate  co-ordi- 
nation of  self  in  the  service  of  duty. 

The  traditional  school  deals  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  functions  of  the  intellect, 
the  Kindergarted  sees  in  head,  heart  and 
hand  an  inseparable  trinity  and  is  con- 
vinced that  every  attempt  to  divorce  them 
is  punished  with  loss  of  life  efficiency  and 
life  joy.  The  traditional  school  seeks  to 
repress  the  spontaneity  and  self  activity 
which  the  Kindergarten  would  develop  and 
mature  through  careful  adjustment  of  sur- 
roundings. 

The  traditional  school  bases  its  program 
on  remote  principles  involved  in  the  ma- 
terial of  information,  the  Kindergarten 
bases  it  on  the  living  of  interests  of  the 
child  and  humanity.  The  traditional 
school  faces  the  child  persistently  back- 
ward rendering  him  curious  to  know  what 
was  or  is,  the  Kindergarten  faces  him  for- 
ward towards  a  future  that  will  be  or  ought 
to  be,  and  renders  him  eager  to  strive  for 
this  in  the  joyous  performance  of  clearly 
apprehended  duty. 

The  truly  Froebelian  Kindergarten — and 
it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that,  in  spite  of 
much  schoolishness  in  them,  the  majority 
of  Kindergartens  lean  unmistakably  that 
way — the  truly  Frobelian  Kindergarten  is 
by  no  means  an  institution  that  would  con- 
sent to  cultivate  but  one  side  of  the  child 
or  any  one  of  its  life  phases  within  narrow, 
sharply  defined  limits.  It  keeps  ever  in 
view  the  whole  child  and  the  whole  life  of 
the  child.  Nor  does  it  do  this  in  a  narrow 
way  considering  only  the  present  chi'.d   but 


in  a  broad  fashion  with  constant  reference 
to  its  hereditary  ballast  and  to  the  historic 
development  of  mankind,  as  well  as  with 
constant  anticipation  of  its  proximate  life 
possibilities  and  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
mankind. 

Abrupt  changes  are  always  pernicious, 
but  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  one  more 
pernicious  than  this  sudden  change  at  the 
age  of  seven  from  a  "  Kindergarten  symbo- 
lism "  to  a  "primary  school  convention- 
alism." 

At  any  rate,  the  Kindergarten  never 
recognizes  caprice;  to  its  earliest  plays  it 
adds  germs  of  work,  of  deliberate  self-sub- 
ordination to  distinct  purpose. 

Insensibly  from  almost  purposeless  play, 
it  leads  the  child  to  earnest,  purposeful 
work  without  loss  of  spontaneity  and  with 
steady  increase  of  that  divine  joy  which 
attends  whatever  creativeness  lines  in  the 
work. 

Obedience  to  external  authority  which 
compels  us  to  toil  in  the  service  of  its 
ideals  without  permitting  us  to  share  them 
is  in  no  way  ethical,  and  is  never  to  be 
dignified  by  the  name  duty.  Duty  abides 
only  with  freedom,  it  implies  obedience  to 
insight,  to  the  inner  authority  of  reason,  to 
recognized  law. 

It  is  admitted  that  "  the  Kindergarten 
method  encourages  spontaneity  and  thus 
protects  the  fountains  (the  child's)  origi- 
nality." In  truth  the  Kindergarten  does  by 
far  more;  it  opens  the  fountains  of  origi- 
nality and  directs  the  child's  spontaneity 
into  channels  of  duty. 

In  short,  in  all  educational  work  school- 
ishness, the  blind  following  of  authority, 
should  yield  more  and  more  completely  to 
the  Kindergarten  spirit,  which  is  the  spirit 
of  duty  and  love,  and  this  method  ot  the 
school  which  is  one  of  repression  should 
be  displaced  at  all  educational  stages  by 
the  method  of  the  Kindergarten,  which  is 
the  method  of  development. 
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TABLET  LESSON. 


Clover  Leaves. 


This  play  is  for  design  in  number  and 
sequence.  I  use  nine  equilateral  triangular 
tablets,  and  use  tjiem  in  threes,  beginning  by- 
showing  a  real  clover  leaf — as  oneoxd^whole. 


Then,  asking  the  children  "how  many 
little  leaves"  are  together  in  the  one  object, 
we  get  the  parts  as  three,  and  taking  three 
tablets,  place  them  as  "nearly  like  the 
clover"  as  possible. 


The  next  step   is  to  add  another  three, 
another  ^'clover  by  the  first  one." 


This  makes  two  clovers,  but  we  want 
three,  or,  "one  on  the  other  side,"  so  three 
more  tablets  are  placed. 


"Suppose  we  make  a  pretty  border  on  a 
card  for  Mamma?"  And  have  one  clover 
with  one  leaf  up,  and  the  other  with  one 
leaf  down. 


Then  we  make  a  mat,  and  have  a 
figure  in  the  middle  like  this:  by  putting 
the  "clover"  in  a  group  a  big  triangle,  with 
a  little  triangle  in  the  middle. 


(This  could  be  continued  further  in  se- 
quence, but  as  my  idea  is  number,  and  the 
further  designing  would  require  taking /dtr/j 
of  the  threes,  for  one  play  I  would  stop  here.) 
Margarette  Byers. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


A  CHILD'S  WISH. 


I  would  I  were  a  note 
From  a  sweet  bird's  throat ! 
I'd  float  on  forever, 
And  melt  away  never  ! 
I  would  I  were  a  note 
From  a  sweet  bird's  throat! 


But  I  am  what  I  am. 

As  content  as  a  lamb; 

No  new  state  I'll  covet. 

For  how  long  should  I  love  it? 

No,  I'll  be  what  I  am,  — 

As  content  as  a  lamb.    — Selected. 
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SYMBOLISM.* 


In  studying  the  symbolism  seen  and  felt 
by  the  child,  we  shall  always  find  it  true  in 
spirit,  for  there  will  be  at  least  one  point 
or  characteristic  common  to  the  real  ob- 
ject and  the  imaginary  one,  and  it  is  that 
point  which  stands  for  the  whole. 

For  instance,  the  stick  is  a  horse  to  the 
child,  not  because  it  has  legs,  head,  mane 
and  tail,  for  it  lacks  all  these,  but  because 
by  communicating  to  it  his  energy  he 
makes  it  move. 

To  him  the  motion  makes  a  horse  of  the 
stick,  for  motion  is  the  quality  which  to 
him  stands  for  a  real  horse.  It  is,  there- 
fore, motion,  the  chief  characteristic  in  the 
horse,  which  he  embodies  in  the  stick. 

He  is  not  telling  an  untruth,  he  is  giving 
the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  of  the  fact.  All 
normal  children  feel  not  see  the  spiritual 
resemblance  of  things,  and  their  sense  is 
usually  much  truer,  more  discriminating 
than  that  of  grown  people. 

Hence  the  attempt  of  the  grown  person 
to  symbolize  for  the  child  is  usually  clumsy 
and  often  a  failure.  We  are  apt  to  destroy 
the  idea  altogether  by  referring  to  literal 
points  not  included  in  the  symbol. 

For  instance :  the  First  Gift  may  be  used  to 
represent  birds,  and  that  is  right  and  true, 
because  curves  of  thought  and  curves  of 
motion  are  common  to  both.  It  is  this 
which  the  ball  symbolizes,  so  the  children 
enjoy  the  balls  hopping,  flying  east,  west, 
north,  south,  in  straight  lines  and  in  curves, 
but  soon  the  Kindergartner's  limited  re- 
sources in  motion  are  exhausted  and  she 
attempts  to  prolong  the  i)lay  by  refer- 
ence to  feathers;  she  has  the  birds  eat, 
tips  them  over  to  drink,  goes  through  all 
the  literal  details  of  a  bird's  life,  till  the 
broad  idea   she   started  with  is  lost  in  the 

Extracts  from  a  paper     read    by   Annie    E.    Bryan,    at   the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  St.  Paul. 


attempt  to  make  the  balls  literally  represent 
the  birds.  It  began  in  truth,  and  ended  in 
untruth.  It  was  the  spirit,  the  life  of  the 
bird  shown  in  the  motion,  a  spiritual  idea 
alone,  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  Kindergartner's  safety  lies  in  keep- 
ing to  the  broad  qualities,  and  truth  in  her 
symbols.  If  the  children  feel  more,  let 
them  express  it,  so  long  as  it  is  true  to 
them,  but  let  not  the  suggestion  come  from 
her.  They  will  grow  into  the  deeper  sense  and 
forget  their  mistake  of  confusing  letter  and 
spirit  sooner  than  if  the  mistake  is  her's. 

The  only  escape  from  the  danger  of  con- 
fusing truth  and  fact,  is  in  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite understanding  of  the  idea  to  be  given 
the  child,  and  so  avoiding  too  literal  inter- 
pretation. 

There  must  be  at  least  one  quality,  if 
not  more,  in  common  between  the  material 
and  the  thing  symbolized.  The  cube  can 
never  represent  anything  but  objects  at 
rest,  and  the  ball  objects  capable  of  mo- 
tion. 

In  a  recent  paper  there  was  an  article 
headed,  "  Kindergarten  Ideas  Applied  to 
Sunday  School  Lessons." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  it:  "  To 
Love,  to  Trust,  to  Obey,"  are  given  as  the 
conditions  upon  which  one  may  become  a 
member  of  God's  family.  As  a  closing  ex- 
ercise the  three  blocks  of  the  Second  Gift — 
the  cube,  the  cylinder  and  the  sphere — are 
set  up.  The  cube,  the  foundation,  is 
named  Love;  the  cylinder,Trust;  the  sphere, 
Obey." 

Had  this  been  headed  "Kindergarten  Ma- 
terial Used  in  the  Sunday  School  Lessons" 
the  title  would  have  been  a  more  fitting 
one. 

If  this  be  a  right  use  of  material  then  the 
ball,  cube  and  cylinder  may  symbolize  any 
idea;  it  is  purely  arbitrary  and  misleading. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  a  block  should 
be  used  to  represent  these  truths  any  more 
than  a  box,  bottle  or  marble. 

Do  the  objects  make  clearer  to  the 
child's  mind  the  particular  ideas?  Do  they 
not  add  difficulty  rather  than  clearness? 
Is  it  not  a  blind,  almost  superstitious,  use 
of  Froebel's  aids?  It  can  only  lead  to  ma- 
terializing spiritual  things  instead  of  spirit- 
ualizing material  things. 

Froebel's  idea  is  to  see  through  physical 
relations  their  corresponding  spiritual  rela- 
tions, not  to  put  spiritual  meanings  hap-haz- 
ard  and  arbitrarily  into  some  little  blocks. 

The  little  blocks  do  typify  a  great  truth, 
but  do  not  typify  all  the  details  of  truth 
in  the  universe. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  strangers  to 
the  real  principles  should  consider  Kinder- 
garten empty  and  trifling? 

Only  effort  and  failure  repeated  again 
and  again  can  possibly  enable  us  to  recon- 
cile practically  the  extremes  found  in  de- 
veloping a  human  being.  The  student  must 
learn  that  at  every  instant  she  must  be  two- 
sided.  As  Froebel  expresses  it,  "  Giving  and 
taking,    uniting   and    separating,    dictating 


and  following,  fixed  and  immovable,  setting 
free." 

Prof.  Hailman  thus  discriminates,  "  The 
child  is  not  to  study  Froebel  but  to  unfold 
the  divinity  within  himself."  With  equal 
truth  this  may  be  said  of  the  training 
teacher. 

To  tell  the  subtle  principles  to  the  grown 
person  is  as  useless  as  to  tell  them  to  the 
child.  Said  a  student,  "  Truly  Kinder- 
garten could  be  learned  in  a  short  time  if 
we  were  properly  prepared  before  we  be- 
gun the  study." 

What  is  needed  for  our  Normal  students 
to  save  them  from  Kindergarten  cant  and 
Pharisaism,  is  not  glib  quoting  of  Froebel's 
phrases,  but  free  development  of  faculties, 
balancing  of  powers  and  incarnation  of 
truth,  until  they  are  trained  to  independence 
of  Froebel's  material  so  as  to  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  use  in  the  development  of 
a  child  anything  at  hand,  instead  of  de- 
pending on  certain  forms. 

We  shall  not  have  done  our  whole  duty 
by  them  until  they  are  able  to  develop 
thought,  some  feeling  and  call  forth  crea- 
tive power. 


THE  CITY  WAIF. 


No  one  can  live  in  a  large  city  without 
having  thoughts  severely  exercised  by  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  What  can  be  done 
to  alleviate  their  condition?  What  es- 
pecially can  be  done  for  the  little  child  who 
is  early  sent  out  to  beg  or  to  earn  a  pit- 
tance— the  street  waif?  During  the  last 
century  there  arose  one  who  was  able  to 
offer  a  solution  to  this  problem.  His  keen 
insight  discovered  the  secret  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  humanity  is  dependent  on  education. 
That  this  education  must  begin  with  the 
first  dawnings  of  life.  He  devoted  long 
years  to  the  study  of  child-life,  and 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  important  period  in  human  education 


is  before  the  child  attains  his  seventh  year. 
He  realized  the  influence,  on  the  whole 
of  the  after  life,  of  the  tone  and  bent 
given  to  these  early  years.  Having  him- 
self experienced  the  weary  longing  of  an 
unsatisfied,  neglected  childhood,  he  was 
not  content  to  let  the  pain  of  this  experi- 
ence vanish  without  at  least  trying  to  find 
in  some  way  a  means  to  satisfy  and  de- 
velop the  craving  and  instincts  of  child 
nature. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  but  with  this  object  in  view,  he 
was  not  content  to  pass  through  life, 
quietly,  safely  and  creditably,  as  might 
have  been  consistent  with  mere  reputation. 
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but  he  sought  to  prove  himself  a  good 
man  and  true;  to  acquit  himself  like  a  hero. 
The  children  of  all  future  generations 
will  rejoice  that  Froebel  ever  lived. 

In  establishing  the  Kindergarten  he  pro- 
vided a  place  where  the  little  human  plant 
may  be  cultured,  where  all  the  needs  of 
child-nature  can  be  supplied.  With  every 
healthy  child  the  brain  is  busy,  the  body 
active,  and  if  proper  work  is  not  given  for 
both  to  do,  it  will  seize  upon  whatever 
comes  near.  In  the  Gifts  and  Occupations 
of  the  Kindergarten,  Froebel  provided  for 
this  phase  of  child-nature,  giving  it  work 
it  can  do  and  enjoy.  When  it  sees  the 
result  of  its  work  in  the  structure  of 
blocks  it  has  erected,  or  in  the  mat  it  has 
woven,  it  learns  by  experience  that  labor 
and  self-exertion  alone  give  happiness.  The 
social  element  in  the  child's  nature  is  sat- 
isfied by  meeting  with  children  of  its  own 
age  and  attainments,  and  in  the  games  and 
songs  it  finds  an  outlet  for  the  exuberance 
of  young  life  which  will  manifest  itself  in 
play. 

While  with  the  object  lessons  and  the 
various  devices  for  drawing  out  the  child's 
powers  of  observation,  these  powers  are 
quickened  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  world 
ever  after  is  richer  and  brighter. 

We  suffer,  all  of  us,  from  the  limitation  of 
the  insight  which  would  open  our  blind 
souls  to  myriads  of  happy  impressions. 
One  of  these  forlorn,  neglected,  little  beings 
comes  into  the  Kindergarten.  He  has  been 
accustomed  through  the  years  of  his  baby- 
life  to  disorder  and  dirt,  to  the  jarring 
sounds  of  harsh  voices,  to  unkind  words  and 
rude  acts.  He  has  begun  to  feel  somehow 
there  is  no  place  for  him  in  the  world,  that 
he  is  always  in  the  way  in  the  poor  room 
he  calls  his  home.  His  overworked  or  dis- 
sipated parents  think  they  have  fulfilled 
their  duty  if  they  give  him  sufficient  food 
to  keep  him  from  starving,  and  he  is  sent 
into  the  streets  to   find  what  employment 


these  haunts  afford  for  the  busy,  little  fingers 
and  the  growing  brain. 

The  Kindergarten  is  to  him  a  new  world. 
Here  he  feels  that  interest  is  taken  in  him 
personally.  He  feels  instinctively  the  ele- 
vating effect  of  order  and  cleanliness,  he 
comes  under  the  influence  of  that  powerful 
agency,  which  perhaps  he  has  n£ver  felt 
before,  the  influence  of  love.  We  have 
seen  the  lip  quiver  and  the  eye  fill  with 
tears,  when  instead  of  the  harsh  reproof 
and  the  sharp  cuff  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  a  hand  has  been.softly  laid  on 
the  shoulder,  and  kind  words  have  fallen  on 
his  ear.  His  rough  exterior  and  ragged 
garments  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  un- 
der it  all  there  is  what  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  alike  possess,  the  yearning,  strug- 
gling, rejoicing,  sorrowing,  human  heart. 

In  the  Kindergarten  his  busy  brain  is 
supplied  with  food  for  thought,  in  the  pretty 
stories  and  object  lessons  given  by  the 
teacher,  his  ear  is  pleased  with  the  bright 
and  cheery  songs,  and  his  hands  are  em- 
ployed with  work,  which  he  soon  learns  to 
love  and  to  take  an  interest  in. 

In  the  plays  of  the  Kindergarten,  while 
they  please  and  delight,  he  is  brought  into 
such  relations  with  other  children  that  all 
the  principles  which  govern  society  are 
brought  into  action. 

He  learns  to  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
and  to  respect  himself;  and  through  it  all, 
through  the  work  and  the  play  and  the  les- 
sons, he  feels  the  influence  of  law,  he  learns 
that  by  following  a  principle  he  will  surely 
come  to  a  certain  result,  and  that  law,  not 
accident,  rules  in  everything. 

So  wc  hope  by  the  daily  work  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten to  counteract  the  evil  influence 
and  the  disadvantage  under  which  these 
city  waifs  have  been  born,  and  to  give  them 
at  least  a  fair  chance  of  developing  into 
useful  and  respectable  citizens. 

E.  J.  Jameson. 

Netv   York. 
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SLOJD  IN  ST.  PAUL. 

Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D. 


At  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  St.  Paul  no  ex- 
hibit attracted  more  attraction 
than  that  of  Slojd  furnished  by 
the  Sisters  Meri  and  Sigrid  Top- 
pelius,  of  Finland.  This  hand 
craft  in  wood,  universally  and 
successfully  introduced  in  all 
the  schools  of  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, is  attracting  the  attention 
of  all  American  educators.  It 
was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
many  to  get  even  the  super- 
ficial idea  of  this  work  that  was 
offered  them  in  St.  Paul.  Two 
distinct  sets  of  models  were  ex- 
hibited, one  for  children  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  which 
is  not  unlike  those  used  in 
Sweden  and  other  countries. 
The  other  set  of  fifty  models  is 
for  children  from  five  to  ten 
years  of  age,  which  are  a  special 
feature  of  Vera  Hjelt's  work  in 
Helsingfors,  Finland.  This  de- 
velopment of  Slojd  for  younger 
children  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  Kindergartener.  ^Sliss  Sigrid 
Toppelius  is  engaged  as  a  Slojd 
teacher  in  a  primary  Boston 
school.  She  took  to  St.  Paul 
a  large  number  of  articles  made 
by  her  children,  the  age  being 
marked  on  each  model.  Some 
of  those  made  by  children  from 
five  to  seven  years  of  age  were 
simply  perfect.  A  knife  is  not 
used  in  making  this  small 
series,  as  this  is  considered  a  dangerous 
tool  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  chil- 
dren, especially  when  many  of  them  are 
working  together.     Quite   a  large  number 
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of  this  series  are  made  with  the  bracket  or 
scroll  saw,  a  plane  and  a  file,  using  sand 
paper  for  finishing.  Hard  wood  is  used,  as 
with  this  a  child  cannot  so  easily  make 
mistakes  and  spoil  his  work. 

This  simple  pointer.  Fig.  i,  is  the  first  art- 
icle made.  One  side  of  wood  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  thick  is  planed  perfectly  straight, 
then  the  other  side  and  point  are  drawn. 
Itis  sawed  close 
to  the  line, after 
which  it  is  filed 
and  sand  pa- 
pered perfectly 
smooth.  As 
simple  as  this 
seems  to  be  it 
is  really  quite 
dififi  cul  t  to 
make  the  sides 
straight  and 
parallel,  and 
to  have  the 
point  exactly 
in  the  center. 

No.  2  is  a 
Keylabel.iThis, 
too,  is  made  of 
thinhaidwood; 
one  side  is 
planed  straight, 
then  the  other 
side  and  ends 
are  drawn,  after 
which  it  is  saw-  ^■ 

ed  out.  The  hole  in  the  end  is  made  with  a 
bit.  In  the  first  few  models  the  teacher 
does  the  drawing. 

In  No.  6  the  child  makes  a  star-shaped 
silk  winder.  A  circle  is  first  drawn,  and 
then  six  points  indicated  by  dividers.  The 
child   saws   from   each   point    towards  the 
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center,  and  then  finishes  with  a  file,  using  a 
small  one  at  the  last  to  complete  the  inner 
angle. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  child  will 
make  more  perfect  models  than  a  grown 
person  not  accustomed  to  tools.  This  ex- 
hibit in  St.  Paul  proves  that  Slojd  can  be 
well  done  by  quite  small  children. 


The  next  question  is,  What  does  it  do  for 
the  child?  His  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  work  is  undisputed,  but  does  it  give  him 
the  training  he  needs?  And  what  is  its 
relation  to  the  Kindergarten?  In  countries 
where  Slojd  is  extensively  introduced 
Kindergartens  are  scarcely  known.  The 
long,  rigorous  winters,  and  the  custom  of 
most  people  spending  summers  in  the 
country,  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of 
the  Kindergarten.  The  advocates  of  Slojd 
claim  that  it  has  advantages  over  ordinary 
Kindergarten  work. 

Vera  Hjelt  the  able  Superintendent  of 
the  Slojd  Institute  in  Helsingfors,  says: 
"  Kindergarten  methods  are  good,  but  they 
do  not  satisfy  me  entirely.  Children  are 
given  an  interest  in  making  various  fragile, 
impractical  and  useless  things.  These  are 
usually  used  as  playthings  for  a  few  days, 
are  then  left  lying  about,  accumulating  dust 
and  making  the  rooms    untidy,  and    finally 


are  destroyed  or  thrown  away.  Neither 
has  pleasure  in  the  work  been  lasting.  No 
doubt  this  kind  of  training  has  its  mission. 
To  me,  however,  most  of  the  Kindergarten 
work  I  have  seen  is  as  if  the  child  writes  upon 
a  slate.  In  so  doing  he  has  only  a  slight  feel- 
ing of  responsibility jbecause  he  knows  that  if 
he  writes  badly  he  can  wipe  it  out.  I  am  quite 
positive  in  the  opinion  that  children  must 
learn  to  work  with  ^feeling  of  responsibility 
from  the  very  beginning.  As  our  thoughts 
and  actions  cannot  be  easily  effaced,  so 
little  children  must  be  taught  that  their 
work  .can  do  them  honor  or  bring  them 
shame  in  proportion  as  it  is  well  or  badly 
done.  I  condemn  by  no  means  the  work 
according  to  Froebel,  but  in  its  place  I 
wish  to  give  a  work  that  is  whole,  durable 
and  useful,  a  work  that  excites  interest, 
promotes  independence  and  develops  the 
child  in  every  direction.  This  I  claim  for 
Slojd,  and  am  sure  if  Froebel  were  now 
living,  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  wood 
to  be  the  best  working  material  for  peda- 
gogic purposes." 

Had  Vera  Hjelt  seen  the  practical  work 
of  the  Kindergarten  as  developed  in  this 
country  possibly  she  would  not  make  the 
same  criticism.  We  are  satisfied,  however, 
that  Slojd  can  be  made  a  desirable  factor  in 
education.  It  must  become  one  of  the 
connecting  links  between  the  Kindergarten 
and  the  Manual  Training  School.  Those 
who  have  private  schools  will  find  Slojd 
well  adapted  to  those  passing  the  Kinder- 
garten age.  The  child  will  not  only  be 
interested  in  it,  but  it  will  give  him  a  gen- 
eral dexterity  in  handling  tools  that  can 
never  leave  him.  He  learns  a  sense  of  size, 
and  proportions.  He  acquires  habits  of 
neatness,  exactness  and  order.  His  moral 
nature  receives  a  bent  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, for  his  desire  for  ceaseless  activity  is 
turned  into  desirable  channels.  Kinder- 
gartners  certainly  will  not  be  slow  to  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  Slojd  training. 
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THE  WIND  PRINCESS. 


Little  Ben  Lee  had  a  pretty  pansy  bed  in 
his  mother's  garden.  All  the  long  summer 
he  had  cared  for  it,  and  watched  the  sweet 
pansy  faces,  never  once  seeing  the  fairy 
Wind  Princess,  who  often  stood  by  his  side, 
she  too  helping  the  plants  to  grow  and 
blossom. 

One  day  in  the  late  fall,  this  fairy  whis- 
pered to  the  pansies,  "  It  has  grown  so 
cold  I  will  ask  the  North  Wind  to  bring  you 
a  'fluffy  blanket  of  white  to  keep  you  warm 
through  the  cold  winter,"  and  away  she 
went  in  her  magic  car  to  the  North  Wind's 
home. 

He  lived  high  up  among  the  snow 
mountains  with  his  father  the  Ice  King,  in 
a  wonderful  crystal  palace.  It  was  hung 
with  dainty  curtains  of  frost  work  made  by 
the  roguish  Jack  Frost  himself,  and  the 
walls  and  towers  were  painted  in  beautiful 
rainbows  whenever  the  sunshine  came  to 
visit  it. 

Soon  the  little  pansies  heard  the  great 
North  Wind  coming,  and  sure  enough  he 
brought  with  him  the  soft  snow  blanket, 
that  helped  the  flowers  to  sleep  safe  and 
warm  till  spring  time. 

After  many  months  the  sleepy  pansies 
heard  the  Wind  Princess  whisper  to  them, 
"  I  will  ask  the  South  Wind  to  come  with 
its  warm  breath,  and  help  the  sun  to  take 
away  your  winter  covering  so  you  may  see 
the  garden  and  the  sky."  Then  off  she  drove 
her  magic  car  to  the  South  Wind's  home. 
This  wind  lived  with  the  goddess  Flora,  in 
an  arbor  of  flowers  and  vines  in  the  midst 
of  a  wonderful  garden.  The  air  was  laden 
with  perfume,  and  the  birds  sang  there  all 
the  day  long. 

Soon  the  pansies  felt  the  breath  of  the 
gentle  South  Wind,  and  knew  the  snow 
mantle  had  gone  from  their  bed,  and  they 
opened  their  sweet  eyes. 


After  a  few  days  the  Fairy  Princess  came 
again,  this  time  to  tell  them  she  was  going 
to  bring  the  East  Wind  to  visit  them,  for  she 
saw  how  the  velvet  blossoms  needed  some 
warm  rain  drops. 

So  early  next  morning,  the  kind  Princess 
flew  to  the  eastern  home  where  Aurora  lives, 
to  ask  the  East  Wind's  help  to  send  rain  to 
the  garden  bed.  Oh !  how  beautiful  the 
palace  of  the  dawn  looked  !  With  its 
walls  and  domes  and  columns  all  of  shin- 
ing silver,  and  its  entrance  hung  with 
rosy  cloud  curtains,  pinned  back  by  a 
silver  star. 

As  the  East  Wind  hurried  the  rain  drops 
down  to  the  waiting  plants,  the  little  pansies 
bowed  their  heads  as  if  thanking  their  kind 
Fairy  for  the  refreshing  shower. 

Just  at  night,  one  rainy  day,  the  pansies 
saw  the  Prince  of  the  Winds  driving  her 
car  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  golden 
palace  of  the  West  Wind,  and  they  said 
among  themselves,  "The  dear  Princess 
has  gone  to  ask  West  Wind  to  blow  away 
the  clouds  that  we  may  have  a  fair  day  to- 
morrow." 

The  rain  ceased  soon  after  the  Fairy 
reached  the  sun  set  palace,  on  her  errand 
of  love.  The  Queen  of  this  gorgeous  home 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  crimson  and  gold 
and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  to 
receive  her  royal  guest. 

"Oh!  what  a  pretty  sunset,"  cried  little 
Ben  Lee,  as  he  looked  toward  the  west  that 
evening,  but  he  never  guessed  who  stood  in 
the  cloud  palace  askingthekind  West  Wind 
to  come  next  day  and  help  his  pansy  plants 
to  grow;  he  only  knew  that  God  loved 
flowers  and  birds  and  little  children,  and  in 
His  own  wise  way  helped  them  to  live  and 
make  the  world  more  beautiful. 

SOPHA    S.    BlXBY. 

Norwich,  N.  V.,  July  28th. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  A  PREPARATION  FOR  SCHOOL. 


The  work  of  the  Kindergarten  is  summed 
up  in  one  brief  sentence,  "During  the  first 
six  years,  put  into  the  child  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge  necessary  to  life."  This 
indicates  the  scope  of  Froebel's  educational 
idea  and  suggests  the  innumerable  lines 
along  which  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten 
lies. 

The  senses  are  the  gateways  of  knowledge, 
and  through  them  the  child  must  receive 
the  first  nourishment  for  the  development 
of  mind.  The  world  is  full  of  sounds, 
colors,  forms  and  all  materials  which 
affect  the  senses  in  varying  combinations; 
but  enlightened  people  have  outgrown  the 
thought  that  children  should  be  left  alone, 
and  unaided  to  find  the  necessary  food  for 
mental  growth  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
go  to  school. 

If,  when  the  senses  are  first  awakening, 
their  training  is  neglected,  all  after  educa- 
tion will  show  a  defect  which  can  never  be 
wholly  removed. 

There  is  nothing  formal  in  the  education 
of  the  Kindergarten;  everything  is  done  in 
the  play  spirit,  because  play  is  the  activity 
which  is  natural  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
man's  development.  So  the  children's 
minds  develop  as  their  bodies  do,  without 
their  being  conscious  of  the  process.  They 
learn  by  doing  and  seeing. 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  race  is 
the  inheritance  of  the  individual,  and  he  is 
never  too  young  to  possess  this  birch-right 
if  the  knowledge  be  adapted  to  his  stage  of 
development  and  his  capacity  for  receiv- 
ing it. 

The  Kindergarten  Gifts,  with  which  the 
children  play  they  are  building  and  design- 
ing, are  the  means  of  giving  them  a  know- 
ledge of  elementary  geometry,  number  and 
form;  such  knowledge  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult   of   handling   thciu    and    playing  with 


them.  There  is  a  logical  sequence  in  the 
development  of  the  Gifts,  each  one  contain- 
ing suggestions  of  those  preceding  it  and 
foreshadowing  those  to  come.  The  first 
consists  of  six  worsted  balls  with  long 
strings  attached,  in  the  three  primary  and 
the  three  secondary  colors.  From  these 
the  youngest  children  gain  a  definite  basis 
for  knowledge  of  color,  direction  and  form. 
All  this  is  taught  as  the  children  play  with 
the  balls.  Direction,  for  instance:  front, 
back;  right,  left;  up  and  down,  they  learn 
as  they  keep  time  to  some  rhythmic  song, 
moving  the  ball  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  words  of  the  song. 

The  Second  Gift  is  a  concrete  illustration 
of  a  great  educational  law.  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  ball  and,  sharply  contrasted  with 
this,  the  cube,  and  then  to  relate  these  two 
opposites,  the  cylinder,  because  it  possesses 
the  qualities  of  both.  The  ball  is  the  symbol 
of  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  all  the 
heavenly  bodies;  the  cube  symbolizes  the 
mineral  kingdom,  because  all  the  crystal 
forms  only  are  modifications  of  it,  and  the 
cylinder  is  found  to  be  the  typical  form  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  When  the 
children's  attention  has  been  directed  to 
these  facts  in  some  simple  and  interesting 
way,  they  are  always  quick  to  observe  how 
everything  can  be  classified  under  one  of 
these  three  forms.  One  little  boy,  after  he  had 
been  in  the  Kindergarten  a  few  months, 
suddenly  discovered  that  his  ht)use  was  full 
of  oblongs  and  that  a  horse  wasn't  anything 
but  a  lot  of  cylinders  put  together. 

Following  this  are  the  building  Gifts, 
which  are  adapted  to  that  stage  of  the 
child's  development  when  he  desires  to  in- 
vestigate, and  to  analyze  the  forms  which  he 
handles.  They  are  cubes  which  are  subdi- 
vided by  cutting  into  various  geometrical 
forms,  and   their  analysis  progresses  from 
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the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  parallel- 
opipedon,  the  triangular  prism,  the  square 
prism  and  the  rectangular  prism  are  found 
among  these  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
So  in  building  miniature  houses,  barns  and 
hotels,  the  children  finding  in  these  funda- 
mental forms  playthings  to  amuse  them, 
are  only  too  glad  to  know  and  to  remember 
their  names.  Succeeding  these  Gifts  are 
the  tablets  used  to  represent  surfaces;  the 
square,  the  half  square,  the  equilateral,  the 
right-angled  scalene  and  the  obtuse-angled 
triangles.  This  Gift  the  children  use  in  lay- 
ing symmetrical  patterns  and  designs  and 
play  that  they  are  making  dining  room 
floors  and  so  forth. 

Following  this  are  the  steel  rings,  the 
sticks  used  to  enclose  space  and  the  seeds 
to  represent  points.  The  possibilities  with 
the  Gifts  are  inexhaustible  because  they 
epitomize  the  world  of  matter,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  show  a  child  a  few  of  their 
possibilities  in  order  to  call  forth  his  in- 
ventive faculty. 

First  the  ball,  cube  and  cylinder,  the 
fundamental  solid  forms  of  creation,  then 
the  parallelopipedon  which  approaches  the 
surface,  then  the  tablets  which  represent 
surfaces,  then  the  sticks  and  rings  which 
represent  lines,  then  the  seeds  used  to  rep- 
resent points  and  to  indicate  the  direction 
of  lines.  Here  is  logical  dependence  and 
development  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract. The  choice  of  the  Gifts  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  science 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  form 
which  can  be  wholly  unfamiliar  to  a  child 
who  has  been  trained  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  Gifts  are  also  valuable  for  manual 
training  as  most  of  them  require  skillful 
and  delicate  handling. 

If  it  is  true  that  impression  must  precede 
expression,  it  is  equally  true  that  expression 
must  follow  impression.  To  lear?i  by  doing 
is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten, and   doing  in  an  orderly  and  logical 


manner,  seeing  the  dependence  of  one 
on  another,  leads  to  orderly  and  logical 
thinking.  The  Occupations  correspond  to 
and  follow  the  Gifts  in  their  development 
and  are  in  miniature  the  industries  of  the 
race.  They  give  the  child  an  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  the  ideas  which  he  has 
gained.  Clay-modeling,  sewing,  weaving^ 
paper-folding,  cutting  and  designing,  are 
Occupations  which  delight  the  children,  for 
in  them  they  find  the  means  to  express 
themselves,  and  this  lays  the  foundation  of 
self-respect,  since  the  children  see  the  tangi- 
ble results  they  have  produced  by  their  own 
thought  and  skill.  Kindergarten  materials 
are  few  and  simple  but  their  possibilities 
are  limitless.  Paper-folding  and  cutting  are 
especially  valuable  in  training  the  child  to 
be  accurate.  The  beauty  of  the  work  is 
not  in  the  material  but  in  the  skill  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  is  handled.  Many  of 
the  forms  are  commenced  by  folding  a 
square  of  paper  so  that  the  folds  make  two 
diameters  and  two  diagonals.  The  children 
call  this  making  "two  books  and  two 
shawls."  The  sewing  and  weaving  are 
valuable  in  awakening  the  artistic  percep- 
tions, for  the  children  are  constantly  see- 
ing colors  in  harmonious  combinations. 
The  blackboard  drawing  which  accom- 
panies the  stick-laying  lessons  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  child's  expression  of  thought 
by  means  of  drawing.  Psychologically 
considered  it  is  a  test  of  his  power  to  ana- 
lyze and  to  abstract.  All  the  work  in  the 
Kindergarten  makes  necessary  the  constant 
use  of  the  hand  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  all  manual  training. 

If  a  Kindergarten  were  conducted  under 
ideal  conditions  the  Kindergartner  would 
spend  some  part  of  each  day  with  her  chil- 
dren in  the  open  country,  near  to  Nature's 
heart,  discovering  her  secrets,  observing  her 
wonders,  cultivating  in  the  children  the 
seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear  and  stimulating 
them  to  intelligent  inquiry.     This  in  itself 
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would  be  laying  an  educational  foundation 
both  deep  and  wide.  But  this  is  not  often 
possible,  so  field  and  forest  contribute  their 
treasures  and  the  children  are  surrounded 
in  the  Kindergarten  by  as  many  natural  ob- 
jects as  are  available  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  their  interest  and  curiosity  in 
natural  phenomena.  So  in  the  Kinder- 
garten we  may  always  find  seeds  sprouting, 
plants  growing,  the  chrysallis  waiting  to 
turn  into  a  butterfly,  the  cocoon  in  which 
the  silk  caterpillar  has  rolled  himself  away, 
specimens  of  quartz  and  other  minerals  and 
perhaps  a  piece  of  tree  which  grew  in  the 
coal  period. 

If  it  is  in  winter,  a  bunch  of  dry  sticks  (as 
they  appear  to  be)  may  be  seen  in  water, 
waiting  for  the  winter  buds  to  open  so  that 
the  children  may  see  the  latent  life  appear- 
ing. It  is  useless  to  try  to  enumerate  all 
the  objects  which  the  thoughtful  Kinder- 
gartner  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  secure  and 
make  tributary  to  her  work.  About  each 
of  these  things  she  has  some  pleasant  little 
talk  or  story  with  which  to  interest  and 
teach  the  children,  thus  fostering  the  germ 
of  a  scientific  mind. 

There  are  many  stories  which  give  the 
children  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
geography  such  as  the  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
These  stories  are  very  entertaining  and  at 
the  same  time  they  give  some  idea  of  the 
climatic  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 


of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 

living  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Sto- 
ries about  animals,  if  judiciously  told,  foster 
in  the  child  a  love  for  natural  history  and 
give  him  the  facts  which  form  the  ground- 
work for  this  study.  In  stories  and  con- 
versations with  the  children  the  Kinder- 
gartner  finds  her  best  opportunities  for 
seed-sowing;  for  by  means  of  stories  and 
simple  experiments  there  is  no  department 
of  science  which  cannot  be  simplified  and 
made  interesting  to  children,  and  in  con- 
versations with  them  they  are  led  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  taught  to  express  them 
in  correct  language. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
method  of  work  is  based  is  found  in  one  of 
Froebel's  own  sentences.  "It  is  not  by 
teaching  and  imparting  a  mere  variety  and 
multitude  of  facts  that  a  school  becomes  a 
school  (in  the  true  sense)  but  only  by  em- 
phasizing the  living  unity  that  is  in  all 
things." 

The  acorn  is  not  the  oak,  although  it 
contains  within  it  all  the  elements  and 
possibilities  of  the  full  grown  tree,  and  so 
the  Kindergarten  is  not  a  school  of  science, 
art  or  ethics,  nor  the  Kindergartner  a 
teacher  of  these  things.  But  she  can  say 
as  each  child  leaves  her  influence,  "  I  have 
laid  the  foundation,  though  another 
buildeth."  Mary  Katherin  Young. 

New   York. 


COURTESY. 


Summer  said  to  the  Spring:  "What  a  wonderful  thing 
It  is  to  bring  in  so  much  sweetness  and  grace, 

I  am  sure,  that  to  you  my  blossoms  are  due, 
And  I  feel  I  am  taking  your  place. 

"I  never  can  blush,  but  I  think  of  your  flush; 

And  the  eyes  of  the  flowers  at  evening  are  wet; 
There  was  something  so  fair  in  your  innocent  air, 

That  your  going  we  can  but  regret." 


"You  beautiful  comer,"  said  Spring  to  the  Summer, 
"I  lived  out  my  life  but  to  brighten  your  way; 

I  heard  the  buds  swelling,  and  could  not  help  telling, 
For  I  knew  you  would  see  them  some  day. 

"It  was  only  my  duty  to  bring  you  the  beauty. 
And  to  help  one  another  is  a  lesson  for  all. 

And  perhaps  you'll  be  willing,  your  mission  fulfilling, 
To  leave  something  to  brighten  the  Fall." 
SeU-ctfd.  Mrs.   ].  C.  WiiiTON. 
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BABY  GAY  AND  BABY  GREY. 


Two  little, green  apples  grew  side  by  side 
on  a  great,  big  tree. 

Baby  Gay  and  Baby  Grey  were  happy 
little  apples  until  one  day  rough  Mr,  Hail 
rushed  by  them  and  in  his  hurry  he  let  two 
of  his  little  hailstones  strike  them.  Mr. 
Hail  was  in  too  much  haste  to  say  "  excuse 
me,"  so  rushed  on. 

The  baby  apples  cried  a  moment  with 
pain  but  it  was  soon  over  and  they  nestled 
down  in  their  Mamma's  comfortable  arms 
and  went  to  sleep. 

These  babies  grew  until  they  were  large, 
round,  green  apples.  The  place  where  the 
hailstones  hurt  them  made  a  bruised  spot 
on  their  cheeks. 

Baby  Grey  thought  of  her  scar  a  moment, 
then  began  to  cry,  and  said,  "  No  use  in 
living,  I  have  a  great,  ugly  spot  on  my  cheek, 
no  one  will  ever  love  me,  I  am  just  tired  of 
living.  I  can  never  be  pretty  nor  can  I 
ever  be  sweet  and  nice  as  my  sister  on  that 
long,  beautiful  branch;  I  am  just  going  to 
give  up." 

So  she  did,  and  pouted  herself  into  a 
shriveled,  dried-up  apple. 

Not  so  with  Baby  Gay.  She  said,  "  I  know 
I  can  never  be  pretty  on  one  side  for  the 
hail  made  such  a  large  hole  in  my  cheek, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  in  that  way. 


Ami  not  put  into  the  world  to  do  some- 
thing towards  making  someone  happy  if  it 
is  only  to  be  a  mouthful  of  good  apple  for 
a  hungry  little  boy? 

"  I  am  going  to  turn  my  good  cheek  to  the 
sunshine  and  make  it  grow  so  fat  and  rosy 
that  when  little  girls  and  boys  see  me  they 
will  forget  all  about  my  bruised  side,  and 
will  love  me  for  what  there  is  good  in  me. 
I  will  ask  the  sunbeams  to  shine  and  shine 
on  me  so  warm  and  bright,  that  my  coat 
will  grow  as  red  as  Mary's  cheeks,  and  my 
meat  will  be  as  juicy  and  sweet  as  is  possi- 
ble for  an  apple's  to  be.  God  made  me  to 
be  a  happy  Baby  Gay,  for  he  wishes  all  of 
his  babies  to  be  happy,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  give  up  and  be  cross  and  ugly  just  be- 
cause Mr.  Hail  made  a  mistake  and  let 
some  of  his  little  stones  hurt  me.  So  much 
more  is  the  reason  that  /  should  try  to  be 
happy:'' 

The  dear  Baby  Gay  did  as  she  said,  and 
she  grew,  and  grew,  and  grew,  until  her 
good  cheek  was  as  round,  red  and  juicy  as 
a  pippin  could  be.  It  puffed  around  the 
bruised  spot  so  closely  that  Hattie  had  to 
open  her  great  blue  eyes  pretty  wide  to 
find  the  scar  when  she  came  to  pluck  the 
apple  for  little,  lame  Carl. 

C.  L.  S. 


EDUCATIONAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


"Education  consists  in  leading  man  as  a 
thinking,  intelligent  being,  growing  into 
self-consciousness,  to  a  pure,  conscious  and 
free  representation  of  the  inner  law  of 
Divine  Unity,  and  in  teaching  ways  and 
means  thereto." 

Life-Unity  is  the  word  which  tells  the 
whole  story.  Here  Froebel's  and  Herbert 
Spencer's  ideas  are  vitally  the  same.  Spen- 
cer  limits  its    application    to    developing 


thought,  while  Froebel  sees  it  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  developing  life,  which  is  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  thought.  Al- 
though Froebel's  principles  are  applicable 
to  all  stages  of  life,  his  interest  was  centered 
in  childhood,  for  there  he  found  the  hope 
of  humanity. 

The  child  comes  into  the  world  a  realized 
thought  of  God.  His  natural  tendencies 
need  right  guidance,  though  only  guidance. 
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for,  as  Emerson  says,  "No  man  can  teach 
another,  only  remove  obstacles  from  the 
path  and  secure  liberty  in  following  nature's 
indications."  Hence  education  at  this  time 
is  passive.  It  is  not  for  us  to  impose  a  new 
nature  upon  the  child,  to  mould  him  into 
any  form  we  may  prefer, — rather,  it  is  our 
duty  to  aid  him  in  reaching  that  individuality 
which  Miss  Blow  calls  "the  divine  spark  we 
bring  with  us  into  the  world,  whose  burning 
is  our  being,  whose  shining  is  our  life." 
This  implies  on  the  part  of  the  child,  a 
free,  spontaneous  growth  from  within  out- 
ward. 

"This  self-activity  is  not  only  the  means 
of  making  internal  external,  but  also  of  mak- 
ing external  internal.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  outside  world, 
the  child  is  provided  with  the  same  material 
which  Nature  provided  her  child.  In  the 
most  ideal  culture  of  the  primitive  man, 
the  concrete  was  given,  in  preparation  for 
the  underlying  truths  the  abstract.  Simi- 
larly in  the  Kindergarten,  the  Gifts,  the 
fundamental  forms  of  Nature  in  their 
simplest  elements,  are  presented,  from 
which  is  derived  a  recognition  of  the  un- 


derlying intellectual  and  spiritual  truths. 
From  the  created  the  child  is  led  to  the 
source,  the  Creator. 

Man  is  a  developing  organism,  /.  e.,  a 
being  consisting  of  parts,  of  which  the  func- 
tions of  each  are  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  whole.  Hence,  in  order  to  gain  de- 
velopment of  the  whole,  there  must  be  de- 
velopment in  all  phases  of  his  nature,  phy- 
sical, mental  and  spiritual,  symbolized  in 
Froebel's  words  of  life,  light  and  love. 
With  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  and 
a  great  deal  of  love,  the  child  is  provided 
with  something  to  do,  something  to  hope 
for,  something  to  love,  and  thereby  has  ob- 
tained the  open  sesameof  life  which  enables 
him  to  pass  from  an  unconscious  condition 
through  the  light  of  true  wisdom,  to  perfect 
harmony,  to  a  true  conscious  living.  Al- 
though pre-eminent  care  is  taken  of  the  in- 
dividual, it  is  the  bettering  of  humanity 
which  Froebel  seeks.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
mutual  dependence  of  the  two,  society  and 
the  individual  being  necessities  each  for  the 
advancement  of  the  other. 

Jean  Child. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE    STANDPOINT    OF    AN    OUTSIDE    OBSERVER.* 


To  turn  aside  a  moment  from  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  Kindergarten  training  upon 
the  little  children,  I  wish  to  record  the  pro- 
found impression  I  have  received  of  the 
value  of  the  Kindergarten  work  to  the 
workers  themselves,  to  the  young  girls  and 
women  who  devote  themselves  to  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  the  Kindergarten,  and 
to  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
work  of  teaching. 

A  very  short  time  ago,  I  heard  a  lady 
who  herself  had  graduated  with  high  honor 
from    Vassar    College,    and    who   was    the 

♦Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Kindergarten  Section  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  at  St.  Paul. 


mother  of  Iwo  beautiful  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  declare  that  if  it  were  in  her  power 
she  would  make  a  course  of  training  in 
Kindergarten  work  a  legal  pre-requisite  to 
marriage  for  every  young  woman.  She 
said,  and  I  believe  she  was  right,  "  that  the 
latter  years  of  a  young  woman's  school  or 
college  life,  and  the  period  which  she  so 
frequently  spends  in  social  pleasures  after 
that  school  or  college  life  is  ended,  tends  to 
separation  from  child-life,  and  to  cause  for- 
getfulness  of  the  feelings  ami  sympathies 
of  very  little  children,"  Hence,  when  the 
young  wife  is  called  to  assume  the  duties  of 
maternity,  she  is,  with  the  exception  of  ma- 
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ternal  instinct  of  affection  for  her  child,  in 
the  most  utterly  unfitted  condition  possible  to 
rightly  care  for  and  understand  that  littleone. 
I  am  sure  that  nearly  all  observers  of  the 
development  of  young  people  have  noticed 
that  there  is  in  most  of  them  a  period  when 
they  are  unsympathetic  and  repellant  toward 
small  children.  The  big  boy  of  18  or  20 
does  not  want  the  little  boy  of  3  or  4 
"bothering  around,"  as  he  calls  it.  The 
school  miss  of  the  same  age  thinks  the 
little  brother  and  sister  a  necessary  nuisance, 
only  to  be  tolerated — scarcely  ever  to  be 
loved  and  respected.  All  the  stories  of  the 
mischief  perpetrated,  and  the  secrets  un- 
folded by  the  small  brother,  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  young  lady  sister,  have  their 
origin  and  point  in  this  phase  of  the  de- 
velopment of  family  life.  The  only  cure 
for  this  unsympathetic  stage  of  mental  and 
moral  development  in  young  women,  is  a 
conscientious  return  to  the  study  of  the  life 
and  feelings  of  very  young  children. 

To  the  credit  of  young  girls  be  it  said 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  study  in  which  it 
is  so  easy  to  interest  them,  or  which  they 
pursue  with  more  persistent  enthusiasm, 
when  once  they  are  interested,  than  this 
same  study  of  Kindergarten  principles. 
And  what  a  beautiful  preparation  for  mother- 
hood is  such  a  course  of  instruction  and 
training.  How  it  will  quicken  their  appre- 
hension and  appreciation  of  the  intelligence 
of  young  children.  How  careful  will  it 
make  them  of  the  impressions  they  them- 
selves make  upon  the  little  ones.  Never 
among  young  mothers  trained  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten, will  we  find  that  petulance  and 
lack  of  self-control  so  often  witnessed  in 
those  who  have  come  into  their  maternal 
cares  and  duties  without  any  such  prepara- 
tion. "I  am  going  to  give  you  a  good, 
sound  whipping,  for  I  feel  just  like  it,"  I 
heard  a  young  mother  say,  a  short  time 
since,  to  a  little  child  whose  restlessness 
had,  as  she  expressed  it,  "worn  her  all  out." 


And  she  was  as  good  as  her  word,  giving 
the  little  one  so  severe  a  punishment  that  it 
shortly  after  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion, whereat  the  foolish  young  mother  re- 
joiced, and  said:  "Just  see  what  a  good  thing 
it  is  once  in  awhile  to  give  Robbie  a  regular 
trouncing."  Who,  in  the  possession  of 
any  right  sentiment,  but  would  feel  deeply 
sorry  for  both  mother  and  child?  Speaking 
of  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  young 
teacher  of  child-hfe  and  child-intelligence, 
we  must  not  forget  to  notice  how  much  can 
be  learned  from  the  simple,  unsophisticated 
revelations  of  the  little  ones  themselves. 
"Johnnie,"  said  a  teacher  in  my  Kinder- 
garten, to  a  fractious  little  urchin  who  had 
not  yet  been  brought  within  metes  and 
bounds,  "Johnnie,  if  I  should  write  a  note 
to  your  papa  and  tell  him  how  troublesome 
you  have  been  this  morning,  what  do  you 
think  he  would  say  or  do?"  Johnny  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  thoughtfully  for  a  moment 
and  then  replied :  "Well,it  would  just  depend 
on  how  he  felt;  if  he  came  home  from  the 
store  feeling  good,  he  wouldn't  say  a  word 
or  do  a  thing;  but  if  he  came  home  tired 
and  worried,  I  expect  he'd  give  me  a  real 
good  spanking."  What  teacher  of  good 
judgment  but  would  draw  from  this  state- 
ment a  useful  and  instructive  inference?  And 
so  from  the  standpoint  of  an  outside  observer 
only,  I  say:  The  Kindergarten  is  the  school 
of  God.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  ways  in 
which  the  Creator  is  now  manifesting  Him- 
self to  men,  through  inspiring  forms  of  ac- 
tivity that  are  evidently  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Never  was  the  immanence 
of  God  so  visibly  manifest  in  our  world  as 
to-day.  When  that  Divine  Spirit  is  making 
itself  manifest  in  almost  countless  forms 
of  beneficient  activity,  in  institutions  of 
all  kinds  for  alleviating  the  suffering 
of  the  human  race,  for  rescuing  the 
young  from  sinful  surroundings  and  in- 
fluences; in  the  building  of  asylums  and 
hospitals,    in    the    founding    of    industrial 
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schools,  in  the  teaching  of  kindness  and 
love  for  all  created  things;  in  the  establish- 
ment of  humane  societies  and  flower  mis- 
sions, and  bands  of  hope,  and  especially  in 
the  establishment  and  widespread  diffusion 
of  Kindergartens.  In  one  of  his  books 
Froebel,  the  great  founder  of  the  system, 
the  one  to  whom  came,  almost  as  a  revela- 
tion, this  knowledge  of  child-life,  beauti- 
fully says:  "He  who  will  early  learn  to 
recognize  the  Creator  must  early  exercise 
his  own  power  of  action  with  the  conscious- 


ness that  he  is  bringing  about  what  is  good. 
For  the  doing  good  is  the  link  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator,  and  the  conscious 
doing  of  it  is  the  conscious  connection,  the 
true  living  union  of  the  man  with  God,  of 
the  individual  man  as  of  the  human  race." 
If  we  would  early  bring  our  children,  as  I 
trust  we  all  desire  to  do,  into  conscious 
connection  with  the  divine,  loving  Creator, 
let  us  send  them  to  the  true  Kindergarten. 
Helen  E.  Starrett. 
Keiiwood  Instittite,  Chicago,  .III. 


HINTS  FROM  WORDSWORTH  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Very  trivial  circumstances  often  awaken 
in  man  a  host  of  remembrances  of  the  past, 
and  often  this  awakening  is  a  light  which 
illumines  the  memories,  giving  them  power 
which  they  did  not  possess  in  the  past. 

To  Wordsworth  the  sight  of  the  sparrow's 
nest — the  sight  of  a  butterfly,  brought  sweet 
memories  of  his  childhood,  his  father's 
family,  and,  especially,  the  remembrance 
of  his  sister  Emmeline. 

"the  sparrow's  nest." 

Coming  suddenly  upon  a  sparrow's  nest, 
with  its  bright  blue  eggs,  in  some  shel- 
tered nook,  there  flashes  across  his  mind 
not  only  the  memory  of  the  sparrow's  nest 
of  his  childhood,  visited  by  his  sister  Em- 
meline and  himself,  but  also  a  realization 
comes  of  what  that  sister  was  to  him. 

By  her  more  delicate,  more  timid  nature 
she  gave  eyes  and  ears  to  the  heedless  boy. 
She  tempered  his  nature  with  thoughtful- 
ness,  taught  him  care  for  others,  arising 
from  a  heart  of  sympathy,  and  awoke  in 
him  love  and  joy. 


All  this,  "the  blessing  of  his  later  years," 
was  present  with  him  in  boyhood  in  his  lit- 
tle sister. 

"to  a  butterfly." 

So,  too,  with  the  butterfly  the  boy's  joy 
in  the  gorgeous-hued  creature,  was  the  joy 
of  the  hunter.  Eager  to  possess,  he  sprang 
from  brake  to  bush — the  girl  followed, 
wishing  to  be  near  the  butterfly,  yet  fearing 
"to  brush  the  dust  from  off  its  wings." 

Man's  home  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
lower  order  of  creation.  He  shelters  the 
horse  and  cow,  the  dog  and  cat  from  harm; 
his  orchards  are  a  dwelling  place  for  the 
birds,  and  even  the  tiny  butterfly  seeks  rest 
in  his  gardens. 

How  we  love  to  watch  the  fluttering  little 
creatures,  poised  upon  some  flower,  as  mo- 
tionless as  "frozen  seas,"  then  suddenly 
darting  up,  full  of  joy,  floating  away  upon 
the  breeze. 

It  speaks  of  sunshine,  and  long,  long 
summer  days,  of  everything  that  is  bright 
and  joyous.  Alice  McRov. 

Chicago. 
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TYPICAL  LESSON  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


BY    THEIR    FRUITS  YE    SHALL  KNOW    THEM. 


The  fruit  of  the  fall  season  is  a  fitting 
symbol  to  convey  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  little  children,  the  law  of  Cause  and 
Effect.  The  text  used  is:  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  selected  for  the 
reason  that  it  embodies  this  principle 
adapted  to  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
text,  as  we  are  to  use  it,  will  become  By 
their  effects  ye  shall  know  them  (the  causes). 
Or  still  later.  By  their  acts,  work  or 
service  ye  shall  know  them." 

In  order  to  attain  this  end  in  the  most 
logical  way,  begin  with  the  natural  symbols 
of  the  text,  each  day's  work  leading  from 
the  literal  idea  toward  the  spiritual,  under- 
lying this  text.  The  dawning  of  this  truth 
shoruld  be  as  gradual  and  natural  as  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  no  sudden  transitions, 
but  a  merging  of  one  step  into  the  other, 
so  as  to  make  one  grand  whole.  The  chil- 
dren should  breathe  it  in  from  their  every 
day  plays,  games,  songs,  marches,  stories 
and  pictures.  The  Gifts  and  schools  of 
work,  should  be  made  to  speak  this  truth 
to  them.  Instead  of  being  used  as  ends, 
they  are  to  be  means  to  the  end.  A  few 
suggestions  only  as  to  the  many  ways  this 
can  be  done  are  given,  leaving  details  to  be 
worked  out  according  to  the  individuality  of 
mother  or  teacher. 

SYNOPSIS,    PART    I. 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
Leading  children  to  see  the  results  of  all 
growth,  as  fruit. 

1.  Literal  fruits — including  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes, 
bananas,  oranges  and  lemons. 

2.  Vegetables  as  fruit — using  tomato 
to  make  the  transition — because  of  its  like- 
ness to  both  fruit  and  vegetable,  thus  mak- 
ing  this   step    easy    and   natural.     In    this 


way    also    using    other    vegetables — peas, 
beans,  cucumbers,  peppers,  etc. 

3.  Grains  as  fruit — beginning  with  corn, 
because  of  its  common  classification  under 
both  vegetable  and  grain.  So  on  with 
other  grains — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  etc. 

4.  Nuts  as  fruit — including  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  hickorynuts,  beechnuts,  pecans. 

5.  Leaves  as  fruit — as  they  also  speak  of 
the  tree,  plant  or  vine  on  which  they  grow, 
dwelling  particularly  on  those  trees,  plants 
or  vines  which  in  common  parlance  have 
no  fruit;  for  example,  maples,  Virginia 
creeper  and  ferns. 

6.  Blossoms  as  fruit — dwelling  on  those 
trees  or  plants  which  are  best  known  by 
their  flowers. 

7.  Seeds  as  fruit — by  this  time  the  chil- 
dren being  able  to  know  a  plant  or  tree  by 
any  of  its  fruits,  and  to  name  and  number 
all  kinds   of  fruit  each  one  has. 

PART    II. 

Leading  still  further  from  the  literal  idea 
toward  the  idea  of  actions  or  labor  as  fruit 
also  to  individuality  of  fruit. 

8.  Milk,  eggs,  wool  and  honey  as  the 
fruit  of  the  animal  world — leading  children 
toward  the  thought  that  the  performance  of 
that  for  which  a  person  or  thing  was  cre- 
ated is  fruitage;  for  instance,  the  work  of 
the  horse  considered  as  fruit. 


The  action  of  force  as  fruit — including 
wind  and  water  force,  and  force  of  gravity, 
(through  balance)  leading  children  to  dis- 
cover the  effects  of  these  forces. 

TOPICS    FOR    MORNING    EXERCISES. 

I.  Universality  of  fruit,  or  all  growth 
has  some  kind  of  fruit. 
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2.  Individuality  of  fruit,  or  all  growth 
has  its  own  particular  kind  of  fruit. 

3.  Quality  of  fruit,  or  the  possibilities 
in  each  tree  or  plant. 

METHOD. 

Have  a  picture  drawn  on  a  blackboard  of 
a  branch  of  an  apple  tree  with  leaves  on 
it.  Have  the  children  look  at  it  care- 
fully in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  from  what  tree  they  think  it  may  have 
come.  Let  each  child  who  seems  to  have 
any  idea  on  the  subject  express  it.  Do  not 
let  him  know  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 
What  is  put  on  the  board  should  lead  him 
to  judge  of  his  own  correctness.  After 
each  has  told  what  branch  he  thinks  it  is, 
all  are  told  that  something  will  be  put  on 
the  branch  which  will  show  whether  he  has 
seen  rightly  or  not.  The  apple  is  then 
added  to  the  branch. 

The  next  day  a  peach  branch  is  used  in 
much  the  same  way,  and  so  on  with  the 
series,  until  the  children  are  filled  with  the 
idea  that  everything  growth  puts  forth  is 
speaking  of  the  plant  or  tree,  leaves,  blos- 
soms, fruit  or  seed.  This  little  method 
used  rightly  will  increase  the  interest  and 
intelligence  each  day,  the  children  growing 
eager  to  know  trees  and  plants  by  every 
part.  By  changing  the  words  of  the  songs, 
these  may  be  made  effective  means  to  im- 
press your  thought  for  the  day.  The  little 
song  "  Good  Morning  Glorious  Sun,"  with 
this  verse  added  to  it,  will  be  a  help  in 
creating  the  feeling  that  this  same  glorious 
sun  is  sent  to  ripen  all  these  fruits,  on  which 
we  are  so  dependent. 

God  sends  his  bright  warm  sun. 

And  soft  refreshing  rain 
To  ripen  glowing  fruits, 

And  waving  fields  of  grain. 

With  the  Gifts  the  thought  could  be  de- 
veloped in  a  simple  way  like  this;  with  the 
worsted  balls.  Show  pictures  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruits,    or   the   fruits   them- 


selves. Then  give  each  a  First  Gift  ball 
and  let  them  match  the  colors  of  the  fruits 
to  the  balls.  Another  day  tell  them  we  are 
going  to  have  one  little  blue-bird  and  let  it 
find  just  the  kind  of  fruit  it  wants  to  eat. 
Let  each  child  show  what  kind  of  fruit  tree 
he  wants  by  the  ball  he  selects.  They  can 
make  a  tree  of  their  hand  and  arm,  and 
hang  their  balls  on  it  for  fruit.  One  child 
may  take  the  blue  ball  for  a  blue-bird  and 
tell  the  teacher  what  kind  of  fruit  the  bird 
wants.  The  little  fingers  are  to  be  the 
leaves  on  the  tree.  Have  the  fingers  close 
over  the  balls  so  that  the  leaves  hide  the 
fruit.  Then  the  bird  does  not  know  which 
tree  to  go  to,  that  he  may  get  the  kind  of 
fruit  he  wants.  The  wind  begins  to  blow 
the  leaves  aside,  so  the  fruit  can  be  seen  on 
the  tree.  Then  the  blue-bird  flies  to  the 
tree  on  which  is  the  fruit  he  wants.  Another 
child  takes  the  blue  ball,  and  has  the  bird 
find  which  tree  to  fly  to,  as  before,  by  the 
fruit  on  it.  The  children  exchange  balls, 
according  to  the  kind  of  fruit  tree  each  wants 
to  have,  and  so  on,  every  one  having  a  turn 
to  play  with  the  blue  ball. 

1  At  o  n  e  o  f 

the  older  tab- 
lets a  bare 
vine  is  made 
of  the  half 
rings.  Other 
c  h  i  1  d  r  e  n 
might  be 
called  to  look 
at  it  as  it 
stands. 

Of  course 
they  will  not 
be  able  to  tell 
what  this  is, 
but  are  told 
to  return  after  a  while  and  see  if  they  can 
then  tell  what  this  work  is.  When  they 
leave  the  children  can  add  the  bunches  of 
grapes,  (made  of  button  moulds.) 
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AVhen  the  children  return  they  will  see 
this  result  and  can  quickly  tell  what  kind 
of  a  vine  this  is,  by  the  fruit. 


Mrs.  Hailmann's  Second  Gift  beads  need 
only  be  suggested,  this  being  one  of  the 
many  ways  they  might  be  used.  By  using 
sticks  run  through  the  cubes,  this  arbor  is 
easily  built  by  the  children,  first  showing  it  to 
pther  children  without  the  fruit,  then  after- 
ward with  the  bunches  of  grapes  hanging 
down  in  this  way.     Fig.  3. 

Let  the  children  sew  cards  with  an  un- 
'  known  tree  on  it,  with  the  promise  that 
when  it  is  finished  they  will  have  drawn  in 
the  center  for  them  to  paint,  the  fruit  which 
will  tell  them  what  tree  this  is  intended  to 
be.     Similar  to  Fig.  4  on  next  page. 

Have  each  teacher  procure  the  bare 
branch  of  some  different  kind  of  fruit  tree — 
each  table  knowing  only  what  kind  their 
own  is. 

Let  the  bare  branches  be  thoroughly 
examined  by  all  the  children,  seeing  if  they 
can  tell  from  what  kind  of  tree  they  have 
come.  At  each  table,  model  the  fruit  cor- 
responding to  their  branch,  making  a  point 
of  the  form  as  the  means  by  which  the  other 
children  are  to  tell  what  kind  this  is.  At 
morning  exercises  the  next  day,  have  each 
table  display  the  branch  with  the  fruit  they 
have  modeled  attached  to  it,  letting  the 
other  children  tell  what  it  is.  Modelling 
and  painting  the  fruit  when  drawn  may  be 
easily  carried  out  in  the  homes,  and  ought 


to  be  very  suggestive  to  mothers  with  this 
subject. 

Before  the  children  have  learned  to  know 
a  tree  by  any  but  its  literal  fruits,  some 
little  story  as  the  foHowing  would  help  to 
fix  the  idea  in  the  children's  minds,  after 
they  themselves  had  gotten  it  from  the 
other  work: 

In  a  little  cottage  there  lived  a  family, 
papa,  mamma,  little  sister  and  brother.  Papa 
went  out  to  the  country  one  day  late  in  the 
fall.  When  he  came  back  home  that  night 
Grandpa  had  sent  each  of  the  children  a 
fruit  tree  to  plant  under  the  nursery  win- 
dows. 

These  trees  had  no  leaves  on  them,  and 
looked  almost  alike,  so  they  could  not  tell 
what  kind  they  were. 


The  children  planted  them  where  the  sun 
could  shine  on  them  all  day,  and  they  water- 
ed them  and  took  good  care  of  them.  All 
during  the  winter,  they  looked  at  their  trees 
and  wondered  what  kinds  they  were;  but 
even  Papa  was  not  sure.  When  spring 
came  they  watched  for  the  blossoms.  At 
last  they  came  peeping  out,  looking  very 
much  alike.  Then  the  wind  blew  away  the 
little  flower  dresses,  and  the  green  leaves 
began  to  come  out.  The  children  were 
astonished  to  see  that  these  were  quite 
alike  too.  When  were  they  to  know  what 
kinds  of  trees  they  were?  About  this  time 
they  went  to  live  a  year  or  two  with  Grandpa. 
As   soon  as  they  saw  him,  they  asked  him 
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about  their  trees,  but  he  could  not  remem- 
ber just  what  kind  of  trees  he  had  sent. 


After  they  had  lived  in  the  country  a 
long  while,  they  moved  back  with  Papa  and 
Mamma  to  their  old  home  in  the  city.  As 
soon  as  they  were  inside  the  gate,  they  ran 
as  fast  as  they  could  to  see  their  fruit  trees. 
They  looked  at  them,  and  then  called  out 
to  Mamma  and  Papa,  "We  know  now  what 
kinds  our  trees  are;  brother's  is  a  pear  tree, 
because  it  has  a  beautiful,  yellow  pear  on 
it,  and  sister's  is  an  apple  tree,  for  it  has  a 
bright,  red  apple  on  it." 

When  we  go  to  the  circle  for  our  game, 
have  the  same  thought  borne  out  in  another 
way.  One  child  will  undertake  to  make 
something  which  is  necessary  to  help  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  fruit  to  grow. 

She  will  take  about  twelve  children  and 
place  them  opposite  each  other  on  the  mid- 
dle lines  of  the  circle.  Only  those  taking 
part  in  the  play  know  what  the  fruit  is  to 
be.  When  they  are  placed  at  equal  inter- 
vals along  the  lines,  each  child  raises  his 
arms  horizontally  in  front,  until  he  touches 
the  arms  of  the  child  opposite.  They  then 
unite  hands,  making  a  little  arbor.  Twelve 
children  are  selected  for  vines  to  be 
planted,  one  at  each  post  of  the  arbor. 
Each  little  vine  is  curled  uj)  at  the  foot  of 
the  post,  ready  to  grow   up  and  put  forth 


fruit.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle 
are  two  rows  of  children,  with  arms  out- 
stretched, representing  fruit  trees.  They 
are  either  apple  or  pear  trees,  this  to  be 
determined  by  the  shape  the  hands  assume 
to  represent  the  fruit.  As  the  rain  drops 
come  pattering  down,  the  little  grape  vines 
begin  to  creep  up  and  up,  until  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  arbor  and  hang  their  bunches 
of  fruit  (the  little  hands  outstretched) 
through  the  top  of  the  arbor.  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  trees,  the  hands  have  assumed 
one  of  the  two  positions — either  little  lists 
closed  roundly  for  apples,  or  elongated  for 
pears. 

Now  the  ones  who  know  nothing  about 
what  each  represents  are  called  on  to  find 
the  pear  trees,  apple  trees  and  grape  vines, 
according  to  the  fruit  put  forth. 

With  this,  lead  the  child  to  express  these 
thoughts  according  to  his  own  individual, 
ideas  concerning  them,  letting  as   much  of 
the  play  as  possible  be  his  own  expression. 

The  sense  games  may  be  of  great  service. 
By  making  a  few  changes  in  the  words,  and 
using  fruits  of  all  kind  this  little  play  may 
be  very  helpful  either  at  home  or  in  the 
Kindergarten.  Blindfold  the  eyes,  that 
touch  may  be  unaided  in  telling  what  fruit  it 
may  be  which  is  placed  in  the  child's  hands. 

You've  a  fruit  within  your  hand, 

Can  you  tell  what  it  may  be? 
But  I  hope  you  understand 

You  may  feel,  but  you  must  not  see. 

One  day  we  played  this,  using  all  the 
fruits,  vegetables,  seeds  and  the  most  famil- 
iar leaves.  While  we  were  playing,  a  little, 
bright  faced  girl  looked  up  at  me  and  said, 
"  Oh!  Miss  Hill,  the  whole  world  is  full  of 
fruits  and  Papa  and  Mamma  don't  know  any- 
thing about  them  till  I  tell  them  at  night." 

These  are  the  experiences  of  my  own  Kin- 
dergarten, and  the  i)lays  the  expressions  of 
the  chiUlren. 

The  morning  exercises,  by  means  of 
pictures,  stories   and   songs,  filled   them  so 
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full  of  the  idea  that  when  we  came  back  on 
the  circle  for  games  they  were  able  to  make 
or  create  their  own  plays,  my  part  being 
only  to  guide  them.  The  text  never  was 
explained  to  them — what  need  of  it  when 
they  had  lived  it  in  its  broadest  sense  for 
nearly  three  months.  When  it  was  read  to 
them,  it   was   only   an   expression  in  words 


this  diagonal  crease.  Fold  the  other  two 
adjacent  edges  along  this  same  diagonal 
crease,  thus  forming  a  diamond.  This 
folded  out  of  a  four  inch  square  of  green 
folding  paper  makes  (a). 

For  ((^)  make  (a)  again.  Fold  this  in 
half,  making  two  acute  angles  come  to- 
gether.   Open  out  into  [a),  take  one  acute- 


of  what  they  had  understood  and  felt  for 
weeks.     No  comments  were  made   on  it  in 
any  way,  for  it  had  been  part  of  their   lives, 
for  many,  many  days. 

As  the  thought  goes  on  in  further  de- 
velopment, the  following  plays  (with  trian- 
gular tablets),  with  their  corresponding  Oc- 
cupations may  serve  as  suggestions.  In 
both  of  these  add  leaf  or  flower  as  the  fruit, 
which  tells  that  one  vine  is  the  Virginia 
creeper,  the  other  the  morning  glory. 

DIRECTIONS     FOR     FOLDING. 

Fold  two  opposite  corners  together. 
Open  out  and  fold  two  adjacent  edges  along 


angle  and  fold  to  middle  of  line  just  formed. 
The  picture  will  be  the  best  guide  in  com- 
pleting this  fold  to  make  (^).  To  make 
(c)  take  a  two  inch  square  and  fold  the 
sameas  in  (a). 

To  make  (<?)  take  two  inch  purple 
square.  Fold  together  two  opposite  cor- 
ners. Open  and  fold  two  adjacent  edges 
along  the  diagonal  crease.  Follow  the 
picture  for  last  fold  to  complete  (<?). 

The  thought  in  these  lessons  will  be  more 
fully  developed  in  the  October  and  Novem- 
ber issues. 

Patty  S.   Hill> 

Louisville,  Ky. 


"Manual  work,  whether  in  paper,  in  clay,  tion  and  beauty,  would  become  a  most 
or  in  wood,  if  duly  accompanied  with  valuable  educational  instrument."— Z:'r.  /. 
measurement  training  to  a  sense  of  propor-      G.  Fitch. 
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This  department  of  our  magazine  is  es- 
tablished with  an  earnest  desire  to  help 
mothers  of  young  children  to  train  them  in 
a  wholesome  manner,  physically,  mentally 
and  morally.  It  is  especially  for  those 
whose  children  are  too  young  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten. We  also  wish  to  help  young 
mothers  keep  themselves  at  their  best  for 
their  children's  sake,  to  "live  for  their  chil- 
dren" in  the  highest  sense.  It  is  not  living 
for  your  child  to  make  a  slave  of  yourself 
for  him.  It  is  not  living  with  your  child  to 
give  him  your  individual  thought  and  at- 
tention day  and  night,  overpowering  him 
with  your  solicitations  for  his  welfare. 

We  wish  to  help  you  to  make  use  of  your 
God-given  powers,  that  life  will  seem  worth 
the  living  for  both  yourselves  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  little  ones  placed  in  your  sacred 
care.  You,  dear  mothers,  are  Kinder-gart- 
ners!  Every  mother  is  a  "gartner"  to  her 
little  "kinder."  Are  you  desirous  to  be  a 
good"gartner,"  trying  to  find  the  best  means 
of  developing  your  child  into  a  well-bal- 
anced, strong,  capable  human  being?  Then 
come  to  us;  let  us  think  over  these  things 
together.  If  we  do  not  seem  to  meet  your 
particular  needs,  let  us  know,  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  supply  them.  We  wish  you  to 
ask  questions  and  also  give  experiences  that 
will  be  helpful  to  other  mothers.  A  little 
child  should  be  healthy  and  happy— should 
never  be  the  cause  of  anxiety.  It  should 
be  free  to  live,  and  live  naturally,  as 
the  bird  or  the  butterfly,  and  it  is  for  you 
to  know  how  to  let  him  have  this  free, 
happy,  joyous  life. 

Auntie  knowing  two  year  old  Herbert's 
fondness  for  bananas,  took  a  bag  contain- 
ing four  to  him  one  day.  The  bag  was 
opened  by  him  and  two  luscious  bananas 
devoured  by  the  time  Mamma  and  Auntie 


had  said  "How  do  you  do?"  Mamma 
thought  it  plenty,  so  she  said  to  Herbert: 
"No  more,  dear;  save  the  rest  until  by  and 
by."  "No!  No!"  came  in  a  tone  which  in- 
dicated willfulness  and  determination  to 
have  every  one  or  raise  the  roof.  The  cool, 
but  warm-hearted  Mamma,  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  action,  so  she  knelt  down 
in  front  of  her  boy,  with  bag  in  hand, 
Herbert  was  ready  to  tear  the  peeling  from 
another.  But  she  said,  with  a  gentle  but 
positive  tone  of  voice,  "poor  Nano,  all 
alone;  let  us  put  yours  with  it,  and  let  them 
sleep  in  the  cupboard  till  Papa  comes, 
then  Herbert  may  have  them  for  his  sup- 
per." The  little  fellow  hesitates,  thinks  a 
moment,  and  the  thought  of  Papa  con- 
quers. He  puts  the  banana  in  the  bag, 
looks  up  into  Mamma's  face,  saying:  "Papa 
come,  Nano  supper?"  making  the  sweetest 
est  picture  showing  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  higher,  a  more  loving  will  than  his  own. 

He  seemed  to  realize  his  happiness  in 
having  such  a  staff  to  lean  upon  and  was 
comforted  to  learn  that  Mamma  knew  best. 
O,  wise  mother,  who  knows  when  the  time 
comes  for  positive,  gentle  action! 

Another  time,  v.-hen  the  little  fellow 
wishes  to  have  his  own  way  at  the  expense 
of  his  good,  he  will  yield  more  readily. 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  A  GREAT-AUNT's  LETTER. 

"Little  chicks,"  I  heard  Grace  ask,  rais- 
ing her  finger  playfully,  "who  tore  up  all 
that  paper  under  my  library  window?"  -T 
'spect  I  did,"  answered  Gerty,  the  young- 
est, a  mere  baby  three  years  old.  "Well, 
then,  lady-bird,  trot  oft"  and  pick  it  all  up." 

Just  then  company,  the  inevitable  com- 
pany, was  ushered  in,  and  I  could  but 
smile  to  see  baby  Gertrude's  iiuickness  to 
take  advantage  of  this  fact.  She  thought 
Mamma    would    forget    the    pai)er;    I   did, 
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too.  But  we  were  both  mistaken.  The 
littered  paper  was  a  small  matter  to  stay  in 
the  mother's  occupied  mind,  but  her  child's 
obedience  was  the  all  important  considera- 
tion. 

Not  hearing  the  little  footsteps  going  in 
the  direction  of  obedience,  my  niece  arose 
with  a  brief,  graceful  apology,  and  left  the 
parlor.  Her  eyes  were  stern  now,  though 
her  voice  was  gentle  and  low.  A  look,  a 
tone,  quickly  admonished  the  little  delin- 
quent, and  the  mother  stood  gravely  by  till 
the  last  scrap  had  been  picked  up.  I  think 
Gerty  will  go  at  the  first  bidding  next  time. 

But,  oh,  a  mother  needs  every  day  and 
hour  to  rule  with  diligence! 


Suggestions  for  Amusement  and  Occu- 
pation FOR  THE  Little  Ones. 

September  is  yet  too  early  to  have  the 
babies  amused  in  the  house,  if  there  is  any 
place  outside  for  them.  They  should  be 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  during 
their  waking  hours  and  they  require  but 
little  guiding,  for  Nature  is  so  rich  in  her 
marvelous  productions  at  this  time  of  year, 
that  she  alone  often  proves  a  very  capable 
teacher. 

Dress  your  little  ones  in  straw  hats  and 
dark  ginghams,  turn  them  out  with  a  small 
shovel  and  a  hoe,  and  they  will  find  plenty 
of  work. 

Watch  them  occasionally;  if  they  seem 
aimless  in  their  play,  it  will  be  well  to 
guide  them  a  little.  Red  is  usually  the 
most  common  color  used  in  the  play- 
things for  the  babies,  from  the  time  they 
have  their  first  red  balls  until  they  played 
with  red  wagons;  now  let  us  change,  and 
help  them  to  love  the  beautiful  yellow. 

Have  them  make  a  play  flower  bed,  fill 
it  with  golden  rod  or  yellow  daisies,  an- 
other day  find  sunflowers  with  long  stems; 
stand  them  up  in  the  bed  and  play  they 
are  a  whole  family  of  sunflowers — the  papa 


and  mamma,  and  all  the  little  "suns." 
After  they  have  ceased  to  enjoy  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  imagination,  leave  your 
sewing  or  reading,  go  to  them  and  make 
use  of  your  own  well-cultivated  imagina- 
tion. Tell  them  all  the  good  wholesome 
things  you  can  that  a  papa  and  mamma 
sunflower  with  their  little  "suns"  would 
do.  Another  day,  after  they  have  had 
this  joyous  play  by  themselves,  tell  them 
about  the  big  sun  in  the  sky  and  how 
much  he  does  for  the  little  boys  and  girls 
of  the  world.  How  he  gives  us  light  that 
we  may  see  all  the  beautiful  things  about 
us — the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  dear  little 
lambkin,  the  kittie-cat,  Mamma  and  Papa, 
and  all  the  people  we  love.  How  he  sends 
his  warm  sunbeam  fairies  right  into  the 
homes  of  little  children,  warms  their  fingers 
and  toes,  then  creeps  into  their  hearts 
and  makes  them  feel  so  warm  and  happy, 
and  says,  "Little  one,  I  love  you,"  and 
they  nestle  so  close  and  warm,  just  as  the 
kittie-cat  does,  till  they  seem  to  love  every- 
body. 

One  day  play  the  sunflowers  are  the 
fairies,  and  have  them  go  on  errands  of 
love ;  when  your  imagination  begins  to 
play  in  this  wholesome,  useful  manner,  you 
will  be  surprised  how  many  things  you  can 
think  of  to  inspire  a  healthful  imagination 
in  your  children. 

To  be  sure  you  have  not  taught  color 
in  this  play-lesson,  but  if  you  have  led  the 
children  to  recognize  the  color  in  other 
things  than  the  flowers  you  have  accom- 
plished something;  but  more  than  all,  you 
have  led  them  to  love  the  dear  golden  rod, 
daisies,  and  sunflowers,  and  the  glorious 
sun  which  is  the  light  of  the  world.  Through 
the  love  of  these  things,  are  your  children 
not  gaining  a  greater  love  for  Nature? 
Through  Nature  a  love  for  humanity?  And 
then  it  is  but  a  step  to  lead  them  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Creator  of  all. 

C.  L.  S. 
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REPORTS  FROM  KINDERGARTEN  CLUBS. 


Boston    Letter. 

The  truth  of  any  system,  method  or  prin- 
ciple of  education,  is  proved  by  its  uni- 
versality, and  when  we  pause  in  the  rush  of 
every-day  life,  to  think  how  universal  the 
Kindergarten  is  becoming,  we  need  go  no 
farther  to  decide  that  at  last  the  right 
method  for  the  early  training  of  the  little 
ones  has  been  arrived  at.  Not  only  is  the 
Kindergarten  spreading  to  all  nations,  and 
found  equally  good  with  rich  and  poor 
alike,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  found  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  defective  classes, — 
the  feeble  minded,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind.  Kindergarten  methods  have 
been  found  so  especially  useful  to  this  latter 
class,  that  in  almost  all  the  large  schools 
for  the  blind  in  this  country,  some  portion 
of  the  day  has  been  set  apart  for  the  use  ot 
the  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations, 
and  sometimes  for  the  games. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at 
Jamaica  Plaines,  Mass.,  has,  however,  the 
honor  to  be  the  first  building  in  the  world 
set  apart  for  the  Kindergarten  training  of 
little,  blind  children.  Here  the  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  have,  not  only  the  hours  in  the 
school-room,  but  the  whole  day,  permeated 
with  the  Kindergarten  atmosphere;  for,  the 
distances  at  which  the  children  live,  necessi- 
tate their  coming  as  boarders,  and  not  simply 
day  pupils.  Another  special  effort  made, 
is  to  have  the  children,  as  far  as  practicable, 
use  exactly  the  same  materials  and  do  the 
same  work  as  seeing  children.  It  is  a  great 
joy  to  the  sightless  little  ones  to  find  this 
out;  it  makes  them  feel  at  home  with  the 
little  friends  from  the  other  Boston  Kinder- 
gartens who  often  come  to  visit  them;  and 
surely,  too,  this  early  overcoming  of  ob- 
stacles will  give  them  confidence  in  later 
life  to  rise  above  those  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty,  which    present    tliemselves    so    con- 


stantly in  the  independent  career  of  a  blind 
person.  Then,  too,  this  reacts  on  the  visit- 
ors. Little  children  are  often  overcome 
with  delight  and  astonishment  to  find  the 
blind  children  working  from  directions 
with  the  self-same  Gifts  that  they  use,  weav- 
ing as  intricate  a  pattern  on  their  mats,  and 
modelling  in  clay  as  perfectly  as  if  their 
fingers  did  not  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
fingers  and  eyes.  Parents  and  teachers  ask 
permission  to  bring  their  children  to  visit 
the  Kindergarten,  finding  the  watching  of 
the  patient  fingers  and  the  happy  little 
faces  a  salutary  lesson  for  them. 

The  day  at  the  Kindergarten  then,  con- 
tains the  usual  programme  of  the  morning 
talk,  with  the  singing  of  songs,  Finger  Plays, 
etc.,  an  object  lesson  or  story,  a  period  for 
the  use  of  a  Gift,  marching,  games,  a  few 
minutes  for  regular  gymnastic  exercises 
and  the  Occupation  hour.  Besides  this, 
there  is,  for  the  older  children,  an  advanced 
class,  combining  Kindergarten  with  pri- 
mary work,  and  also  lessons  on  the  piano; 
while  all  have  half  an  hour  each  day  de- 
voted to  vocal  music. 

Of  the  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupa- 
tions, all,  with  the  exception  of  drawing, 
are  now  used;  and  all  are  found,  as  with 
other  children,  to  take  their  part  in  the  three- 
fold development  of  the  child.  A  short 
account  of  the  adaptation  ot  some  of  these 
Gifts,  etc.,  to  the  use  of  the  blind  children 
may  be  interesting. 

For  the  use  mainly  of  the  building  Gifts, 
the  Kindergarten  tables  are  grooved  in  inch 
squares,  instead  of  being  merely  marked  by 
lines;  thus  the  children  can  count  their 
squares  and  place  their  blocks  at  regular 
distances.  But  for  the  tablets,  sticks,  rings, 
and  small  beads  (which  are  used  to  repre- 
sent the  point),  framed  pads,  the  size  of  the 
tables,  and    placed    ujion    them,  are   used. 
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These  pads,  or  cushions,  have  lines  stitched 
upon  them  to  form  inch  squares,  and  the 
tablets,  etc.,  having  holes  drilled  in  them, 
can  be  pinned  in  place,  so  that  the  form, 
when  made,  can  be  examined  by  the 
fingers  without  any  fear  of  destroying  it. 

The  question  is  often  asked  if  blind  chil- 
dren are  as  inventive  in  their  Kindergarten 
work  as  seeing  children?     To  this  my  ex- 
perience would  lead  me  to  answer,  no!  for 
the  reason  that  forms  made  by  seeing  chil- 
dren in  drawing  and  stick-laying  (when  told 
they  can  make  what   they  like)  are   often 
new    combinations    of   designs    they    have 
seen    on   wall    papers,    carpets,    oilcloths, 
church  windows,  etc.     The  blind  children 
have  no  such  experiences  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  directed  work 
must  be  done  before  they  can  really  become 
inventive.     Then,  drawing  being  impossible 
to  them,  stick-laying,  until  lately,  has  been 
their    only    means    of   designing   a    pretty 
pattern  to  sew  on  a  card.  It  has  been  thought 
for  some  time  that  they  might  do   much   in 
this  direction  by  means  of  pricking,  if  only 
something  could   be   devised    to    take    the 
place   for    the    fingers,  which   the  squared 
paper  fills  for  the  eyes.     Such  an   arrange- 
ment has  now  been  invented,  and  has  been 
laughingly  named  "The  Punctograph."  This 
is  a  square  wooden  frame  with  a  cloth  back, 
like  the  regular  pricking  pad.     The  frame 
is  made  so  as  to   exactly  hold  a  card  4^ 
inches    square,    but     the     oblong     cards, 
4/4^3}^,  can  also  be  used  in  it. 

Fastened  to  the  frame  on  one  side  by 
hinges,  is  a  metal  plate  with  little  squares 
cut  in  it;  this  is  to  perform  the  part  of  the 
squared  paper,  the  frame  being  merely  to 
keep  the  card  in  place.  After  putting  the 
card  in  the  frame,  the  plate  or  cover  is  shut 
down  on  it,  and  the  child  pricks  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  squares  exactly  as  he  would,  if 
he  could  see,  on  the  crossings  of  the  lines 
on  the  squared  paper.  He  misses  one  cor- 
ner or  more  as  the  distance  between  the 
pricks  is  desired  to  be  greater  or  less;  those 


nearest  together,  being  one-third  of  an  inch 
apart.  With  this  device  the  children  can 
often  prick  their  own  cards,  and  make  de- 
signs in  pricking  from  direction;  and  they 
are  also  given  another  means  of  cultivating 
their  inventive  faculties. 

The    Kindergarten    games    become    as 
great   a  delight    to    these    little    ones    as 
they  are   to    children    in    general.     I    use 
the    word    "become"    advisedly;    for    too 
often    the    children,    when    first    brought 
to    the  Kindergarten,  are   afraid   not*  only 
to  run,  but  to  walk  alone.     The  games  are 
especially  useful  in  awakening   the    natural 
childish  activity  which  here  is  so  painfully 
latent.      In   personating   a   horse,  a  cat,  a 
mouse,  a  bird,  they  forget  their  fears   and 
their  lassitude,   and  soon   become  natural, 
active  children.     The   games,   also,  do  for 
the    sense  of  hearing  what    the  Gifts  and 
Occupations  do  for  the  sense  of  touch,  viz.: 
train  it  to  take  the  place  of  sight.     For  ex- 
ample, the   child  who  wishes   to  choose  a 
particular   partner   in    the    dancing   game, 
must  listen  for  his  or  her  voice  in   singing, 
and  so  be  guided   to    the   desired   person. 
As  so  much  of  the  Kindergarten  work  with 
the  blind  children  is   done  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  it  is  with  those   who    have  all 
their  perfect  senses,  I   have    only    touched 
on  the  points  where  the  most  special  adapta- 
tion has  been  required.      Could  our  friends 
see  the  oftentimes  blankness  in  the  faces  of 
the  children  when  first  they  enter  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  bright  intelligence  that  beams 
from  those  same  faces  six  months  after,  they 
would  feel,  as  do  all  those  especially  in- 
terested in  the  work,  that  here  the  names 
of  two  men  must  always  be  thought  of  with 
gratefulness  and  fond   affection;  the  name 
of  Friedrich  Froebel,  so  dear  to  all  Kinder- 
garten children,  and  that  of  Mr.  M.   Anag- 
nos,  the  founder  of  this  special  Kindergar- 
ten, and  the  true  friend    and   father  of   all 
the  little  ones  under  its  roof. 

Fanny  L.  Johnson. 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 
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The  Kindergarten  in  New  Zealand. 

There  are  four  large  Kindergartens  in 
New  Zealand,  one  in  each  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal towns,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  Dunedin.  They  are  all  quite  dis- 
tinct and  separate,  and  carried  on,  more  or 
less,  on  different  lines. 

About  three  years  ago,  Mrs.  Dudley  Ward, 
wife  of  one  of  the  resident  magistrates  of 
Auckland,  gave  a  public  lecture  on  the  Kin- 
dergarten system,  with  a  view  to  arousing 
interest  on  the  subject,  and,  in  furtherance 
of  a  project  of  hers,  for  starting  a  school 
for  waifs.  Many,  even  of  the  educated 
citizens  of  Auckland,  knew  nothing  of  the 
aims  and  principles  of  Froebel;  some,  in- 
deed,had  never  heard  of  Kindergartens.  The 
mayor  took  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Ward's  lec- 
ture was  listened  to  with  great  attention  by 
an  audience  consisting  chiefly  of  ladies. 
After  the  lecture,  the  mayor  expressed  his 
warmest  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  lec- 
turer, and  promised  to  give  her  all  the  help 
he  could,  a  promise  which  he  faithfully 
kept.  Many  of  the  ladies  said  that  such  a 
system  might  be  very  well  for  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  refined,  but  was  not  feasible 
for  the  poor.  Mrs.  Ward,  however,  thought 
differently,  and  resolved  to  carry  out  her 
project  of  a  free  Kindergarten  for  the  street 
children. 

The  town  council  granted  Mrs.  Ward  the 
free  use  of  the  old  library  buildings.  One 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  collected  by  sub- 
scription, was  spent  in  making  the  places 
fit  for  use.  Accommodation  was  made  for 
three  hundred  children,  a  portion  of  the 
building  being  set  apart  as  a  Creche.  At 
first  Mrs.  Ward  managed  the  school  herself, 
but  when  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Auckland, 
a  year  ago,  the  management  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  ladies.  The 
Creche  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
kind,  motherly  woman.  Babies  are  received 
from  the  age  of  two  or  three  months  up   to 


two  years  of  age,  when  they  pass  into  the 
Kindergarten.  Mothers  leave  their  little 
ones  in  the  morning  and  pay  three-pence 
daily,  if  they  can,  if  they  cannot,  the  ladies 
make  up  the  necessary  funds.  The  babies 
are  washed  and  cleanly  dressed  upon  arrival, 
tenderly  cared  for  and  fed  during  the  day. 
In  the  Kindergarten  the  children  are  re- 
ceived at  two  years  of  age,  and  leave  at  six; 
there  is  no  charge  made  whatever.  They 
have  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  One 
gentleman  gives  one  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling a  year,  on  condition  that  the  children 
all  receive  a  good  dinner  every  day.  Ac- 
cordingly the  children  are  let  out  to  play 
at  twelve  o'clock,  and  some  of  the  bigger 
boys  remain  behind  and  arrange  the  tables. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  gong  sounds, 
and  the  children  march  back  singing,  their 
hands  placed  on  their  heads  to  avoid  push- 
ing and  scuffling.  To  many  poor  children, 
this  is  the  only  meal  they  get  during  the 
day.  The  school  is  open  every  day  of  the 
week  (Sundays  excepted);  and  there  are  no 
holidays,  it  being  feared  the  usual  vacations 
would  cause  disorganization  and  loss  of 
discipline.  The  school  opens  with  prayer 
every  day,  and  religious  instruction  is  most 
carefully  and  regularly  given.  Government 
inspectors  often  visit  the  school,  and  are 
very  particular  about  removing  those  chil- 
dren who  have  reached  the  age  of  six. 
There  is  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
government  officials,  who  resent  the  work 
being  carried  on  independently  of  state 
control;  the  reason  for  this  is  that  religious 
instruction  is  forbidden  in  state  schools, 
and  those  who  started  the  Kindergarten  re- 
fused any  connection  with  the  government 
for  that  reason.  The  children  who  leave 
the  Kindergarten,  are  found  to  be  so  well 
grounded  and  disciplined,  that  the  govern- 
ment teachers  are  glad  enough  to  have 
them  as  early  as  possible.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  of  four  paid  teachers.  There  are 
one  hundred  children  in  regular  attendance 
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at  the  present  time.  When  the  school  was 
first  opened,  the  work  was  of  a  most  dis- 
couraging nature;  the  children  were  de- 
graded in  every  respect,  and  behaved  like 
young  savages;  they  compared  with  the 
waifs  of  the  East  End  of  London.  Now, 
though  corporal  punishment  is  never  re- 
sorted to,  the  order  in  the  school  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  children  are  rapidly  becoming 
humanized.  The  poor  mothers  take 
pleasure  in  sending  their  little  ones  as  tidy 
and  clean  as  they  can,  and  many  instances 
are  known  of  the  home  atmosphere  being 
purified  and  the  parents  improved  through 
the  influence  of  the  lessons  carried  home  by 
the  children.  The  work  of  the  school  is 
regularly  inspected  by  the  committee  and 
others  interested  in  the  system,  and  is  uni- 
versally spoken  of  as  being  very  satisfactory. 
Another  school  of  the  same  sort  has  been 
started  in  a  suburb  of  Auckland  and  bids 
fair  to  be  a  success.  In  Wellington  there 
is  a  flourishing  Kindergarten  attached  to 
one  of  the  public  schools.  Being  a  state 
school  there  is  no  religious  instruction. 
Samples  of  the  work  done  were  exhibited 
in  the  Dunedin  Exhibition,  and  showed  how 
efficiently  Mrs.  Francis,  the  lady  principal, 
conducts  the  school. 


Providence,  R.  L,  Kindergarten. 
Froebel  understood  so  completely  the 
requirements  of  little  children,  that  he 
turned  to  the  bountiful  and  perfect  creations 
of  Nature  for  the  enrichment  and  culture 
of  these  little  minds,  and  through  it  he 
teaches  them  a  love  for  all  things  beautiful, 
as  well  as  their  use  and  purpose.  The 
child  is  taken  unconsciously,  step  by  step, 
through  the  wonders  of  all  natural  things, 
until  the  mind  gradually  assumes  the  func- 
tion of  observation  and  healthful  growth. 
This  work,  which  seems  so  simple  to  those 
who  know  nothing  of  its  intricacies,  is  in 
reality  the  most  difficult.  In  order  to  make 
it  thorough,  the  teacher's  knowledge  must 
be  so  diverse  and  accurate,  that   she  is  al- 


ways prepared  to  give  prompt,  instructive 
and  interesting  replies  to  the  many  queries 
propounded.  The  Kindergarten,  to  many, 
means  a  place  where  children  can  be  amused 
and  cared  for — a  place  for  play  and  needle- 
work. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  intelligent  work, 
where  everything  has  a  meaning  and  where 
the  child  is  taught  what  that  meaning  is. 

In  the  Froebel  School  of  Mrs.  Carolyn 
M.  N.  Alden,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  this  qual- 
ity of  complete  adaptability  to  the  methods 
of  Froebel's  teachings.  For  fifteen  years 
she  has  devoted  all  her  mental  power  and 
energy  to  the  establishment  and  advance- 
ment of  this  school.  The  building  is  charm- 
ingly adapted  to  its  purpose,  with  large^ 
sunny,  well-ventilated  rooms,  wherein  every 
detail  is  carefully  considered.  Here  the 
children  congregate,  more  than  a  hundred 
each  day,  a  merry  happy  band,  whose 
training  will  bring  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion. They  begin  at  the  age  of  three,  work- 
ing with  their  beads,  cards,  weaving  slats,^ 
clay  modeling,  finger  games,  songs,  and  the 
sand  garden,  of  which  Mrs.  Alden  has  made 
a  special  feature.  This  is  not  only  a  source 
of  pleasure,  but  one  of  boundless  instruc- 
tion, in  which  are  illustrated  so  many  things 
that  it  becomes  a  happy  means  of  convey- 
ing impressions  to  the  child's  mind. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  Mrs.  Alden's  work 
in  Rhode  Island.  For  fourteen  years  she 
has  had  a  Training  Class  for  Teachers,  to 
which  her  afternoons  are  devoted.  The 
course  given  is  a  very  thorough  one,  em- 
bracing psychology,  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  Froebel's  own  ideas  of  education, 
zoology,  physiology  and  botany. 

Mrs.  Alden's  aim  in  all  her  teaching  is 
to  raise  the  standard  by  conscientious  work; 
to  teach  through  Nature  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge, the  spirit  of  self-forgetfulness,  and 
the  directing  of  mental  activity.  As  a 
teacher,  she  ranks  among  the  few  who  make 
advancement  a  life  study;  no  detail  is  too 
insignificant,  no  task  too  difficult. 

Rose  Cottage. 
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The  New  York  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, 
Which  was  organized  not  quite  a  year  ago, 
had  its  origin  in  the  loving  thought  of  Dan- 
iel S.  Remsen,  Esq.,  who  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  well-organized  effort  to  save 
the  neglected  children  of  the  city.  He  called 
together  a  few  friends,  notable  among  them 
being  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  pastor  of  the 
Knox  Memorial  Church,  and  Prof.  Jasper  T. 
Goodwin,  of  Columbia  College,  with  whom 
he  conferred  as  to  the  best  way  of  starting 
the  enterprise. 

In  the  great  city  of  New  York  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  organizing  a  new 
philanthropy  —  even  one  that  appeals  to 
every  thoughtful  person  as  forcibly  as  the 
Kindergarten  movement  does  —  for  busy 
people  are  very  busy,  and  most  of  those 
who  are  ready  for  earnest  and  self-sacrific- 
ing work  have  their  hands  already  more 
than  full  with  the  numerous  philanthropies 
for  which  the  city  is  so  noted;  but  as  soon 
as  the  Kindergarten  Association  presented 
its  claims,  there  were  found  loving  hearts  to 
respond  to  the  call. 

The  Association  was  fortunate  in  securing 
as  President  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
editor  of  the  Century,  who,  with  his  deep 
interest  in  the  great  educational  enterprises 
of  the  day,  and  his  broad  sympathies  with 
sinning  and  suffering  humanity,  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  wise  and  enthusiastic  leader.  Among 
the  Vice-Presidents  are  Mrs.  Grover  Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  of  the 
Christian  Union.  The  Board  of  Managers 
and  the  Executive  Committee  are  composed 
of  men  and  women  who  realize  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  and 
are  persons  whose  names  command  respect 
and  confidence. 

The  payment  of  three  dollars  annually 
makes  one  a  member  of  the  Association, 
the  life-membership  fee  being  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  already  there  is  an  encouraging 
number  of  both  annual  and  life  members. 


Several  gifts  of  money  have  been  made  to 
the  treasury,  among  them  one  of  nearly  six 
hundred  dollars  from  the  alumnte  of  the 
Girls'  Normal  College. 

One  Kindergarten,  in  which  there  has  been 
an  average  attendance  of  over  fifty  children, 
was  opened  in  March  last,  and  others  will 
follow  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  permit. 

The  hope  of  the  Association  is  to  establish 
Kindergarten  centres  in  the  most  crowded 
quarters  of  the  city,  by  opening  several  Kin- 
dergartens in  one  house,  where  suitable 
buildings  can  be  obtained,  thus  concentrat- 
ing influence  and  making  more  evident  than 
could  otherwise  be  done  the  great  possibili- 
ties for  good  of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  New  York  Association  is  sure  of 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  kindred  societies 
throughout  the  country. 

Angeline  Brooks. 

g  University  PL,  New  York  City. 


Big  Rapids  Kindergarten. 

The  Big  Rapids  Mothers'  Kindergarten 
Club  was  organized  October,  1SS9.  It  has 
held  semi-monthly  meetings  and  has  done 
much  to  spread  the  true  Kindergarten  spirit 
and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  aims  of 
the  Kindergarten  among  the  people  of  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.  Informal  discussions  and 
question  boxes  follow  the  papers  and  talks 
given,  and  often  the  teachings  are  illustrated 
by  practical  work  with  a  class  of  children. 

The  teachers  in  the  training  class  organ- 
ized last  Fall  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  work  by  assisting  in  the  Kindergartens. 

Besides  this  class,  a  class  of  twelve  Cath- 
olic Sisters  are  taking  the  Kindergarten 
work,  and  prove  themselves  ape  and  enthu- 
siastic pupils,  catching  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Kindergarten. 

The  Kindergartens  are  to  continue  during 
the  Summer,  and  also  a  Summer  training 
class  for  teachers,  beginning  July  7,  will 
be  held.  Anna  H.  Littell. 

Btg  Rapids,  Mich.,  June,  'po. 
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We  give  a  brief  account  of  graduating  ex- 
•ercises  of  different  Training  Classes  through- 
out the  country.  Not  publishing  either  a 
July  or  an  August  issue,  it  causes  the  news 
to  reach  our  readers  late.  But  we  feel  that 
all  will  be  interested  to  know  what  others 
are  doing. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  Class, 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  Principal,  had  no  com- 
mencement exercises.  The  school  closed 
with  a  simple  social  gathering  of  the  grad- 
uates, alumnae,  and  teachers. 

The  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, Eva  B.  Whitmore  and  Mrs.  Mary  Boom- 
er Page,  Principals,  held  the  closingexercises 
of  the  Normal  Class  at  Plymouth  Church, 
June  26th. 

There  were  thirty-six  in  the  Certificate 
Class,  and  thirty-one  in  the  Diploma  Class. 
The  students  receive  a  certificate  after  one 
year's  study,  and  are  entitled  to  a  situation 
as  assistant.  The  diploma  course  is  fifteen 
anonths,  and  entitles  the  recipient  to  the 
position  of  principal. 

The  Training  Class  of  the  Chicago  Froebel 
Association  had  no  closing  exercises,  but 
quietly  gave  the  diplomas  to  their  large  class, 
which  soon  separated  to  commence  their 
labor  of  love. 

In  Boston,  the  Chauncy  Hall  Class  of 
Kindergarten  Teachers  held  the  closing 
exercises  June  18,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock, 
Principal.  There  were  twenty-one  graduates. 
We  publish  Miss  Wheatley's  essay  on 
page  6. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  St.  Paul 
Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Free  Association,  Rev. 
E.  C.  Mitchell,  President,  took  place  Wed- 
nesday, June  i8th,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Relief 
Building,  on  Ninth  St. 

St.  Louis  Kindergarten  Training  Class, 
Miss  Mary  C.McCulloch, Normal  Instructor, 


Miss  Mabel  A.  Wilson,  Assistant.  Graduat- 
ing exercises  were  held  at  the  Foster  Build- 
ing, Saturday,  June  i6th,  at  10  o'clock. 

Varying  from  the  usual  custom  of  having 
essays  by  the  graduates,  a  new  feature  was 
introduced,  namely,  addresses  by  able  men 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  work. 
Kindergarten  books  of  practical  work 
were  on  exhibition.  Guests  of  the  day  were 
Miss  Nora  Farquhar,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Miss  E.  D.Worden,  Denver,  Colo.;  Miss  M. 
Taylor,  Director  of  School  for  Blind,  Jack- 
sonville, 111. 

The  Froebel  School,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Mrs.  Carolyn  M.  N.  Alden,  Principal,  gradu- 
ated twelve,  and  all  have  good  positions. 

In  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers,  9  University  Place,  Angeline 
Brooks,  Principal,  a  demonstration  of  Froe- 
bel's  principles  was  made  by  the  students, 
May  23d.  Twelve  papers  were  read,  each  five 
minutes  long,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
give  in  a  connected  manner  an  outline  of 
Froebel's  theory. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  of  the  United 
Relief  Works,  at  119  West  Fifty-fourth  St., 
New  York,  Caroline  T.  Haven,  Principal, 
held  their  closing  exercises  in  connection 
with  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  boys  and 
girls  from  the  Workingman's  School. 

Hon.  Seth  Law,  President  of  Columbia 
College,  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  and  Dr.  D.  J.  H. 
Ward,  were  on  the  platform. 

The  school  children  occupied  the  first  part 
of  the  program,  after  which  four  essays  were 
read  by  members  of  the  Normal  Class,  one 
of  which,  entitled  "Our  Waifs,"  by  Emma  J. 
Jameson,  we  give  on  page  19. 

President  Law  made  a  short  speech,  after 
which  Prof.  Adler  presented  the  diplomas. 

The  exhibit  of  manual  and  Kindergarten 
work  was  unusually  fine.  The  graduating 
class   consisted  of   fourteen  young   ladies, 
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most  of  whom  have  secured  good  positions 
for  the  coming  Fall. 

The  certificating  exercises  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  School  KindergartenTraining 
Class,  Miss  O.  M.  Smith,  Principal,  was  held 
at  the  High  School  Hall,  June  27th.  There 
were  thirteen  graduates. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Training  School  for  Kindergartners, 
Mrs.  Van  Kirk,  Principal,  was  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  June 
5th.     The  class  numbered  thirty-five. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
Kindergarten  Association  convened  June 
24th,  at  Lincoln  Club-rooms,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  F.  D.  M.  Bratton  is  Principal  of  the 
Training  Classes,  from  which  she  sent  out 
nineteen  graduates  this  year. 

The  Washington  Normal  Kindergarten 
Institute,  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  and  Miss  Susie 
Pollock,  Principals.  Graduating  exercises 
June  7th,  Washington,  D.C.  The  class  con- 
sisted of  seven  graduates.     Motto: 

"  The  opening  of  child  flowers 
To  watch  with  tender  care — 
This  shall  employ  the  hours 
Of  childhood's  gardener." 

Nothing  has  more  clearly  indicated  the 
growing  interest  of  the  Louisville  public  in 
the  Kindergarten  work,  than  the  very  large 
audience  which  attended  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Training  Classes  the 
evening  of  June  23rd.  The  program  was 
short  and  interesting,  by  giving  a  clear  and 
attractive  presentation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Kindergarten.  Two  ad- 
dresses from  prominent  citizens  were  alter- 
nated with  two  papers  written  by  members 
of  the  graduating  class. 

The  first  paper,"Fruits  of  Kindergarten,"* 
gave  the  results  claimed  by  the  system,  and 
these  results  as  the  standard  by  which  all 
Kindergarten  work  is  to  be  measured,  as  to 
its  genuineness. 

The  second  paper,  "  Songs  and  Games," 

♦Extracts  from  ihis  paper  will  be  given  next  month. 


was  treated  so  as  to  show  the  educative 
power  of  those  great  natural  agents — move- 
ment and  sound.  By  means  of  these  the 
young  child  may  be  developed  into  such 
feelings  and  ideas  as  future  education  rarely 
gives.  That  properly  directed  play  lays 
the  basis  for  study,  furnishes  the  founda- 
tion principles  in  chemistry,  physics,  geom- 
etry, construction  and  design.  And  that 
lastly  by  a  skillful  use  of  movement  and 
sound,  may  be  early  awakened  and  nour- 
ished that  deep  and  reverent  sense  which  is 
the  beginning  of  both  poetry  and  religion. 

What  is  it  we  hear  all  the  live  long  day.'' 

At  your  house,  at  my  house  and  over  the  way — 

What  is  it  the  dear  little  children  say? 

"  Let's  play." 

This  introduced  the  subject.  The  point,, 
that  play  gives  basis  for  future  studies,  was 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  rain  plays  and 
songs  leading  to  evaporation  and  condensa- 
tion. Next  several  trades  showed  how 
ideas  of  labor  and  trade,  and  our  depend- 
ence upon  them,  may  be  introduced  in 
play. 

The  moral  effects  in  the  following: 
"They  give  of  their  own  fullness  of  life  to 
even  inanimate  things,  and  make  a  live 
thing  of  a  stick  or  a  ball.  *  *  *  The 
little  wondering  minds  sometimes  ask, 
'  where  do  the  flowers  go  ? '  We  cannot 
shock  the  tender  hearts  by  carelessly  say- 
ing '  they  are  dead.'  The  child's  love  of 
life  is  so  strong — nothing  dies  to  him — 
why  not  tell  a  deeper  truth  and  say  '  they 
are  sleepy.'  He  understands  this  for  he 
gets  sleepy.  *  *  *  As  spring  approaches 
the  children  watch  for  the  flowers  to  wake 
up — and  the  great  facts  of  death  and  resu- 
rection  are  put  into  chihVs  play  and  they 
are  led  to  understand  through /i-^////^'- what 
the  mind  cannot  comprehend."    *     *     * 

In  illustration  of  these  ideas,  (only  partly 
expressed  here)  the  class,  dressed  in  Greek 
costumes  of  dull  tints,  represented  the  fol- 
lowing fall  and  spring  ideas,  while  the  songs 
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were  beautifully  sung  by  one  whose  will  is 
admirably  suited  to  such  sentiment. 

"The  wee  flowers  are  nodding; 

So  sleepy  they  grow— 
They  put  on  their  night  caps; 

To  dreamland  they  go — 
Their  play  time  is  ended, 

For  summer  is  o'er — 
They'll  sleep  'neath  the  snowflakes 

Till  spring  comes  once  more." 

The  little  flowers  come  from  the  ground, 

At  Easter  time — at  Easter  time. 
They  raise  their  heads  and  look  around, 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
And  every  little  bud  doth  say, 

"  Be  glad  and  full  of  joy  to-day. 
For  all  that  sleeps  shall  wake  again 

And  spend  a  long,  glad  Easter  day." 

Then  waken,  sleeping  butterflies, 
At  Easter  time  —at  Easter  time — 

And  spread  your  golden  wings  and  rise. 
At  happy  Easter  time. 

And  these  bright  creatures  seem  to  say: 
"  Be  glad,"  etc  ,  etc. 

The  happy  birds  come  back  again, 
At  Easter  time — at  Easter  time; 
,  The  little  streams  awake  and  sing. 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
And  birds  and  stream  together  say: 
"Be  glad,"  etc.,  etc. 

Music  No.  14,  Miss  Smith's  Songs. 
Neiv  Words,  Miss  Annie  Moore. 

The  Delsarte  "  poisings  "  represented  the 
nodding  flowers ;  rhythmical  arm  move- 
ments for  putting  on  night  cap  ;  while  the 
body  gradually  relaxed  into  prostrate 
kneeling  position  for   the  sleeping  flowers. 

Flowers  awakening,  the  body  was  raised 
slowly  to  an  upright  kneeling  position,,  with 
the  arms  covered  above  the  head  for  stems 
and  the  half-closed  hands  for  flowers. 

After  the  first  verse,  while  several  sympa- 
thetic chords  were  played,  the  head  and 
torse  came  slowly  down  to  the*  knees  again 
— this  time  for  the  cocoon — and  thus  re- 
mained while  the  pianist  merged  the  minor 
chords  of  fall  into  the  lighter  ones  of  spring. 
Then  the  second  verse  called  the  butterflies, 


and  rhythmically  they  unfolded  and  stood, 
with  the  usual  arm  movement  for  butterfly 
wings.  Remaining  in  one  position,  a  gentle 
spring  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  together  with 
slight  poising,  gave  lightness  and  gentle 
motion. 

The  usual  bird  and  stream  movements 
followed.  All  the  moves  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  were  merged,  the  whole 
presenting  a  harmony  corresponding  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  song. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of 
1890,  California  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  were  held  on  the  evening  of  May 
13th,  1890.  ■  The  occasion  was  especially 
pleasant,  as  it  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  the  institution,  and  a 
reunion  of  all  past  classes. 

There  were  thirty-five  graduates,  nineteen 
of  whom  were  from  San  Francisco,  one  from 
Colorado,  and  the  remainder  from  various 
towns  in  California. 

The  work  of  the  class,  containing  various 
new  features,  among  others  a  full  exhibit  of 
Miss  Marwedel's  system  of  circular  draw- 
ing, was  on  view  during  the  evening.  The 
graduating  exercises  consisted  of  essays  and 
stories,  varied  by  motion  songs  and  motion 
poems. 

Two  stories,  "Buzzy,  the  Bee,"  and  "The 
Lost  Dog,"  were  graphically  told  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  an  audience  all  children 
for  the  nonce. 

The  evening  closed  with  brief  remarks  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  and  Hon.  Ira  G. 
Hoitt,State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Hon. 
Horace  Davis,  President  State  University. 

We  should  be  glad  to  mention  other 
Training  Classes,  but  we  were  unable  to 
hear  from  them  in  time  for  this  issue.  We 
trust  by  next  year  we  may  hear  from  every 
Training  Class  in  the  country  and  across 
the  waters. 
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ARGUMENTS   FOR    MANUAL  TRAINING.* 


I. — Primary. 

1.  Manual  training  "puts  the  whole  boy 
to  school,"  gives  a  rounded  mental  and 
moral  development  not  gained  by  purely 
intellectual  training. 

2.  It  places  training  of  the  hand  and 
eye  side  by  side  with  book-knowledge.  It 
makes  doing  as  important  as  thinking. 

3.  It  cultivates  and  satisfies  the  child's 
natural  desire  to  do. 

4.  Through  manual  training,  principles 
are  illustrated  in  practice,  and  abstract 
thought  is  supplemented  by  concrete  ex- 
pression of  thought. 

5.  Manual  training  "makes  the  body 
more  completely  the  servant  of  the   soul." 

6.  The  eye,  the  hand,  the  judgment  and 
the  executive  faculty  are  trained  to  work 
together  and  assist  one  another. 

7.  Manual  training  teaches  a  child  to 
investigate,  measure,  compare,  invent. 

8.  It  cultivates  habits  of  accurate  ob- 
servation and  close  attention,  as  well  as 
accuracy,  order,  perseverance. 

9.  It  enforces  logical  thinking  and  con- 
centration of  thought. 

10.  It  sets  in  activity  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  mental  powers. 


11.  It  trains  the  executive  faculty. 

12.  It  promotes  originality. 

13.  It  increases  interest  in  intellectual 
labor. 

14.  It  educates  the  color  sense. 

15.  It  develops  the  aesthetic  sense. 

16.  It  offsets  the  bad  influence  of  too 
close  application  to  study. 

17.  It  assists  in  developing  a  good  moral 
character. 

II. — Secondary. 

1.  Manual  training  in  schools  leads  to 
the  extension  of  the  period  of  school  life. 

2.  It  develops  the  physique. 

3.  It  increases  respect  for  manual  work 
and  manual  workers. 

4.  It  develops  general  manual  dexterity 
so  that  a  person  is  better  fitted  for  any 
trade  he  may  choose.  It  offsets  the  evils 
attending  modern  division  of  labor. 

5.  It  opens  up  a  wider  field  of  occupa- 
tion in  after  life. 

6.  It  helps  to  a  sounder  judgment  of 
men  and  things. 

7.  It  places  a  barrier  against  that  idle- 
ness and  shiftlessness  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  crime. 

*Extract  from  Educational  Leaflet  of  8  University  Place,  N.  V. 


APHORISMS. 


"Next  to  the  virtue,  the  fun  in  this  world 
is  what  we  least  can  spare." — Agnes  Strick- 
land. 

"A  complete  education  implies  the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  the  mind." — James  MacAlister. 

"Remember  that,  no  matter  what  you  in- 
tend to  become,  you  cannot  avoid  ap- 
prenticeship."— Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

"Education  is  the  cultivation  of  a  just 
and  legitimate  familiarity  betwixt  the  mind 
and  things." — Bacon. 


"Everywhere  violence  produces  deceit." 
—  St.  Pierre. 

"Life  is  an  active  principle,  and  in  the 
child  is  often  expressed  in  wrong  doing  for 
want  of  right  direction  and  training;  it  seeks 
something  to  do,  and  left  untrained  wanders 
into  bywa,ys  of  wrong.  This  activity  must 
never  be  suppressed.  From  the  very  first 
dawn  of  consciousness  this  active  life  force 
must  be  respected  and  directeti  into  the 
path  of  a  loving  obedience  to  Law  and 
Harmony." 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everywhere,  in  all  departments,  reports  of 
associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers. 

May  our  Pot-pouri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  la 
each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


Dear  Friends  :  You  will  see  that  although 
we  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  Kinder- 
garten from  $2.00  a  year  to  $1.50,  we  have 
increased  the  number  of  pages.  The  com- 
ing year  articles  on  the  theory  of  Kinder- 
garten, as  taught  by  Froebel,  will  be  prepared 
by  writers  eminent  in  the  work:  Baroness 
Von  Marenholtz-Bulow,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam, 
Prof.W.  N.  Hailmann,  Constance  McKenzie, 
the  Misses  Emily  and  Frances  Lord,  and 
others. 

We  expect  to  make  a  special  feature  of 

•  practical  work,  endeavoring  to  demonstrate 

this  beautiful  theory  of  child  development 

in   lessons  which    may   be    used  with    the 

children. 

Our  Typical  Lessons  are  not  only  useful 
in  the  Kindergarten,  for  which  they  give 
suggestions  to  be  carried  out,  but  they  are 
especially  valuable  for  mothers  of  young 
children  in  the  home,  to  enable  them  to  give 
educational  amusement  to  the  restless,  mis- 
chievous little  ones.  These  lessons  are  not 
only  talks  with  the  children  upon  Botany, 
Natural  History,  and  the  every-day  lessons 
of  life,  which  are  so  vital  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten, but  they  give  minute  directions  in  vari- 
ous Occupations. 

Sundav  School  Lessons. — A  new  depart- 
ment in  the  magazine  will  begin  in  the 
October  issue  —  Practical  Primary  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  prepared  by  Miss  Annie  E. 
Bryan,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  has  for  the 
past  year  taught  a  Sunday  School  class,  using 


Kindergarten  methods,  and  will  continue 
the  work  the  coming  year.  She  is  a  Kinder- 
garten training  teacher  of  wide  repute,  and 
thoroughly  understands  the  art  of  applying 
Froebel's  principles  to  Sunday  School  work. 
Delsarte.  —  The  theories  of  the  old 
French  master  of  physical  culture  are  being 
thoughtfully  considered  by  the  advocates  of 
the  new  education.  Those  who  have  studied 
his  principles  see  the  resemblance  of  his- 
teaching  to  that  of  Froebel,  and  realize 
that  perfect  physical  development,  as  well 
as  perfect  intellectual  development,  must 
come  from  within  unconsciously.  We  will 
endeavor  to  show  the  place  for  Delsarte  in 
the  Kindergarten  and  home,  and  how  it  can 
be  applied  to  preserve  the  sweet  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  child,  and  still  develop 
the  natural  graces.  We  anticipate  having 
papers  from  Mrs.  Frances  Stewart  Parker, 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  111., 
also  from  Anna  Payson  Call,  of  Boston. 

Music. — The  music  should  be  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  home  and  the  Kindergarten. 
Often  too  little  thought  is  spent  upon  a 
proper  method  of  developing  this  very  im- 
portant accomplishment  —  rather  is  it  a 
necessity — "for  sad  is  he  who  has  not  music 
in  his  soul."  Miss  May  Hofer,  for  many 
years  one  of  AV.  L.  Tomlins'  prominent 
teachers,  also  teacher  of  singing  in  the  Free 
Kindergarten  and  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
Training  Classes,  is  engaged  to  contribute 
a  series  of  articles.     She  not  only  under- 
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stands  the  theory  of  teaching  music  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tomlins'  ideas,  but  she  is  a 
practical  Kindergartner,  enabling  her  to 
apply  this  knowledge  to  very  young  children. 

Science  Lessons. — The  articles  in  the 
KiNDERGATEN  of  last  year  speak  for  the 
work  of  Prof.  Edward  G.  Howe.  However, 
his  plan  for  the  coming  year  seems  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  last.  He  will 
endeavor  to  cover  less  ground  more  thor- 
oughly. He  will  take  up  botany,  ento- 
mology and  geology  in  their  simplest  forms. 
He  will  give  the  lessons  more  in  detail,  as 
though  he  were  talking  to  the  children,  in- 
stead of  the  teacher,  thus  each  lesson  will 
be  a  story  in  itself.  What  could  be  more 
like  a  fairy  tale  than  his  "Morning  Glory 
Lesson"  in  this  issue? 

Our  Nursery. — This  department  has 
been  desired  by  many  for  some  time.  The 
way  did  not  seem  clear  to  establish  it  until 
this  year.  Now  we  feel  prepared  to  give 
our  mothers  what  they  so  much  need — 
proper  occupation  for  the  little  fingers  which 
are  forever  pulling  at  Mamma's  work  and 
seeking  for  something  to  do.  Articles  will 
be  given  upon  the  discipline  of  the  child, 
showing  how  to  control  him  naturally  and 
easily,  with  no  friction  either  to  mother  or 
child.  How  he  may  be  led,  not  forced, 
into  right  doing  and  feeling,  and  he  must 
have  the  feeling  before  the  doing.  Mothers 
who  have  had  practical  experience  will  con- 
tribute to  this  department. 

Stories  will  be  a  very  important  feature 
of  our  magazine.  We  fully  realise  that 
more  truth  may  be  conveyed  by  means  of 
a  pleasing  story,  than  by  cramming  the 
young  mind  with  dry  abstract  facts.  We 
will  endeavor  to  have  stories  that  contain 
the  vital  principles  of  Grimm  and  Andersen, 
minus  the  objectionable  features. 

A  Primakv  Department  will  soon  be  es- 
tablished which  will  show  the  transition 
period  of  the  child's  develojinient  from  the 
Kindergarten  into  the  primary  school, giving 


really  connecting  class  work,  filling  up  the 
gulf  which  is  now  so  apparent  between  the 
Kindergarten  and  primary  school,  demon- 
strating how  the  Kindergarten  must  prepare 
the  way  for  the  primary  work,  and  how  the 
primary  school  may  carry  on  the  work  the 
Kindergarten  began.  We  will  give  in  this 
theoretical  articles  as  well  as  practical  work. 

We  hope  our  readers,  each  and  all,  will 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  our  magazine.  You  see  what  an  effort, 
we  are  making  to  produce  the  best,  upon 
most  reasonable  terms.  Our  wish  is  to  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  Froebel's  teaching, 
and  each  one  of  our  subscribers  has  a  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  You  cannot  be 
interested  in  the  reading  matter  presented 
to  you,  without  having  a  desire  to  benefit 
mankind,  therefore  speak  of  us  and  help  us 
to  get  into  as  many  homes  as  you  can. 

Hoping  you  will  not  only  be  one  of  us, 
but  will  help  many  others  to  be  of  our  num- 
ber, I  am. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Cora  L.  Stockham. 

Dear  Kindergarten: 

I  do  not  know  why  I  am  writing  you,  un- 
less it  is  because  I  keep  feeling  grateful 
every  time  my  little  magazine  comes,*  *  * 
and  I  have  been  increasingly  glad,  for  it  is 
so  solid  full  of  good,  helpful  things,  ideas 
and  suggestions,  rather  than  the  literal  direc- 
tions; for  sometimes  among  a  great  number 
of  things  mentioned  scarcely  one  thing  is  in 
the  least  familiar  to  my  children.  Unsightly 
limestone  walls,  high  on  each  side  of  the 
narrow,  filthy  streets,  what  can  the  familiar 
(to  us)  aspect  of  an  American  city  mean  to 
them?  The  articles  of  clothing,  household 
utensils,  imj)lements  used  in  the  trades,  forms 
of  greeting  and  polite  expression  and  terms 
of  thought — all  seem  extremely  different. 
Some  of  their  customs  and  their  modes  of 
dress  are  far  more  desirable  than  ours,  I 
think,  such  as  the  flowing  robes  of  the  men, 
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the  graceful  gestures  and  expressions  of 
greeting  and  farewell.  But  I  cannot  begin 
to  enumerate  the  vital  help  this  or  that  arti- 
cle has  brought  to  me.  I  read  them  all, 
even  though  others  of  my  periodicals  have 
to  lie  unread  month  after  month.  Some- 
times I  make  use  of  some  of  the  studies  in 
principles  with  my  Normal  Class  of  girls, 
though  when  the  article  has  been  translated 
from  German  to  English  a  second  transla- 
tion from  English  to  Arabic,  the  language 
of  this  region,  is  apt  to  make  one  wish 
for  the  original.  The  Arabic  seems  more 
like  German  than  English  in  various  of 
its  forms  of  expression;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  whole  way  of  thinking  seems  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  western  section 
of  mankind. 

But  I  intended  to  tell  you  several  things 
about  the  little  school — I  cannot  presume 
to  call  it  "Kindergarten"  as  yet.  The  weav- 
ing is  a  favorite  Occupation,  but  it  takes  so 
long  and  seems  to  need  a  teacher  almost  for 
every  child,  that  I  can  seldom  take  time  for 
it.  I  wonder  if  some  one  has  found  how  to 
expedite  it,  and  still  secure  good,  beneficial 
results?  And  the  mounting,  pasting  their 
work  in  the  books,  is  another  time-consum- 
ing process.  Our  average  attendance  is 
thirty,  and  I  have  one  assistant. 

Sincerely,        Maria  G.  Nutting. 

Mardin,  Turkey. 

Dear  Friends: — Whenever  you  hear  or 
see  a  sentence  which  expresses  much  in  a 
few  words,  relative  to  child  culture,  please 
send  it  to  us.  Many  times  light  comes  to 
us  through  these  aphorisms,  which  lengthy 
articles  would  fail  to  give. 

Mr.  Denton  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to  the  Kindergartners  of  St.  Louis 
upon  Spiritual  Significance  of  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,  pointing  out  the  good  and 
beautiful  there  is  contained  in  so  many  of 
them,  and  showing  them  what  to  select  and 


how  they,  as  teachers,  may  make  practical 
use  of  them  and  their  teachings  in  their 
work  with  the  little  ones. 

No  July  and  August  numbers  were  pub- 
lished, as  "announced,"  in  our  June  issue. 
We  consider  it  best  to  take  a  vacation,  and 
also  give  our  readers  one,  during  the  two 
warmest  months  in  the  year.  We  realize 
that  few  Kindergartners  are  teaching  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  prefer  to  keep  their 
minds  off  from  Kindergarten  duties;  and 
parents  do  not  care  for  instruction  for  the 
little  ones  during  the  season  when  Nature 
is  the  best  teacher. 

Thus  we  have  established  the  custom  of 
omitting  the  July  and  August  issues,  and 
have  reduced  the  price  of  the  subscription 
^rom  ^2.00  a  year  to  i^i.50,  at  the  same 
time  adding  sixteen  pages  of  valuable 
matter. 

Wanted. — -May,  July,  and' August,  1889, 
Kindergartens;  later  ones  exchanged  for 
them.  Send  postal  cards,  giving  full  ad- 
dress. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Principal  of 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
is  in  Berlin,  Germany,  with  Frau  Schrader. 
She  is  expected  home  Sept.  ist,  and  will  be 
ready  to  open  her  Training  Class.  She 
resigns  her  work  with  the  children  for  this 
year,  devoting  her  entire  time  to  her  class 
and  her  mother's  meetings. 

I  shall  spend  a  few  days  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  first  of  October. 

I  hope  to  meet  many  of  the  Kindergart- 
ners and  expect  to  receive  inspiration  which 
will  prove  a  benefit  to  our  readers. 

C.  L.  S. 

Articles  minus  a  signature  are  at  the 
editors'  disposal  to  take  from,  add  to,  and 
alter  as  they  sees  fit. 
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The  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  yth 
to  nth.  It  was  a  very  successful  meeting; 
representative  educators  from  every  portion 
of  the  Union  were  there. 

The  Kindergarten  sessions  were  espec- 
ially well  attended,  Kindergartners  being 
present  from  nearly  every  city  of  the 
Union. 

Papers  were  read  by  Lucy  Wheelock,  of 
Boston;  Mrs.  Helen  Sterrett,  of  Chicago; 
Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan,  of  Louisville  ;  Prof. 
W.  N.  Hailmain,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.;  Dr. 
Sheldon,  and  Prof.  Shephard,  of  Minneap- 
olis. Extracts  from  most  of  their  papers 
will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  the 
magazine. 

These  gatherings  are  wonderfully  inspir- 
ing to  all  who  are  interested  in  educatior^. 
Exchanging  ideas  between  those  who  are 
solving  problems  of  mutual  interest,  is  pro- 
ductive of  new  thought  and  new  light. 

The  various  exhibits  were  exceedingly 
helpful. 

The  spiritual  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment is  discernible  in  the  hand  work  pre- 
pared by  the  children. 

The  N.  E.  A.  is  to  meet  at  Saratoga,  N. 
Y.,  next  year  ;  thus  our  eastern  workers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  present  en-masse. 

All  the  visitors  in  St.  Paul  during  the 
assembly  feel  like  expressing  their  gratitude 
towards  the  citizens  of  that  beautiful  city 
for  arranging  everything  in  such  a  business- 
like, yet  hospitable,  manner.  The  enter- 
tainment of  such  a  large  gathering  of  peo- 
ple requires  great  executive  ability. 

They  certainly  proved  themselves  more 
than  equal  to  the  task. 

The  reception  given  to  the  visiting  Kin- 
dergartners by  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
associations  was  a  success  in  every  partic- 
ular. Over  a  hundred  were  present  and  it 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  different  work- 
ers to  meet  each  other  socially..  Several 
short  speeches  were  made  which  aided  in 


making  everyone  realize  the  unity  of  pur 
pose  among  Kindergartners. 

The  Kindergarten,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Kindergartners  present,  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended 
to  visitors. 

Miss  Emily  A.  Kellogg  will  not  be  con- 
nected with  The  Kindergarten  hence- 
forth. She  has  a  children's  department  in 
the  IVesf  Shore  Weekly,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Her  helpful  influence  will  be  greatly  missed, 
not  only  by  our  readers,  but  by  her  associ- 
ate editor.  We  wish  her  God-speed  and 
know  she  will  do  good  wherever  she  is,  or 
whatever  she  does,  for  the  good  is  in  her, 
and  cannot  help  but  be  manifest  in  all  her 
efforts. 

Besides  all  of  her  arduous  daily  duties 
she  never  was  too  weary  of  well  doing  to 
visit  her  Mission  Sunday  School  class  of 
one  hundred  little  waifs  at  9  a.  m.  every 
Sunday  morning. 

"How  TO  Use  Fruits,"  by  Hester  M.  Poole. 
Published  by  Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York.  Price,  $1 .00. 
We  recommend  this  timely  little  volume  to  home- 
makers  who  desire  to  plan  wisely  and  well  for  the 
health  and  delight  of  their  household.  "Feast  on 
fruit  freely"  is  Dr.  Stockham's  advice  in  Tokology, 
and  it  is  just  as  good  for  the  cljildren  as  for  the 
mothers.  This  is  a  new  kind  and  the  right  kind  of 
a  cook-book. 

"Natural  History  for  Little  Folks"  (pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston),  is  a  valuable  aid 
to  teachers  giving  science  lessons.  Three  of  the 
series,  especially  available  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
are,  "Sea  Shells  and  River  Shells,"  "Sea-Urchins, 
Star-Fishes  and  Corals,"  and  "Fishes  and  Reptiles." 
To  say  that  these  are  the  work  of  Mrs.  Sanborn  Ten- 
ney  is  to  vouch  for  their  scientific  value.  Her  little 
volume  on  "(Quadrupeds"  is  always  timely. 

"Seaside  and  W.wside,  No.  i  and  2,"  belong  to 
the  series  of  Nature  Readers  published  by  D.C.  Hcatii 
iv:  Co.  We  find  such  chapters  as  the  following:  "The 
lice  at  Home,"  "How  the  I5ee  is  Made,"  "The  l>ee 
liabies,"  "Earth  Bees,"  "The  Farmer  Ants,"  ".\nts 
and  theirTrades,"  "The  Slave  Ants,"  "How  to  Look 
at  a  Fly."  With  such  a  Reader  a  primary  teacher  can 
easily  foster  a  love  for  nature  and  habits  of  keen 
observation. 
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Through  Miss  Toppelius,  Principal  of 
Slojd  Pedagogic  Institute,  we  have  learned 
many  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  Uno 
Cygnaeus,  the  originator  of  Slojd.  Not 
the  least  interesting  one  is  that  the  idea  of 
this  new  form  of  education  by  work  came 
to  him  while  residing  at  Sitka  as  a  govern- 
ment official  under  Russia.  So  North 
America  can  contest  with  Sweden  the  glory 
of  originating  the  system,  and  it  is  quite 
fitting  that  it  should  find  here  not  only  wel- 
come reception,  but  higher  development. 
For  Slojd  is  preeminently  a  developing  ed- 
ucational system,  every  step  in  it  carefully 
designed  to  develop  not  muscle  alone,  but 
thought,  purpose,  will. 

Cygnaeus  died  about  two  years  ago;  his 
biography  has  just  been  published.  In  his 
notes  he  tells  us  that,  as  he  mingled  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grades  of  cultivation,  he  was  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
"the  education  from  the  homes,  through 
all  the  years  of  school  and  of  development, 
is  of  immense  significance."  Gradually 
the  truth  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  the 
education  of  the  hand  was  a  necessity  in 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  For 
a  long  time  these  thoughts  floated  vaguely 
in  his  mind;  with  them  mingled  the  great 
thoughts — fraternity,  equality,  liberty  (those 
terms  had  not  then  been  so  desecrated  as 
they  have  been  since),  and  as  he  tells  us  he 
pondered  them  in  his  promenades  on  the 
lonely  shore  of  Alaska,  and  through  Amer- 
ica's primeval  forests,  till  the  great  ideas 
gained  more  and  more  power  over  him. 
He  would    evolve   a    system  of  education 


which  should  systematically  develop  all 
children's  powers,  thus  lifting  all  to  an 
equality  where  they  could  together  enjoy 
true  liberty. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  determine  how  fixed 
a  form  this  idea  of  "people's  education,"  to 
use  his  favorite  term,  took  during  his  resi- 
dence in  America.  From  his  notes  written 
at  that  time  it  seems  that  the  ideas  most 
clear  in  his  mind  were  concerning  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  home  and  the  school, 
and  concerning  the  more  prominent  part 
woman  ought  to  take  in  education,  for  at 
that  time  women  school  teachers  were  al- 
most unknown  in  Sweden.  He  says  that 
he  returned  from  America  "with  head  and 
heart  full  of  all  sorts  of  half-ripe  specula- 
tions." But  he  came  into  an  atmosphere 
which  quickly  completed  the  ripening  pro- 
cess. During  his  absence  the  seed-thoughts 
of  Pestalozzi,  of  Froebel  and  of  Diesterweg, 
sown  through  much  tribulation,  had  sprung 
into  vigorous  growth,  and  at  once  Cygnaeus 
recognized  them  as  akin  to  his  own.  Thus 
Slojd  was  born — the  child  of  thought  evolv- 
ed in  Alaskan  forests,  and  of  the  Kinder- 
garten idea,  and  this  child  inherits  the 
qualities  of  both  its  parents. —  Union  Signal. 

"Construction  should  be  decorated — dec- 
oration should  not  be  constructed  after- 
wards." 

"The  world  would  be  much  better  off  if 
the  pains  taken  to  analyze  the  subtlest  moral 
laws  were  given  to  the  practice  of  the 
simplest." — Marie  Ebner-Eschenbach. 

"Man  without  tools  is  nothing;  with  tools 
he  is  all." — Thomas  Carlyle. 
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agree  with  Constance  Mackenzie,  Director  of  the 
Public  Kindergartens  of  Philadelphia,  who  writes: 
"I  would  like  to  introduce  Wright's  "Seaside  and 
Wayside"  among  the  Kindergartners  of  this  city, 
not  as  readers,  of  course,  but  as  books  containing  just  the  kind  of  matter  of  which  they  can  best  make  use 
in  the  plant  and  animal  life  exercises  and  games.'' 

No.      I.     Describes  crabs,  wasps,  spiders,  bees,  and  some  univalve  mollusks.     96  pages Price  25c 

No.     II.     Describes  ants,  flies,  earth-worms,  beetles,  barnacles,  star-fish  and  dragon-flies.  184  pages     "     35c' 
No.  III.     Has  lessons  in  plant-life,  grasshoppers,   butterflies  and  birds.     306  pages "     450' 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Ladies,  send  5  cts.  for  sample  copy  of  Dorcas  Magazine 
of  Woman's  Handiwork.  It  is  invaluable.  Address  Dorcas 
Publishing  Co.,  37  College  Place,  New  York. 

Kindergarten  Teachers  who  may  be  in  search 
of  positions,  or  wish  to  change  for  larger  salaries  or 
more  desirable  locations,  cannot  do  better  than  write 
to  the  Teachers'  Cooperative  Association,  70  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  and  be  put  in  correspondence 
with  those  needing  teachers. 

This  Association  is  continually  called  upon  to 
supply  Kindergarten  and  Primary  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Western  States 
the  demand  for  such  teachers  is  constantly  increasing. 
Those  thinking  at  all  pi  changing  should  write  early, 
as  many  of  the  best  positions  are  filled  early  in  the 
season. 

Mr.  Brewer,  the  manager,  will  take  pleasure  in 
sending  full  information  of  his  work  to  any  teacher 
writing  and  stating  her  needs  and  wishes. 

Address,  "  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,"  70 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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The  best  and  most  complete  line  of 

Kindergarten  Material 

Made  in  the  world. 


A  FEW  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 


Parquetry  Papers. 
Colored  Square  Sticks. 
Embroidery  Design  Cards,  as  se- 
lected by  numbers  from  reduced  de- 
signs in  catalogue. 
Weaving.    Colored  Slats. 
Peg  Tiles.      Non  Arsenic  Papers. 
Sample  Books  of  colored  papers. 
Mrs.  IIailmann's 
Second  Gift  Beads  fop^  Stringing. 

A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION, 


ILTONDRADLEYCO. 

PRiwmn  n  JmaSSACHUSETTS 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

grandand  upright  pianos 

Unexcelled  by  any  in  Tone,  Action  and 
Workmanship,  and  Greatly  Excelling  all 
Others  in  Durability  and  Capacity  for  Stand- 
ing in  Tune.  The  Best  Piano  for  Kindergar- 
tens and  other  Educational  Institutions. 

Prof.  W.  S.  B.  Matthews  (Sept.  25,  1889),  "Your 
instrument  stands  in  tune  from  three  to  four  times  as 
long  as  either  of  the  two  celebrated  pianos  I  used 
during  the  eight  years  preceding." 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  ^^l^'o^^^ 

149  WABA.SH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


St.PauI 

& 


Chicago 

® 


MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEM. 


The  distance  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul  by  the  Fast  Line,  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway,  is  420  miles. 
In  the  above  diagram  B  represents  an 
imaginary  spot  on  the  face  of  a  six-foot 
driving-wheel  A.  The  time  of  the  Fast 
Limited  Vestibuled  Express  on  this  popular 
line  is  13^  hours  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul.  In  covering  the  distance,  420 
miles,  how  many  miles  does  the  imaginary 
spot  travel  ? 

Answers  to  the  above  problem  may  be 
sent  to 

IV.  R.  Busenbork, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
CHICAGO. 

TOKOLOGY,  a  book  for  every  woman,  by  Dr. 
Alice  B.  Stockham,  is  a  complete  Ladies  Guide  in 
health  and  disease.  This  cannot  be  bought  of  dealers. 
By  sending  $2.75  direct  to  the  publishers,  you  will 
receive,  prepaid,  a  copy  in  best  binding,  and  in  one 
day  you  can  sell  enough  to  friends  to  pay  for  your 
own  book.  The  president  of  the  "Kindergartners  of 
the  Round  Table"  writes:  "The  book  Tokology  is 
simply  fine.  It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  put  into  the 
hands,  not  only  of  mothers,  but  of  iniety  Kindergarten 
graduate  at  least."  Sample  pages  free.  Address, 
Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  161  LaSal]eSt..CiiiCA(;(>. 


SOUTHERN   DEPOT  FOR  KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL  and   PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 

FLEXNER  &  ST AADEKErT Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

330  Fourth  Ave.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

A.  full  line  o»  material  constantly  in  stock.     Catalogues.  Price  Lists  anil  .Sample  Hooks  /urnished  upon  application 
Kentucky  Statt  Agents  for  the  Century  Dictionary. 
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EXPRESSION    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


To  teach  little  children  perfectly,  one 
should  have  the  spirit  of  a  little  child,  the 
wisdom  of  a  sage,  and  a  body  with  nerves 
and  muscles  free  and  responsive  to  every 
thought  that  is  to  be  expressed.  We  must 
aim  to  reach  the  height  that  will  bring  us  to 
the  greatest  power  of  use  to  little  children, 
and  the  more  practical  help  we  find,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  our  progress. 

Let  us  consider  now,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
separately  studied,  the  freedom  of  body 
necessary  to  help  in  Kindergarten  work. 
First,  we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
physical  freedom  is.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "Yes, 
I  know  we  should  have  the  freedom  of  a 
child  to  play  the  games  helpful  to  little 
children."  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  real- 
ize what  that  freedom  is,  so  fully  in  our 
own  imagination,  that  we  entirely  identify 
ourselves  with  it,  and  so  grow  daily  to  a 
keener  sensitiveness  to  our  own  obstructions. 

Too  many  Kindergarten  teachers  are  con- 
tent with  the  semblance  of  freedom  in 
body.  They  go  through  certain  exercises 
which  bring,  to  an  extent,  a  suppleness  of 
muscle,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are 
surely  killing  all  possibility  of  spontaneous 
expression,  and  bringing  into  the  child  at- 
mosphere  a  self-conscious    theatrical  (not 


dramatic)  movement,  which,  if  their  better 
senses  could  clearly  see,  would  cause  them 
to  blush  and  hide  their  faces  in  shame  be- 
fore the  unconscious  spontaneity  of  the 
children  about  them.  This  influence  of 
conscious  expression  is  so  dangerous,  so 
subtle  in  its  power  for  harm,  one  almost 
despairs  of  making  it  clear  in  words.  A 
woman  must  feel  it  in  her  heart  to  see  it 
clearly  with  her  mind.  If  we  want  to  feel 
it,  let  us  study  the  children,  and,  as  Froebel 
says,  "be  one  with  them." 

In  very  little  children  it  is  the  mind  that 
is  blunted;  the  body  expresses  exquisitely 
so  far  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting. Tell  an  imaginative  child  an  interest- 
ing story,  with  all  the  expression  that  belongs 
to  it,  and  watch  his  face  change  with  the  var- 
ious phases.  That  in  itself  is  a  lesson.  What 
we  want  to  gain  is  the  same  freedom  in  our 
bodies  to  express  so  clearly  and  simply  the 
more  mature  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  we 
may  always  meet  the  little  child  on  his  own 
plane,  and  from  there  lead  him  step  by  step 
to  clearer  sight  and  appreciation  of  the 
laws  we  wish  to  teach.  This  ca?i  never  be 
done  truly  while  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
bodies,  whether  the  consciousness  is  of 
our  want  of  physical  freedom,  or  pride  in 
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the  additional  grace  which  physical  train- 
ing seems  to  have  brought  us.  When  this 
truth  is  recognized,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  body  should  be  trained  to  obey  its 
owner  implicitly,  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
We  must  work  to  bring  our  bodies  to  the 
freedom  of  a  child's,  in  order  that  we  may 
forget  them,  and  so  come  to  a  spontaneous 
expression,  which  alas!  is  so  rare  that  when 
we  see  it,  we  destroy  it  with  our  openly 
expressed  admiration  for  the  woman  who  is 
natural.  But  we  all  know  what  it  is  to  long 
for  such  spontaneity,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
for  the  best  use  of  a  Kindergarten,  there  is 
surely  a  way  of  gaining  it,  and  a  way  of 
ignoring  that  which  is  harmful  in  the  ad- 
miration. 

I  can  only  speak  now  so  far  as  the 
physique  is  concerned,  and  there  must  be  a 
constantly  growing  freedom  of  heart  and 
mind,  or  the  physical  freedom  will  be 
always  interfered  with,  and  spontaneous 
expression  become  impossible. 

To  move  with  the  freedom  of  a  child,  we 
must  voluntarily  gain  the  child's  power  of 
passivity.  We  must  erase  all  personal  con- 
tractions, and  make  ready  to  be  born  again. 
To  do  this  best,  indeed  the  only  way  it  can 
be  done,  is  by  taking  the  attitude  by  which 
we  can  in  every  muscle  give  up  entirely  to 
gravitation.  Go  flat  on  our  backs  on  the 
floor.  If  this  causes  lameness,  try  the  bed 
first,  but  always  try  the  floor  later,  for  then 
you  must  "  give  "  to  the  hard  boards.  The 
bed  will  give  to  you.  Before  beginning, 
watch  a  little  healthy  baby  sleeping;  lift  its 
arms,  one  at  a  time,  and  see  how  perfectly 
relaxed  they  are;  then  try  its  legs  and  head. 
Now  lie  on  the  floor,  let  some  one  lift  you 
in  the  same  way,  and  see  how  far  you  are 
from  the  freedom  of  the  sleeping  baby.  If 
you  can  not  be  perfectly  passive,  you  cer- 
tainly can  not  be  naturally  active.  One 
must  study  and  practice  relaxing  motions, 
until  this  power  of  passivity  is  reached,  antl 


until  it  can  be  returned  to  at  a  moment's 
notice.  This  is  the  first  step  in  finding  the 
child  in  ourselves. 

After  this  we  are  ready  to  learn  to  move 
naturally;  to  experience  that  exquisite  sense 
of  ease  which  always  comes  when  realizing 
the  freedom  of  movement  in  naturally  co- 
ordinated muscles,  and  when  we  find  our 
bodies  truly  and  immediately  responsive  to 
every  command  of  the  mind.  The  exer- 
cises practiced  to  gain  this  freedom,  influ- 
ence every  joint  and  every  muscle  in  the 
body,  and  help  us  to  shun  all  interfei;ence 
with  their  natural  movements.  We  are 
merely  getting  rid  of  obstructions  that  the 
great  laws  may  work  in  us.  It  is  the  beauty 
of  the  laws,  we  must  steadily  grow  to  rec- 
ognize, to  such  an  extent  that,  after  the 
first  surprise,  we  lose  the  consciousness  of 
ease  and  freedom  of  bodily  motion  in  the 
higher  realization  of  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Practically  we  must  do  the  motions  over 
and  over  until  freedom  of  body  is  a  matter 
of  course.  And  then  we  must  forget  our 
bodies,  as  we  forget  the  mirror  in  looking 
at  what  is  reflected  therein.  So  must  we 
gain  freedom  in  singing,  that  we  may  for- 
get our  voices  in  the  song.  Then  we  are 
ready  for  the  games  and  the  songs.  Then, 
with  a  power  of  appreciation  which  is  im- 
possible to  a  little  child,  but  which  draws 
from  the  child  a  new  delight  it  cannot 
understand,  do  we  simply  identify  ourselves 
with  the  birds,  the  fishes,  the  farmer,  or  the 
cobbler.  Indeed,  it  is  the  birds  themselves, 
the  fishes  themselves,  and  the  various  forms 
of  industry  that  si)eak  through  us,  and  meet 
their  own  life  in  the  minds  of  the  children, 
&nd  so  comes  the  vivid  reality  of  the  games. 
For  truly,  and  in  senses  too  various  and  too 
deep  for  us  to  ever  realize  fully,  "  It  is  the 
spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing." 

Annik  Pavson  Cam.. 
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PAN,    THE    PIPER. 


A  great  many  years  ago,  in  a  far-away 
country  that  now  we  call  "  The  Old  World," 
lived  a  good  fairy  by  the  name  of  Pan.  He 
was  a  strange-looking  fairy,  having  a  face 
and  body  like  a  man,  and  legs  and  whiskers 
like  a  goat.  But  he  was  a  merry  and  kind- 
hearted  sprite,  and  always  watched  the 
sheep  and  lambs  while  the  shepherds  were 
asleep,  and  at  night  he  would  fill  the  cups  of 
the  flowers,  the  clover-blossoms  and  honey- 
suckles and  butter-cups,  and  all  of  them,  with 
honey  for  the  bees;  and  then  he  would  sit 
down  to  rest  beside  the  brooks  and  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  play  on  a  funny  little  mouth- 
organ,  or  pipe,  he  called  it,  though  it  was  not 
at  all  like  a  smokers'  pipe,  and  all  the  fishes 
would  hear  him,  and  come  leaping  up  at  the 
fireflies  that  were  dancing  above  the  waves. 

And  so  all  the  shepfierds  and  the  sheep, 
and  all  the  bee-keepers  and  the  bees,  and 
all  the  fishes  and  fishermen,  and  almost 
every  one  and  every  thing  loved  this  merry 
fairy,  who  was  happy  because  he  made  so 
much  happiness,  and  who  didn't  seem  to 
care  if  his  feet  were  goats'  feet,  so  long  as 
he  could  skip  and  dance. 

But  there  were  some  other  fairies  who 
didn't  like  Pan,  because  he  wasn't  shaped 
just  like  them,  and  yet  he  seemed  happier 
and  was  better  loved  than  they.  And  so  they 
made  it  up  between  them  one  night  that  they 
would  put  him  out  of  the  way.  A  little  bee 
who  had  gone  farther  from  home  than  usual, 
and  staid  later,  and  got  such  a  big  load  of 
honey  that  he  had  to  stop  often  to  rest,  heard 
these  cruel  fairies  talking  together,  and  said 
to  himself  that  he  would  tell  Pan  that  night, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  home  and  leave  his 
honey.  And  so  he  flew  home  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  when  he  came  out  again  after  he 
had  left  his  load,  it  was  quite  dark,  with 
only  a  few  stars  shining,  and  such  a  dew 
falling  everywhere  that  he  could  hardly  fly; 


but  he  heard  Pan  playing  on  his  pipe,  and 
he  flew  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  it  seemed  a 
good  deal  farther  than  he  thought,  and  he 
was  afraid  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  back; 
but  he  thought,  if  he  could  only  get  to  him, 
that  Pan  would  help  him  to  get  back,  and 
so  he  kept  on,  and  the  music  grew  plainer 
to  hear,  and  just  as  his  wings  had  got  so  wet 
and  tired  that  he  could  not  flap  them  an- 
other stroke,  he  buzzed  past  the  ear  of  Pan, 
and  dropped  in  the  grass  beside  him.  Pan  * 
heard  him,  and  stopped  playing.  He  won- 
dered how  any  bee  could  be  flying  so  late, 
on  such  a  dark,  damp  night;  and  as  he  lay 
there  buzzing  in  the  grass.  Pan  said  to  him: 
"Hello,  Buzz-fuzz!  What's  the  matter? 
Don't  you  know  it's  past  bee  bed-time?  or 
did  you  get  dizzy  hearing  my  tunes,  and 
watching  the  fire-flies  dance?"  But  the  bee 
buzzed  lower,  and  Pan  put  down  his  ear  and 
the  bee  told  him  all  he  had  heard  the  cruel 
fairies  say,  and  Pan  said,  "Whew!  ginger 
blue!  that's  really  new!"  and  he  dropped 
his  pipe  in  the  water,  and  it  made  such  a 
splash  that  all  the  fishes  ran  away  upstream 
and  downstream  and  into  deep  water,  and 
all  the  fireflies  shut  their  eyes  and  flew  away, 
and  Pan  said:  "Well,  that's  the  end  of  the 
tune  and  the  dance  till  I  can  get  a  new  pipe, 
and  that  will  be  a  long  time,  because  nobody 
in  this  country  can  make  one."  Then  he 
tenderly  picked  up  the  bee  and  put  him  in 
his  whiskers  to  get  warm  and  dry.  "Dear 
bee,"  be  said,  "you  are  my  best  friend. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?"  "Please  carry  me 
home,  I  am  so  tired,  and  tell  me,  dear  Pan, 
what  else  I  can  do  for  you."  He  told  him 
to  tell  all  the  bees  that  he  was  gone  away, 
and  would  not  be  back  for  a  long,  long  time; 
and  the  bees  were  to  tell  the  fishes,  and  the 
fishes  were  to  tell  the  fireflies,  and  the  fire- 
flies were  to  tell  the  bats,  and  the  bats  were 
to  tell  the  owls,  and  the  owls  were  to  hoot 
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all  night,  "Whoo!  whoo!  Pan!  Pan!  Dead! 
Dead!  Dead  Pan!   Dead  Pan!" 

And  the  next  night  the  cruel  fairies  lis- 
tened for  the  music  of  Pan's  pipe,  but  could 
not  hear  it;  and  they  went  looking  along 
the  creeks  and  rivers  for  him  but  could  not 
find  him,  nor  hear  him  piping  anywhere,  but 
they  heard  the  owls  hooting  such  a  doleful 
hoot,  "Whoo!  whoo!  Pan!  Pan!  Dead! 
Dead!"  But  they  did  not  believe  it,  and 
the  next  night  they  looked  again,  but  they 
saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing  but  the 
owls  hooting  the  same  mournful  story  of 
the  death  of  Pan,  and  at  last,  the  third  night, 
they  thought  it  must  be  true,  and  they  told 
every  one  they  saw  that  Pan  was  dead. 

And  where  do  you  think  Pan  hid?  "Be- 
hind the  corn-crib?"  No.  "In  the  plum- 
thicket?"  No.  "In  the  tall  weeds  in  the 
fence-corner?"  No;  you  would  never  guess 
it,  and  so  I'll  tell  you. 

He  made  himself  so  small  that  you  could 
hardly  have  seen  him,  and  then  he  crept 
into  the  eye  of  a  sleeping  violet,  and  lay 
still,  and  held  her  eyelids  shut  so  long  that 
the  sun  was  up  and  shining  when  she  woke 
up,  and  she  rubbed  her  eyes  and  stretched, 
and  said,  "Ho  hum!"  and  looked  out. 
"  Dear  me,"  she  said,  "  how  sound  I 
slept;  and  I  must  have  slept  such  a  long 
time;  how  big  everything  looks;  and  my 
eye-winkers  and  whiskers  have  grown  so 
long,  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the 
barber's."  And  the  sheep  came  past  and 
said  to  each  other,  "  What  a  large  bright- 
eyed  violet  that  is."  And  the  rabbits  noticed 
her  and  said,  "  See  what  a  big  violet;  her 
eyes  are  almost  as  large  as  ours."  And  in 
the  evening  the  naughty  fairies  came  that 
way  and  saw  her,  and  said,"  Why,  how  well 
you  look,  and  how  you  are  growing;  but 
l)erhaps  you  havn't  heard  something;  per- 
haps you  don't  know  that  Pan  is  dead?  " 
And  the  violet  s(iuinted  up  her  eyes  as 
though  she  were  going  to  cry,  and  the  fair- 
ies laughed  and  went  on. 


But  the  violet  didn't  really  cry  at  all,  be- 
cause she  didn't  know  much  about  Pan, 
and  what  the  other  fairies  thought  were  the 
violet  eyes  crying,  were  really  Pan's  eyes 
winking  to  think  they  were  so  silly. 

One  day  a  beautiful  lady  came  through 
the  wood,  and  seeing  the  lovely  violet, 
stooped  to  pick  it,  but  it  looked  so  gentle 
and  sad,  she  felt  sorry  to  break  the  stem 
and  see  it  wither  and  die,  and  so  she  said, 
"  I'll  take  it  all  with  me  and  keep  it,"  and 
she  cut  around  it  with  her  knife  and  took 
up  a  large  handful  of  earth  with  the  roots, 
and  carried  it  home  and  put  it  in  a  pot  in 
her  window,  and  watched  it  and  cared  for 
it  so  that  it  grew  larger  and  brighter  still, 
and  other  violets  budded  beside  it,  and, 
when  the  first  one  grew  old  and  went  to  seed, 
Pan  slipped  into  another,  and  so  kept  hid,  for 
he  was  still  afraid  of  the  wicked  fairies. 

One  day  he  heard  the  beautiful  lady  and 
her  husband  talking  together  about  going 
to  a  new  world,  which  was  just  what  he 
expected,  because  he  himself  had  put  it  into 
their  heads.  And  when  they  were  all  ready 
to  go  on  the  ship,  he  kept  winking  and 
winking,  and  the  lady  thought,  as  the  fairies 
did, that  the  violet  was  crying.  She  thought 
she  was  so  sorry  to  be  left  behind,  and  so  she 
took  it  with  her  across  the  sea.  And  she 
saved  all  the  seed  that  had  grown,  and  gave 
some  to  other  ladies,  and  planted  some  in 
other  pots,  and  in  the  earth  of  the  new 
country,  or  "  New  World,"  as  they  called 
it,  where  they  then  lived.  And  when  the 
seed  grew  and  blossomed  again,  the  violet 
was  larger  and  brighter  than  ever,  because 
Pan  wanted  more  room,  and  it  had  more 
and  brighter  colors,  and  one  day  a  little 
boy,  a  son  of  the  beautiful  lady,  was  look- 
ing at  the  largest  violet,  and  he  thought  he 
saw  it  wink  with  one  eye,  just  as  his  papa 
had  taught  him  to  do  in  fun;  and  he  called 
his  mamma,  and  told  her  what  he  had  seen, 
and  she  laughed  and  said  it  must  liave  been 
a  fairy's  eye   winking  at  him;   and  as  she 
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had  been  reading  to  him  about  Pan  a  few 
days  before,  he  said  he  knew  it  was  Pan's 
eye  that  winked,  and  after  that  they  called 
that  violet  Pan's  eye,  or  Pansy  for  short; 
and  Pan  is  there  still,  and,  though  he  comes 
out  and  watches  the  lambs  and  feeds  the 
bees,  he  cannot  play  any  tunes  now  because 
he  never  can  get  a  pipe  to  suit  him  like  the 
old  one,  and  he  is  so  fat  now  that  he  could 
not  blow  any  good  tunes  anyway. 


But  now  you  know  how  the  pansy  grew 
and  was  named,  and  that  the  fairy  didn't  die 
at  all,  but  is  peeking  and  winking  at  every 
little  boy  and  girl  who  looks  him  in  the  eye, 
which  is  the  Pansy,  and  the  children's  fav- 
orite flower  for  the  emblem  of  the  New 
World,  or  America;  and  the  motto  is: 
"  Culture  and  Peace." 

Uncle  Albert. 


SYSTEMATIC    SCIENCE    FOR    KINDERGARTEN    AND    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


THE    STEM. 


When  little  Miss  Morning  Glory  had  re- 
covered from  the  surprise  in  which  we  left 
her  (see  Sec.  9  of  last  month's  lesson),  and 
became  fully  awake,  she  found  she  could 
easily  move  and  was  actually  lying  in  a  bed 
of  soft  jelly.     (Show  soaked  seed  and  see^ 

With  jelly  all  about  her  it  is  not  strange 
she  tasted  some;  and  it  was  so  good,  that, 
having  once  tasted,  she  had  to  taste  again 
and  again,  till,  like  the  little  girl  in  the  story 
of  the  Three  Bears,  "she  ate  it  all  up." 

As  she  feasted,  she  grew  stronger  and 
longer.  Which  way  she  grew,  your  experi- 
ments with  the  tin  can  and  lamp  chimney 
(see  Exp.  3  in  Sept.  lesson)  will  tell  you. 
As  she  got  larger  her  cloak  of  black  be- 
came too  small  and  ripped  more  and  more, 
and  she  felt  her  back  pressing  against  the 
leaf  with  its  covering  of  earth  which  had 
protected  her  so  long.  The  root  had  by 
this  time  a  firm  hold  in  the  earth,  and  push- 
ing against  this  she  lifted  and  lifted  on  the 
leaf,  till,  rotted  by  the  rains  of  winter,  it 
broke  through  and  the  earth  above  began 
to  crack. 

All  this  time  her  delicate  leaves  had  been 
bent  over  and  around  the  growing  stem,  so 
that  they  had  not  been  injured  by  the  rough 
push  against  leaf  and  earth.  (Make  im- 
pression on  clay.) 

At  last  she  emerged  from  the  earth,  and. 


throwing  her  cloak  entirely  off,  began  at 
once  to  straighten  up  and  open  out  her 
leaves  to  the  warm  sunshine.  How  white 
she  looked  after  her  long  stay  below,  as 
white  as  any  child  who  stays  in  the  house 
rather  than  run  out  of  doors.  But  while 
children  who  play  in  the  fresh  air  and  sun 
catch  the  rosy  tints  of  morning  on  their 
cheeks.  Miss  Morning  Glory,  true  to  her 
nature  as  a  plant,  began  to  do  the  very  thing 
which  would  best  set  off  red  cheeks  and  her 
own  bright  blossoms,  and  day  by  day  put 
on  a  beautiful  green. 

Her  two  leaves,  which  had  been  so  won- 
derfully folded  up  in  the  seed,  opened  out, 
and  between  them  began  to  show  a  little 
leaf  bud.  {See  all  this  in  specimens,  and 
mold  or  press  in  clay.)  As  the  warm  sun 
shone  on  her  leaves,  they  began  to  do 
something  you  do. 

Breathe  a  long  breath  into  a  tumbler? 
What  do  you  see?     (Moisture.) 

Now  put  some  branches  of  a  leafy  plant 
into  a  clean,  dry  fruit  jar;  turn  it  bottom 
up,  and  set  in  the  sun  for  a  while.  What 
do  the  leaves  breathe  out?.  Yes,  water! 
You  drink  water.  Can  any  one  think  how 
the  plant  gets  it?  What  part  of  the  plant 
has  moisture  next  to  it? 

Right!  "The  root.'"  Can  you  see  any 
mouths  on  the  root?     No,  no  more  than  we 
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can  see  "noses''  on  the  leaves,  because  our 
eyes  are  not  sharp  enough. 

But  let  us  try  some  more  interesting  ex- 
periments. (Teacher  read  for  her  own  in- 
struction in  some  Physics  about  osmose 
and  liquid  diffusion,  and  in  some  Botany 
about  the  motion  of  water  in  the  plant.) 

(Show  some  fresh,  moist  earth.)  Can 
you  see  any  water  in  this  earth?  No;  but 
the  roots  find  some.  To-morrow  each  child 
may  bring  an  apple,  turnip,  carrot,  or  beet, 
and  two  untorn  raisins  or  prunes. 

Experiment  ist.  Each  may  dig  (apple 
corer  good)  a  hole  in  the  top  of  his  root  or 
fruit  as  big  as  his  thumb,  but  be  careful  not 
to  dig  clear  through.  Is  there  water  in  the 
hole?  Perhaps  a  little,  but  not  much.  Now 
each  place  your  root  or  fruit  in  this  dish, 
holes  up,  and  I  will  put  a  spoonful  of  sugar 
in  each,  and  we  will  see  what  happens. 

Expt.  2d.  Here  are  dishes  (or  bottles)  of 
water.  Each  may  drop  his  raisins  or  prunes 
in  one,  and  we  will  set  them  away.  (Ex- 
amine each  day  till  the  sugar  in  the  root 
or  fruit  has  become  syrup  and  the  fruit  in 
the  bottles  has  swelled.)  Where  did  the 
water  for  the  syrup  come  from?  How  did 
water  get  inside  of  the  untorn  fruit? 

Other  illustrations  to  which  attention  can 
be  called  are:  Where  did  the  syrup  come 
from  when  sugar  is  sprinkled  on  fruit  for 
tea?  What  makes  the  fruit  in  rich  pre- 
serves shrivel  so?  Why  are  the  raisins  in 
rice  pudding  so  plump?  In  some  such  way 
the  root  soaks  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  many,  many  tiny  root- 
hairs  to  do  this,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
root  grew  down  into  close  contact  with  the 
moist  earth.  Is  there  any  other  use  for  the 
root  being  so  tight  in  the  ground?  Yes,  to 
liold  the  plant' in  its  place.  Now,  I  supj^ose 
you  think  I  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
stc7n,  but  I  have  not;  and  sometimes  "the 
longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home." 

We  have  talked  of  the  little  leaves  and 
their  need  of  water,  and  of  the   root   taking 


in  the  earth-food.  If  you  have  been  to  a 
Kindergarten,  as  I  hope  you  have,  you  have 
heard  of  "the  connection." 

I  wonder  if  you  little  folks  can  tell  me 
"the  connection"  between  root  and  leaf  I 
How  does  the  water,  taken  in  from  the 
earth  by  the  root,  help  the  leaf?  Ah,  you 
have  thought  of  it!  It  is  "the  stem.'"  The 
first  thing  the  stem  did  was  to  grow  longer 
and  longer,  so  as  to  push  the  leaves  into 
the  sun  and  air. 

If  in  growing  seed  in  a  chimney,  or  in- 
side of  some  glass  dish,  you  had  made  an 
ink  mark  opposite  where  the  seed  lay,  you 
would  generally  find  that  it  did  not  move. 
The  root  and  stem  both  started  from  that 
point,  the  one  to  push  its  way  down  and 
the  other  up;  both  at  first  fed  by  the  nice 
jelly. 

Before  we  talk  more  of  the  stem,  let  us 
see  one.  That  of  our  Morning  Glory  is  so 
sfnall,  we  will  examine  these  cross  slices  of 
a  dry  stick  of  Red  (or  other)  Oak,  which  is 
constructed  in  the  same  way. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  them?  Yes, 
there  is  an  outside  bark,  rings  of  wood 
(those  near  the  center  being  darker  col- 
ored), and  some  rather  hard  pith  in  the 
center. 

The  light-colored  rings  of  wood  are  called 
the  "sap-wood,"  because  the  wise  men  have 
found  that  it  is  through  these  the  watery 
earth-food  creeps  up  to  the  leaves.  "How?" 
A  hard  question  to  fully  answer  for  even 
grown  folks;  but  here  are  a  few  experiments 
which  will  give  you  some  idea: 

Expt.  3d.  Have  some  pieces  of  broken 
thermometer  tube.  Be  sure  both  ends  are 
open,  and  then  dip  one  end  into  some  col- 
ored water.  How  fast  and  high  the  water 
rises  in  the  tube! 

Expt.  4th.  Each  hold  the  enil  of  a  6- inch 
strip  of  blotting  paper  in  some  ink  How 
fast  the  ink  climbs  up  by  the  little  cracks 
between  the  fibres  of  the  paper! 

I^xpt.  5th.     Take  a  clean,  new  lanqjwick 
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and  dip  the  ends  in  colored  oil,  and  you 
will  find  how  the  flame  is  fed  from  the 
globe  below,  and  also  see  one  of  the  ways 
the  stem  takes  the  water  to  the  leaves. 
This  is  the  second  use  of  the  stem;  and 
when  you  remember  how  many  root-hairs 
there  are  taking  in  the  water,  and  how 
much  sap-wood  to  carry  it  up  to  the  leaves, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
it  is  good  for  the  plant  to  lose  water  from 
its  leaves.  That  only  by  this  giving  off  of 
water  can  good  sap  be  made  able  to  feed 
the  plant. 

For  the  "jelly"  was  long  ago  gone,  and 
the  plant  has  to  feed  itself  now;  but  the 
earth-food  taken  in  by  the  root  is  no  more 
food  for  the  plant  than  salt  and  water  is  for 
you. 

Most  of  us  like  oat  meal  for  breakfast, 
and  if  you  watch  the  cook  you  will  see  she 
uses  water  and  salt  to  make  it,  and  once  I 
remember  we  had  none  because  she  forgot 
to  put  in  anything  else!  But  if  she  adds 
oat  meal  and  lets  it  cook,  some  of  the  water 
boils    away,    the   salt   seasons  and  we   say 


"How  good!"  So  the  leaves  give  off  water, 
and  add  some  other  things  I  can't  tell  you 
of  now,  to  make  rich,  nice  sap.  Wise  men 
have  found  that  this  sap  is  carried  back  to 
make  new  wood  and  new  roots  through  the 
delicate  lining  of  the  bark.  (Bits  of  slippery 
elm  will  show  this  from  the  stem,  and  sassa- 
fras bark  that  from  the  root.) 

But  this  delicate  layer  and  its  rich  de- 
scending sap  must  be  protected  from  dry- 
ing and  injury,  so  we  find  the  outer  bark 
beautifully  arranged  to  do  this.  How  thick 
this  sometimes  becomes,  you  can  see  in  a 
piece  of  cork. 

So,  then,  we  have  found  the  stem  a  very 
useful  part  of  the  plant. 

ist.     It  pushes  up  the  leaves. 

2d.     It  holds  them  up  in  the  sun  and  air. 

3d.  The  sapwood  carries  up  the  earth- 
food. 

4th.  The  inner  bark  carries  the  good 
sap  down. 

5th.  The  outer  and  corky  bark  protects 
all. 

Edward  G.   Howe. 


THE    RELATIONS    OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN    TO    HOME    AND    SCHOOL.* 


Years  ago,  a  student  of  Kindergarten 
methods  was  asked  by  a  highly  educated 
woman:  "How  does  a  Kindergarten  differ 
from  any  well-regulated  nursery  ?  " 

The  student  made  answer  somewhat  after 
this  manner:  "  Show  me  the  nursery  where 
all  of  many  children  have  the  natural  food 
for  their  activities  judiciously  supplied; 
where  there  is  sufficient  equality  of  age  to 
make  the  companionship  what  is  craved; 
where  the  mother,  the  natural  and  heaven- 
appointed  Kindergartner,  is  also  the  edu- 
cated one,  making  the  laws  of  human  devel- 
opment at  least  as  much  of  a  study  as  the 
requirements  of  society  and  the  say-so  of 
fashion — then  it  may  be  acknowledged  that 

*  Extract   from   an  address   before  the  Eastern  Kindergarten 
Association,  at  Boston,  May  8,  1890. 


the  Kindergarten  ideal  is  approached  in  a 
well-regulated  nursery."  May  such  nurser- 
ies be  multiplied  in  our  land! 

But  in  what  proportion  of  homes,  even 
the  most  favored,  shall  we  find  a  John 
Rogers  number  of  children,  and  a  mother, 
not  all  heart,  but  with  body  strong  enough, 
mind  wise  enough,  and  soul  devoted  enough, 
for  this  work?  Then  what  of  the  homes 
whose  only  nurseries  are  the  streets,  and 
where  in  all  respects,  save  numbers,  the 
conditions  enumerated  are  wholly  wanting? 

A  lady  visiting  where  the  little  ones  of 
the  North  End  are  gathered  into  the  happy 
play  and  work  land  of  a  Public  Kindergar- 
ten, said:  "Z/z/V  is  the  real  place  of  the 
Kindergarten!"     Its  real  t)lace,  we  believe. 
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is  wherever  the  unfolding  natures  of  child- 
ren are  reaching  out  for  the  companionship 
of  equals  in  age  and  attainments;  wherever 
they  are  yearning  for  a  community  of  inter- 
est in  work  and  play;  for  growth  in  com- 
mon with  others,  not  in  isolation.  The  one 
child  of  the  luxurious  home,  dragged  from 
the  embrace  of  its  attractive  Mother  Earth, 
and  shaken  to  an  unwilling  uprightness  by 
a  maid  who  feels  chiefly  responsible  for  its 
fine  clothes — not  a  rare  sight  in  our  Public 
Garden  and  our  avenues — needs  a  Kinder- 
garten quite  as  much  as  the  North  End 
waif  who  may  kiss  the  ground  at  will  with 
no  risk  to  clothes.  Both  also  need  to  be 
trained  to  the  skilful  use  of  the  hand;  to 
find  joy  in  creative  work  which  deals  with 
the  elementary  forms  and  properties  of  mat- 
ter. The  idle  poor  we  know  about  already 
as  a  "  dangerous  class;"  the  idle  rich  are 
beginning  to  form  a  class  no  less  dangerous. 

The  best  home  is  pre-eminently  in  its 
first  office  a  place  for  nurture;  it  cherishes 
its  children. 

The  true  Kindergarten  never  ceases  to 
keep  close  to  the  home  in  this  matter  of 
nurture.  The  little  bodies  may  be  in  place 
and  the  fingers  busy,  and  the  outward  sem- 
blance may  deceive  the  unthinking  observer; 
but  when  the  Kindergartner  is  forced  to 
say,  "I  have  no  time  for  cherishing,  no  time 
to  study  the  spontaneous  manifestations  of 
my  children  in  body,  mind  and  soul,  be- 
cause I  must  keep  them  quiet,'''  then  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  relation  to  the  school  is  out- 
balancing that  which  should  exist  toward 
the  home,  the  ideal  home. 

In  the  home  the  child  turns  quickly  from 
one  interest  to  another,  oftener  than  not 
leaving  one  thing  unfinished  to  sieze  upon 
something  new.  Caprice  we  call  this,  and 
its  manifestations  in  feeling  and  will  are 
familiar  to  us.  The  Kindergarten  encour- 
ages free  choice;  but  the  choice  once  made 
must  abide;  the  caprice  of  the  nursery  is 
brought  into  more  rational  order. 


How  good  for  us  all  if  we  have  had  early 
training  in  this  kind  of  choice,  and  its 
accompanying  self-control! 

Some  children  in  a  city  Kindergarten 
have  flowers  brought  them  from  the  coun- 
try. Shall  they  wear  them,  or  keep  them  in 
water?  Time  for  deliberate  choice  is  given. 
An  hour  after,  as  the  flowers  droop  in 
Arthur's  buttonhole,  a  companion  exclaims, 
"Oh,  why  don't  you  have  them  put  into 
water?"  "  But  I  chosed!  "  says  Arthur,  with 
regret  for  his  choice,  but  with  no  appeal 
from  the  decision. 

At  home,  the  ideal  home,  the  children 
grow  as  unconsciously  as  the  plants;  no 
unwise  uncle  or  aunt,  or  other  grown  friend 
says  foolish  things  to  show  them  off;  no  one 
tells  them  how  pretty  or  interesting  or  good 
they  are;  how  becoming  their  clothes  are, 
or,  in  some  ecstatic  moment,  that  they  are 
perfect  angels  I 

But,  as  in  the  home,  so  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, should  growth,  not  show,  be  the 
supreme  thing.  In  the  home,  the  subordi- 
nation of  self-interest  to  that  of  others  is 
begun;  in  Kindergarten  a  community  of 
activities  and  interests  gives  chance  for 
hourly  deeds  that  are  literally  for  edifica- 
tion— for  character-building. 

As  the  child  grows,  his  foster-mother,  as 
we  named  the  Kindergarten,  points,  not 
away  from  home,  but  more  toward  school. 
She  takes  her  charge  from  home,  and 
gently  leads  him  towards  and  finally  to 
school.  Will  the  primary  school  teacher 
wish  that  the  new  pupil  had  never  entered 
the  Kindergarten  gate,  but  had  come 
straight  from  the  threshold  of  home  to  her 
door?  Not  if  in  the  Kindergarten  the  child 
has  learned  that  now  means  this  minute,  and 
not  the  next,  for  beginning  and  ending  the 
happiest  play  or  work;  not  if  he  has  learned 
self-control  in  the  degree  suitetl  to  his  age; 
not  if  he  has  gained  the  power  to  clearly 
distinguish — that  first  condition  of  clear 
knowing  and  thinking;   not  if  with   trained 
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fingers  he  can  reproduce  his  mental  images 
in  material  forms. 

But  should  not  the  school  turn  its  symp- 
athetic and  inquiring  look  toward  the  Kin- 
dergarten, as  the  Kindergarten  should 
toward  it  and  the  home?  Indeed  it  should, 
and  we  may  thankfully  say  that  more  and 
more  it  does.  More  and  more  it  furnishes 
to  the  new-comer  from  the  Kindergarten, 
some  of  the  already  known  and  familiar 
elements  of  work,  and  supplies  him  with 
new  and  interesting  ones.  It  is  fast  adopt- 
ing, in  all  its  grades,  "busy  work"  as  an 
antidote  for  mischief  and  turbulence,  fast 
recognizing  all  the  advantages  that  come 
from  a  training  which  starts  without  books 
indeed,  but  which  places  the  tiny  hand  in 
that  of  "  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse,"  and 
teaches  by  parable  or  comparison,  the  very 
stuff  that  books  are  made  of! 

From  the  Kindergarten  back  to  the  home 
the  child  should  go,  more  self-controlled, 
more  cheerfully  obedient,  and  in  every  way 
happier;  otherwise  home  or  Kindergarten, 
or  both,  must  be  at  fault. 

From  Kindergarten  to  school  the  child 
should  go  with  faculties  alert,  and  the  power 
to  conform  to  new  conditions,  if  those  con- 
ditions do  not  violate  the  natural  laws  of 
rational  progress;  otherwise  the  Kindergar- 
ten or  school,  or  both,  must  be  at  fault. 

A  catechism  lately  published  asks:  "What 
is  the  object  of  education?"  and  answers: 
■"  To  prepare  men  and  women  for  useful 
lives." 

"What  is  most  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose?" 

"That  they  should  learn  to  be  pure,  hon- 
est and  truthful." 

"  What  is  next  most  necessary?" 


"  That  they  should  be  intelligent,  capable 
of  forming  their  own  opinions  and  judg- 
ments, and  therefore  acquainted  with  the 
experiences  of  the  past." 

"What  is  next  to  this  in  importance?  " 

"That  they  should  have  some  special 
ability  for  some   special  form  of  industry." 

Another  question  touches  the  point  of 
sectarianism  in  schools,  and  the  answer 
declares  that  education  should  be  abso- 
lutely unsectarian,  but  if  it  would  make  for 
righteousness  must  be  religious. 

As  I  read  this  part  of  the  new  catechism, 
I  see  the.  Kindergarten  trying  to  give,  in  a 
happy,  home-like  atmosphere,  a  practice- 
ground  for  purity,  honesty,  truthfulness; 
I  see  it  leading  the  children — even  in  their 
play — over  the  experiences  of  the  past, 
binding  back  the  individual  to  the  race 
development,  leading  the  little  ones  by  way 
of  their  own  small  experiments,  to  thought, 
the  result  of  keen  observation  and  clear 
perception.  I  see  it  giving  fair  opportunity 
for  any  special  bent  to  find  outward  expres- 
sion, in  the  many  forms  of  creative  work 
supplied,  and  I  know  that  if  true  to  its 
founder's  idea,  it  is  absolutely  unsectarian, 
but  never  irreligious,  never  unmindful  of  a 
divine  source  and  end. 

I  see  the  school,  too,  working  away  from 
mere  book-lore  toward  better  training  of 
the  eye  and  ear  and  hand  for  their  part  in 
life  as  efficient  servants  to  the  mind;  look- 
ing more  carefully  after  the  physical  wel- 
fare and  the  moral  mind. 

Home,  Kindergarten,  school,  each  with 
its  own  peculiar  work,  yet  each  so  closely 
bound  to  all  that  any  false  movement  in 
either  affects  the  whole. 

Mary  J.  Garland. 


"System  is  a  good  servant  but  a  poor 
master." 

"When  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  ex- 
perimenting, we  become  independent  think- 
ers, then  does  real  education  begin." 


"The  hand  is  the  most  marvelous  instru- 
ment in  the  world;  it  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  matter 
in  all  its  varied  forms." 

"Everywhere  violence  produces  deceit." 
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TYPICAL  LESSONS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


BY    THEIR    FRUITS    YE    SHALL    KNOW    THEM. 


Synopsis. — Part  II.* 


Leading  still  further  from  the  literal  idea 
toward  the  thought  of  actions  or  labor  as 
"fruit;"  also  the  individuality  and  quality 
of  "fruit." 

8.  Eggs,  milk,  butter,  wool,  and  honey,  as 
the  "fruit  of  the  animal  world,  leading 
through  these  to  the  idea  that  man's  work 
is  "fruit." 

In  this  second  part  of  the  development 
of  our  thought,  the  main  idea  toward  which 
we  are  working  is  that  every  person  and 
thing  is  created  for  a  use  and  purpose,  and 
the  outward  expression  of  these  inherent 
powers  and  activities  is  to  be  looked  on  as 
"fruit."  For  this  reason  we  would  begin 
with  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  wool,  these 
being  material  expressions  which  appeal 
directly  to  the  children's  senses,  as  literal 
fruits  do. 

Honey  would  follow  these,  because  the 
material  expression  in  that  case  is  the  7-esult 
of  work.  The  foundation  of  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  text  is  laid,  when  the  chil- 
dren grasp  this  thought,  i.  e.,  to  consider  the 
work  of  the  bee  in  getting  the  honey  as  well 
as  the  honey  itself,  as  the  "fruit"  of  the  bee. 
This  will  be  a  means  of  transition  to  the 
work  of  other  animals,  and  finally  to  man's 
work  as  "fruit." 

MORNING    EXERCISES. 

Eggs,  Milk,  and  Butter. — The  children 
are  told  we  have  another  kind  of  "fruit" — 
one  we  have  never  had  in  Kindergarten 
before.  The  hands  are  to  find  out  the  kind 
of  "fruit,"  and  the  lips  are  to  tell  of  what  it 
is  the  "fruit."     Have  all  the  eyes  blinded. 

*  To  a  complete  unclorsLinding  of  this  lesson,  it  is  necessary 
that  Part  I.,  in  September  Kinubkgaktkn,  should  be  studied. 


No  one  is  to  tell  what  he  thinks  until  the 
eggs  have  been  in  the  hands  of  every  child. 
This  will  give  all  a  chance  to  think,  and  time 
to  get  the  real  meaning  of  the  transition 
from  fruits  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to 
those  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

By  this  deliberate  manner,  there  will  be 
many  little  lips  ready  with  their  answer, 
"the  fruit  of  the  hen." 

Next  tell  them  of  another  kind  of  "fruit" 
that  little  children  love — a  very  queer  kind, 
for  they  drink  instead  of  eat  it.  It  is 
white,  and  is  kept  in  cups,  pitchers,  buckets, 
and  bowls.  Those  who  know  what  is  meant 
may  bring  their  answer  in  a  picture  of  that 
which  gives  the  "fruit." 

Let  everything  be  gained,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, through  their  own  effort.  The  next 
day  they  will  bring  many  pictures  of  cows, 
some  soiled  and  torn,  but  the  idea  will  be 
better  impressed  by  their  effort.  If  they 
find  the  picture  it  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  for  themselves  the  prin- 
ciple of  knowing  the  fruit-bearer  from  the 
fruit.  Those  who  have  no  pictures  at  home 
should  have  access  to  the  Kindergarten 
picture  books.  This  will  bring  about  many 
conversations  concerning  the  "fruit  of  the 
moo-cow,"  as  one  of  our  little  girls  termetl 
milk. 

Another  day,  ask  them  if  they  know  any- 
thing we  get  from  the  "fruit"  the  cow  gives 
us.  If  they  cannot  tell,  ask  them  to  find  out 
at  home.  Next  morning,  have  ready  a 
churn  and  some  milk.  If  impossible  to  do- 
this,  use  good  pictures  instead.  Let  the 
child  experience  the  whole — the  cream  be- 
fore churning,  the  use  of  the  dasher,  the 
butter  before  gathering,  the  gathering,  work- 
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ing,  and  salting,  and  the  butter  and  butter- 
milk as  the  result.  As  far  as  is  best,  let  it 
all  be  the  result  of  the  children's  work,  and 
lead  them  to  observe  well  the  movements 
used  in  butter-making.  In  connection  with 
this,  Miss  Poulsson's  little  song  "Butter- 
making"  (No.  17  of  "Finger-Plays")  might 
be  used: 

"  Skim,  skim,  skim. 

With  the  skimmer  bright; 
Take  the  rich  and  yellow  cream, 
Leave  the  milk  so  white. 

"  Churn,  churn,  churn, 

Now  'tis  churning  day; 
Till  the  cream  to  butter  turn 
Dasher  must  not  stay. 

"  Press,  press,  press, 

All  the  milk  must  be  » 

From  the  golden  butter  now 
Pressed  out  carefully. 

"  Pat;  pat;  pat; 

Make  it  smooth  and  round. 
See!    the  roll  of  butter's  done — 
Won't  you  buy  a  pound? 

"  Taste,  Oh!  Taste; 
This  is  very  nice; 
Spread  it  on  the  children's  bread. 
Give  them  each  a  slice." 

"The  Mowing  Song"  (No.  61,  p.  79,  "Miss 
Smith's  Songs"),  will  also  be  helpful  here. 

AT    THE    TABLES. 

At  one  table,  the  younger  children,  who 
have  clay,  say,  "We  are  thinking  of  some- 
thing. When  we  make  its  fruit,  you  may 
guess  what  we  thought  of." 

"Yes,"  respond  the  larger  ones,  "and  we 
will  make  something  with  our  blocks,  and 
you  may  tell  what  fruit  they  tell  about." 
All  are  interested  in  their  own  and  others' 
work.  The  little  ones  finally  show  their 
work,  clay  eggs,  and  ask,  "What  were  we 
thinking  of?"  "Hens,  for  eggs  are  hens'  fruit. 
Now  tell  us  what  we  were  thinking  of." 

A  churn  is  displayed  (see  Fig.  i),  and  the 
little  ones  shout,  "Oh,  that  makes  us  think 
of  milk  and  butter,  and  they  are  cows'  fruit." 


If  the  children  are  old  enough,  and  have 
seen  a  mechanical  churn,  they  will  perhaps 


make  Fig.  2.  Put  the  stick  a,  through  the  ver- 
tical perforations  of  the  cube  d  and  cylinder 
b,  far  enough  apart  on  the  stick  for  the  cube 
to  be  the  wheel  inside  the  churn,  the  cylin- 
der outside.  Into  the  outside  perforations 
of  both   cube   and   cylinder,   slip    pins  for 
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wedges.  Put  a  two-inch  stick  e  into  the  out- 
side oblique  perforations  of  the  cylinder  for 
a  crank,  and  the  machine  will  work.  When 
the  crank  is  turned  the  cube  revolves  in  the 
box.  Another  sphere  can  be  a  roll  of 
butter  placed  on  the  table  as  in  Fig.  3. 

CIRCLE    PLAY. 

On  the  circle,  we  will  have  a  pantomime 
play.  The  movements  show  of  what  "fruits" 
the  actor  is  thinking.  Each  child  takes  his 
turn  in  coming  into  the  circle,  and  telling 
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his  thought  by  any  one  of  the  movements 
of  butter-making,  churning,  gathering,  salt- 


ing, working,  etc.     With  each  child's  pan- 
tomime the  song  is  sung  (No.    57,  p.    71, 
"Miss  Smith's  Songs"),  with  these  changes 
in  the  words  to  bring  out  our  thought: 
"  Oh,  look  at  our  Willie, 
See  if  you  can  tell 
Of  what  he  now  thinks. 

His  movements  speak  well." 

Those  who  know  will  then  raise  their 
hands  to  tell  his  thought. 

MORNING    EXERCISES. 

Wool. — Tell  the  children  that  you  have 
a  new  kind  of  "fruit."  Show  them  some 
carded  wool.  Tell  them  to  bring,  next  day, 
a  picture  of  that  which  gives  this  fruit.  Try 
to  find  something  in  this  room  that  is  made 
of  the  "fruit"  of  the  sheep.  Are  any  .of  our 
clothes  made  of  this  kind  of  fruit?  Feel  of 
this  wool,  and  of  this  dress  or  coat.  Can 
your  hands  tell  whether  or  not  the  goods  are 
made  of  this  fruit  ? 

AT    THE    TABLES. 

With  sticks  a  and  the 
smallest  sized  rings  b 
have  the  children 
make  the  shears  (see 
fig.  4)  that  cut  off  the 
"  fruit"  of  the  sheep. 
Under  this  idea,  give 
the  song  in  Nursery 
Finger  Plays  (No.  2), 
with  all  the  arm  and 
hand  movements: 

''This  is  the  meadow  where  all  the  long  day, 
Ten  little  frolicsome  lambs  arc  at  play. 
These  are  the  measures  the  f^ood  farmer  brings 
Salt  in,  or  corn  meal,  and  other  good  things. 


"  This  is  the  lambkins'  own  big  water-trough. 
Drink,  little  lambkins,  and  then  scamper  off! 
This  is  the  rack  where  in  winter  they  feed; 
Hay  makes  a  very  good  dinner  indeed  I 

"  These  are  the  big  shears  to  shear  the  old  sheep; 
Dear  little  lambkins  their  soft  wool  may  keep. 
Here,  with  its  big  double  doors  shut  so  tight, 
This  is  the  barn  where  they  all  sleep  at  night." 

After  the  children  have  found  that  the 
worsted  with  which  they  sew  is  made  of  the 
"fruit"  of  the  sheep,  give  them  a  piece  of 
coarsely  woven  cloth,  and  let  them  see  that 
it  is  made  by  weaving  worsted  threads.  In 
this  connection,  weaving  might  be  used, 
making  a  shawl  or  some  other  article  ordi- 
narily made  of  wool. 

MORNING    EXERCISES, 

Ho7iey. — Having  seen  honey  in  the  comb, 
let  the  children  find  where  the  honey  comes 
from.  Lead  them  to  see  that  the  bee  does 
not  make  the  honey,  but  that  the  bee's 
"fruit"  is  the  gathering  of  the  honey,  and 
storing  it  away  in  cells. 

AT    THE    TABLE. 

Let  the  children  have  sticks  and  Mrs. 
Hailmann's  Second  Gift  beads.  Use  the 
cubes  for  posts  in  the  corners,  putting  the 
sticks  in  the  perforations,  to  make  a  fence 
around  a  flower-garden.  Place  balls  on  top 
of  cylinders  for  rose  bushes.  Tie  a  string 
through  a  ball,  and  let  it  be  a  bee.  Have 
it  fly  around  to  get  the  honey  from  the  flow- 
ers and  take  it  to  the  hive  (made  of  four 
cubes),  to  store  away  in  the  comb.  Empha- 
size the  idea  that  the  "fruit"  of  the  bee  is 
its  work. 

For  Fig.  5,  take  a  circle  of  folding  paper, 
fold  into  halves,  then  into  quarters.  Open 
out,  lay  it  on  the  table,  having  one  crease 
horizontal,  now  fold  the  lower  edge  up  to 
this  horizontal  line,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
vertical  crease  will  coincide  with  the  center 
of  the  circle.  Crease  well.  This  will  be  the 
bee-hive.  Fold  a  four-inch  scjuare  of  paper 
in  half,  four  times,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
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one-inch  square.  Open  it  out  into  a  two- 
inch  square.  Let  the  folded  edges  of  this 
square  be  the  right  and  lower  edges,  the 
closed  fold  being  the  lower,  the  open  folds 
the  right.  Then  cut  out  the  lower  left-hand 
creased  square.  Open  once  and  you  will 
have  a  bench  for  the  bee-hive,  like  the  one 


Fir..  5. 
in  Fig.  5.  Place  together  the  remaining 
pieces  and  make  a  door  by  folding  them  in 
half  lengthwise.  Out  of  brown  paper  cut 
two  circles  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter.  Fold 
these  into  quarter  circles  for  the  wings  of 
the  bee,  having  prepared  a  piece  according 
to  illustration,  for  the  body  of  the  bee. 
There  might  be  several  bees,  some  carrying 
honey  to  the  hive,  others  going  after  it. 

CIRCLE    PLAY. 

On  the  circle,  let  some  of  the  children  be 
rose  bushes,  others  the  bee  hive.  Have  a 
few  of  the  children  for  bees,  flying  to  the 
roses  and  taking  the  honey  to  the  hive. 
For  this  play,  the  little  song  in  Mrs.  Hub- 
bard's book  can  be  used  (page  161): 


"Oh!  say,  busy  bees,  whither  now  are  you  going? 

Whither  now  are  you  going,  to  work  or  to  play? 
We're    bound    for    the    bowers,    where    flowers    are 
blooming. 

For  we  must  be  gathering  sweet  honey  to-day." 

MORNING     EXERCISES. 

Man's  Work. — Now  that  the  children  are 
ready  for  the  work  of  man  as  one  kind  of 
"fruit,"  the  thought  might  be  introduced 
by  showing  a  horse-shoe  as  one  "fruit." 
They  are  to  tell  whose  "fruit"  it  is.  Then 
have  them  find  other  such  "fruit"  in  the 
room.  One  child  may  find  the  fruit,  e.  g., 
windows,  doors,  floors,  etc  ,  and  chose  an- 
other child  to  tell  who  gave  that  fruit. 
With  this  it  is  very  easy  also  to  lead  to 
quality  of  "fruit" — strong  tables  or  smooth 
floors  speak  of  a  good  carpenter,  and  vice 
versa.  With  this  idea  of  quality,  let  cause 
and  effect  be  very  evident;  for  example,  a 
good  workman  makes   good   work.     Wher- 


i-iG.  0. 

Gives  floor,   window,  attic  window,  table,  door,  Kindergarten 
table,  barn  window  and  shed. 

ever  they  see  good  work,  they  may  know  it 
is  the  result  of  true  efforc,  and  also  that 
poor  work  results  from  lack  of  it.     Lead 
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them  to  observe  man's  work  everywhere 
— in  the  home,  in  the  Kindergarten,  in  the 
street — and  tell  what  "it  says"  of  the  work- 
men. 

AT    THE    TABLE. 

At  one  table  the  workers  in  clay  make 
something  which  will  tell  the  other  children 
the  name  of  the  fruit-bearer.  At  another 
table  the  children  are  folding  papers.  Their 
fruit  will  also  tell  of  the  one  who  produced 
it.  At  sight  of  clay  horse-shoes,  the  little 
folders  call  out,  "That  is  the  fruit  of  the 
blacksmith,"  and  the  clay  modelers  are 
sure  that  the  floor,  bench,  table,  etc.  (see 
Fig.  6),  which  the  paper-folders  have  made 
are  the  fruit   of  the   carpenter.     Each  tells 


what  the  work  "tells"  him  about  the  trades- 
men. 

CIRCLE    PLAY. 

Again  a  little  pantomime  play  will  be 
useful  in  impressing  this  thought.  Let  those 
called  by  name  give  some  trade  movement 
that  will  tell  the  others  what  tradesman  is 
meant.  Lead  the  children  to  see  that 
only  good  movements  can  result  in  good 
"fruits." 

These  pantomine  plays  might  be  used 
until  the  children  are  filled  with  the  idea 
that  not  only  work,  but  any  individual  act 
is  "fruit,"  which  speaks,  and  speaks  truly, 
of  him  who  does  it. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Patty  S.  Hill. 


TRUE    TEACHING. 


*****  Again  and  again  I  would 
remind  you  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten, rather  than  its  letter,  which  the 
world  needs  to-day. 

Like  one  of  old,  you  are  called  to  put 
your  shoes  from  off  your  feet,  for  the  place 
wherein  you  stand  is  holy  ground.  That 
means  to  us,  that  every  low,  external,  sel- 
fish motive  which  may  have  influenced  us 
in  choosing  our  work,  is  to  be  laid  aside 
when  we  undertake  this  most  sacred  of  all 
work — the  guiding  and  teaching  of  a  little 
child. 

No  word  so  fully  expresses  this  spirit  of 
the  Kindergarten  as  that  which  Froebel  so 
often  uses,  grotvth.  There  are  no  limits  to 
your  growth,  nor  to  the  child's,  if  you  fol- 
l(jw  truly  the  laws  of  development.  "All 
that  we  are  and  have,"  writes  Goethe, 
"  must  grow  with  action,''  i.  e.,  must  be 
embodied  in  our  life;  and  Richter  says,  "It 
is  only  activity  that  can  keep  serenity  and 
happiness."  Live  the  truth  with  your  child- 
ren, and  you  cannot  be  displaced  or  over- 
turned. 


♦  Extracts   from   closing  address   to   Training    Class    of    tlu- 
Chica    go  Froebel  Association,  June    14,  li^'co. 


You  remember  the  story  of  lole  and  Her- 
cules; some  one  asked,  "Oh,  lole,  how  did 
you  know  that  Hercules  was  a  God?" 
"Because,"  answered  lole,  "I  was  content 
the  moment  my  eyes  rested  on  him."  Be 
the  master  of  yourself  in  whatever  thing 
you  do,  and  your  children  will  have  the 
same  content,  the  same  faith  in  you. 

Remember  that  the  best  teaching  is  spir- 
itual in  its  character,  makes  no  noisy  pre- 
tentions, but  is  constant  in  its  workings. 
Remember  that  this  child  with  whom  you 
live  is  a  growing  organism;  be  careful  then 
how  you  make  fixed  laws — the  edict  of  yes- 
terday may  not  answer  for  to-day. 

I  wish  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to 
President  Eliot's  paper  on  "  The  Teachers' 
Conscience."  There  are  four  points  of 
duty,  he  says,  which  you  will  do  well  to 
consider,  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children: 

1.  The  spirit  of  inquiry. 

2.  Exactness  or  truthfulness. 

3.  The  historical  sense. 

4.  The  sense  of  honor. 

Of  the  first  duty,  he  says  something  like 
this:     That  the  characteristic  of  the  times 
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is  a  daring  spirit  of  investigation  into  things 
of  nature,  of  spirit,  of  society,  of  govern- 
ments, of  rules  of  trade.  A  true  teacher 
will  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  should 
be  able  to  lead  her  children  to  a  knowledge 
of  and  submission  to  the  highest  law  which 
governs  these  various  manifestations. 

Exactness,  President  Eliot  considers  ^n 
indispensable  quality  in  teacher  and  pupil, 
for  a  child  is  quick  to  detect  a  lack  of  this 
virtue,  and  children  must  be  taught  as  they 
grow  older  that  it  is  often  a  hard  thing  to 
get  at  a  fact  and  establish  a  truth;  that  we 
cannot  live  to  ourselves  alone;  that  we 
share  in  the  wealth  and  worth  of  the  bar- 
barism and  misery  of  our  race;  and  that  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  bound 
to  past  and  future  generations  by  ties  which 
cannot  be  dissolved,  leads  us  to  moderate 
and  subdue  the  supreme  selfishness  which 
may  come  from  the  absorbing  pursuit  of 
what  seems  to  us  good. 

The  "sense  of  honor,"  it  seems  to  me  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  all  teaching.  In- 
culcate that  and  you  can  do  everything, 
omit  it  and  all  you  do  is  nothing. 

Remember  that  "what  a  man  sows,  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  What  you  are  can 
never  be  covered  by  a  mask.  Sow  the 
seeds   of  a  mastery   of  self  by  conquering 


your  prejudices.  Resolve  that  you  will 
think  out  principles  and  make  them  your 
own;  use  your  judgment  in  such  a  way  that 
flippancy  or  frivolity  in  action,  tone,  color 
or  form  can  find  no  place  in  your  garden. 
Do  not  pin  your  faith  to  another's  judg- 
ment, but  look  at  the  needs  of  every  child, 
seek  the  truth,  and  give  not  only  the  best 
you  have,  but  the  best  that  you  are.  What 
is  in  you  will  tell.  You  can  have  purity, 
simplicity,  love,  faith,  for  the  asking.     *     * 

Some  one,  Ruskin  I  think,  says  that  a 
true  teacher  is  a  Bishop — for  a  Bishop  is 
one  who  sees;  a  Pastor,  for  he  is  one  who 
feeds  his  flock. 

You  are  mothers  in  the  fostering,  guard- 
ing, guiding,  loving  care  which  you  give 
these  babies — carrying  in  your  arms,  bear- 
ing in  your  heart,  and  brooding  over,  every 
tender,  loving  impulse  which  comes  to 
them,  until  it  shall  have  ripened  into  clear 
thought  and  noble  deed. 

In  all  this  you  are  co-workers  with  their 
angels  which  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
the  father.  *  *  *  This  is  the  birthright 
of  every  earnest  student  of  Froebel.  Will 
you  use  the  ten  or  five  talents,  making  more 
of  them,  or  shall  the  one  lie  folded  away. 

It  is  ior  you  to  say. 

Alice  H.   Putnam. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


The  paradise  garden  of  childhood  is  ever 
budding  with  the  promise  of  a  perfect  fruit- 
age, unfolding  from  within,  where  heaven  is, 
to  without,  where  the  world  is;  from  an  un- 
consciousness of  the  world,  into  a  gradual 
acquaintance  with  its  methods  and  systems, 
according  to  the  absolute  law  of  evolvement. 
AVhat  a  splendid  wisdom  should  be  there  to 
meet  the  child  at  this  stage  of  awakening! 
Mothers  must  work  intelligently,  must  learn 
the  best  methods  for  tending  these  immor- 
tal growths,  and  strive  for  the  very  highest 


knowledge,  wherewith  to  develop  these  buds 
into  exquisite  bloom  and  perfect  fruit. 
Their  fields  should  not  be  walled  by  any 
ignorance,  conservatism  or  stupid  conven- 
tionality, nor  their  landscape  bounded  by 
any  horizon  of  superstition  or  fear.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  once  said,  "if  a  mother's 
thoughts  for  her  child  could  be  printed,  they 
would  make  fit  reading  for  the  library  of 
Heaven."  I  think,  however,  they  would  re- 
quire considerable  revising  before  being  ad- 
mitted there,  for  few  mothers  have  the  trugt 
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and  fearlessness  of  Abraham,  and  whatever 
or  wherever  heaven  is,  I  am  sure  no  fear  can 
enter  therein,  for  "perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear."  It  is  time  that  men  and  women  were 
giving  fear  its  proper  name  and  place.  To 
find  it  lurking  so  near  the  throne  of  a  moth- 
er's heart  is  startling,  for  it  should  not  be 
allowed  there.  Yet  few  are  without  it,  and 
many  a  Christian  mother  would  be  shocked 
to  be  told  that  she  considered  herself  the 
Providence  of  her  children,  but  the  absence 
of  trust  and  fearlessness  proves  it.  See  her 
unenviable  state  of  unrest  and  apprehension, 
whenever  her  little  ones  are  outside  her  im- 
mediate protection.  She  sees  in  the  most 
harmless  thing  an  enemy  to  her  beloved. 
Her  mind  is  filled  with  forebodings  of  direct 
accident  and  disaster,  and,  strange  to  relate, 
the  children  of  such  mothers  are  constantly 
"ailing,"  and  "seem  born  to  accident." 
The  "gracious  dew  from  heaven"  is  the 
hobgoblin  most  prevalent  among  anxious 
mothers.  One  unaccustomed  to  its  gentle 
ministrations  would  be  led  to  believe,  as 
the  children  are,  that  it  is  a  most  poisonous 
thing,  which  comes  out  of  the  shadows  to 
destroy  the  sweet  health  of  God's  children. 

A  cold,  bracing,  merry  wind,  that  the  chil- 
dren love  to  battle  with,  and  which  is  the 
music  that  makes  the  blood  dance  through 
the  young  veins,  is  to  the  fearing,  nervous 
mother  a  vicious  enemy  that  suggests  every 
sort  of  pain  and  suffering  to  the  throats  and 
lungs  of  her  little  ones. 

In  fact,  most  things  which  God  made  and 
pronounced  "good,"  are  objects  of  fear  and 
terror.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
such  a  state  of  suspicion  should  produce  a 
justice-loving  man  who  declares  he  could 
have  made  better  laws — that  "good  health 
should  be  catching,  instead  of  disease." 
And  so  he  could,  if  God  had  ever  made  a 
disease,  for  that  is  a  perversion  of  what  he 
made  and  called  "very  good."  The  tyranny 
of  fear  frets  many  a  sensitive  child  into  <iucr- 
ulous  weakness,  sickness,  (lccci)ti()n,  or  open 


rebellion.  If  the  little  soul  developes  early 
(and  who  has  not  seen  children  seemingly 
older  than  their  elders?)  it  will  be  "hard  to 
manage"  under  the  despotism  of  fear;  if  the 
child  is  unselfish  and  loving  it  will  most 
probably  lose  its  identity,  become  delicate 
and  uninteresting.  If  life  has  a  large  hold 
upon  the  child,  and  he  has  a  "fine  flow  of 
spirits,"  an  untiring  espionage  of  solicitude 
will  lead  him  to  steal  his  way  into  freedom. 
Freedom  is  God's  best  gift,  it  comes  before 
love,  for  there  can  be  no  love  where  freedom 
is  denied.  The  first  instinct  of  the  "blessed 
little  animals,"  as  dear  George  McDonald 
calls  children,  is  the  love  of  freedom,  a  native 
desire  for  their  rights,  which  should  be  held 
as  sacred  as  those  of  any  other  free-born 
citizen.  Parents  are,  after  all,  but  the 
guardians,  not  the  owners  of  their  offspring. 
Parents  are  but  the  medium  of  their  coming 
into  the  flesh,  and  should  be  like  guide-posts 
pointing  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  Ten  com- 
mandments were  all  that  were  given  on 
Sinai,  for  the  moral  direction  and  welfare 
of  Israel.  The  children  have  ten  hundred, 
more  or  less,  laid  down  to  them  by  timid 
parents.  Sometimes  they  take  the  Jericho 
road  from  a  fear  of  a  surfeit  of  good  things, 
and  thus  the  law  avenges  itself. 

Not  long  since,  I  spent  a  "bug-a-boo" 
evening  with  a  pair  of  apprehensive,  dis- 
quieting parents.  They  had  one  child,  a 
boy  six  years  old  (I  wonder  he  has  lived  so 
long),  a  well-built  little  fellow  with  a  splen- 
did head,  and  he  would  have  had  a  fine  face 
if  his  intelligence  had  not  been  nipped  in 
the  bud.  But  the  foolishly  fond  parents 
are  trying  to  do  all  his  thinking  for  him  and 
remove  all  responsibility  of  living  from  him: 
he  is  being  absolutely  absorbed  by  his  panic- 
stricken  parents.  The  sweet,  pure  country 
air  was  rent  and  splintered  with  "nuisn'ts" 
and  "don'ts"  every  time  the  child  attempted 
to  respond  to  the  life  force  from  within. 
I  wondered  that  he  did  not  have  a  spasm. 
If  lie  was  only  on  a  lower  animal   plane  of 
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development,  a  sharp  bite  from  him  might 
have  been  the  result  of  so  much  nagging, 
and  he  would  have  gained  his  freedom.  As 
it  was,  the  little  victim  became  irritable 
under  tyranny,  and  the  reign  of  terror  was 
ended  by  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  for 
his  naughtiness  by  the  stronger  muscle,  and 
he  was  carried  off  to  bed  that  he  might 
escape  the  falling  of  that  pernicious  produc- 
tion of  nature,  the  dew. 

Thousands  of  children  are  hourly  martyr- 
ized by  such  lack  of  intelligence.  Many  a 
man  will  testify  to  my  truth  when  I  declare 
that  he  took  his  first  lesson  in  deception 
through  his  mother's  fear  to  allow  him  to 
go  swimming.  The  young  "animal"  loved 
the  water  and  his  freedom,  and  he  wore  a 
wet  shirt  and  a  blistered  back  in  heroic 
silence,  while  the  broken  commandment 
(one  of  the  ten  hundred)  was  viewed  with  a 
little  pang  (perhaps  lest  the  deed  be  dis- 
covered) and  was  then  tucked  away  out  of 
sight,  and  as  no  convulsion  of  nature  took 
place,  all  was  serene.  But  the  way  to  the 
Jericho  road  had  been  discovered,  pointed 
out  quite  unconsciously  by  the  anxious 
parent.  Again  the  law  acts.  Like  every 
other  mistake,  it  is  a  boomerang. 

There  lies  behind  this  fear,  by  which  we 
hope  to  protect  our  very  own,  a  most  ugly 
thing,  which  dominates  the  whole  race — 
selfishness.  We  love  ourselves  in  our  chil- 
dren; they  represent  us  in  their  deeds,  hon- 
ors and  successes.  We  are  not  nearly  so  de- 
lighted if  our  neighbor's  child  gains  a  prize 
as  we  are  when  our  child  gets  it,  and  for  it 
to  outstrip  ours  is  a  case  for  considerable 
melancholy.  The  absorbing  thought  of 
parents  (especially  mothers)  is  the  owner- 
ship of  their  children.  They  select  and 
direct  for  them  according  to  their  own  per- 
sonal ambitions.  They  load  these  "free 
born"  with  their  deferred  hopes,  and  many 
men  and  women  have  failed  in  making  a 
success  of  their  lives  and  gone  to  their 
graves  disappointed,  because  their  parents 


chose  their  work  for  them,  and  denied  them 
the  privilege  of  choosing  and  selecting  ac- 
cording to  their  talents  and  longings.  The 
parent's  liberty  ends  where  the  child's  be- 
gins. Parentage  is  the  medium  of  re-creation, 
for  perpetuating  the  race.  Parents  should 
be  guardians,  not  judges;  trustees,  not  om- 
nipotence. Children  belong  to  life,  to  the 
ages  to  come,  to  history.  Can  a  fearing 
mother  send  forth  a  hero,  or  even  a  self-re- 
liant man  or  woman?  True  mother-care 
means  love  tempered  with  wisdom,  and  with 
an  ever  open  eye  to  the  royal  rights  of  free- 
dom. A  true  mother  is  at  all  times  careful 
to  see  that  self-respect  is  builded  and  not 
encroached  upon,  and  above  all,  perceives 
the  enslaving  and  weakening  effects  of  the 
tyranny  of  fear. 

The  civilization  of  the  race,  the  promise 
of  the  golden  age,  lies  with  the  children. 
They  are  to  be  the  splendid  creatures  of 
that  new  time,  but  it  can  never  come  while 
they  drink  in  fear  with  the  mother's  milk. 
The  founders  of  the  golden  age  can  not 
drink  from  curdled  fountains,  but  from 
breasts  under  which  beats  no  throb  of  fear. 

True  mothers  are  brave  mothers  who  love 
all  children.  I  have  seen  one  dear  woman, 
whose  heaven-framed  face  looked  the 
prophecy  of  a  time  yet  to  come,  who  took 
her  own  baby  from  her  breast  that  the  little 
waif  found  upon  her  door-step  might  live 
and  become  legitimate  through  her  life  and 
love.  No  thought  of  selfish  fear  could  live 
in  so  brave  a  soul,  so  loving  a  heart.  Very 
different  was  she  from  another  mother  who 
said  she  "trusted  in  the  Lord,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  children,  she  wanted  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.'^ 

Lift  the  tyranny  of  your  fears  from  off  your 
children;  they  have  a  right  to  their  liberty. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  well  born,  but  they 
have  a  far  greater  right — they  have  the  right 
to  be  wisely  and  intelligently  tended,  guarded 
from  a  thousand  silly  superstitions  and 
guided  to  the  knowledge  of  needed  truths. 
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Trust  to  their  instincts,  their  penetration; 
they  will  respond  qr.ickly  to  noble,  fearless, 
reasonable  direction.  Few  rules  should  be 
given,  that  they  may  be  conscientiously 
kept,  as  they  will  be  if  rightful  freedom  is 
not  infringed  upon.     Too  much  is  poured 


into  the  children.  Their  pellucid  depths 
should  be  drawn  from,  and  in  the  stirring 
ofttimes  a  wisdom  will  well  forth  which 
shall  lead  us. 

LiDA  Hood  Talbot. 
Evanstofi,  III. 


FAIRY    STORIES. 


All  stories  have  an  object — whether  told 
to  teach  some  lesson,  to  illustrate  a  point 
or  simply  for  amusement. 

In  telling  stories  to  children,  I  prefer 
"fairy  tales"  to  "true  stories."  The  first 
and  most  important  reason  is,  that  the  fairy 
stories  are  less  likely  to  make  children  self- 
conscious,  as  they  deal  in  creatures  and 
events  unlike  themselves  and  their  sur- 
roundings, and  therefore  take  their  minds 
from  themselves,  and  make  them  think  of 
and  for  others. 

Children  are  far  more  likely  to  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  the  trials  of  the 
Ugly  Duckling  than  they  are  with  those  of 
an  awkward  or  ungainly  playmate,  but 
through  their  understanding  of  the  Duck- 
ling, and  finding  that  he  was  good  and  help- 
ful, even  though  he  was  ugly,  they  will  grow 
to  help  and  encourage  the  unfortunate  play- 
mate, and  look  for  his  good  qualities. 

Since  children  are  to  be  trained  through 
their  emotions  to  have  faith  in  their  fellow- 
men,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over 
evil,  the  emotions  aroused  by  fairy  stories, 
as  by  true  ones,  must  be  healthful  and 
happy  ones.  With  this  in  view,  the  sad, 
wicked  or  horrible  part  of  a  story  must  be 
either  left  out  entirely,  or  touched  upon 
lightly. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  fairy  stories 
would  unfit  children  for  the  realities  of  life 
by  giving  them  too  great  a  faith  in  the 
ideal.  Is  that  possible  in  this  realistic 
stage  of  civilization?  Do  we  not  need  to 
cultivate    that   very    idea!    element    in    our 


unimaginative  American  children?  The 
teacher  must  arouse  the  children's  inter- 
est by  her  own  evident  interest  in  the 
story.  Just  as  much  as  we  put  into  any- 
thing, whether  it  be  love,  enthusiasm,  or 
real  hard  work,  just  so  much  will  we  be  able 
to  draw  out  of  it.  This  seems  especially 
true  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  we  may  apply 
it  here — in  stories.  If  weXowt  the  story,  the 
children  will  love  it;  if  we  go  fully  prepared 
and  tell  it  with  enthusiasm,  the  lesson  it 
teaches  will  sink  deeply  into  the  children's 
hearts.  The  teacher's  voice  must  be  sweet, 
sympathetic  and  expressive. 

Select  a  fairy  story  which  has  many  re- 
sources; which,  although  told  and  retold, 
will  each  time  teach  some  new  lesson,  or 
emphasize  an  old  one.  It  is  better  to  tell 
a  good  story  over  and  over  until  the  child- 
ren have  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  lesson  it 
teaches,  and  all  the  good  points  in  it,  than 
to  tell  a  number  of  bright,  interesting,  in- 
structive stories,  greatly  differing  from  one 
another  in  object  and  style. 

The  children  are  apt  to  lose  the  central 
thought  intended  for  them  in  wonder  or 
delight  at  the  novelty  of  the  story. 

Bring  the  story  near  to  them  by  telling 
as  many  little  particulars  as  possible;  yet 
take  care  not  to  tell  so  many  as  to  weary 
the  small  hearers,  or  to  lead  their  minds 
away  from  the  central  thoughts. 

The  story  must  end  well,  that  a  happy 
impression  may  be  left  on  the  spirit  of  the 
child. 

Alice  Ross. 
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APPLICATION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  TO  PRIMARY  SUNDAY   SCHOOL 

WORK. 


The  latest  educational  thought  recog- 
nizes the  unity  and  interdependence  of  the 
threefold  nature  of  the  individual.  In  the 
past  the  home  cared  for  the  physical,  the 
school  for  the  mental,  the  church  for  the 
spiritual;  to-day  education  addresses  itself 
to  the  child  as  a  whole,  recognizes  that 
every  act  is  three  sided,  that  the  entire 
being  is  in  every  part,  that  the  three  sides 
are  governed  by  the  same  law. 

The  physical  nature  is  the  basis  of  life, 
and  in  its  appetites  and  desires  lie  concealed 
the  germs  of  spiritual  and  mental  appetites 
and  desires;  physical  cravings  are  but  the 
first  manifestations  of  the  unseen  spiritual 
tendencies.  In  the  light  of  this  truth  the 
futility  of  appealing  exclusively  to  any  one 
side  of  the  child's  nature  must  be  felt.  This 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  educational 
problem:  How  shall  a  child's  harmonious 
development  be  secured?  What  spring  can 
be  touched  which  shall  electrify  the  whole 
being? 

The  Kindergarten  claims  that  desire — 
feeling — is  the  basis  alike  of  our  physical 
needs  and  our  most  spiritual  aspirations, 
the  motor  power  of  all  deeds,  and  that 
its  quality  determines  the  quality  of  the 
man. 

The  baby's  first  desire  for  his  mother 
grows  entirely  out  of  his  physical  need;  but 
gradually  and  subtly,  there  mingles  with 
this  need  his  strongest  love.  This  feeling, 
not  reason,  is  the  key  to  the  child's  life — 
through  the  direction  of  feeling  can  the 
whole  growth  be  controlled. 

What  then  constitutes  the  basis  of  work 
of  those  dealing  with  little  children?  Cer- 
tainly not  cramming  the  memory — for  this 
process  does  not  reach  the  child's  life — it 
is  rather  to  find  out  what  impressions  will 


awaken  feeling,  what  feeling  will  lead  to  de- 
sirable action,  what  child  action  will  confirm 
the  true  state  of  life  and  consequent  moral 
action  of  the  tnan.  Such  is  the  basis  of 
the  comprehensive  system  and  varied  work- 
ings of  the  Kindergarten.  In  Kindergarten, 
however,  the  children  spend  fifteen  hours 
of  the  week;  in  Sunday  School  but  one  hour. 
Yet  for  this  short  space  of  time  the  meth- 
ods which  reason  and  experience  show  to 
be  best  must  be  most  effective;  quality,  not 
quantity,  should  be  the  standard.  To  show 
how  the  fundamental  principles  of  Kinder- 
garten may  be  applied  in  the  Primary  Sun- 
day School,  and  to  illustrate  the  process  of 
growth  toward  religious  ideas,  the  following 
general  outline  is  prepared: 

. .       (  Right  desires. 
'  \  Right  action. 


Fundamental 
conditions, 
external  im- 
pressions fur- 
nished to 
awaken  feel- 
ings. 


Attitude  of  Teacher. 

Surroundings. 

Common  interests. 

Ideas  made  vivid  and 
real  by  use  of  concrete 
forms. 


[  Alertness. 
„     ,.  c.    \  Responsiveness. 

Feehngs  of   {  GiaSness. 

[  Self-forgetfulness. 

Add  to  fundamental  conditions,  investi- 
gation of  nature's  wonderful  economy,  the 
wise  and  kind  provisions  of  instinct,  the 
grandeur  of  God's  work  compared  with 
man's,  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  human 
relations.     These  will  lead  to, 

i  Wonder,  awe,  respect, 
reverence,  love,  for  God 
and  man. 

Furnishing  activity  for  this  developed 
feeling  will  result  in. 
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Final  result, 


( Spontaneous     enjoyment 

in  doing. 
I  Loving   practically   with 
True,    right   j       head,  hands  and  feet. 
action.         {  Interested     investigation 
of  nature  as  God's  work. 
I  Finding   what    is    man's 
[      work. 

A    child's    experience    of 
the  truths  developed. 

In  teaching,  the  most  important  factor  is 
the  teacher.  What  the  teacher  is,  not  what 
the  teacher  says  or  does  influences  the  child. 

Tact,  clear  insight,  adaptability,  sensi- 
tiveness to  impressions  physical  and  spirit- 
ual, combine  to  make  the  rare  quality 
which  fits  one  to  be  a  companion  to  little 
children.  A  person  with  these  gifts  feels, 
from  a  clear,  true  perception  of  the  child's 
inmost  hunger  and  need,  ready  sympathy 
with  child-nature,  a  sympathy  which  en- 
ables the  possessor  to  see  the  embryo  man 
in  all  the  child's  acts,  and  to  respect  this 
miniature  life.  The  true  teacher's  instinct 
has  first  to  secure  happy,  harmonious  con- 
ditions for  the  little  ones.  With  a  cheery, 
attractive  manner  andgentle,lovingtones  she 
quickly  places  all  at  ease,  giving  to  the  new 
comers  a  welcome,  simple  and  not  conspic- 
uous. Such  a  greeting  includes  them  as 
members  of  the  group,  but  leaves  them  free 
to  join  in  the  exercises  or  to  look  on  until 
they  feel  at  home,  and  some  happy  desire 
is  aroused  in  them  great  enough  to  over- 
come timidity. 

A  child  is  receptive  only  when  uncon- 
scious of  self.  Therefore  this  state  is  the 
first  condition  to  be  striven  for,  and  to  be 
preserved  throughout  all  the  exercises.  With 
this  in  view  it  will  be  well  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  the  morning  in  a  general  way, 
addressing  all,  demanding  no  reply,  but 
letting  conversation  begin  easily  and  natur- 
ally— giving  to  ideas  and  words  life  and 
vididness. 

In  a  little  while  spontaneous  replies  will 
come  so  thick  and  fast  that  it  will  be  nec- 


essary to  question  the  children  separately 
that  each  may  be  heard  and  understood. 
The  ability  to  awaken  such  spontaneity  is 
of  course  the  result  of  training  and  exper- 
ience, but  can  be  acquired,  to  some  extent,, 
by  every  one  who  is  eager  to  find  the  way 
to  the  child's  heart. 

The  room  should  be  as  cheery  and  at- 
tractive as  the  teacher.  It  should  not  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  place  in  which  to 
spend  an  hour  on  Sunday,  but  as  a  kind  of 
home — a  place  of  happiness.  There  should 
be  little  chairs,  not  benches,  so  that  the 
teacher  can  gather  the  children  close  about 
her,  and  arrange  them  to  suit  various  occa- 
sions. The  room  should  be  alive  with  in- 
terest. To  create  this  interest  the  children 
must  be  led  to  do  as  much  of  the  furnishing 
as  possible.  Perhaps,  while  considering 
such  a  text  as  "Your  Heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them,"  the  children  will  bring  small 
twigs  in  which  is  a  little  bird's  nest,  pictures 
of  bees,  squirrels  and  spiders.  This  little 
collection,  the  result  of  the  children's  in- 
vestigations, may  decorate  one  corner  of 
the  room.  In  a  primary  Sunday  School 
class  in  Louisville,  the  teacher  said  one 
day,  "Children,  if  we  continue  to  bring  so 
many  things  to  our  room  it  will  soon  be  so 
nice  we  will  not  want  to  leave  it."  To 
which  one  boy  replied,  "It  is  that  way 
now." 

The  decorating  should  be  gradual,  the 
pictures  should  not  all  be  hung  at  once,  but 
when  any  ideas  have  been  made  clear  by 
a  certain  picture,  it  should  then  be  hung  on 
the  wall.  Thus  when  the  child  enters  the 
room  every  object  speaks  to  him,  and  so 
his  feelings  and  experiences  are  related  to 
his  surroundings.  His  accpiired  ideas  are 
vividly  present,  he  loves  to  talk  of  these 
familiar  objects,  and  the  impressions  re- 
ceived from  them  become  indelible. 

All  these  belongings  a  number  of  child- 
ren have  in  common:  it  is  our  room,  not 
mine  alone.     The  community  sentiment  is 
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started.  The  teacher  fosters  it  and  creates 
other  common  interests,  so  developes  an 
unselfish  and  interested  regard  for  what  is 
occuring  in  the  lives  of  each  during  the 
time  they  are  not  together. 

They  are  brought  to  love  each  other 
more — the  tie  becomes  continually  sweeter 
and  stronger,  and  their  capacity  to  love  is 
increased.  By  this  use  of  natural  condi- 
tions may  be  evolved  many  of  the  states  of 
feeling  that  Sunday  School  teachers  labor 
to  instil,  too  often  through  dry  abstract 
precepts.  It  is  the  intelligent  and  spiritu- 
ally minded  teacher  who  watches  every 
natural  relation,  and  from  it  developes  the 
spiritual  side.  Instead  of  simply  filling  the 
memory,  she  seeks  to  call  into  life  right 
desires,  and  to  cause  true  action.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  telling  the  child 
he  should  feel  and  act  thus  and  so,  and 
expecting  him  to  do  so  by  power  of  will; 
it  must  come  involuntarily,  indirectly  be 
brought  about  by  impressions  which  will 
wholesomely  call  forth  the  desired  emotions. 

The  little  child  is  a  bundle  of  sensibili- 
ties, affected  quickly  and  certainly  by  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  the  look  of  the  eye,  by 
all  external  things. 

Objects  which  appeal  happily  to  his 
senses,  being  material  symbols  of  spiritual 
truth,  may  be  used  as  means  to  lead  him 
gradually  to  find  truths  suited  to  his  powers 
of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Truth  thus 
adapted  becomes  a  part  of  the  child;  the 
same  truth,  forced  on  him  as  an  abstraction, 
lies  in  his  mind  an  undigested  morsel. 
Make  use  of  his  surroundings — let  the 
familiar  lead  to  the  unfamiliar,  let  the  ma- 
terial thing  be  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
spiritual. 

Such  general  and  fundamental  conditions 
existing  Sunday  after  Sunday,  will  inevitably 
arouse  the  feelings  named  in  the  outline. 

Feeling  is  force  seeking  action,  its  mis- 
sion is  to  do  good.  Woe  to  us  if,  finding 
no  vent,  it  re-acts  and  does  injury.     To  the 


teacher,  of  either  day  school  or  Sunday 
school,  belongs  the  work  of  furnishing 
proper  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
wholesome  feeling.  A  child  should  be 
guarded  from  feeling  more  than  he  is  able 
to  express  in  deeds.  Sympathetic  emotion 
and  loving  desire  must  be  guided  into  kindly 
action,  else  a  verbal  expression  of  sympathy 
will  be  regarded  as  ample  quittance  of  obli- 
gation to  the  neighbor. 

Not  a  mere  repetition  of  words  and 
familiarity  with  Bible  history  will  satisfy 
the  teacher  who  is  striving  to  develop  a 
genuine  love  of  doing,  a  sensitiveness  to 
divine  meanings,  a  ready  recognition, under 
all  its  varied  forms,  of  the  inevitable  work- 
ing of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to 
awaken  the  unconscious  desires  along  the 
line  of  physical  and  spiritual  health.  The 
true  teacher  is  willing  that  a  child  shall  be 
a  child  in  the  religious  life,  just  as  in  the 
physical  and  the  mental.  Truth  given  the 
child  along  the  line  of  his  sensibilities, 
rather  than  his  reason,  will  surely  reach  his 
heart.  He  may  not  be  able  to  formulate  it 
and  tell  its  relations  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
church,  but  he  is  not  yet  a  man.  Some 
day  he  will  be  one,  physically  and  intellect- 
ually, then  will  be  the  time  to  reason  about 
and  formulate  his  faith  in  doctrine,  not 
now.  Religious  forcing  cannot  be  less 
unwholesome  than  mental  and  physical 
forcing. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A     NEW    PRIMARY     CLASS. 

Four  weeks  development  of  the  text: 
"After  this  manner  pray  ye,  our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven." 

Method. — Based  upon  the  laws  of  growth 
and  the  following  texts: 

"Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spir- 
itual, but  that  tvhich  is  natural  and  after- 
ward i\\2it  which  is  spiritual." 

"For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  tohotn  he 
hath  not  seen.''' 
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FIRST    SUNDAY. 

The  children  are  gathered  close  about 
the  teacher.  Because  of  the  nearness,  the 
teacher's  sympathy  is  quickly  and  easily 
communicated.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the 
most  timid  has  yielded  to  her  winning  tones 
and  wholesome  manner,  and  she  has  been 
told  the  name  of  each,  besides  many  facts 
about  home.  This  being  the  first  day,  the 
main  object  will  be  to  get  acquainted,  and 
promote  a  feeling  of  ease  by  means  of 
happy,  familiar  conversation. 

A  very  natural  subject,  one  to  touch  the 
hearts,  to  lead  the  thought  towards  the  text 
will  be  homes.  The  teacher  asks,  "Has 
each  of  you  a  home?  What  is  it  like?  Do 
each  come  from  a  home  to-day?"  Show  a 
picture  of  a  home,  and  emphasize  inherent 
idea  of  shelter  and  kindly  protection,  draw- 
ing out  the  children's  affections  still  farther 
by  a  story  embodying  the  idea.  Ask 
whether  any  creatures  besides  people  have 
homes.  Then  the  question,  "Don't  you 
think  you  could  find  pictures  of  homes  to 
bring  to  me  next  Sunday?  Every  one  may 
try." 

Collecting  the  pennies  and  saying  good- 
bye closes  the  hour's  exercise. 

SECOND    SUNDAY. 

Remember,  everything  done  is  a  forming 
influence.  Time  is  well  spent  in  such  gen- 
eral remarks  as:  "Everybody  here  to-day? 
I  see  some  have  brought  what  I  asked  for. 
Did  all  look  for  homes  this  week?"  Allow 
each  to  speak  freely;  some  will  wish  to 
explain  their  trouble  in  getting  a  picture; 
others  could  not  find  any.  Manifest  inter- 
est and  express  sympathy  for  every  one. 
Let  each  child  who  has  brought  a  picture 
show  it  to  the  others,  and  after  each  picture 
shown  allow  the  children  to  tell  what  was 
seen,  encouraging  and  noting  all  observa- 
tions and  remarks.  This  awakens  res|)onse, 
makes  the  children  observing,  creates  inter- 
est and  developes  a  receptive  attitude. 


As  a  consequence  of  the  first  Sunday's 
conversation,  the  pictures  will  probably  in- 
clude homes  of  chickens,  of  squirrels,  and 
of  boys  and  girls. 

Question,  "Are  all  houses  homes?  What 
makes  a  home?"  If  there  is  no  answer, 
vary  the  question  until  the  answer  is  received 
"Mother,  father,  and  little  ones  make  home." 

"Do  you  know  I'd  like  to  see  your  papa's 
picture?  Will  you  bring  it  next  Sunday  if 
you  can?" 

THIRD    SUNDAY. 

After  introductory  exercises  and  the  look- 
ing at  the  papas'  photographs — "Do  you 
know  each  of  us  has  two  papas?  We  have  our 
own  and  then  another  Father — aren't  we 
rich?  This  other  Father  is  Father  over  all, 
our  papas,  mammas,  grandparents — over 
every  body!  Who  is  it?  Yes,  I  see  you 
know.  Where  does  this  dear,  great  Father 
live?  We  come  here  to  learn  much  about 
Him,  and  what  we  learn  will  make  us  love 
him  very  much." 

"Did  any  of  you  ever  receive  a  letter? 
Did  the  postman  bring  it?  Will  you  bring 
some  next  Sunday  to  show  me?   Will_j't7?^.?" 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

A  few  bring  letters,  and  are  eager  to  tell 
what  they  have.  The  teacher  says,  "I  am 
anxious  to  see  what  you  have  brought,  but 
let  us  first  find  out  if  all  are  here."  Regret 
is  expressed  for  any  who  are  absent;  per- 
haps messages  sent  to  them  by  near 
neighbors." 

"So  Harry,  you  have  brought  me  some- 
thing, I  see.  A  letter!    Shall  I  read  it  aloud?" 

The  few  letters  are  read. 

"I  have  brought  one  of  mine;  guess  who 
it  is  from.  My  father.  I  get  a  great  many 
from  him,  for  he  travels  and  is  away  from 
me  most  of  the  time,  so  he  sends  me  letters 
to  tell  me  how  much  he  loves  me,  that  he 
wants  me  to  be  happy,  and  what  to  do  that 
I  may  be  so.  He  has  written  me  enough 
to  fill  a   larije  book.     Hut  before  we  talk 
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more  about  the  letters,  here  are  some  books 
to  look  at."  Exhibits  in  order,  picture 
book,  siory  book,  song  book  and  Bible. 

"What  kind  of  book  is  thisr' 

"Picture." 


WHICH  ^^  lA/ 


iHoLy  Bible 


'■'■This?     Yes,  story — how   can   you   tell? 
And  this?" 


"Song  book." 

"Now  then,  what  is  this?'' 

(If  no  one  can  read,  the  teacher  will  tell, 
but  the  children  are  most  likely  to  know). 

"This  is  the  best  of  all  books,  and  it  has 
in  it  pictures,  stories,  songs,  and — letters! 
From  whom  are  the  letters?  For  whom? 
Yes,  we  are  all  his  children,  and  He  writes 
to  us  just  as  my  papa  does  to  me,  only  tells 
much  more  than  my  papa  does.  Just  as 
my  papa  has  written  enough  to  fill  a  book, 
so  has  our  Heavenly  Father  whom  we  can- 
not see.  Shall  I  read  you  a  letter  from  this 
book?  Do  you  wish  to  hear  one?  (Repeat 
the  text  slowly).  "You  see,  He  tells  us  to 
call  Him  our  Father  in  Heaven,  so  it  is  our 
Father,  Father  of  us  all.  How  many  can 
take  home  this  letter,  which  I  have  written 
out,  and  give  it  to  mamma?  Tell  it  to  me. 
Be  sure  to  give  it  to  her.  Next  Sunday 
will  you  bring  me  a  letter  from  the  Bible, 
which  has  in  it  the  word  'Father?'  " 

Anna  E.  Bryan. 
Louisville.,  Ky. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN.  I. 


The  Relation  of  Art  to  the  New  Education. 


''  And  men  walk  in  it,  crying — Lo! 
The  world  is  wider,  and  we  know 
The  very  Heavens  look  brighter  so. 
Full  light  is  rustling  in  the  sheaves 
Full  spirit  sweeps  the  forest  leaves." 

And  as  we  look  up  with  wonder  at  the 
spirit  abroad,  and  run  our  eye  along  its 
line  of  light,  we  must  question  with  thou- 
sands of  other  questioning  minds  the  true 
import  and  meaning  of  the  New  Education. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  New  Educa- 
tion? This  seemed  to  be  the  great  question 
mark  of  the  assembled  multitudes  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  as  they 
gazed  bewildered  at  the  practical  manifesta- 
tions from  the  Kindergarten  through  the 
Common  Schools  to   Manual  Training  and 


Higher  Technical  School  Departments, 
or  listened  to  the  varied  and  eloquent  pleas 
for  the  preservation  of  spontaneity  and 
ideals,  rather  than  the  old-time  traditions 
of  methods  and  discipline. 

Wherein  does  it  differ — as  a  whole — from 
what  we  already  have,  seemed  to  be  the  in- 
quiring thought.  Pray  do  not  further  be- 
wilder our  already  bewildered  faculties  with 
similarities  and  dissimilarities,  with  crazy 
patchwork  of  old  and  new  and  new  and 
old.  Tell  us  what  it  is  rather  than  what  it 
is  not.  If  it  is  new,  it  is  not  old.  What 
makes  it  new — in  a  nut-shell,  what  is  the 
New  Education? 

The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  so  we 
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must  read  our  answer  in  what  the  new  idea 
has  brought  forth.  The  great  convention 
itself  declared  the  creed  of  the  New  Edu- 
cation. Deeds  not  words.  The  spirit  not 
the  letter.  Eyes  to  see  with,  ears  to  hear 
with,  and  hands  to  do  with.  Individuality, 
not  communality.  Activity,  not  passivity. 
Freedom,  not  repression.  Ideals,  not  facts. 
Unity,  not  separateness.  Life,  not  death. 
Love,  not  hate.  The  whole  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  well-known  phrase,  "  in  essentials 
unity,  in  non-essentials  liberty,  in  all  things 
charity." 

Looking  about  on  its  particular  manifes- 
tations, the  wonderful  reaching  out  after 
harmony,  color,  beauty  of  form,  and  excel- 
lence of  handiwork,  which  heralds  this 
"babe  in  the  manger,"  so  surprisingly  born, 
so  unexpectedly  given — indicate  the  heart- 
hunger  of  the  people  and  their  unrest  with 
the  old  ways.  A  hint  suffices  to  show  that  the 
education  of  the  future  must  declare  itself 
to  be  Art  Education — Art  considered  in  its 
highest  sense — Works — its  principles  to  be 
Art  principles. 

Assuming  art  principles  to  be  truth  prin- 
ciples, its  master  minds  would  boldly  re- 
verse the  old  order  by  placing  the  former 
end  at  the  beginning.  Instead  of  making 
the  process  of  education  a  laborious  ac- 
cumulation of  dry  detail  and  bookish  fact, 
thereby  hoping  to  gain  ultimate  unity  and 
art,  it  asserts  from  the  first  a  recognition  of 
these  principles  to  be  the  inherent  God- 
given  attribute  of  every  man:  That  art 
perception — truth  perception — is  not  the 
result  of  painfully  acquired  culture,  and  can 
never  be,  but  is  an  unfoldment  from  within: 
That  truth  is  art,  and  art  is  life:  That 
with  this  common  and  noble  inheritance 
man  is  a  free-born,  creative  being,  a  child 
of  his  Father,  and  not  a  creature  of  an 
analytical  but  soulless  jjrocess  of  develop- 
ment which  leaves  him  in  the  end — if  suc- 
cessful— a  well  regulated  machine,  but  a 
stranger  to  himself  and  his  real  power. 


This  new  doctrine,  so  old  and  yet  so  new 
in  a  universal  sense,  recognizes  the  art 
principle  as  one  with  the  vital,  living  im- 
pulses of  our  being,  through  which  flow  the 
promptings  of  our  highest,  truest  selves, 
and  from  which  emanates  all  truly  creative 
power.  It  claims  this  same  creative  power 
to  be  a  common  source  of  inspiration  of 
which  every  human  being  is  partaker:  That 
if  an  analysis  were  possible,  somewhat  of 
the  genius  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Bee- 
thoven, or  whatever  of  sweet  radiance  of 
poet  and  priest  which  has  blessed  the  world 
is  indigenous  in  the  crude  possibilities  of 
the  veriest  urchin  of  the  streets,  not  that 
all  men  are  geniuses,  or  likely  to  be,  but 
that  if  properly  understood  a  genius  of  some 
kind  resides  with  every  man,  which,  if  per- 
mitted, will  preside  harmoniously  over  his 
destiny,  fulfilling  and  completing  the  pur- 
pose of  his  being. 

Leaving  the  well-beaten  tracks  of  exter- 
nalities and  searching  into  the  inner  motives 
of  life,  the  New  Education  would  lay  hold 
of  these  as  the  vital  factors  of  a  true  educa- 
tion, through  which  the  innate  powers  of 
man,  whether  great  or  small,  shall  declare 
themselves  with  freedom  and  strength  on 
the  side  of  perfect  usefulness  and  true  art. 

From  these  somewhat  radical  and  sweep- 
ing statements  we  will  turn  to  Froebel,  the 
pathfinder  of  the  new  idea.  He  tells  us 
that  every  man  is  indeed  but  the  expression 
of  One  Thought  "peculiarly  afid  predom- 
inately his  own,  the  fundamental  thought  as 
it  were  of  his  whole  being,  the  keynote  of 
his  life  symphony,  a  thought  which  he 
simply  seeks  to  express  and  render  clear, 
with  the  help  of  a  thousand  other  thoughts, 
with  the  help  of  all  he  does."  With  a  heart 
full  of  pitying  love  for  his  brother  man, 
Froebel  read  in  the  lost  and  neglected  in- 
dividual power  about  him  the  secret  of  the 
"  ruins  of  perished  human  art-power,  as 
well  as  perished  human  happiness.  To 
bring  about  the  grand  unity  of  motive   and 
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life  became  his  grand  mission  to  man,  and 
to  accomplish  this  he  laid  art  principles  for 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  future  living 
Temple  of  Education. 

Having  been  created,  he  regarded  man  as 
a  creative  being,  whose  imitative  faculties 
are  but  the  forerunners  and  aids  to  the 
development  of  original  power.  In  the 
Kindergarten  he  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
playing  child  the  concrete  truth,  forms  and 
principles  of  all  knowledge.  Here  in  the 
earliest  formative  period  of  his  life,  sur- 
rounded by  the  truth-inspiring  conditions 
of  his  own  spontaneous  activity  and  play, 
he  seeks  to  express  and  begins  to  develop 
by  actual  doing,  the  life-work  of  his  maturer 
years.  And  this  life-work  whether  mani- 
fested in  the  subtle  creations  of  the  artist 
or  the  humbler  productions  of  his  brother 
artisan — so  it  be  truer  is  truest  art — "  the 
highest  living  expression  of  himself." 

With  this  thought  of  art  as  an  educa- 
tional basis,  we  may  well  question  our  pres- 
ent understanding  and  use  of  the  so-called 
arts  and  their  manifestations,  in  relation  to 
our  educational  work.  We  find  that  not 
only  the  term  art,  but  our  comprehension 
■of  art  itself,  must  be  restored  from  some- 
what of  its  artificial  interpretation,  back  to 
its  original  and  more  primitive  meaning. 
For  a  definition  of  art  in  its  true  race- 
significance  we  must  turn  back  a  few  pages 
farther  than  Webster's  Unabridged,  into 
race-history,  where,  in  the  childhood  of  de- 
velopment, man's  religion  and  its  expression 
were  identical,  to  early  Greek  art — the 
Phidian  age — ^the  source  of  the  "  Greek 
Ideal,"  when  sincere  living  was  one  with 
the  literal  beliefs  of  the  people,  expressing 
itself  in  a  wholesome  earnestness,  faith  in 
the  gods,  and  a  healthy  fellowship  with 
nature. 

Then  with  the  clear,  strong  impression 
came  equally  clear,  strong,  free  (fxpression  in 
art  forms  of  beauty  and  noble  strength  that 
shall  remain  forever   imperishable  in  per- 


sonal art,  a  tribute  to  the  god-like  thoughts 
that  inspired  them. 

In  our  intensely  personal  age,  is  it  not 
prophetic  of  a  return  to  the  true  art  thought, 
when  the  great  master  Wagner  turns  from 
the  false  ideals  of  modern  art  to  the  race 
myths  of  the  past,  as  the  only  fit  subjects 
for  his  wonderful  interpretations  ?  And 
why?  Because  in  these  grandly  simple 
forms  he  found  the  deepest  meanings  and 
fullest  significance,  in  that  they  reached 
straight  back  to  the  well-spring  of  life,  and 
sang  the  eternal  themes  of  child-like  faith 
and  simple  trust.  In  these  true  types  he 
found  true  art,  expressing  the  trinity  of  be- 
ing— life,  love  and  light.  In  this  primal 
truth  of  art  we  touch  the  keynote  of  its  re- 
lationship to  our  educational  methods  of 
to-day.  "As  the  race  develops,  the  child 
develops."  We  must  turn  away  from  the 
feeble  analytical  art  conceptions  of  to-day 
if  we  would  use  them  as  a  health-giving 
impetus  to  the  education  of  our  youth. 
The  lines  of  truth  in  the  art  of  the  past  run 
parallel  with  the  lines  of  truth  of  to-day. 
The  principles  which  made  live  the  art  of 
the  past  are  the  same  principles  which  shall 
make  live  the  art  of  the  future — the  greatest 
that  is  yet  to  be. 

But  its  message  at  this  time  and  to  the 
American  people  is  a  very  different  one 
from  its  message  to  the  past,  or  to  any  other 
nation  of  the  present  day.  Because  in 
America  its  message  is  not  to  the  chosen 
few,  but  to  the  many,  to  beautify  and  en- 
noble daily  living,  to  encourage  the  lowly, 
and  soften  the  exclusive  tendencies  of  the 
rich.  That  as  an  element  of  our  education 
it  shall  be  an  ennobling  influence  conclusive 
to  gracious  behavior  and  altruistic  works. 
In  all  things  is  usefulness  to  be  its  end  and 
aim — not  art  to  train  for  artists,  but  better 
men  and  women. 

If  these  things  be  true  of  art  and  its  re- 
lations to  our  work,  what  shall  we  say  of 
our  relations  to  it,  especially  of  music,  the 
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most  subjective  of  arts,  the  direct  expo- 
nent of  that  which  is  deepest  and  most  vital 
in  man? 

As  teachers  of  the  first  generation  of 
the  new  thought,  we  have  a  double  duty 
to  perform,  not  only  to  teach  the  child, 
but  first  of  all  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  tools  we  use  and  the  law  of  their  use. 
At  present  we  toy  and  play  with  things, 
ignorant  of  their  power  or  meaning.  We 
need  not  know  much  of  the  science  of  the 
philosophy  of  music — the  heights  and 
depths  of  its  relations  to  morals  and  life — 
neither  go  to  the  end  of  individual  musical 
attainment  in  order  to  truthfully  reflect  its 
influence  upon  the  children  we  teach.  What 
we  do  need  is  more  sincerity  and  purity 
of  life,  and  right  comprehension,  and  a 
purer  conception  of  what  we  teach,  and 
why  we  teach  will  naturally  follow.     Then, 


however  limited  our  powers  of  expression 
may  be,  what  we  do  express  shall  be  true, 
living,  vital.  Then,  and  then  only,  while 
reverently  acknowledging  the  influence  of 
this  glorious  messenger  of  art  and  its  power 
through  us,  can  we  place  ourselves  in  an 
attitude  to  receive  and  assimilate  a  larger, 
fuller  measure  of  its  blessings.  Then  shall 
the  music  in  the  Kindergarten  attain  to  its 
true  mission;  and  while  it  amuses  and  en- 
tertains, diverts  from  the  purely  intellectual, 
rejoices  the  heart  of  childhood  with  the 
delights  of  rhythmical  and  poetical  fancy, 
in  fact  becomes  the  harmonizing  medium 
of  the  Kindergarten  system,  it  shall  always 
speak  for  truth  and  art. 

Before  entering  upon  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  our  work, 
let  us  "  think  on  these  things." 

Mary  Hofer. 


THE  GOLDEN-ROD  BROTHERS. 


Five  brothers  all  dressed  in  green  lived 
together  in  a  beautiful  palace.  With  them 
lived  their  cousins,  and  many  dear  friends, 
and  they  were  all  children  of  the  Great 
King  of  the  palace. 

This  Great  King  loved  to  see  his  children 
happy,  so  he  had  all  his  workers,  the  paint- 
ers, the  weavers  and  the  spinners  always 
at  work.  No  one  was  idle  in  the  palace. 
The  Great  King  himself  was  busier  than 
anyone,  for  he  planned  everything,  and  no 
one  could  do  anything  until  he  told  them 
and  showed  them  how. 

The  ceilings  of  the  palace  were  made  of 
opals,  the  floors  were  covered  with  the  soft- 
est of  green  carpets,  and  as  for  the  walls, 
the  palace  was  so  large  that  no  one  in  it, 
except  the  Great  King  and  his  son  ever 
saw  the  walls. 

As  I  said,  many  people  lived  in  this 
palace;  there  were  the  Butterfly  family,  the 
Bird  family,  the  Bee  family,  I'atlier  Sun  and 


his  Sunbeam  children.  Lady  Wind,  Prof. 
Rain,  and  many  more  than  I  have  time  to 
name. 

These  five  brothers  were  called  the  Gold- 
en-rod Brothers.  Surely  they  ought  to  have 
been  happy!  All  of  them  were  but  one. 
He,  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  always  com- 
plaining. He  knew  that  some  day  the 
King  would  give  all  the  Golden-rods  yellow 
dresses  and  golden  crowns,  but  he  was  not 
content  to  wait  till  the  King  saw  fit.  Silly 
little  Golden-rod,  he  wanted  them  at  once. 

Prof.  Rain,  the  Golden-rod's  school- 
master, was  a  dear,  kind  old  man,  and 
a  fine  teacher,  and  so  the  Golden-rods 
thought,  all  except  the  discontented  one. 
This  little  one  never  learned  his  lesson,  and 
then  he  would  be  cross  when  Prof.  Rain 
told  him  \o  learn  it  for  next  day.  And 
when  the  Sunbeam  children  came  down  to 
jjlay  he  moped  by  himself  and  would  not 
play  with  tlieni. 
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"No,  you  shine  too  hard  on  me,  let  me 
alone,"  he  would  say  crossly.  So  after  a 
little  they  left  him  alone,  and  played  with 
the  other  brothers. 

He  did  not  grow  tall  and  strong  like  the 
others,  for  he  never  did  what  he  was  told, 
he  would  not  even  take  his  food  properly, 
it  never  just  suited  him;  so  after  a  while 
he  shrivelled  up  and  went  to  sleep. 

His  brothers  were  very  sorry,  but  they 
had  to  keep  on  growing,  and  at  last  one 
day  the  Great  King,  who  had  seen  how 
well  they  tried  to  do,  thought  they  deserved 
their  pretty  clothes  and  golden  crown 
which  he  gives  to  all  who  are  good  and  do 
what  they  can. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  the  day  of  crown- 
ing. Father  Sun  shone  brightly  as  he 
kissed  his  sunbeams  and  sent  them  dancing 
gaily  away  to  waken  the  inhabitants  of  the 
palace  for  the  crowning. 

Prof,  Rain  came  gently  in  the  morning  to 
give  the  brothers  a  short  lesson.  How  they 
did  wish  the  other  brother  had  been  with 
them! 

Then  the  Sunbeam  fairy  children  placed 
the  crowns  on  the  Golden-rod  brothers,  and 
immediately  the  birds  burst  forth  into  a 
sweet  song.  The  trees  bent  their  stately 
heads  as  Lady  Wind  passed  gently  through 
to  kiss  the  beautiful  brothers.  The  flowers 
looked  up  and  smiled  at  them.  Everything 
seemed  happy. 

The   brothers   held   a  reception  all  day 


long.  So  many  dear  old  friends  came  to 
see  them,  and  to  say  how  happy  they  were 
to  see  them  crowned. 

Their  last  visitor  was  a  dear  little  boy 
who  took  them  to  a  hospital  to  a  little  sick 
child,  a  poor  wee  girl. 

"  She  cannot  come  here  to  see  the  pretty 
things,  can  I  take  this  Golden-rod  to  her, 
mamma,"  he  said,  and  the  mother  answered 
"  Yes,"  and  smiled. 

The  Great  King  smiled,  too,  and  was 
pleased.  When  the  sick  little  girl  saw  the 
Golden-rod  brothers,  she  clapped  her  thin 
hands,  and  the  Golden-rods  nodded  and 
smiled  at  her,  and  whispered,  "  Dear  little 
girl,  we  are  so  glad  to  help  make  you  happy. 
Our  Father,  the  Great  King  gave  us  these 
bright  robes  and  these  golden  crowns.  We 
love  him  so  much,  and  we  are  trying  more 
and  more  to  be  good,  and  to  do  what  we 
can.  And  you  will  try,  too,  and  you  will 
love  him,  for  he  loves  us,  every  one." 

"And  will  he  give  me  a  golden  crown,  too?" 

"Yes,  he  will  crown  every  one  of  his 
loving  children." 

Then  the  child  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
that  the  Great  King  brought  a  golden  crown 
and  placed  it  on  her  head  with  his  own  lov- 
ing hand,  that  the  Golden-rod  brothers 
danced  about  her  and  sang, 
"  He  loves  us, 
He  loves  us,  every  one." 

Beatrix  I.  Best. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AN    AUTUMN    DAY    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


"Yesterday  afternoon,"  said  Miss  Grace, 
"as  I  was  walking  through  the  park,  I  heard 
the  wind  singing  a  low,  soft  song  to  the 
trees,  and  the  branches  and  leaves  seemed 
to  whisper  together  and  answer  the  wind.  I 
thought  the  wind  was  saying,  T  am  one  of 
the  Wind  family,  sent  out  in  the  summer  to 
play  with  the  flowers  and  trees,  and  to  sing 


them  to  sleep  on  the  mild  summer  nights- 
My  name  is  South-west  Wind.  I  am  not  so 
strong  as  my  brothers,  East  Wind  and  North 
Wind,  who  are  coming  to  visit  you,  to  blow 
away  all  the  dust  of  the  summer,  to  clear 
the  air  and  make  it  pure  and  cold,  and  to 
bring  rain  and  snow.  And,  dear  trees,  I 
have  come  to-night  to  tell  you  that  the  days 
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will  be  cold  when  my  brothers  come,  and 
the  poor  flowers  and  grass  will  surely  perish 
unless  you  take  care  of  them.  You  have 
thick  bark  to  cover  your  trunk  and  branches, 
and  you  are  large  and  strong;  but  the 
flower-roots  in  the  ground  are  tender,  and 
if  they  die  we -shall  have  no  lovely  flowers 
here  next  summer,  and  no  soft,  green  grass.' 
Then  I  thought  the  trees  moved  their 
branches  gently  to  the  wind,  as  if  to  stir  the 
leaves,  and  whispered,  'Yes,  we  are  strong, 
and  can  bear  the  cold.  These  leaves  have 
made  us  green  and  beautiful  all  summer; 
but  now  they  are  growing  brown  and  dry, 
and  we  can  shake  them  off  easily  to  cover 
over  the  grass  and  flowers.  Good-bye, 
dear  leaves,  hurry  away  to  your  work. 
Some  one  needs  you  more  than  we.'  The 
wind  shook  the  tree  suddenly,  and  many 
leaves  jumped  off  and  whirled  away,  eager 
to  find  something  to  cover  up  warm  for  the 
winter;  but  ready  for  a  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  first.  Some  of  them  came  running  and 
dancing  after  me.  I  thought  they  wished 
to  go  home  with  me,  and  I  brought  them  to 
see  you  this  morning,"  (opening  a  basket 
of  elm  leaves).  "I  will  give  each  of  you 
one  to  look  at.  On  what  kind  of  a  tree  do 
you  think  your  leaf  grew?" 

Fannie,  who  has  very  good  eyes,  says  it 
must  be  an  elm  tree,  as  the  trees  in  the  park 
are  elms. 

"Now  look  at  your  leaves  and  tell  me 
something." 

"My  leaf  is  brown,  and  has  lines  on  it." 

"My  leaf  has  a  short  stem,  and  it  goes 
through  the  leaf  to  the  point." 

"Who  knows  a  name  for  the  lines  on  the 
leaf,  and  what  Francis  calls  the  stem  run- 
ning through  it?"  asks  Miss  Grace. 

Helen  remembers  the  apple  leaf,  and  the 
story  of  the  sap  running  through  the  tiny 
pipes  to  feed  it,  and  says  they  are  "veins." 

"What  shall  we  call  the  part  of  the  stem 
running  through  the  leaf?" 

Some  children  suggest  "the  big  vein,"  "the 


mother  vein,"  "the  middle  vein,"  and 
Philip  says  it  is  like  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  the  side  veins  are  the  branches.  We 
decide  to  call  it  "the  middle  vein,"  and 
Harry  finds  a  leaf  like  his  on  the  leaf  chart 
with  a  feather  pasted  near  it,  so  the  leaf  is 
called  "a  feather  leaf." 

"Let  us  all  hold  our  leaves  by  the  stem," 
says  Miss  Grace,  "and  play  the  wind  is 
blowing.     Sing." 

"Blow,  winds,  blow, 
Leaves  wave  to  and  fro. 
'Come,'  the  winds  say, 
The  leaves  whirl  away." 

The  leaves  fail  upon  the  floor,  and  one 
child  is  selected  to  gather  a  basket  of  the 
autumn  leaves  from  the  ground,  while  the 
others  take  their  seats  at  the  tables. 

"Would  you  like  to  make  pictures  of  your 
leaves?"  asks  Miss  Grace,  as  they  are  dis- 
tributed again  at  the  tables  by  the  child  who 
has  collected  them. 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  paint  mine,"  cries 
one  voice. 

"I  could  make  the  veins  with  sticks," 
Francis  suggests. 

But  Miss  Grace  brings  out  folding  squares 
of  light  brown  paper,  and  directs  the  fold- 
ing of  the  front  edge  to  the  back,  the  right 
edge  to  the  left.  The  paper  is  unfolded, 
and  four  little  squares  are  discovered  and 
cut  out.  Each  of  these  little  squares  is 
folded  with  front  corner  to  the  back,  and 
an  elm  leaf  is  folded  through  the  middle, 
and  laid  with  the  middle  vein  on  the  fold  of 
the  paper,  and  the  curved  edge  of  the  leaf 
is  marked  and  cut.  At  last  each  child  has 
four  paper  leaves  with  a  crease  through  the 
middle,  corresponding  to  the  mid-rib  of  the 
real  leaf.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in  pat- 
terns on  the  table,  and  a  tiny  circle  is  cut 
from  the  scraps  of  paper  to  make  the  head 
of  an  imaginary  pin,  with  which  to  fasten 
the  four  leaves  together.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  hold  them  without  paste,  and  Miss  Grace 
promises  to  find  some  after  play  time. 
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When  the  ring  is  made,  Miss  Grace  says 
she  knows  a  game  about  leaves  and  trees. 
"Play  that  you  are  children,  sitting  on  the 
ground  to  gather  autumn  leaves,  and  I  will 
tell  you  my  game.     Listen:" 

'■  The  trees  stand  trembling,  bare  and  brown, 
As  one  by  one  the  leaves  fall  down ; 
Away,  away,  they  whirl  through  the  air, 
'Oh,  why  do  you  leave  the  trees  so  bare?' 

"  'The  good,  old  trees  are  stout  and  strong. 
And  can  bear  the  cold  the  whole  winter  long; 
But  the  poor  little  flowers  will  surely  freeze 
Unless  we  cover  them,'  say  the  leaves." 

(Mnsic  on  page  25  of  Child  Songs.  "Sing  Little  Birds.") 

The  children  are  quick  to  suit  action  to 
the  words.  Some  stand  at  once  with  ex- 
tended arms  to  represent  the  trembling 
trees;  others  sit  quietly  at  their  feet  for  the 
freezing  flowers,  and  the  rest  dance  through 
the  room  for  the  whirling  leaves,  dropping 
at  last  beside  the  flower-children. 


For  the  last  occupation  of  the  day, 
a  square  of  a  darker  shade  of  brown  is  dis- 
tributed to  each  child  and  laid  with  one 
corner  toward  the  front.  Then  fold  the 
front  corner  to  the  back,  and  the  right 
corner  to  the  left,  giving  the  diagonals 
of  the  square.  The  center  is  found,  and 
the  four  leaves  cut  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing are  arranged  about  the  center  on  the 
diagonals,  and  fastened  with  the  round  pin- 
head  in  the  middle. 

As  they  work,  merry  voices  sing: 
"  '  But  the  poor  little  flowers  will  surely  freeze, 
Unless  we  cover  them,'  say  the  leaves." 

Or, 

"  What  do  the  leaves  say  in  the  storm, 
Tossed  in  whispering  heaps  together? 
'  We  must  keep  the  violets  warm 
Till  they  wake  in  fairer  weather.'  " 

Lucv  Wheelock. 
Chauncy  Hall,  Boston. 
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Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but 
their  subtle  suggestion  is  fairer; 

Rare  is  the  rose-burst  of  dawn,  but  the 
secret  that  clasps  it  is  rarer; 

Sweet  is  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the 
strain  that  precedes  i^is  sweeter; 

And  never  a  poem  was  writ,  but  the  mean- 
ing outmastered  the  meter. 

Never    a  daisy  that   grows,  but  a  mystery 

guided  the  growing; 
Never   a   river   that   flows,  but    a    majesty 

scepters  the  flowing; 
Never    a    Shakespeare    that   soared,  but    a 

stronger  than  he  did  enfold  him; 
Never  a  prophet  foretold,  but   a   mightier 

seer  hath  foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs,  the  painter 

is  hinted  and  hidden; 
Into  the  statue   that  breathes,  the   soul  of 

the  sculptor  is  bidden. 
Selected. 


Under  the  joy  that  is  felt,  lie  the  infinite 

issues  of  feeling; 
Crowning   the  glory   revealed,  is  the  glory 

that  crowns  the  revealing. 

Great   are  the  symbols  of   being,  but  that 

which  is  symboled  is  greater; 
Vast   the   creation   beheld,  but   vaster    the 

inward  Creator; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence;  back 

of  the  gift  stands  the  giving; 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives,  thrills  the 

sensitive  nerves  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit;  the  deed  is 
outdone  by  the  doing; 

The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warm- 
er the  heart  of  the  wooing. 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver, 
and  up  from  heights  where  those  shine, 

Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward; 
and  the  essence  of  life  is  divine. 

Richard  Realf. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  AN  ESSENTIAL  FACTOR  OF  ADVANCING  CIVILIZATION.* 


Coming  fresh  from  the  Old  World,  after  a 
summer  spent  in  consultation  with  some  of 
its  best  thinkers  and  bravest  workers,  I  feel 
more  and  more  inclined  to  think  of  civili- 
zation as  a  whole. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Every 
broken  tower  or  crumbling  wall  of  feudal 
castle,  every  great  picture  gallery  with  its 
thousands  of  pictures  (from  the  early  draw- 
ings of  the  catacombs  down  to  the  modern 
landscape  painters),  every  grand  and  beauti- 
ful, though  now  nearly  deserted  cathedral, 
each  and  all  are  but  letters — fragments  of 
sentences — from  the  time-stained  pages  of 
the  history  of  civilization. 

One  cannot  view  the  present  alone;  the 
pictures  and  relics  of  the  past  are  too  num- 
erous and  too  attractive  to  be   overlooked. 

They  are  steps,  all  of  them;  but  steps  to 
what?  Beautiful  and  full  of  interest  as  they 
are,  their  chief  value  lies  in  the  study  of 
what  they  have  led  into.  Though  we  can- 
not understand  the  present  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  past,  we  must  not  stop 
here.  Out  of  what  have  we  grown?  What 
are  we  now  doing?  What  does  this  mean 
for  the  future?  These  are  three  important 
questions,  and  should  be  asked  in  every 
province  of  the  world's  activity.  But  es- 
pecially should  they  be  asked,  earnestly 
asked,  in  the  province  of  education.  We 
do  not  know  the  true  value  of  the  Kinder- 
garten until  we  know  something  of  the 
blunders  and  errors  of  the  past  ages — until 
we  know  why  we  find  human  hearts  so 
hungry  and  so  eager  to  accept  this  gospel 
of  childhood.  Nor  do  we  realize  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  great  work,  until  we  see 
the  effects  it  must  have  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  future. 

The  greatest  advance    I  have  perceived 

•Opening  address  before  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training 
Scliool. 


in  our  own  field  of  work  is  that  education 
is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  compilation 
of  facts,  nor  even  as  a  mastering  of  certain 
knowledges;  but  rather  as  2.  preparation  for 
life.  Instruction  of  all  kinds  is  beginning 
to  be  considered  as  a  tool  or  instrument  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  youth  or  maiden  with 
which  he  or  she  may  obtain  control  over 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  may  find  en- 
trance into  the  spiritual  realm  of  living.  Of 
course  there  are  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
which  tools  are  of  the  most  importance.  Still, 
they  are  admitted  to  be  tools  merely.  Educa- 
tion is  looked  upon  as  a  means,  not  an  end. 

The  connection  between  how  we  have 
learned  to  think,  whether  logically  and  ra- 
tionally, or  illogically  and  irrationally,  and 
the  thinking  we  have  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  life;  the  path  which  leads 
from  what  the  child  learns  to  be  interested 
in  during  childhood,  and  what  he  pursues 
in  after-life,  is  now  acknowledged.  The 
fact  that  not  only  the  muscles  used  in  child- 
hood grow  strong,  but  that  the  tendencies 
created  then  become  strong  also,  is  no 
longer  denied. 

Again,  in  the  field  of  philanthropy  the 
wisest  reformers  are  beginning  to  plead  not 
so  much  for  assistance  that  they  may  help 
this  one  or  that  one  case  of  need,  but  that 
they  may  cleanse  or  check  the  source  of  evil: 
Not  but  that  the  hungry  must  be  fed,  the 
needy  helped,  the  sick  ministered  unto,  but 
the  heart  which  has  learned  to  think  as 
well  as  to  love,  stops  not  with  the  deed.  It 
asks,  "  What  is  the  reason  that  there 
is  so  much  poverty  in  this  land  of  plenty?" 
"  Why  has  intemperance  so  strong  a  hold  in 
our  midst,  when  it  is  acknowledged  as  an 
evil  by  all?"  "How  can  we  save  thousands 
of  ignorant  girls  from  ruin?"  "  Where  must 
we  begin  to  build  up  the  ideal  of  a  pure 
manhood  in  the  hearts  of  our  boys?" 
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Thousands  of  such  questions  are  begin- 
ning to  present  themselves  to  the  world's 
workers.  That  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween some  hidden  source  and  the  con- 
stantly recurring  evils  is  beginning  to  be 
felt.  So,  too,  in  the  field  of  religion,  that 
there  should  be  a  connection  between  the 
creed  professed  and  the  life  lived  is  con- 
fessed to  be  a  necessity. 

Frances  Willard  tells  a  story  told  to  her 
when  in  Constantinople  by  an  American 
clergyman  of  the  place.  An  argument  had 
arisen  between  the  Evangelical  minister  and 
a  Greek  Bishop.  After  spending  some  time 
in  the  controversy  concerning  their  respect- 
ive creeds,  the  American  threw  out  some 
remark  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  Greek, 
who  was  notoriously  dissolute.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  prelate  was  very  angry.  Throwing 
his  parchment  down  upon  the  table,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Thai,  sir,  is  my  creed.  You  have 
to  do  with  that.  It  is  without  flaw  from 
Jirst  to  last.  With  my  life  you  have  nothing 
to  do  whatever!''''  The  day  when  such 
things  are  possible  is  fast  passing  away. 
And  we,  all  of  us,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  we  cannot  well  pray  "our  Father"  with- 
out implying  the  existence  of  our  brother 
also,  for  whom  we  are  responsible.  In 
other  words,  the  great  Law  of  Continuity, 
of  the  connection  of  one  thing  with  another, 
is  beginning  to  be  seen  in  all  things.  If  the 
dawn  gives  such  promise,  what  will  not  the 
day  bring  forth!  What  will  be  the  result 
when  every  child  is  trained  to  see  and  know 
and  reverence  this  great  law  as  he  sees  and 
knows  and  loves  the  sunshine? 

This  is  the  great  work  of  the  Kindergarten, 
to  so  train  by  work  and  play,  by  song  and 
story,  by  plant  and  picture,  the  opening  mind 


and  heart  to  realize  dimly  at  first,  but  con- 
sciously afterwards,  this  law.  Froebel  calls 
it  "the  unity  of  life."  It  is  the  central 
thought  of  all  his  writings.  His  immediate 
friends  and  associates  say  that  it  was  the 
central  aim  of  all  his  work.  Each  child  by 
his  own  observation  and  experience  is  to 
find  it  out.  His  plant  droops  if  he  forgets 
to  water  it.  His  blocks  tumble  down  if  he 
does  not  build  them  solidly.  The  perfect  circle 
cannot  be  formed  unless  each  child  stands 
on  the  line;  point  joined  to  point  makes  the 
line;  lines  multiplied  produce  surface;  sur- 
faces combined  become  solids.  Through 
every  fact  of  the  material  world,  through 
every  experience  of  his  little  life,  does  he 
learn  that  there  are  710  isolations. 

Thus  the  highest  testimony  which  piloso- 
phy  can  bring  to  religion  becomes  the  pos- 
session of  each  child.  With  this  realiza- 
tion of  the  connection  of  all  things  there 
comes  the  thought,  that  if  there  is  a  God, 
there  must  be  a  connection  between  that 
Divine  Being  and  ourselves — that  there 
must  be  a  divine  spark  within  each  human 
being — else  there  could  be  no  such  connec- 
tion, and  thus  is  proved,  if  proof  there  need 
be,  the  declaration  of  Revelation  that  God 
has  made  man  in  his  own  image.  Herein 
can  we  see  how  vitally  the  Kindergarten 
training  touches  religion,  is  based  upon  re- 
ligion, and  leads  back  to  religion.  It  is  to 
prepare  yourselves  to  be  the  worthy  guard- 
ians and  nurturers  of  this  Divine  element 
within  each  child  that  you  have  come  to- 
gether. The  Kindergarten  training  means 
nothing  less  than  this:  How  to  so  under- 
stand the  child  that  the  God  image  is  not 
marred  but  strengthened. 

Elizabeth  Harrison. 


We  have  bags  and  bags  of  whitest  down 

Out  of  the  milk-weed  pods; 
We  have  purple  asters  in  lovely  heaps. 

And  stacks  of  golden-rods. 


We  have  needles  out  of  the  sweet  pine  woods. 
And  spools  of  cobweb  thread; 

We  have  bachelor-buttons  for  dolly's  dress. 
And  hollyhock  caps  for  her  head. 
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THE  COLOR  QUESTION. 


The  question  of  color  in  general  educa- 
tion is  so  recent  that  one  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
of  the  experiments  made.  The  results  are 
as  diverse  and  upsetting  as  are  the  theories 
of  the  schools.  It  may  be  well  for  us  to 
ask  what  is  the  message  of  color  at  this 
time,  and  without  formulating  any  cast-iron 
rules,  to  notice  some  points  and  departures 
as  shown  in  the  late  exhibit  at  St.  Paul. 

The  schools  of  Minneapolis,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  most  of  the  exhibits  in  Armory 
Hall,  showed  adherence  to  the  old  method 
of  Redgrave  and  Dresser,  namely,  present- 
ing the  primaries  and  secondaries  together, 
thus  plunging  into  the  harmonies  of  con- 
trast, the  most  subtle  and  difficult  harmo- 
nies with  which  it  is  possible  to  wrestle.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  none  of  the  exhibits 
recognized  the  spectrum  scale,  and  but  a 
few  attempted  to  use  the  spectrum  colors. 
The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  In  colored 
papers  and  worsteds,  up  to  the  present,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  obtain  a  full  graduated 
spectrum.  A  good  spectrum  includes  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  tones.  While  in  the 
paints  the  necessity  for  beginning  with  color 
as  a  whole  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  teachers.  Even  the 
Pratt  Institute,  presenting  as  it  otherwise 
did,  a  most  unique  educational  course,  was 
deficient  in  this  respect. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  music,  where- 
by the  entire  scale  is  first  presented  as  a 
unity,  and  afterwards  the  separate  notes. 
In  other  words,  since  music  has  become  a 
])art  of  general  education,  the  abstract  side 
lias  been  subordinated.  A  like  transition 
is  now  taking  place  in  the  teaching  of 
color. 

Looking  back  over  the  past,  one  sees  in 
education  a  confused  presentation  of  color 


for  color's  sake,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
no  color,  or  to  interest  and  amuse  the  child 
without  due  regard  to  its  moral  or  aesthetic 
influences.  So  clay  was  painted,  and  an 
endless  imitation  of  nature  practiced;  real- 
ism was  indulged  in  ad  libitum  as  a  means 
of  mental  development  (?)  without  refer- 
ence to  its  historic  or  race  value,  an  inves- 
tigation of  which  would  have  exposed  its 
dangerously  alluring  quality  and  warned 
the  teacher  where  and  when  to  draw  the 
line.  Contrast  did  indeed  heighten  effect 
to  an  alarming  extent.  One  can  only  think 
of  these  exercises  as  a  succession  of  elec- 
tric shocks,  startling  in  the  extreme.  As  to 
relationship  there  was  none,  no  sequence 
in  the  color  thought,  nor  effort  to  maintain 
a  oneness  of  key.  The  use  of  neutrals  was 
indeed  a  step  in  advance,  but  how  many 
thought  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
material  and  the  idea. 

What  wonder  that  in  one  instance  I  know 
of,  the  pendulum  swung  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  only  dulled  colors,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  tints  and  shades,  were  used.  To 
recall  the  story  of  the  experiments  in  color, 
in  our  elementary  schools  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  is  to  recite  a  tale  at  once 
tragic  and  comic.  It  shows  how  the  teach- 
ers have  been  driven  in  sore  need  to  do 
something,  as  best  they  could,  in  protest 
against  the  dead  formalism  and  prison-like 
fare  meted  out  by  the  school  systems. 
For  their  bravery,  in  spite  of  their  deficien- 
cies, in  launching  forth  and  plunging  head 
foremost,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful.  At 
the  same  time,  these  very  experiments  re- 
vealed an  ignorance  of  scientific  and  art 
principles,  not  to  say  educational,  that  was 
perfectly  appalling.  This  experience  has 
been  valuable  for  it  has  proved  the 
meagerness  of  our  so-called  liberal, 
academic  education,   and    also    the   inad- 
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aptability  of  the  theories  and  methods 
of  the  special  art  school.  The  latter,  aim- 
ing directly  for  results,  did  not  consider  the 
child  at  all,  while  the  former,  in  an  over- 
weening indulgence,  without  selection,  de- 
feated the  very  ends  it  sought  to  reach,  viz., 
a  development  of  right  feeling. 

An  education  that  does  not  include 
color  cannot  be  said  to  aim  definitely  at 
the  discipline  of  the  emotions.  But  that 
nature  and  environment  have  kindly  sup- 
plemented our  educational  schemes  we 
should  indeed  be  desolate.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  instruction  in  color  is  necessar- 
ily defective,  in  which  variety  predominates 
over  unity,  and  which  studies  the  colors 
apart  from  their  artistic  values  and  scien- 
tific relations.  So  little  has  the  child  been 
understood,  and  so  obtuse  has  been  the 
feeling  of  adults  concerning  color,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  our  experimenting  thus  far  is 
largely  a  series  of  blunders. 

Teachers  have  measured  the  child's  sen- 
sibility by  their  own,  and  on  the  principle 
of  the  more  the  merrier,  have  made  the 
color  exercises  too  varied  and  complicated, 
I  recently  heard  a  celebrated  musician  re- 
mark, that  perception  of  genuine  harmony 
in  music  was  a  thing  unknowable  to  nine 
people  out  of  ten.  I  feel  quite  sure  the 
same  is  true  of  color.  Our  inner  and 
spiritual  nature  has  been  so  jarred  and  out 
of  time  that  physical  vision  is  impaired, 
and  we  are  constrained  to  first  begin  at  the 
beginning  by  getting  ourselves  right.  Mr. 
Emerson  says,  "To  speak  truly,  few  adults 
can  see  nature,  for  nature  always  wears  the 
colors  of  the  spirit." 

We  must  distinguish  between  learning  to 
paint  and  the  cultivation  of  the  color  per- 
ception. There  is  a  daubing  with  paints  that 
is  death  to  artistic  feeling  for  color,  and 
there  is  a  cultivation  of  color  perception 
that  would  eliminate  all  mystery  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  grays  from  the  pigment. 
Just   because  the   feeling  for  color  is  one 


of  the  subtlest  of  which  the  human  soul 
is  capable,  and  a  color  blossoming  has 
always  marked  a  period  of  intense  activ- 
ity in  individual  and  national  life,  it  is 
correspondingly  difficult  to  formulate  it,  or 
impart  it  to  others.  It  demands  an  insight 
into  the  movement  of  nature,  and  an  atti- 
tude of  thought  in  which  quantity  counts 
as  nothing  and  quality  is  everything.  It  is 
in  its  suggestiveness  that  color  is  unrivalled, 
and  this  is  its  sacredness;  it  is  most  itself 
when  it  dissatisfies  us  with  the  immediate 
and  hints  the  hidden  and  the  beyond;  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  "  Color  that  is  un- 
mysterious  is  wholly  barbarous." 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  color  sense  should 
precede  and  accompany  the  beginnings  of 
painting.  It  is  this  that  more  especially 
belongs  to  general  education. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  to  bring  the  child  to 
nature  is  sufficient  to  arouse  artistic  feeling 
or  to  awaken  color  perception  in  him.  We 
can  all  of  us  recall  people  who  have  lived 
in  the  country  all  their  lives,  but  to  whom 
color  was  absolutely  meaningless.  Why 
has  Switzerland,  teeming  with  natural  beau- 
ties, never  given  us  a  great  poet  or  a  great 
painter? 

Because  nature  is  too  endlessly  varied 
to  appeal  to  the  mind  unassisted,  distrac- 
tion and  confusion  have  been  the  inevitable 
result.  Most  important  is  it  that  the  child 
should  be  brought  to  nature  and  taught  to 
love  and  fellowship  with  her,  but  there  must 
be  selection,  and  the  subject  chosen  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  result  as  the  method 
of  treatment.  Thus  science  requires  a 
study  of  objects  and  things  which,  while 
developing  observation,  may  or  may  not 
minister  to  artistic  seeing  of  either  form 
or  color.  In  art,  to  see  dimly  is  to  see 
■  truly.  The  growth  of  the  artistic  percep- 
tion depends  on  power  to  recognize  in 
masses  and  in  the  large,  in  taking  account 
of  distance  and  atmosphere,  in  subordinat- 
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ng  details  to  wholes,  and  in  seizing  on  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter.  Observation 
of  clouds  and  sky,  of  rainbow  and  moon- 
light effects,  of  sunrises  and  sunsets,  of 
flowing  water,  of  expanse  of  lake  or  ocean, 
of  distant  hills,  of  foliage  in  the  mass,  of 
flowers  in  the  bunch  or  cluster,  of  form  or 
color  in  its  totality  of  effect,  this  is  the  see- 
ing that  belongs  to  artistic  perception. 
The  very  genius  of  art  consist  in  seeing 
nothing  as  isolated,  but  all  things  in  their  re- 
lationship to  each  other,  mediated  by  the 
bluegray  of  the  atmosphere.  To  science 
nature  is  a  literalism,  an  inventory  of  so 
many  facts;  to  art  nature  is  an  unfathom- 
able mystery,  an  infinite  depth  of  influence 
that  charms  by  the  very  subtlety  of  its 
transiency. 

It  goes  for  the  saying  that  such  an  obser- 
vation of  nature  has  been,  up  to  the  present, 
limited  to  the  few,  and  scarcely  dates  be- 
yond the  advent  of  William  Mallory  Joseph 
Turner.  In  a  recent  article,  Francis  Power 
Cobbe  is  very  careful  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  while  a  love  of  wild  nature  is 
limited  to  this  generation,  it  is  sure  to  be  a 
permanent  and  increasing  factor  in  our 
civilization. 

The  scientific  craze  is  now  upon  us,  most 
wholesomely  I  think.  It  is  doing  much  to 
promote  intellectual  honesty,  to  develop 
concentration  of  thought  and  mental  self- 
reliance.  By  all  means  let  us  have  more 
and  not  less  science.  But  before  this  cen- 
tury closes,  I  believe  it  will  be  shown  that 
true  art  is  an  adjunct  to  all  true  science,  for 
it  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  fact  that  is  iden- 
tical, always  variety  at  the  surface,  always 
unity  at  the  center.  The  mission  of  art  is 
to  seek  out  and  represent  this  unity.  "  All 
true  science,"  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  "begins  in 
the  love,  not  the  dissection  of  your  fellow 
creatures,  and  ends  in  the  love,  not  the 
analysis  of  God."  Ttlic  bright  blue  of  the 
eyes  of  Pallas  Athena;,  and  the  deej)  blue 
of  her  aegis,  is  but  one  of  many  instances 


where  art  has  anticipated  the  discoveries  of 
science. 

This  mythic  expression  of  natural  phoeno- 
mena,  was  the  Greek  conception  of  an 
cetherial  element  pervading  space,  of  the 
blue  of  the  sky  as  a  reflection  from  the 
divided  air,  and  not  as  it  was  for  so  long 
believed  to  be,  the  result  of  watery  vapor. 
The  wedding  of  true  art  and  true  science 
let  us  hope  is  close  at  hand. 

Now  this  cultivation  of  an  artistic  feel- 
ing for  color  depends  at  once  on  observa- 
tion of  nature  under  varying  conditions,  and 
the  interpretation  of  her  by  means  of  con- 
ventional color.  But  conventional  color 
relates  itself  to  nature  through  the  spectrum, 
or  rainbow  colors,  therefore  this  is  where 
the  true  educational  study  of  color  must 
begin.  For  the  spectrum  is  the  whole,  in 
which  are  perceived  all  the  colors  in  per- 
fect harmony  mutually  enhancing  and  en- 
riching each  other.  Ability  to  perceive  red 
as  red  is  one  thing,  and  very  different  from 
red  as  modified  by  orange  or  violet.  So 
uneducated  are  our  eyes  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  agree  as  to  a  uniform  scale  or 
key.  When  we  have  an  agreement  upon 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum  and  their  pro- 
portions, an  educational  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  normal  color  vision  will  be 
attained. 

A  training  in  seeing-power  means  that  the 
child  shall  recognize  the  primary  and 
secondary  colors,  when  surrounded  by  all 
the  others,  and  prove  the  same  by  match- 
ing with  it  his  own  color.  All  nomencla- 
ture and  definition  should  be  set  aside  until 
power  of  seeing  and  distinguishing  is  estab- 
lished. The  color  once  found  and  made 
the  child's  very  own,  must  next  be  studied 
with  regard  to  itself  and  the  several 
tones  which  may  be  obtained  from  it,  both 
in  its  tints  and  shades.  This  gives  a  won- 
derful range  of  activity,  and  a  field  large 
enough  for  the  child  to  roam  in  during  the 
first  years  of  school  life. 
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I  am  persuaded  we  should  keep  harmonies 
of  contrast  away  from  the  youngest  children, 
simply  because  they  cannot  use  them  success- 
fully or  with  any  degree  of  truthfulness,  and 
it  is  most  important  at  this  time  to  avoid  a 
jar  or  shock  to  the  emotional  nature. 

Each  primary  and  secondary  can  be 
used  with  one  or  two  tints  of  themselves, 
or  with  one  or  two  shades  of  themselves,  or 
a  scale  may  be  made  of  them  ranging  from 
light  to  dark,  and  dark  to  light. 

Each  color  can  also  be  studied  in 
connection  with  a  grey,  and  the  effect  noted. 
No  amount  of  talk  or  explanation  can  con- 
vey this  sort  of  knowledge;  it  must  be  the 
result  of  actual  experience  in  seeing  and 
handling  the  colors.  Growth  in  color  vision 
cannot  be  measured  by  mathematics  nor 
estimated  by  an  oral  examination.  The  most 
we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  influence 
for  the  ennobling  of  character  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  free  poetic  intelligence,  that 
it  opens  possibilities  and  fields  of  happiness 
to  child  and  adult  before  undreamed  of. 

Something  like  this  was  the  thought 
underlying  the  primary  paper  work  of  the 
St.  Paul  Schools,  and  the  Exhibit  of  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Color  has  come  in  the  past  as  a  mes- 
senger of  religion,  to  enforce  by  sym- 
bolism and  precept  what  language  failed  to 
convey,  and  again  to  beautify  the  beautiful 
for  its  own  sake.  Now  it  comes  for  hu- 
manity's sake  to  make  life  better  worth  liv- 
ing, to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
speaking  peace  and  good  will.  We  are  to 
heed  first  not  the  messenger,  but  the  mes- 
sage. Selection  must  be  used,  for  the  end 
to  be  attained  is  harmony,  not  discord,  is 
sincerity,  not  dissimulation,  is  honesty,  not 
veneer,  is  simplicity,  not  tawdriness.  Its 
reflex  action  on  the  child's  ethical  and 
emotional  nature  demands  the  highest  con- 
sideration. It  must  be  made  subservient  to 
developing  the  child  according  to  the  teach- 
er's ideal  of  what  is  lovely  and  of  good  re- 


port. Right  here  the  Louisville  Kinder- 
garten Exhibit  displayed  great  good  sense. 
They  used  their  color  both  cautiously  and 
judiciously;  even  the  work  of  the  colored 
school,  while  quite  brilliant,  showed  a  suit- 
ability and  conventionalism  very  refreshing. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  subordinate  the 
color  to  the  thought,  one  must  be  sure  the 
thought  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be 
transmitted  through  the  particular  color. 
Thus  a  carpet  woven  in  colors  of  violet  and 
green  is  not  pleasing,  and  will  not  produce 
the  same  agreeable  effect  that  a  repeat  of 
daisies  would  against  the  same  background. 
Yet  violets  and  daisies  by  themselves  as 
found  growing  in  nature  are  equally  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
the  schoolroom  is  not  the  place  to  train  for 
artists  or  specialists  of  any  kind,  but  neither 
is  it  the  place  in  which  to  crush  out  artistic 
feeling,  and  kill  sensibility.  And  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  our  elementary 
education  has  consisted  in  just  this. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient;  let  us 
not,  in  the  re-action  that  has  set  in  against 
starvation  and  repression  theories,  swing  to 
the  other  extreme  and  allow  our  color 
teaching  to  run  riot,  ministering  to  the 
vulgar,  the  sensuous  and  the  barbaric.  The 
poet  sings,  "  Celestial  rosy  red  love's  proper 
hue."  But  man  in  his  materiality  has  de- 
coyed the  beautiful  angel,  and  used  it  as 
the  soldier  color,  the  signal  for  warfare 
and  blood,  for  hatred  and  strife. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  the  last  person  to 
assume  that  we  have  fathomed  this  ques- 
tion. The  most  we  have  learned  is  to  avoid 
gross  errors;  for  the  rest  the  charm  is  that 
we  may  learn  from  year  to  year  out  of  our 
daily  experience,  quite  sure  that  to  be  single 
minded,  to  be  pure  of  heart,  to  think  not 
evil,  to  live  righteously,  and  to  aspire 
deathlessly  are  the  conditions  for  its  reveal- 
ment.  Josephine  Carson  Locke. 

Chicago. 
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RIPE  FRUIT. 


"Come,  little  ones,  we  will  go  across  the 
fields  to  the  orchard." 

"Are  our  apples  ripe,  mamma?" 

"We  will  see." 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  cannot  stand  it,  if  they 
should  not  be  ripe.  You  know  they  were 
quite,  quite  green  last  time  we  went  to 
gather  them." 

"Yes,  dear  one,  the  fruit  in  the  orchard 
was  not  ripe.     What  else?" 

"I  don't  know  what  else,  mamma,"  and 
Margaret  dropped  her  head.  Yes — I  do 
know,  but — I  don't  like  to  tell." 

"I  know,  mamma;  shall  I  tell?" 

"No,  John,  let  Margaret  speak." 

"Mamma,  the  sweet  fruit  of  patience  was 
not  ripe  in  my  heart,  and  I  fretted  and 
worried  all  the  way  home,  because  I  wanted 
some  nice  ripe  apples  and  I  could  not  get 
them." 

"Poor  little  girl!  That  was  hard — hard 
to  do  without  the  apples,  but  it  was  harder 
to  be  cross  and  unhappy,  was  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "and  I  was  cross,  too; 
and  so  was  little  Tot,  because  Margaret  and 
I  scolded  her." 

"Has  little  daughter  been  working  hard 
since  then?  Has  she  been  trying  to  make 
the  fruit  grow?" 

"Yes,  mamma;  I  have  been  trying  part 
of  the  time,  and  part  of  the  time  I  have 
forgotten.  But  I  will  try  harder  and  harder 
after  this." 

"And  mother  will  help  her  dear  girl,"  and 
Margaret  was  held  close  to  her  mother's 
heart  for  a  good  warm  hug. 

The  children  were  soon  ready  for  their 
walk. 

"Mamma,"  said  John,  "I  think  ^(?«  had  a 
real  hard  time  that  other  day,  when  we  went 
to  the  orchard." 

"Do  you,  dear?     Why?" 

"Oh,  because  I  guess  you  were   looking 


for  two  kinds  of  fruit,  and  you  did  not  find 
either  of  them." 

"Were  you,  mamma?"  said  Margaret, 
running  back  to  her  mother  and  throwing 
her  arms  about  her  knees.  "Oh,  mamma, 
did  you  care?     I  never  thought  you  cared." 

"About  the  apples,  Madge?  Yes,  I  did 
want  the  apples  very  much  that  day,  be- 
cause, you  know,  we  were  going  to  send 
some  of  them  to  grandmamma.  I  had 
promised  to  send  them,  and  I  did  hate  to 
disappoint  her." 

"And  that  wasn't  all,  was  it  mamma?" 
urged  little  John. 

"No,  John,  that  wasn't  all." 

"You  were  looking  for  sweet  'patience 
fruit'  in  our  hearts,  I  guess." 

"Yes,  and  all  you  found  was  little,  green, 
sour,  bitter  fruit.  Did  you  feel  dreadfully 
about  it,  mamma?" 

"Indeed  I  did.  I  could  hardly  bear  to 
be  disappointed  about  that;  I  wanted  so 
very  much  to  find  sweet,  lovely,  precious 
'patience  fruit'  in  every  little  heart." 

"There  goes  little  Tot  on  her  nose," 
shouted  John,  and  both  children  dropped 
mother's  hands  and  ran  to  pick  up  little 
sister,  who  had  trotted  ahead  and  now  lay 
on  her  face  in  the  dust,  across  a  big  stick. 

"Never  mind,  little  Tot;  don't  cry." 

"/  won't  cry.  I  don't  cry  any  more, 
'cause  I've  got  a  nice,  rosy  'ickle  apple  in 
my  'ickle  heart." 

"In  your  'ickle  heart!"  laughed  Margaret 
and  John;  "what  do  you  mean?" 

"1  dess  you  do  know,  too.  When  you're 
tross  'oo  don't  have  no  nice,  sweet  'ickle 
apple  in  'oor  heart,  does  'oo?" 

"Oh,  she  means  a  'patience  fruit.'  Mam- 
ma, dear  mamma,  little  Tot  is  trying,  too." 

"Precious  girl,"  said  mamma;  "that  will 
make  us  all  try  harder,  will  it  not?" 

"  Why,  mamma,  do  you  have  to  try,  too? 
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Isn't  your  'patience  fruit'  all  ripe  and  sweet 
long  ago?" 

"Not  all.  Mamma  has  to  try  very  hard 
sometimes,  but  it  grows  easier  all  the  time." 

"Oh,  see!  Oh,  see!"  shouted  all  the  chil- 
dren together.  "The  apples  must  be  ripe. 
How  big  and  rosy  they  are.  Here  is  one 
on  the  ground,  and,  oh,  how  mellow  it  is! 
May  we  eat  some?" 

"Yes,  we  will  each  have  one  before  we 
begin  to  fill  our  baskets." 

As  they  munched  the  sweet,  juicy  apples, 
John  said:  "What  makes  the  fruit  grow  ripe?" 

"Our  Father  gives  the  sunshine  and  the 
pure  air  and  the  ground  to  grow  in,  and  the 
tree  stretches  out  its  root-mouths  for  food, 
and  it  opens  its  leaf-mouths  for  the  air  and 
sunshine,  and  then  the  fruit  grows  ripe." 

"And  what  does  Our  Father  give  us  to 
make  our  good  fruit  grow?" 

"Can't  you  guess?" 

"I  know  what  our  'ground'  is.  It's  where 
he  puts  us.  That's  our  dear  home,  but 
what  is  the  'air,'  mamma?" 

"I  think,  John,  we  might  call  the  'air'  the 
teachings  he  gives  you,  through  papa  and 
mamma,  and  the  sunshine — " 

"Oh,  mamma,  don't  tell!  don't  tell!  I 
know.  The  sunshine  is  Our  Father's  love, 
and  your's  and  papa's  love." 

'•An'  'ickle  Tot's  love;  that's  sunshine, 
too,"  interrupted  the  baby,  between  big 
mouthfuls  of  apple. 

"Yes,  indeed,  we  count  that  in,  don't  we, 
dear  children?" 


The  hugs  and  kisses  which  Tot  caught 
just  then  gave  answer. 

"If  we  hold  our  heads  up  to  the  sunshine 
as  this  good  tree  does,  we  will  get  plenty  of 
it,  and  oh,  how  much  faster  our  'patience 
fruit'  will  ripen,"  added  mamma.  "You 
know  it  couldn't  ripen  in  the  dark." 

"Mamma,"  said  Margaret,  "isn't  that 
God's  House  under  the  trees?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  for  us  to  go  in  and 
thank  Our  Father  for  our  'ground  and  air 
and  sunshine'?" 

"Yes,  it  would;  and  I  want  to  thank  Him 
that  I  can  see  the  sweet  'patience  fruit' 
growing  and  ripening  in  my  children's 
hearts." 

"Can  you,  really,  mamma?  I  am  so 
glad." 

"Yes,  I  can,  really." 

"Well,  I  want  to  thank  Him  that  the 
'patience  fruit'  is  all  nice  and  ripe  and 
sweet  and  big  in  our  mamma's  heart,"  said 
John. 

"An'  'ickle  Tot  fank  Him,  too,  for  'patience 
apple,'  "  interrupted  dear  Totty. 

"/  think  our  mamma's  heart  is  just  fuU 
of  all  kinds  of  lovely  fruit,  and  I'm  just  as 
thankful  as  I  can  be;  for  I'm  sure,  if  she 
were  not  so  dear  and  sweet,  I  would  never, 
never  try." 

"Little  Margaret,  remember  that  mamma 
has  to  look  to  Our  Father  for  the  sunshine 
of  His  love,  or  she,  too,  would  give  up  try- 
ing." Emily  A.  Kellogg. 


FROEBEL'S   PRINCIPLES  OF   EDUCATION.* 


Froebel  lived  in  troublous  times;  he  saw 
debased  governments  and  ignorant  masses, 
war,  revolution,  and  foreign  invasion,  and  he 
conceived  one  remedy — the  uplifting  of  the 
whole  tone  of  human  life  by  the  develop- 
ment of  human  faculty  in  accordance  with 

*  Extracts  from  a  paper  by  Miss  Shirreff,  of  London,  read  on 
November  6th,  at  the  opening  of  the  Birdhurst  Kindergarten. 


Divine  law;  and,  consequently,  when  he 
wrote  a  book  to  make  known  his  theory,  its 
title  is  "  The  Education  of  Mankind." 

It  was  not  by  giving  a  little  more  instruc- 
tion in  this  or  that  subject  at  a  given  age  that 
he  could  hope  to  regenerate  mankind,  but 
by  drawing  out  from  the  first  every  God- 
given   power  to  work,  as  all  nature  works, 
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according  to  His  law.  Hence  arose  the 
Kindergarten.  Its  principle  depends  upon 
the  simultaneous  development  of  faculty, 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  active  impulses 
of  children,  upon  the  fact  that  every  game 
and  Occupation  has  a  distinct  educational 
purpose,  and  especially  upon  the  continuity 
of  education.  We  must  ever  remember 
that  to  Froebel  the  Kindergarten,  carefully 
as  he  elaborated  it,  was  but  the  portal  of 
another  stage  of  education.  In  every  germ 
that  he  helped  to  unfold,  he  always  contem- 
plated the  flower  and  the  fruit;  the  fuller 
life  expanding  in  all  directions,  but  ever 
upon  the  same  lines  along  which  the  thread 
of  infant  life  was  guided.  Again  and  again 
it  is  well  to  consider  that  it  is  only  by  con- 
stant and  patient  following  in  nature's  foot- 
steps that  Froebel's  system  so  strengthens 
and  enlarges  childish  capacity,  both  phys- 
ical and  mental,  that  when  the  time  for 
study  comes,  the  child  is  fit  to  be  taught, 
able  and  willing  to  exercise  his  own  powers 
of  observation,  retention,  and  reasoning, 
on  any  subject  presented  to  him;  so  that 
the  intellectual  labor  of  school  time  is 
lightened  and  freed  from  the  impediments 
which  crowd  every  teacher's  path,  when  he 
has  at  once  to  instruct  and  to  make  his 
pupil  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  at 
once  to  give  knowledge  and  to  create,  if 
possible,  the  desire  for  knowledge,  to  en- 
force attention,  and  to  strive  to  enforce 
an  effort  of  reasoning  upon  young  crea- 
tures to  whom  every  such  effort  is  new, 
and  who  have  never  been  taught  to  see  truly 
even  what  is  before  their  eyes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  points  of  dif- 
ference between  this  and  ordinary  systems 
are — first,  that  the  latter  aim  at  giving  direct 
instruction,  while  this  aims  at  cultivating 
power;  secondly,  that  while  the  ordinary 
teacher  trusts  to  the  memory,  which  in  little 
children  is  so  weak,  for  all  abstract  matter, 
that  the  lesson,  wearisome  in  itself,  has  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again.      Froebel  ap- 


peals to  observation,  which  is  so  naturally 
active,  that  the  child  learns  with  pleasure 
and  remembers  easily.  The  old  system 
forces  the  child  to  learn  things  for  which 
he  does  not  care,  and  cultivates  thus  a 
distaste  for  learning;  the  new  follows  the 
bent  of  the  child's  own  spirit  of  inquiry,  as 
it  seeks  to  understand  the  why  and  the 
how  of  all  surrounding  things  that  come 
under  its  notice.  Another  great  difference 
which  I  hope  you  have  noted  is  the  re- 
markable power  of  the  new  system  in  draw- 
ing out  the  active  faculties,  both  mental 
and  physical.  Under  the  old  methods  the 
child  is,  in  great  measure,  the  passive  recip- 
ient of  instruction;  under  Froebel's  method, 
he  works  out  conclusions  for  himself;  he 
invents,  combines,  exercises  his  imagina- 
tion, while  learning  perseverance,  accuracy 
of  perception,  and  delicacy  of  handling. 

Once  more,  then,  I  repeat  that  when  a  child 
so  trained  goes  to  school,  he  is  as  superior 
to  the  child  who  has  spent  the  first  ten  years 
of  life  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  the  ap- 
prentice who  knows  the  use  of  his  tools,  and 
can  handle  them  effectually,  is  to  the  lad 
who  has  never  entered  a  workshop.  Above 
all,  I  would  fain  hope  that  any  mothers  who 
may  have  listened  to  me  may  have  felt  how 
imperatively  the  Kindergarten  is  the  study 
for  them — how  their  aid  is  indispensable  to 
make  real  education  of  what,  without  them, 
will  only  be  the  training  of  a  few  hours  in 
the  day;  and  how,  in  order  to  give  this  co- 
operation, and  in  order  to  continue,  not  the 
instruction,  but  the  discipline,  to  keep  the 
home  and  school  life  on  the  same  key,  so  to 
speak,  they  themselves  must  understand  the 
principles  of  the  education  they  practically 
adopt.  The  Kindergarten  alone  will  do 
much  for  the  children,  but  we  cannot  alter 
the  laws  of  God,  and  He  has  placed  the 
mother  as  the  true  guardian,  the  earthly 
providence  of  her  children;  and  ultimately, 
what  she  does  or  leaves  undone  will  make 
or  mar  their  lives. 
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OCTOBER'S  PARTY. 


October  gave  a  party — 

The  leaves,  by  hundreds,  came- 
The  Chestnut,  Oaks  and  Maples, 

And  leaves  of  every  name; 
The  sunshine  spread  a  carpet, 

And  everything  was  grand; 
Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing, 

Professor  Wind,  the  band. 

The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow. 
The  Oaks  in  crimson  drest; 

The  lovely  Misses  Maple, 
In  scarlet,  looked  their  best. 

All  balanced  to  their  partners, 


And  gayly  fluttered  by; 
The  sight  was  like  a  rainbow. 
New-fallen  from  the  sky. 

Then,  in  the  rusty  hollows. 

At  hide-and-seek  they  played; 
The  party  closed  at  sundown. 

And  everybody  stayed. 
Professor  Wind  played  louder. 

They  flew  along  the  ground. 
And  there  the  party  ended. 

In  "  hands  across,  all  round." 

Anonymous. 
From  "  Song  Stories  for  Little  People.'''' 


THE    STUDY    OF    ART. 


AN    OPEN 

The  following  letter  came  to  us  without 
a  signature.  It  is  our  custom  to  discard 
such  articles,  but  there  are  some  good  points 
in  this  which  may  aid  our  readers  to  a 
better  understanding  of  their  responsibili- 
ties in  training  the  little  ones  in  their  care. 

Some  months  ago  I  visited  *  *  *  and 
saw  a  very  full  exhibit  of  children's  work, 
both  on  the  walls  and  in  the  scrap  books, 
which  the  children  made  for  gifts  to  friends. 
My  study  in  art  has  not  blinded  me  for 
one  moment  to  the  educational  value  of  a 
study  of  form  and  color  T  do  not  forget 
that  a  little  child  must  have  his  stages  of 
growth,  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized 
being.  But  I  do  think  you  Kindergartners 
are  exceedingly  inconsistent,  in  that  you 
permit  so  many  blunders  that  might  be 
avoided.  Why  do  you  so  jealously  guard 
the  forms  which  you  present  to  the  babies, 
and  leave  so  much  to  chance  in  other  vital 
matters — color  and  tone? 

Why,  I  saw,  in  that  exhibit,  mat  after 
mat,  woven  in  the  most  glaring  red,  green, 
yellow  and  black;  in  fact,  out  of  two  hun- 


LETTER. 

dred  and  fifty  specimens  of  weaving,  I  saw 
not  one  where  there  was  an  attempt  to 
teach  harmony  of  color.  I  did  see  one  or 
two  which  evidently  stood  for  a  study  of 
shades  and  tints;  but  even  in  these  there 
was  in  the  lighter  tone  a  hue  of  another 
color  which  wholly  broke  the  scale  that  was 
attempted.  It  made  me  think  of  the  false 
syntax  you  and  I  had  to  correct  when  we 
were  young.  Don't  Kindergartners  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  teach  how  not  to  do 
things?  Don't  they  try  to  teach  always  on 
the  positive  side?  Does  not  Froebel  be- 
lieve that  little  children  are  to  be  "sufter- 
ed"  and  not  '■'■forbid'''  to  come  to  the  truth? 
Isn't  every  bit  of  work  which  presents  a 
bad  combination  of  either  color  or  form 
that  you  permit,  just  a  hindrance  to  the 
truth  which  is  to  make  us  free?  Is  life  long 
enough  to  let  children  make  mistakes  like 
this,  that  create  a  false  taste?  A  bad 
"taste"  is  the  sign  of  interior  evils  that  have 
to  be  overcome.  I  believe  that  "light,  and 
all  that  light  gives,"  is  the  "first  fair  word 
of  life." 
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It  is  more  necessary  to  open  a  child's 
eye  than  his  ear.  I  would,  if  possible, 
never  let  a  little  child  see  anything  gro- 
tesque or  ugly,  so  much  do  I  believe 
that  what  a  child  sees  affects  his  under- 
standing. 

I  went  from  the  weaving  to  the  paper- 
cutting.  Now  tell  me  what  does  that  stand 
for?  What  do  you  mean  to  teach  by  it? 
I  see  something  of  geometry,  but,  surely, 
fewer  forms  are  better  than  so  many  that 
the  eye  wearies  in  trying  to  grasp  them 
all.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  a  premium  had 
been  set  for  the  child  who  could  cut  his 
good  square  into  the  greatest  number  of 
bits.  Don't  you  know  that  that  violates 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  any 
art  training  strives  to  inculcate? 

You  say  you  don't  expect  to  train  up 
artists;  that  you  use  these  things  more  from 
a  general  than  an  artistic  standpoint.  But 
you  have  no  right  to  foster  a  habit  that  de- 
velops a  taste,  which  later  in  the  study  of 
art  must  be  undone  before  the  laws  of  har- 
mony and  simplicity  and  unity  can  find  a 
home  in  the  child's  soul.  I  know  that  chil- 
dren have  to  struggle  with  life  and  all  its 
conditions  before  they  reach  the  light,  but 


do  you  not  think  that  this  struggle  can  be 
made  infinitely  less  in  generations  to  come? 
You  have  so  entirely  the  inside  track  in 
this  matter  of  the  development  of  a  sense 
of  beauty — the  child  is  so  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  sense  during  the  first  few 
years  of  his  life — when  the  Kindergartner 
and  mother  may  give  the  trend  to  right 
knowing  and  right  feeling,  that  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  every  Kindergartner  should 
have  a  good  art  training — I  mean  in  the 
fundamentals  of  art  knowledge.  Perhaps 
the  time  may  come  when  this  birthright 
shall  not  be  denied  the  children  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  and 
I,  or  your  children  and  mine,  will  live  to 
see  recognized  the  great  truth  that  earthly 
light  comes  from  and  points  to  heavenly 
light,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  train  the 
outer  and  inner  eye  to  use  this  truth?  Will 
the  schools  ever  teach  it?  The  Kindergart- 
ners  must  do  it.  It  is  too  late  when  the 
child  comes  to  our  hands;  the  time  for  this 
activity  has  passed.  All  life  comes  from 
light;  therefore,  to  you  who  read  in  the  signs 
of  things  truths  deeper  and  more  lasting 
than  things  themselves,  this  study  of  light 
and  its  gifts  must  be  made  an   open  book. 


MR.   WHICH,  THE  CAT. 


[The  following  story  was  written  for  the 
children  in  Miss  Virginia  Graeff's  Kinder- 
garten, Philadelphia,  by  a  dear  old  lady 
who  is  sick  and  lame,  but  lives  her  life 
again  in  thinking  of  and  for  the  dear  little 
children,  thus  keeping  her  spirit  bright  and 
cheery.] 

Shall  I  tell  you  about  my  two  pet  cats? 
Mr.  Which  is  as  old  as  some  of  you — six 
years  old  last  September — and  he  is  as  good 
and  gentle  as  a  cat  can  be,  because  no  one 
has  ever  hurt  him,  or  pulled  his  ears  or  his 
tail.  I  call  him  as  "gentle  as  a  moonbeam," 
because  his  soft  little  feet  never  make  a 
noise  on  the  floor,  and  he  glides  in  through 


the  window  as  a  moonbeam  does.  Do  you 
not  love  to  watch  the  gentle  light  of  the 
moon,  just  before  you  say  your  little  prayers 
and  go  to  bed? 

Mr.  Which  cannot  say  prayers,  but  he 
^^ purrs'"  quite  loud,  when  I  tell  him  to,  and 
he  shuts  his  eyes  and  puts  out  his  little  pink 
tongue,  and  never  makes  a  mistake.  Is  it 
not  nice  to  remember  so  7vell  what  you  are 
told  to  do? 

One  warm  day  last  summer  I  was  feeding 
Mr.  Which  under  the  pear  tree,  on  the  green 
grass,  and  a  strange  cat  peeped  in  at  the 
gate,  and  looked  so  hungry  that  I  threw 
her  a  piece  of  meat.     She  was  very  wild 
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and  afraid  to  come  near — for  bad  boys  had 
thrown  stones  at  her — but  when  she  saw 
that  I  wanted  to  feed  her,  she  came  nearer 
and  ate  all  she  wanted,  and  then  ran  off. 
She  did  this  for  several  days,  and  then  she 
carried  in  her  mouth  a  little  kitten  and  laid 
it  on  the  grass,  and  ran  away  and  brought 
another  in  her  mouth,  and  then  again,  until 
she  had  three  pretty,  soft,  little  kitties  in 
my  garden;  and  sometime  after,  when  I 
went  and  sat  in  a  big  chair  under  the  pear 
tree,  this  mother-cat  carried  her  kittens, 
one  at  a  time,  in  her  mouth  and  laid  them 
a.t  my  feet,  and  as  I  stroked  them  very 
gently  the  mother-cat  licked  my  hand  to 
show  that  she  loved  me  for  being  kind  to 
her  babies.  I  made  a  soft  little  bed  in  a 
box,  and  she  nursed  her  three  pets  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  go  out  to  live,  and 
then  I  found  good  homes  for  them  I  heard 
where  the  mother  had  belonged,  and  I  went 
to  see  the  lady,  who  said  she  did  not  want 


the  cat  any  longer,  as  she  had  a  pug  dog 
with  little  puppies,  so  she  gave  the  mother- 
cat  to  me,  and  I  named  her  "Beauty."  But 
my  old  cat,  "Mr.  Which,"  did  not  like  strang- 
ers coming  into  his  house,  until  I  told  him 
they  were  nice  cats  and  would  be  gentle  with 
him,  and  very  soon  he  let  them  eat  out  of 
his  saucer  of  milk,  and  now,  as  I  write,  he 
lies  on  the  floor,  at  my  feet,  licking  the  back 
of  the  dear,  good  "Beauty;"  and  she  has 
learned  to  shut  her  eyes  when  I  tell  her,  and 
also  to  purr,  as  answer  to  my  questions;  so 
I  ask  if  they  will  send  their  love  to  dear 
Miss  Graeff's  good,  little  children,  and  they 
both  purr,  "Yes,  indeed!" 

Now  I  must  send  my  love  to  every  one 
of  you,  and  to  your  very  kind,  good  teach- 
ers, who  are  doing  so  much  to  make  you 
grow  up  into  good  men  and  women.  Good- 
bye, dear  little  children. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Sarah  R.  Bowman. 


MANUAL    TRAINING.* 


We  must  clearly  distinguish  between  this 
Kindergarten  Manual  Training  and  what  is 
known  as  Technical  Education.  At  present 
much  confusion  exists.  Public  opinion 
seems  to  have  decided  emphatically  that 
something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of 
manual  training  or  technical  training ; 
but  we  have  to  search  far  and  wide  to 
pick  up  a  lucid  and  definite  notion  about 
the  business.  Technical  education,  is  the 
sense  of  special  or  trade  education,  in  al- 
together foreign  to  my  purpose  in  manual 
training  on  kindergarten  lines.  The  latter, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  a  necessary  part  of 
school  education,  because,  to  carry  out  the 
kindergarten  formula  already  enunciated, 
we  must  develop  the  bodily  as  well  as,  and 
in  conjunction  with,  the  mental  faculties — 


*[From  a   paper  read  before  the   Teachers'  Guild,  and  pub- 
ilished  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education  .'\ 


the  eye  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  the  nerves 
to  feel,  and  the  hand  to  execute. 

I  pass  on  to  the  probable  effects  of  man- 
ual training  on  the  child,  on  the  school,  on 
the  home,  on  the  nation. 

The  first  and  chief  effect  must  be  educa- 
tional. The  essence  of  manual  training 
must  lie  in  the  discipline  in  the  doing,  and 
this  discipline  includes  not  only  the  training 
of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  faculties — the  ac- 
quisition of  power  to  acquire  knowledge.  Let 
me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  mental  aspect 
of  manual  work.  What  is  the  process  of  true 
education?  Is  it  not  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  powers  of  thought  under  skillful  nurture, 
the  development  of  ability  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge? Now,  there  can  be  no  thought  with- 
out material  to  think  about.  And  how  is 
the  material  to  be  gathered  but  by  observa- 
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tion  through  the  senses?  The  first  step, 
then,  in  true  education,  must  be  to  develop 
and  train  the  power  and  habit  of  observa- 
tion. With  all  our  knowledge  of  words, 
few  people  seem  to  know  what  observation 
really  means,  and  they  certainly  know  little 
of  its  amazing  powers.  "  It  produces  new 
growths  and  new  kinds  of  growth  in  the 
mental  organism,  just  as  a  gardener  pro- 
duces new  growths  and  new  varieties  of 
plants  in  the  garden."  "It  is  the  right 
cultivation  of  the  repression  of  inquisitive 
observation,"  says  Rousseau,  "  that  makes 
children  expert  or  stupid,  sprightly  or  dull, 
sensible  or  foolish."  Of  trained  observa- 
tion, Professor  Huxley  says:  "The  method 
of  observation  and  experiment  by  which 
such  great  results  are  obtained  in  science  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  employed  by 
every  one  every  day  of  his  life,  only  refined 
and  rendered  more  precise."  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  witness  the  number  of  people  who 
go  through  the  world,  seeing,  it  is  true, 
but  without  observation.  But  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  manual  training?  you  will 
say.  Just  this,  that  nothing  can  stimulate 
and  strengthen  the  habit  of  precise  obser- 
vation so  much  as  doing  things.  To  do  a 
thing  is  to  know  it,  or  as  Comenius  said, 
"things  are  best  learned  by  doing  them." 
Set  a  child,  for  example,  to  model  an  acorn 
in  clay,  and  however  crude  his  first  attempt 
may  be,  his  ideas  of  the  shape  and  beauty 
of  form  of  the  acorn  and  its  cup  will  be 
ten  times  clearer  and  more  definite  than 
from  any  amount  of  verbal  description,  or 
even  of  an  eye  observation  only.  As  a 
hel]),  then,  to  accurate  observation,  manual 
training  is  a  help  to  mental  development. 

Closely  allied  to  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tion is  the  faculty  of  attention.  The  young 
have  little  innate  power  of  observation. 
The  power  has  to  be  acquired,  just  as  any 
other  mental  faculty.  Hand-work  and  eye- 
work  exercise  an  immense  influence  in 
forming  and   strengthening  this  invaluable 


habit  of  attention.  And  this  strong  and 
subtle  influence  is  exerted  in  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  attractive  kind  of  way.  To  draw, 
for  instance,  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard  the 
plan  to  form  a  square  pyramid,  to  cut  pre- 
cisely to  the  lines,  to  fold  exactly,  to  glue 
up,  and  to  bind,  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  But  then,  the  work 
is  so  facinating  that  the  attention  is  easy 
and  unrestrained — admirably  fitted  to  form 
the  habit.  Manual  operations  demand  the 
whole  attention.  There  is  no  time  for  the 
wits  to  go  wool-gathering.  Directly  the  at- 
tention wanders  from  the  task  the  child  be- 
comes aware  of  it  because  work  is  damaged 
or  spoiled. 

Observation  has  a  twin  brother  in  accur- 
acy. "The  excellence  common  to  all  true 
workers,  is  accuracy.  The  beginning  of  all 
true  work  is  accurate  observation;  the  end 
and  crown  of  all  true  work  is  an  accuracy 
which  observes  everything."  However  im- 
portant hand-work  may  be  in  itself,  it  must 
ever  be  content  to  act  as  the  humble  hand- 
maid to  head-work. 

I  need  not  remind  you  how  hand-work  is 
a  training  in  the  moral  virtues  of  diligence 
and  perseverance;  of  order,  neatness,  and 
carefulness;  but  I  must  just  refer  to  one 
other  point,  the  possible  effect  of  manual 
work  on  the  dull  boy.  "  The  use  of  tools 
is  good  for  the  bookish  boy  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  books;  but  in  a  greater  de- 
gree is  it  good  for  the  non-bookish  boy,  in 
that  it  may  show  him  there  is  a  possible 
something  he  can  do  well.  The  boy  who 
lacks  the  natural  aptitude  to  keep  pace 
with  his  schoolfellows,  is  apt  to  lose  heart 
altogether  when  he  feels  his  inferiority  in 
the  matter  of  book-learning;  but  put  him 
in  a  workroom  and  let  him  discover  that  he 
can  do  a  piece  of  hand-work  as  well  or 
better  than  his  more  highly-favored  com- 
peers in  brain-work,  and  you  have  given 
him  an  impulse  towards  self-respect  and 
manly  self-reliance  which  will  prove  of  un- 
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told  benefit  to  him   when  he  returns  to  his 
books." 

So  much  for  the  effect  on  the  child  edu- 
cationally. In  addition  it  may  profit  him 
financially.  The  boy  who  has  had  his  hand 
and  eye  so  trained  as  to  be  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  will,  who  can  put  "  his 
brains  into  his  fingers,"  will,  when  he  enters 
on  the  practical  business  of  life,  be  able  to 
put  the  skill  thus  acquired  to  almost  im- 
mediate use.  At  any  rate  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  learn  any  art  or  handicraft,  in 
which  these  organs  play  a  prominent  part, 
more  quickly,  more  easily,  and  more  in- 
telligently than  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances. And  with  the  girls,  the  cultivated 
taste,  the  trained  eye,  and  the  skilled  hand 
should  prove  of  great  value  in  the  various 
exercises  of  needlework,  and  in  selecting, 
planning,  and  cutting  out  the  many  neces- 
sary articles  of  clothing. 

Secondly,  what  is  the  probable  effect  on 
the  school?  I  claim  that  it  will  lighten  and 
brighten  the  work  of  both  teacher  and 
scholar;  and  that,  by  acting  as  a  relief  from 
the  often  too  prolonged  mental  strain,  we 
shall  win  all  the  advantages  of  hand-work, 
without  detracting  one  jot  from  the  effi- 
ciency of  head-work. 

I  now  come  to  the  effect  on  the  nation. 
And  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  gen- 
eral clamor  for  manual  and  technical  train- 
ing has  been  brought  about  by  fear  that, 
unless  something  is  done  to  improve  our 
workmen,  we  may  lose  our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  supremacy,  and  our  posi- 
tion as  proprietors  of  the  great  workshops 
of  the  world.  Lord  Brassey  says  that  the 
British  workman  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  workman  of  any  other  nation  in  skill, 
endurance,  and  perseverance;  but  that  he 
lacks  the  gifts  of  taste  and  design. 

Lastly,  I  will  venture  a  few  remarks  on 
the  practical  work  of  manual  training.  I 
have  elsewhere  described  nine  occupations 
founded  on  or  developed  from  the  kinder- 


garten plays;  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
I  will  take  them  in  five  divisions,  viz.: 
Paper-work,  Card-board-work,  Color-work, 
Clay-work,  and  Wood-work,  with  drawing 
as  a  component  part  of  each,  and  the  fun- 
damental basis  of  the  whole. 

First,  a  word  on  drawing  in  its  connec- 
tion with  other  hand-work.  Drawing  is  a 
manual  training  in  itself.  It  is  an  educator 
of  both  eye  and  hand.  The  eye  is  rendered 
incomparably  more  accurate,  and  the  hand 
is  brought  more  completely  under  the  will, 
than  by  any  other  exercise.  But  drawing 
in  itself  is  not  sufficient.  It  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  its  application  to  work  in 
paper,  wood,  clay,  or  other  material. 
"Manual  training  through  drawing  alone  is, 
work  but  half  done;  it  needs  the  other  half, 
viz.,  that  by  which  material  is  shaped  into 
any  preconceived  design  represented  by 
drawing,  to  complete  it."  Unless  the  ele- 
ment of  construction  is  added,  drawing 
must  fail  to  yield  the  full  measure  of  good 
which  may  be  expected  from  it.  Design- 
ing and  the  carrying  out  of  the  design  are 
but  parts  of  one  whole;  neither  can  have 
full  educational  value  without  the  other. 
Drawing  and  applied  drawing  must  be  in- 
separably connected  and  woven  together. 

The  Paper-work  is  of  a  two-fold  char- 
acter, one  produced  from  single  folding  and 
by  drawing,  and  the  other  from  what  I  may 
call  complex  folding  and  by  drawing.  The 
aim  in  the  first  is  to  construct  and  cut  out 
simple  geometrical  forms — the  cutting  lines 
being  produced  either  by  folding  or  by 
drawing — and  then  to  recombine  these 
forms  to  make  other  patterns,  just  as  the 
fancy  or  ingenuity  of  the  child  may  suggest. 
Better  cutting  lines  are  produced  by  draw- 
ing than  by  folding;  but  we  look  to  folding 
to  suggest  fundamental  forms  on  which  to 
build,  or  from  which  to  construct,  other 
forms  by  drawing. 

The  Color-work  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  other  occupations,  and  may  be  taken 
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through  all  the  classes  of  a  school.  It  has 
a  two-fold  object — to  develop  the  kinder- 
garten drawing  on  squared  paper  into 
more  advanced  work  in  design  on  plain 
paper,  and  to  give  practice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  colors  and  in  the  simple  principles 
underlying  their  use.  This  occupation 
answers  less  well  than  either  of  the  others 
to  the  generally  conceived  idea  of  manual 
training,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  adding 
next  to  nothing  to  the  expense  usually  in- 
curred in  the  teaching  of  elementary  draw- 
ing, and  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  artistic  taste. 

Card-board  work  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  and  effective  occupation.  It 
comprises  drawing  the  plans  for  and  cutting 
out  and  constructing  the  simpler  regular 
prisms  and  pyramids,  together  with  devel- 
opments from  these  in  the  shape  of  boxes, 
picture-frames,  brackets,  trays,  and  so  on. 
With  accurate  drawing,  these  forms  are 
much  less  difficult  to  construct  than  ap- 
pears at  first  sight.  Inaccurate  drawing 
will  render  every  attempt  to  make  an  ac- 
curate model  futile. 

By  clay-work  I  mean  just  such  handling 
of  the  substance  by  little  children  as  will 
best  cultivate  habits  of  accurate  observa- 
tion, neatness,  cleanliness,  hand  dexterity, 
and  artistic  taste.  Children  are  fond  of 
representing  things  by  lines  and  by  colors; 
but  to  construct  the  things  themselves  has 
a  fascination  much  greater.  Besides  model- 
ing is  easier  than  drawing.  "  In  drawing," 
says  Mr.  Ablett,  "the  apparent  form  is 
shown  by  using  lines  in  a  more  or  less  con- 
ventional way,  which  is  somewhat  puzzling. 
With  plastic  material  the  length  and  breadth 
and  thickness  of  the  object  may  be  repro- 
duced. And  it  has  the  advantage,  too,  ihat 
something  tangible  is  the  outcome  of  the 
child's  efforts."  Objections  have  been 
raised  to  this  occupation  because  "  it  is  too 
much  trouble,"  or  "it  is  dirty  work."  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  trouble;  but  wliat  work  is  there 


worth  doing  which  is  not  a  trouble?  And 
as  to  its  being  dirty  work,  I  deny  it.  What 
is  dirt?  Some  one  has  said,  "  Matter  in  the 
wrong  place."  But  this  is  matter  in  the 
r-ight  place.  But  suppose  it  is  dirty  work, 
what  then?  Is  all  the  work  to  be  done  in 
the  world  clean  work?  And  have  we  not 
here  an  excellent  means  of  inculcating  im- 
portant moral  lessons?  True  it  is  that  bits 
of  clay  will  stick  to  the  fingers  and  to  the 
little  pinafores;  but  from  this  may  we  not 
learn  that  the  soiled  blouse  of  the  artisan, 
and  the  horny  hand  of  the  peasant,  supply 
us  only  with  the  key  to  man's  daily  occupa- 
tion, not  to  his  inward  worth?  The  edu- 
cational value  of  modeling  far  more  than 
compensates  for  its  slight  disadvantages. 
It  is  the  best  method  of  training  the  observ- 
ing faculties,  and  it  is  the  most  perfect 
language  of  form  we  possess. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Wood-work,  viz.: 
working  in  wood  with  cutting  tools.  This 
work  cannot  well  be  taken  up  by  children 
under  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  I 
have  arranged  another  occupation  for  the 
younger  children,  preliminary  to  this,  and 
leading  up  to  it.  You  are  all  aware  that, 
with  the  wooden  cubes,  bricks,  and  other 
prisms  of  the  kindergarten,  children  con- 
struct representation  of  common  objects — 
"  forms  of  life  " — such  as  boxes,  houses, 
chairs,  sentry  boxes,  steps,  and  so  on. 
Now  I  propose  that  the  children  in  the 
junior  school  shall  not  only  build  and  con- 
struct, but  in  addition,  draw  plans  and  ele- 
vations to  scale  of  the  forms  constructed; 
and,  further,  that  they  shall  be  taught  to 
construct  forms  from  given  plans  and  ele- 
vations. As  I  propose  to  lay  down  the  dis- 
tinct principle  that  all  working  in  wood 
must  follow  from  and  be  dependent  on 
working  scale  drawings,  tliis  preparatory 
work  should  prove  of  mucli  value. 

Wood-work  is  founded  on  the  Wood- 
Slojd  as  practised  in  Sweden.  When  I 
formulated  my  scheme  I  was  told  by  Slojders 
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that  I  was  in  the  opposite  camp,  because  I 
dared  to  lay  unhallowed  hands  on  the 
sacred  practice  of  Naas,  and  to  declare 
that,  in  one  respect  at  least  it  was  not  con- 
structed on  the  best  principles.  I  said  that 
the  pupils  should  be  made  to  work  from 
drawings  prepared  by  themselves,  and  not 
from  models  prepared  by  the  teacher.  I 
was  wicked  enough  to  say  that  the  value  of 
the  Naas  Slojd  would  be  considerably  en- 
hanced if  it  were  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  design. 


The  pupil,  I  said,  should  be  allowed  room 
for  originality,  and  his  imagination  should 
not  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  series  of  wooden  models.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  this  principle  has  now  been  con- 
ceded, and  that  the  Naas-trained  teachers 
in  the  service  of  the  School  Board  for  Lon- 
don, acting  under  permission  from  the 
Director,  propose  to  use  working  drawings 
instead  of  models,  and  to  combine  design- 
ing with  the  carrying  out  of  the  design. 
Geo.  Ricks,  B.  Sc. 


SLOJD,  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS. 


Slojd  is  the  gift  of  Finland  to  the  world. 
No  schools  in  any  country  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  what  is  called  the  New  Educa- 
tion than  those  of  Finland.  Kindergarten, 
manual  training  or  handcrafts  of  various 
kinds  are  introduced  in  all  the  folk  schools 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Every  boy 
and  girl  is  taught  card-board  work  and 
needle-work,  which  is  not  merely  sewing, 
but  is  developed  into  an  educational  hand- 
craft. Only  recently  the  school  boards 
have  decided  to  introduce  cooking  into  all 
the  schools,  having  established  a  depart- 
ment in  the  normal  schools  to  educate 
leaders  for  this  innovation. 

Slojd  is  not  the  least  prominent  of  these 
educational  handcrafts,  for  it  is  taught  to 
every  boy  and  girl  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Finland  is  greatly  indebted  to  Uno 
Cygnaeus  for  this  progress  in  her  educa- 
tional methods.  He  very  early  learned 
that  the  nearest  and  best  way  of  learning 
to  do,  was  by  the  doing.  For  years  he  was 
untiring  in  his  investigations  and  research 
to  obtain  the  best  means  to  educate  all  the 
faculties  of  the  child,  to  give  him  through- 
out his  entire  education  the  three-fold  de- 
velopment of  head,  heart  and  hand,  that 
was  so  earnestly  pleaded  for  by  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi.     From  this  research  and  investi- 


gation we  have  Slojd,  an  educational  hand- 
craft in  wood,  founded  upon  Kindergarten 
principles. 

In  Naas,  Sweden,  seventeen  miles  from 
Gottenberg,  is  an  institute  devoted  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  Slojd,  which  was 
founded  by  Herr  Abramson,  a  man  who  has 
generously  given  of  his  wealth  to  develop 
this  educational  idea.  This  institute  is  un- 
der the  directorship  of  Herr  Otto  Salomon, 
whose  work  has  been  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  Cygnaeus. 

Naas  is  the  Mecca  of  Slojd,  for  young 
men  and  women  go  there  from  every  part  of 
the  world  that  they  may  return  home  to  teach 
in  their  own  country  this  method  of  learning 
to  do  by  the  doing.  Students  are  found 
there  from  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Cey- 
lon, Japan,  India,  indeed  from  every  civil- 
ized country. 

In  Helsingfors,  Finland,  there  is  a  peda- 
gogical Slojd  institute,  under  the  charge  of 
Vera  Hjelt,  a  gifted  woman,  whose  enthus- 
iasm and  energies  are  devoted  to  the  intro- 
duction and  development  of  Slojd.  To  her 
we  are  indebted  for  the  origin  of  a  series  oi 
working  models  for  young  children  just 
completing  the  Kindergarten  age. 

The  teachers  from  Naas  contend  that 
Slojd  can  seldom  be  given  to  a  child  under 
ten  years  of  age,  while  the  teachers  trained 
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under  Vera  Hjelt  claim  that  children  from 
five  to  ten  receiving  the  Slojd  training,  are 
much  better  prepared  for  all  education 
either  of  head  or  hand  that  may  follow. 

Two  of  Miss  Hjelt's  pupils  are  in  this 
country,  Meri  and  Sigrid  Toppelius,  nieces 
of  Toppelius  the  great  writer  and  historian. 

Slojd  is  almost  universally  adopted  in 
the  schools  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Germany  and  Prussia.  It  is  an  educational 
method  that  can  be  adjusted  to  any  system 
and  in  almost  every  country  it  is  taking 
deep  root  and  making  rapid  progress. 

Emily  Lord,  who  wrote  the  series  of  articles 
on  Slojd,  in  volume  one  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten, took  training  at  Naas  several  years  ago, 
and  has  introduced  it  in  her  private  school 
in  London,  with  great  satisfaction. 

There  is  now  an  institute  in  London  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  Slojd,  and  it  is 
being  introduced  into  the  common  schools 
of  England.  Mrs.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  who  has 
used  her  fortune  so  freely  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Kindergarten  (which  now 
through  her  efforts  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  that  city),  has  become  as 
lavish  and  as  enthusiastic  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  Slojd.  She  has  several  teachers 
engaged,  and  has  established  three  normal 
institutes  in  the  three  different  systems,  the 
Finnish,    Swedish    and    Russian,    sending 


teachers  trained  for  the  work  to  any  part  o 
the  country. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Hemenway, 
Sigrid  Toppelius  is  teaching  Slojd  in  the 
Rice  Primary  School  of  Boston.  The  work 
of  these  little  ones,  ranging  from  five  to 
eight  years  of  age,  is  simply  wonderful. 
That  children  so  young  can  be  taught  to 
handle  tools  for  educational  purposes  is  a 
fact  that  should  enlist  every  Kindergartner. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker  sent  Mr.  Kenyon  to 
Naas  last  year,  where  he  took  a  course  in 
Slojd,  and  this  work  is  now  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Cook  County  Normal,  so 
celebrated  for  adopting  advanced  methods 
in  education. 

Connected  with  the  Polytechnic  school, 
recently  founded  in  Chicago,  Meri  Toppe- 
lieus  has  opened  a  training  school  for 
teachers  in  Slojd.  She  has  had  five  years 
experience  with  Vera  Hjelt,  in  Finland,  and 
is  one  who  will  lay  the  foundations  of  this 
department  of  education  wisely  and  thor- 
oughly. 

The  interest  in  this  educational  handcraft 
is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Its  growth 
is  in  common  with  the  Kindergarten  ideas, 
for  it  truly  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Kindergarten  and  Manual  Training,  and  it 
is  founded  on  the  principles  of  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi.  A.  B.  S. 


RESPECT  FOR  LABOR. 


Unless  our  schools  can  teach  respect  for 
labor,  it  will  never  be  learned,  and  unless  it 
is  learned,  and  learned  practically,  we  may 
expect  worse  things  to  come  upon  us  than 
any  of  the  lamentable  upheavals  which,  of 
late  years,  have  disturbed  and  threatened 
society.  Manual  training  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  kindergarten  principle  as 
developed  by  Froebel,  the  foundation  for 
thorough  and  symmetrical  development. 
No  true  education  is  possible  which  ignores 


either  of  these  factors,  so  lately  recognized, 
so  reluctantly  adopted.  Those  who  con- 
sider the  name  of  the  French  nation  a  syn- 
onym for  frivolity,  may  yet  feel  consider- 
able hope  for  the  future  of  a  country  whose 
])rincipal  city  is  supporting  126  free  kinder- 
gartens, educating — body,  as  well  as  brain — 
more  than  30,000  of  its  coming  citizens. 
The  application  of  this  simple  principle  of 
political  economy  has  been  made  in  a  few 
cities   of  our  own   country,  and   the   testi- 
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mony  of  the  police  concerning  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  crime  in  those  places 
proves  beyond  all  need  of  argument  the 
superiority  of  prevention  to  cure. 

The  only  valid  reason  given  for  not  in- 
cluding kindergarten  and  manual  training 
in  our  school  course  is  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining funds  for  the  enterprise,  as  well  as 
teachers  qualified  to  conduct  it.  Few  of 
these  teachers  yet  exist — for  they  must  be 


teachers  as  well  as  mechanics — but  many 
are  enthusiastically  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship. In  the  meantime  the  fact  that  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  civilized 
world  is  engrossed  in  the  practical  consid- 
eration of  these  reforms  guarantees  the 
hope  of  their  ultimate  adoption. 

Caroline  B.  Le  Row. 
Extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Brooklyn  Ethical  Society. 


UNO   CYGNAEUS. 


Cygnaeus  was  one  of  the  first  to  grasp 
the  importance  of  handwork  as  a  factor  in 
general,  as  opposed  to  industrial  education. 
And  he  was  the  very  first,  by  several  years, 
to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
school  system  of  any  country.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  state  somewhat 
more  fully,  and  in  his  own  words,  how  the 
idea  arose  in  his  mind,  and  to  indicate  in 
what  relation  his  work  stands  to  that  of  his 
friend  and  correspondent.  Otto  Salomon. 
In  a  letter  to  Wichard  Lange,  in  1882,  he 
wrote  : — "  The  idea  of  the  introduction  of 
handwork  (Slojd)  as  a  means  of  formal 
education  comes  to  me  from  the  study  of 
the  writings  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  :  I 
have,  therefore,  derived  it  from  Germany. 
We  owe  to  Pestalozzi  the  development  and 
building  up  of  the  intuitive  method  of  edu- 
cation, which  finds  special  expression  in  his 
exercises  in  intuition,  in  thinking,  and  in 
speaking.  Then  appeared  Froebel,  who 
urged  that  the  child  must  not  only  practise 
intuition,  and  through  the  intuition  express 
the  representation  that  he  has  received,  but 
should  also  learn  to  carry  out  in  play,  and 
in  smaller  pieces  of  handwork,  that  which 
he  has  grasped  —  must,  as  a  productive 
being,  be  educated  from  the  beginning  to 
self-activity  and  productive   energy — must 

*  Extracts  from  a  comprehensive    sketch    in  London  Journal 
of  Education  of  Sept.  i. 


thus  be  educated  through  work  for  work. 
He  recommended,  as  a  means  to  this  end, 
his  ingeniously  devised  gifts  and  work  in 
modeling. 

"  In  this  way  I,  who  was  already  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  various  kinds  of 
handwork,  was  led  to  the  thought  that  we 
must  introduce  into  the  school  not  only  the 
Froebelian  Gifts,  and  the  rest  of  the  exercises 
in  work  recommended  by  him,  but  also 
establish  for  elder  children  such  kinds  of 
handwork  as  have  for  their  aim  the  training 
of  the  hand,  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  form,  and  of  the  sesthetic  feeling,  and 
help  young  men  to  a  general  practical  dex- 
terity, which  shall  be  useful  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Such  works  are  simple  joinery, 
turnery,  basket-making,  etc.  But  all  these 
kinds  of  work  must  not  be  conducted  like  a 
trade, but  always  with  strict  reference  to  the 
universal  educational  aim,  and  as  a  means 
of  formal  education." 

In  1S77,  Otto  Salomon  spent  three  weeks 
in  Finland  in  order  to  see  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  educational  work  there,  and 
especially  of  the  way  in  which  Slojd  was 
taught.  He  was  much  with  Cygnaeus,  and 
from  that  time  onwards  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  him.  Salomon'  had 
already  written  on  the  educational  value  of 
Slojd.  But  Cygnaeus  made  it  clear  to  him 
that  it  was  also  a  means  of  formal  educ 
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tion,  of  promoting  the  general  development, 
whatever  might  be  the  pupil's  destination 
in  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Salomon  has 
rendered  two  services  to  the  movement 
which  are  all  his  own.  He  has  subjected 
the  different  kinds  of  Slojd  to  educational 
tests,  with  the  view  of  finding  which  of 
them  was  calculated  to  give  the  best  results. 
Wood-Slojd  comes  the  best  ^out  of  the  trial, 
and  so  he  has  confined  his  attention  to  that. 
Of  the  value  of  this  concentration  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  especially  in  view  of  the  many- 
subjects  that  compete  for  a  place  in  the 
school  curriculum.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  have  gone  too  far.  In  ex- 
cluding card-board  work,  or  some  equivalent 
thereto,  it  fails  to  provide  a  form  of  manual 
training  which  is  suitable  for  boys  from  nine 
to  eleven  years  of  age,  most  of  whom  can- 
not yet  handle  a  plane  well,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  do  much  at  wood-Slojd.  But 
Herr  Salomon's  greatest  service  is  that  he 
has  given  to  Slojd  a  scientific  method.  A 
series  of  Slojd  models  at  first  sight  looks 
miscellaneous  enough ;  but  when  the  clue 
is  put  into  one's  hands  it  is  seen  that  each 
piece  of  work  is  like  a  proposition  in  Euclid 
— that  it  grows  out  of  the  preceding  one,  and 
depends  on  all  that  have  gone  before. 

Cygnaeus  died  January  2d,  1888.  Salo- 
mon wrote  of  him  two  or  three  weeks  later 
these  words  :  "  It  was  a  beautiful  summer 
evening,  one  of  the  first  days  of  June,  1877. 
After  six  hours  passage  on  the  Payane,  a 
long  and  narrow  lake,   fringed  with  trees. 


the  steam-boat  from  Lahtis  approaches  the 
small  town  of  Jyvaskyla,  situated  on  its 
northern  shore.  Very  gently  the  boat  glides 
towards  the  quay,  which  appears  crowded 
with  men,  women  and  children,  gathered  in 
various  groups.  All  at  once  the  passengers 
hear  national  songs,  filling  the  air  with  their 
plaintive  harmony.  The  boat  comes  to 
shore  and  is  greeted  with  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs  and  with  enthusiastic 
cries  :  '  Long  live  Cygnaeus,  the  father  of 
the  primary  school  in  Finland ! ' 

"  That  is  one  of  the  many  reminiscences 
that  awake  in  my  memory  as  I  learn  that 
Uno  Cygnaeus,  the  great  teacher,  the 
ardent  patriot,  the  founder  of  the  primary 
schools  in  Finland,  is  no  more.  And  I  see 
him  still,  straight  as  the  pine  in  his  native 
woods,  surrounded  by  masters  and  pupils, 
not  as  a  dreaded  chief,  but  as  a  beloved 
friend.  I  see  still  all  those  looks  full  of 
affection  and  admiration  which  are  bent  on 
him ;  I  still  remember  the  almost  religious 
silence  with  which  they  listened  to  his 
speech ;  I  hear  the  words  which  he  ad- 
dresses to  the  young  teachers  who  stand 
ready  to  go  out  into  the  country  districts 
and  teach  the  children  of  Finland  :  '  Re- 
member that  the  cause  of  the  school  is 
holy  ;  that  work  done  there  is  work  done 
for  God.'  And  I  see  at  the  same  time  why 
the  work  of  this  man  was  so  great ;  it  is 
because  he  put  into  it  more  than  money, 
skill  or  energy — he  put  into  it  his  heart." 
J.  S.  Thornton. 


FROEBEL'S  FAVORITE  HYMN. 


From  (juiet  night 

The  sun's  bright  light 
Wakes  us,  the  morning  bringing. 

Oh,  God,  Thy  care 

Is  everywhere; 
To  Thee  our  songs  we're  singing. 


By  this  sweet  rest 
Thou  hast  us  blessed. 

Our  strength  again  renewing; 
And  this,  to-day. 
We'll  use  and  pray. 

Oh,  Father,  bless  our  iloing. 
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OUR   NURSERY. 


LETTING    ALONE. 

A  few  words  from  Janet  E.  Runtz-Rees, 
in  Denioresfs  Magazine,  are  so  practical,  we 
quote: 

"Judicious  'letting  alone'  is  a  great  gift. 
Happy  the  babies  whose  mothers  possess 
it!  Babies,  especially  first  babies,  are  great 
sufferers  from  too  much  attention.  It  is  a 
trite  thing  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the 
very  first  month  of  the  infant's  life  is  a  most 
important  period  to  its  educational  training. 

"The  most  beautiful  baby  I  ever  saw, 
perfect  in  its  happy  content,  was  the  only 
child  in  a  home  of  a  practicing  physician, 
and  a  very  striking  example  of  the  fact  that 
a  professional  mother  is  not  in  the  least 
hampered  in  her  domestic  duties  by  her 
profession.  This  infant  was  born  while  the 
mother  was  still  attending  the  medical  col- 
lege. Up  to  within  a  month  of  its  birth 
she  pursued  her  studies. 

"The  training  of  the  little  one  was  sys- 
tematically carried  on.  It  was  nursed  every 
four  hours,  and  then  put  back  in  its  cradle 
and  judiciously  left  alone.  During  the 
mother's  absence  it  was  in  charge  of  a  re- 
sponsible girl.  I  would  insist  upon  the  im- 
portance of  absolute  quiet  and  calm  in  the 
first  twelve  months  of  the  young  child's  life. 

"Little  children  beginning  to  notice,  and 
to  babble  out  their  monosyllabic  utter- 
ances, are  so  engaging,  that  the  temptation 
all  the  time  is  to  wake  up  their  faculties; 
they  are  always  on  exhibition,  always  being 
roused  up  to  show  their  pretty  ways  to  ad- 
miring friends,  constantly  on  the  alert, 
tossed  and  played  with,  when  they  had  far 
better  be  left  lying  quietly  in  the  crib. 

"A  very  great  deal  in  the  direction  of 
training  can  be  accomplished  by  accustom- 
ing the  baby  to  lie  still  in  its  cradle  when 
awake.     Anxious   mothers,    on    the   watch 


for  every  movement,  are  far  too  apt  to  take 
the  child  up  the  moment  it  moves  or 
wakens;  it  looks  so  pretty,  and  engaging, 
too,  with  the  pink  color  in  its  little  cheeks, 
and  the  bright  eyes  opening  with  awaken- 
ing interest.  It  is  very  tempting  to  take  it 
up  and  toss  it  around,  sing  to  it,  make  all 
those  many  uncanny  noises  which  some 
mothers  think  essential  to  its  development;, 
and  baby  is  so  bright  and  winsome,  so  smart, 
as  it  is  the  fashion  to  say,  or  so  cunning, 
that  few  reflect  how  bad  all  this  excitement 
and  turmoil  is  for  their  nerves,  or  trace  a 
connection  between  the  noisy  chirping  and 
tossing  of  the  play-hour  and  the  restless, 
uneasy  sleep  in  the  evening.  It  is  not 
a  welcome  fact,  but  it  is  a  very  pregnant 
one,  that  the  less  babies  are  talked  to  and 
noticed  the  first  year,  the  better.  All  suc- 
cess in  training  them,  indeed,  depends  upon 
this  calm  letting  them  alone,  leaving  the 
nerves  unwrought  upon,  and  allowing  the 
little  frame  time  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  strain  upon  it  of  acquaintance  with  this 
restless,  rioting  world  of  ours. 

"The  children  of  the  working  poor  are  in 
this  respect  far  better  off  than  those  of  the 
well-to-do;  if  later  they  miss  much  in  the 
culture  of  good  habits,  they  are,  as  babies, 
left  so  much  alone,  that,  take  them  all  in 
all,  they  are  peaceable  and  quiet.  One 
rarely  hears  the  char-woman  or  seamstress 
talk  of  walking  up  and  down  all  night  with 
a  fretful,  excitable  baby.  One  of  the  com- 
pensations of  poverty  is  that  its  children 
are  left  in  peace,  for  the  reason  that  no  one 
has  time  to  spend  on  exciting  them.  It 
may  be  a  negative  training  that  they  get, 
but  it  is  the  very  best  sort  of  training  for 
the  baby  under  a  twelvemonth,  and  one 
that  may  be  very  advantageously  copied  by 
mothers  and  nurses. 
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Leaves. — Very  interesting  and  helpful 
plays  may  be  had  with  leaves.  One  day 
have  the  children  select  as  many  bright  yel- 
low ones  as  they  can  find;  then  another  day 
separate  the  different  kinds  of  leaves,  plac- 
ing them  in  piles.  The  maple  will  prob- 
ably be  more  plentiful  than  others,  as  they 
change  their  dresses  even  before  Jack  Frost 
comes.  Another  day,  see  if  they  can  find 
the  great  mamma  tree  that  these  little  leaves 
came  from.  This  same  play  may  be  varied 
with  red  and  brown  leaves,  but  take  only 
one  color  at  a  time,  otherwise  it  will  lead  to 
confusion  in  the  baby  minds.  Tell  it  as 
a  story.  "The  Mamma  Maple  asks  Uncle 
Wind  to  help  her  rock  her  babies  to 
sleep."  Then  sing  "How  the  Leaves  Came 
Down"  (page  194,  Oct.,  '89,  Kindergak- 
ten),  imitating  with  the  lips  the  rustling 
of  the  wind  gently  blowing  through  the 
trees-  "As  the  babies  one  by  one  nodded 
their  heads  and  went  to  sleep,  the  mother 
again  spoke  to  Uncle  Wind,  and  asked  him 
to  swing  her  arms  a  little  harder  that  she 
might  put  the  babies  in  the  great  brown 
cradle,  where  they  could  sleep  all  winter. 
After  a  while  the  fleecy  white  blanket  of 
snow  will  cover  them  all  snug  and  warm, 
and  they  will  sleep  until  the  sunbeam  fairies 
come  in  the  spring." 

Now  give  the  idea  that  the  babies  they 
are  playing  with  are  so  sound  asleep,  if 
handled  gently  no  harm  will  be  done. 

Another  day  a  border  can  be  made 
around  a  picture.  Choose  Papa's,  Grand- 
ma's or  some  other  picture  of  which  they 
are  fond.  Have  the  children  one  day 
paste  one  kind  and  one  color  of  leaves,  side 
by  side,  encircling  the  entire  picture,  an- 
other day  use  another  color  and  kind. 

These  plays  are  only  suggestive,  and  by  a 
little  thought  on  your  .part,  dear  mothers, 
you  will  find  many  ways  to  turn  apparent 
mischievousness  and  destruction  into  con- 
struction, spontaneous  obedience,  and  a 
love  to  do  the  n'i^/ii.  C.   L.  S. 


The  Kindergarten  for  May  has  a  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  story  of  a  pair  of  birds  who 
built  their  nest  in  a  railroad  engine. 

I  had  just  finished  telling  it  to  a  little  boy 
four  and  a  half  years  old,  when  he  silently 
thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said: 

"  I  know  another  story.  Once  two  little 
birdies  were  looking  round  for  a  nice  place 
to  build  their  nest. 

"Pretty  soon  they  saw  an  engine  standing 
still  on  the  track,  and  they  thought  that 
would  be  a  good  spot.  So  they  built  their 
nest  right  in  the  great,  big  wheel. 

"  Pretty  soon  the  engineer  came  and  made 
a  fire  and  started  up  the  engine.  Then  the 
birdies  were  awfully  frightened.  So  the  papa 
bird  took  hold  of  one  side  of  the  nest  with 
his  bill,  and  the  mamma  bird  took  hold  of 
the  other  side,  and  they  flew  away  up  into  a 
tree  and  put  it  in  a  nice,  high  branch;  and 
that  was  Birdies'  Moving-day." 

Warren  McArthur's  story. 


In  the  case  of  nervous,  irritable  chil- 
dren, quick  in  mental  action,  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  brain  is  shown  by  the  spon- 
taneous physical  activity  they  exhibit.  On 
the  intellectual  side  activity  is  often  so 
great  as  to  cause  exhaustion;  the  children 
do  a  vast  amount  of  talking  and  question- 
ing, imagining,  and  talking  and  thinking  to 
themselves.  For  these,  manual  training  is 
peculiarly  suited;  they  need  cultivation  of 
the  faculty  of  impression  without  the  mere 
raising  of  thoughts,  and  their  spontaneous 
activity  needs  control  by  co-ordinate  action 
rather  than  stimulation  to  further  activity 
by  too  much  "books." — Chicago  Herald. 


THE    LITTLE    DAYS. 

If  the  Sun  had  a  sled  for  sliding  down  the  sky, 
How  very  much  faster  he  could  go. 

And  the  funny  little  Days,  how  quickly  they 
would  fly, 
In  order  to  kecj)  up  witli  him,  you  know. 
Litt/e  Men  and  Women.  M.  I.  H. 
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Boston  Letter. 

In  one  of  his  wise  little  papers  for  young 
people,  Edward  Everett  Hale  dwells  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word 
together,  as  embodying  a  great  force  which 
has  conquered  and  will  conquer  wherever 
it  is  applied.  A  comprehension  of  this 
idea  of  strength  in  union  and  companion- 
ship is  at  the  foundation  of  the  multitud- 
inous socities  and  organizations  which  are 
continually  being  formed  for  all  purposes 
under  the  sun;  and  naturally  enough,  edu- 
cational workers,  who  have  so  strong  a 
common  interest,  are  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  means  of  increasing 
their  power  and  influence.  A  closeness  of 
sympathy,  which  ought  to  exist,  and  gen- 
erally does  exist  among  Kindergartners,  is 
both  the  cause  and  effect  in  the  formation 
of  societies.  The  evolution  of  our  partic- 
ular society  is  so  well  described  in  the  little 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Eastern  Kinder- 
garten Association,  that  I  take  the  liberty 
of  inserting  the  statement  here: 

"  In  the  early  days  of  Kindergarten  work 
in  Boston,  and  before  the  days  of  the  free 
Kindergartens,  a  monthly  meeting  was  held 
for  exchange  of  experience,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  help.  Later,  when  the 
free  Kindergartens  had  become  numerous, 
this  monthly  meeting  was  merged  into 
another,  suiting  more  specially  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  time  and  conditions.  Still 
later,  as  the  work  broadened  and  deepened, 
the  gatherings  became  weekly.  These 
meetings  have  been  open  to  all,  both  far 
and  near,  and  many  have  testified  to  the 
benefit  derived  from  such  close  and  earnest 
relations. 

"Out  of  this  regular  but  informal  meeting, 
which  was  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
direct  practical  teaching,  grew  the  larger 
idea  of  an  association  that  might  represent 


all  these  workers  v/ho,  though  separated  in 
place,  were  identical  in  purpose.  We  be- 
lieve that  through  a  union  of  forces  will 
come  a  better  realization  of  the  high  ideal 
for  which  we  all  labor.  In  this  spirit  was 
formed  the  new  organization,  to  be  known 
as  the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association." 

This  name  was  chosen  in  preference  to 
others  suggested,  as  being  an  unmistakable 
proclamation  of  our  wide-flung  doors,  and 
an  invitation  to  all  to  join  with  us  in  study 
and  work.  The  list  of  members  printed 
early  in  May  contains  ninety-four  names; 
but  at  the  public  meeting  held  on  the  8th 
of  May,  there  were  numerous  additions, 
and  the  autumn  has  doubtless  brought 
many  others. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  at  this 
inaugural  meeting.  Many  masters  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  were  present  by 
special  invitation,  and  took  part  in  a  cor- 
dial manner  when  the  meeting  was  declared 
open  at  the  close  of  the  program. 

The  papers  read  fulfilled  the  plan  of  giv- 
ing a  broad  survey  of  Kindergarten  aims  and 
methods.  The  opening  address  was  by 
Miss  M.  J.  Garland,*  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  dealt  with  the  Kindergarten 
in  its  relation  to  the  home  and  school. 
This  paper  was  in  Miss  Garland's  happiest 
vein,  and  was  especially  broad,  scientific 
and  convincing. 

Miss  Laura  Fisher,  in  an  able  paper, 
treated  the  difficult  subject  of  the  songs 
and  games,  making  clear  their  importance 
and  meaning,  and  justifying  their  claim  as 
educational  factors. 

"The  Place  of  the  Story  in  the  Kinder- 
garten," was  the  title  of  a  most  charming 
essay  by  Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse.  Listening 
to  the  stories  which  were  introduced  by 
way  of  explanation  or  illustration  at  various 

*  See  extracts  from  address,  page  59. 
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point  the  whole  audience  of  thoughtful 
educators  sat  like  a  group  of  happy  child- 
ren, un  conscious  of  everything  except  the 
delight  of  hearing.  Oh,  for  such  stories, 
and  such  a  teller  in  every  home,  as  well  as 
in  every  Kindergarten!  We  could  well  un- 
derstand the  value  set  upon  the  story  as  an 
agent  in  moral  education,  as  we  felt  our- 
selves one  with  the  child  who  was  longing, 
with  strong  desire  and  constant  effort,  to 
bring  back  the  banished  fairy  "  Will,"  or  as 
we  struggled  sympathetically  with  another 
little  hero  against  "  General  Bad-Habit." 

The  program  was  varied  by  the  singing 
of  a  number  of  beautiful  Kindergarten 
songs,  and  the  playing  of  several  games 
and  finger  plays,  by  some  of  the  teachers 
who,  feeling  strongly  as  a  true  Kinder- 
gartner  must,  the  bad  influence  of  anything 
like  an  exhibition  by  children,  consented  to 
give  these  illustrations. 

The  members  of  the  Eastern  Kinder- 
garten Association  are  not  only  from  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  but  from  cities  scattered 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  We 
gladly  claim  representatives  from  Portland, 
Me.;  Concord,  N.  H.;  Worcester,  Spring- 
field and  Florence,  Mass.;  Providence,  R. 
I.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  and  as  the  association  be- 
comes more  widely  known,  we  hope  it  may 
allure  to  itself  the  Kindergartners  from 
many  other  places. 

The  advantages  to  all  members,  whether 
in  Boston  or  not,  will  assuredly  be  numer- 
ous, since  especial  provision  is  to  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  those  members  who  can- 
not be  present  at  the  meetings. 

One  form  which  this  provision  may  take 
is  the  preparation  of  leaflets  containing  full 
reports  of  meetings,  papers  read  before  the 
association,  and  any  other  matter  which 
would  be  of  value  for  circulation  in 
this  way.  Iwery  Kindergartner  therefore, 
whether  teaching  or  not,  who  has  not  the 
advantage  of  a  similar  organization  nearer  to 


her  than  Boston,  is  most  earnestly  requested 
to  unite  wath  us, — for  our  sake,  for  her  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Kindergarten  cause. 

That  no  one  may  be  deterred  from  join- 
ing by  a  lack  of  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  subjoin  a  few  articles  from  the  Con- 
stitution: 

Art.  H.  The  object  of  this  Association 
is  to  bring  its  members  into  relation  with 
each  other,  and  to  diffuse  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  Kindergarten  principles  and 
methods. 

Art.  V.  Certified  Kindergartners  are 
eligible  to  membership.  Persons  not  Kin- 
dergartners, who  are  interested  in  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Association,  are  eligible  to  asso- 
ciate membership.  Associate  members  are 
not  entitled  to  a  vote,  but  may  share  all 
other  privileges  of  the  Association. 

Art.  VI.  Names  of  applicants  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Membership.  Upon  their 
report,  admission  shall  be  determined  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  VIII.  Every  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  when 
admitted,  and  at  each  annual  meeting  there- 
after. 

Art.  XII.  The  Special  Committees  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  Membership. 

2.  Educational  Aims  of  the  Kindergarten. 

3.  Morning  Talks  and  Stories. 

4.  Songs. 

5.  Games. 

6.  Gifts. 

7.  Occupations. 

The  Secretary  is  Mrs,  Channing  Rust, 
Surry  Street,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Emilie  Poulsson. 

b.m.ti.more. 
Miss  Laura  M.  Koppe,  the  vice-president 
of    our   Kindergarten  Association,  died    ot 
typhoiil  fever  the   i6th  of  June,  1890,  after 
a  short  illness  of  only  two  weeks. 
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We  feel  that  in  her  death  we  sustain  not 
alone  a  personal  loss,  but  the  Kindergarten 
cause  in  this  city  has  lost  an  enthusiastic 
leader  and  an  earnest,  conscientious  worker. 
She  was  wholly  a  seeker  after  truth  ;  one 
who  sought  it  with  humility  and  child-like 
faith.  One  of  those  rare  spirits  who  ever 
seemed  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth.  She 
possessed  the  true  Froebelian  spirit  of  grasp- 
ing, instinctively,God's  thought  embodied  in 
the  material  universe  about  her.  She  had 
been  in  this  community  but  three  years, 
having  previously  resided  in  Boston,  where 
she  received  her  Kindergarten  training;  but 
in  that  short  time,  she  had  endeared  herself 
to  many,  and  had  become  a  power  in  Kin- 
dergarten circles.  She  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  to  whom  our  Kindergarten 
Association  owes  its  existence,  and  it  is 
from  her  it  received  its  truest  inspiration 
and  has  been  enabled  to  do  its  noblest 
work.  It  is  hard,  missing  her  glowing  spirit 
and  ceaseless  energy  to  pick  up  the  broken 
threads  and  begin  our  work  anew. 

But  having  had  her  in  our  midst  we 
could  neither  be  true  to  her  nor  to  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  enlisted,  nor  to 
numberless  little  ones  who  unconsciously 
press  their  claim,  if  we  faltered,  letting  our 
weary  hands  fall  and  our  sad  hearts  fail 
with  discouragement. 

We  are  better  fitted  to  take  up  our  work 
and  hers,  with  renewed  vigor,  having  as  an 
incentive,  her  memory,  her  love  and  devo- 
tion to  this  cause  which  lies  so  near  to  our 
hearts  and  lives.  S.  E.  H. 


The  Training  College  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel  House. 
In  addition  to  the  Kindergarten,  this  in- 
stitution has  a  girl's  class  for  Needlework 
and  Domestic  Economy,  and  a  boy's  class 
in  Handwork  in  which  are  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  book-binding,  wood-work,  basket- 
weaving,  and  the  like.  Then  there  is  the 
Children's  Bathing  Class  and  the  Cooking 


School,  which  is  the  latest  branch  of  the 
institution  and  established  at  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  Empress  Freidrich.  Her  eldest 
daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  a  course  in  cooking  in  the 
new  establishment. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel  course,  however,  is  the  Train- 
ing College  for  young  ladies  who  wish  to 
fit  themselves  for  Kindergarten  work  ;  and 
the  positions  held  by  some  of  its  graduates 
from  abroad  testify  to  the  high  reputation 
of  the  institution  in  foreign  lands,  especially 
in  England. 

There  are  two  courses  of  study.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  first  division  or  higher 
course  are  trained  as  heads  of  Kindergar- 
tens or  as  heads  and  assistants  in  institu- 
tions similar  to  the  Pestalozzi-  Froebel 
house.  The  young  ladies  of  the  second 
division  are  trained  as  nursery  governesses 
or  as  assistants  in  Kindergartens. 

Practice  and  theory  go  hand  in  hand  and 
a  unity  in  work  and  purpose  pervades  every 
branch  of  the  institution. 

It  was  Frobel'splan  to  establish  a  Semin- 
ary for  the  training  of  young  women,  and 
have  in  connection  with  the  same  a  Kinder- 
garten and  Elementary  Class. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  most  important  work 
of  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  House  lies  in  the 
Training  College,  in  the  education  and 
sending  out  of  young  women  into  families 
and  Kindergartens  who  shall  carry  on  to 
perfection  the  work  begun  by  Froebel. 

The  woman  who  will  train  children  must 
have  deep,  true  views  of  life,  and  have  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  highest  duties. 

"We  will  never  attain  our  ideal,  until  we 
understand  how  to  root  our  children  in  a 
life,  in  which  the  bond  between  the  practi- 
cal and  ideal  is  indissoluble.  At  present, 
doing  and  knowing,  life  and  school  learning 
lie  far  apart."  Laura  E.  Tefft. 

Berlin,  Ger. 
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Miss  Nutting, 
American  missionary,  sends  us  her  third 
annual  report  of  the  Work  and  Play  School 
for  little  children  at  Mardin,  Turkey.  She 
has  enrolled  this  year  thirty-nine  pupils,  and 
has  two  native  assistants,  a  pupil  from  the 
girls'  high  school  and  a  graduate,  Miss 
Lucentak  Besharian.  The  morning  lessons 
are  with  books  and  charts,  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  Bible  and  English.  The 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  Kindergarten 
Gifts  and  Occupations.  The  card  sewing 
proved  of  absorbing  interest.  It  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  a  boy  hasten  his  lunch- 
eon and  perform  his  abolutions,  and  then 
sit  quietly  more  than  half  his  nooning,  so 
that  he  might  not  lose  one  moment  when 
sewing  hour  came.  As  far  as  practicable 
the  children's  work  is  mounted  in  books  of 
manilla  paper  and  taken  home  as  gifts  to 
delighted  parents. 

Miss  Nutting  acknowledges  gifts  to  this 
school  from  kind  friends  in  America,  in 
Kindergarten  Gifts,  books  and  money. 
One  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  pays  for 
the  tuition  of  a  pupil  a  year.  Help  in  this 
line  is  well  bestowed,  as  she  has  frequent 
opportunity  to  befriend  little  deserted  child- 
ren, especially  girls,  and  will  gladly  do  so 
if  furnished  with  the  means. 


The     Inter-State     buMMER    School    of 

Methods, 
with  Alexander  E.  Frye,  President,  and  Dr. 
T.  M.  Balliet,  Vice  President,  has  held  ses- 
sions in  seven  cities  this  summer. 

The  last  two  cities  to  reap  its  benefits 
were  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  instructors  were  especially  well  se- 
lected, and  were  most  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. They  seemed  as  fresh  and  cheery 
as  if  this  was  their  first  school,  and  were  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  what  they  said 
that  they  inspired  all  who  listened. 

Superintendent  Spear,  of  Chicago,  stands 
alone  in  his  presentation  of  Number.     He 


proved  the  need  of  Kindergarten  training 
when  he  said  that,  "form  was  better  adapted 
than  any  other  subject  for  beginning  system- 
atic training  of  the  perception  and  imagi- 
nation." 

Superintendent  I.  F.  Hall,  of  Leominster, 
Mass.,  gave  lectures  on  Language  and  its 
Relation  to  Reading.  We  could  but  be  con- 
vinced that  his  method  of  teaching  reading 
to  beginners  is  the  best. 

Dr.  Balliet  lectured  on  Psychology. 

Miss  Coffin's  child  stories  in  history  were 
an  inspiration.  She  taught  us  how  to  make 
the  events  in  the  past  real.  She  would, 
through  the  examples  of  history,  inspire 
children  to  be  good,  true,  loyal,  obedient 
and  honest,  with  an  earnest  determination 
to  battle  agamst  all  obstacles.  She  said 
"  Never  read  stories  to  little  children  but  tell 
them,  a  little  each  day.  Ten  stories  a  year 
are  enough." 

Miss  Spear  gave  clear  and  practical  lec- 
tures on  "  Primary  Methods." 

Mr.  Alexander  E.  Frye  showed  us  how  to 
lead  the  child  to  study  Nature,  and  through 
it  to  gain  ideas  of  the  great  world. 

He  would  teach  geography  by  sand  mod- 
eling, by  comparisons  of  one  part  of  the 
earth  with  another,  by  descriptions,  poetry, 
and  bright  facts  so  that  the  world  itself 
would  come  near. 

Although  Kindergarten  work  was  not 
shown  or  lectured  upon,  yet  its  principles 
were  the  foundation  of  every  lecture.  Ti.ey 
talk  of  adding  this  department  another  year. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  four 
teachers  received  diplomas  at  the  various 
sessions.  This  is  the  largest  Teachers'  Summer 
School  ever  held.  Allowing  an  average  of 
forty  pupils  to  ateacher,  forty-eight  thous- 
and children  will  have  been  reached  by  its 
infiuences,  and  will  therefore  be  trained  to 
see  more  discerningly,  hear  more  under- 
standingly,  smell  more  accutely,  taste  more 
discriminatingly,  and  feel  more  sensitively. 
A  Grand  Rai'Ids  Teacher. 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everywhere,  in  all  departments,  reports  oi 
associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers. 

May  our  Pot-pouri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  to 
each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


It  is  natural  that  those  trained  in  Kin- 
dergarten methods  should  be  more  observ- 
ing than  other  people,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  we  are  pleased  to  note,  not  more  than 
one  hundred  out  of  our  large  list  of  sub- 
scribers overlooked  our  statement  in  the 
May  and  June  numbers  that  The  Kinder- 
garten would  not  be  issued  during  July 
and  August.  From  such  indications  we 
know  that  the  subscribers  read  the  maga- 
zine. Many  were  disappointed  at  the  omis- 
sion, especially  mothers,  who  find  in  it 
helps  in  training  their  little  ones,  but  we 
hope  to  give  them  so  many  good  lessons 
that  the  loss  will  be  fully  made  up. 

Another  point  most  of  our  readers  ob- 
serve. They  send  business  announcements 
to  the  publishers  and  editorial  matter  and 
contributions  to  Miss  Cora  L.  Stockham, 
the  editor.  It  is,  however,  amusing,  when 
some  of  our  friends  mistake  and  send  money 
and  complaints  to  Miss  Cora,  who  is  seldom 
in  the  office,  and  address  MSS.  to  "Miss 
Alice,'"  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  who 
is  proud  of  being  a  grandmother,  and  ex- 
periences a  sort  of  pre-historic  feeling  at 
being  addressed  as  a  Miss. 

Always  make  out  your  money  orders  and 
drafts  to  Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  and 
they  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

We  are  already  in  receipt  of  good  re- 
ports from  numerous  training  classes.  Many 
new  schools  are  opened,  and  those  well  es- 


tablished have  an  increase  of  pupils.  We 
have  reports,  also,  of  Kindergarten  methods 
being  introduced  into  many  more  public 
schools  than  heretofore. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Long- 
year,  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Marquette, 
Mich.,  Mrs.  Olive  E.  Weston  gave  five  weeks 
of  work  this  summer  in  that  city.  She  held 
a  training  class  for  primary  teachers,  or- 
ganized a  Kindergarten  club,  and  sowed 
good  seed  in  many  ways.  We  always  re- 
joice at  these  local  organizations,  for  we 
know  they  mean  growth. 

The  Kindergartners  of  Minneapolis 
have  organized  a  "Froebel  Association"  for 
mutual  assistance  and  to  advance  the  cause 
of  true  Kindergarten  work  in  that  city. 

The  Froebel  Society,  of  St.  Louis,  held 
its  first  meeting  for  the  year,  September  13th. 
The  following  ofticers  were  elected  for  the 
year :  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  President ; 
Lena  G.  Shirley,  Vice  President ;  Kate 
Wilson,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Nettie  Greg- 
ory, Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Mabel 
A.  Wilson,  Treasurer.  The  Froebel  Society 
has  a  membership  of  sixty  and  is  made  up 
of  Kindergarten  supervisors  in  the  public 
schools.  The  members  are  divided  into 
groups  of  ten,  each  group  during  the  year 
taking  charge  of  a  meeting  and  providing 
the  subject  to  be  studied  or  discussed. 
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Elsie  M.  Wilbor  in  Womari's  Voice  for 
August  says  :  "Mrs.  Bishop  in  her  Chau- 
tauqua lecture  emphasized  the  saving  of 
strength  as  being  of  equal  importance  with 
the  making  of  strength.  If  she  had  said 
nothing  but  the  sentence,  '  Let  go  of  your- 
self,' the  talk  would  have  been  full  of 
food  for  the  audience."  Did  she  tell  her 
audience  this  letting  go,  this  giving  up,  is 
simply  to  give  her  the  power  of  finding  her 
real  self,  to  make  it  possible  that  her  life 
shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  spirit? 
Of  course  it  is  good  to  learn  to  put  one's 
self  in  a  negative  condition  by  letting  go, 
but  when  one  wishes  to  accomplish  any 
object  he  should  be  able  to  command  the 
positive  condition  as  well.  One  is  just  as 
necessary,  as  the  other,  and  can  be  attained 
through  conscious  and  voluntary  training. 

A.  B.  S. 

St.  Louis. — Miss  McCulloch  and  her  as- 
sociates, together  with  friends  of  Kinder- 
garten work,  forwarded  to  Madame  Froebel 
and  to  the  baroness  Von  Marenholz-Bulow, 
(the  former,  at  Hamburg  and  the  latter  at 
Dresden)  graceful  remembrances  of  the 
father  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  the  shape  of 
boxes  containing  practical  evidences  of  the 
result  of  Froebel's  ideas  regarding  the  initial 
steps  in  education,  as  illustrated  especially 
in  St.  Louis. 

Each  box  contained  a  letter  from  W.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education; 
a  letter  from  E.  H.  Long,  Superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  Schools;  a  letter  from  F. 
Louis  Soldan,  Principal  of  the  St.  Louis 
Normal  and  High  Schools;  a  greeting  from 
Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  Supervisor  of 
St.  Louis  Kindergarten;  Clara  Beeson  Hub- 
bard's book  of  Merry  Songs  and  Games;  a 
tribute  from  the  seventy-six  Kindergartens 
in  that  city;  an  Invention,  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten Normal  Training  Class;  a  liistory 
by  Peter  Herzog,  in  German,  of  the  St. 
Louis  Kindergartens;  a  translated  descrip- 


tion of  the  Froebel  celebration  proceedings 
of  April  2  1,  1887;  a  copy  of  names  of 
members  of  the  Froebel  Library  Commit- 
tee; a  list  of  the  228  books  in  the  library; 
names  of  officers  and  regulations  of  the 
St.  Louis  Kindergarten  Association.  All 
of  these  were  sent  to  the  distinguished  ladies 
above  named,  in  time  to  reach  them  on 
April  21,  1890,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Friederich  Froebel. 

Upon  June  2d,  Miss  McCulloch  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  widow  of 
Froebel: 

Hamburg,  May  19. 

Mv  Dear  Lady — My  sincere  thanks  for 
the  kindly  remembrances  and  the  heart- 
felt greeting  on  this  day,  eventful  to  us  all. 
The  beautiful  work  of  many  industrious 
little  hands  greet  me  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  I  beg  God's  blessing  for  you,  and  all 
true  hearts  who  are  engaged  in  helping  the 
people  to  obtain  true  education.  Please 
give  the  loving,  industrious  workers  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  remembrance  and 
my  best  wishes.  Froebel's  spirit  is  where 
the  true  love  for  his  work  exists.  A  happy, 
contented  humanity  will  be  the  best  reward 
to  those  who  now  devote  their  lives  to  the 
most  important  work  of  education.  With 
best  wishes  to  all  true  co-workers,  yours 
gratefully,  Louise  Froebel. 

Slojd,  introduced  as  an  experiment 
into  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  put  it  in  all  the  upper  primary 
grades.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  cost 
at  least  $150,000  the  first  year,  and  $36,000 
each  subsequent  year.  The  Finnish  method, 
of  which  we  spoke  last  month,  is  to  be  used. 

Miss  Emma  Marwedkl,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  visiting  Chicago,  and  has  spoke  be- 
fore various  Kindergarten  gatherings.  At 
the  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  a  large 
exhibit  was   made   of  the  work  of  her  sys- 
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tern.  Much  of  it  was  the  inventions  of 
children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  and 
was  of  great  beauty. 

Miss  Marwedel  believes  that  educators 
and  parents  are  gaining  a  little  in  compre- 
hension of  what  they  owe  the  child.  The 
first  days,  the  first  years,  are  the  most  im- 
portant.    We  stand  in  a  glorious  period. 

The  Kindergarten  is  a  growing  influence 
on  the  whole  educational  system.  A  uni- 
versity professor  recently  asserted,  "  I  find 
among  my  students  no  clear  conception  of 
similarity  and  dissimilarity."  An  English 
professor  said,  "  If  what  you  hold  is  true, 
the  same  methods  should  enter  into  our  uni- 
versity work." 

Miss  Marwedel  takes  Froebel's  Occupa- 
tions and  carries  them  forward  for  older 
children.  She  has  a  profound  conviction 
that  the  "  sphere,"  Froebel's  starting  point, 
is  abandoned  too  early.  She  makes  much 
of  it.  She  uses  a  ball  attached  by  a  cord 
to  a  stick,  for  the  convenience  of  younger 
children.  She  has  also  balls  of  various 
materials,  of  porcelain,  iron,  pasteboard, 
copper,  zinc,  tin,  glass,  etc.,  from  which  to 
learn,  color,  weight,  and  other  qualities. 
Her  most  original  inventions  are  her  colored 
rings,  and  ellipsoids  with  one  flattened  side. 
They  are  used  in  outlining  mind-pictures, 
and  in  teaching  number,  in  which  branch  of 
education  Miss  Marwedel  follows  the  Grube 
method.  She  has  chosen  Botany  as  her  best 
starting  point  for  developing  children  just 
of  out  the  Kindergarten.  With  it  she  espec- 
ially strives  to  teach  discrimination,  which 
she  considers  the  ground-rock  of  all  educa- 
tion. 

The  children  raise  the  plants,  and  re- 
produce their  parts  by  means  of  drawing 
and  card  sewing.  She  urges  that,  young 
minds  should  be  enriched  by  knowledge  of 
the  wonderful  habits  of  plant-life,  conveyed 
in  fairy  tales.  Bring  them  into  close  con- 
nection with  the  beauties  of  life.  Do  not 
let  them  go  through  life  with  closed  eyes. 


The  tendency  of  Miss  Marwedel' s  work 
is  to  develop  artistic  taste  and  capacity  for 
art,  and  to  so  systematize  it  as  to  meet  the 
work  of  the  manual  labor  schools.  The 
recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
states  that  a  general  demand  is  made  by 
leading  thinkers  and  educators  that  our 
nation  be  made  art  productive. 

Miss  Marwedel  received  a  warm  welcome 
in  Chicago,  where  she  has  ever  met  cordial 
sympathy  and  permanent  interest  in  her 
work. 

Not  less  than  1000  more  girls  will  study 
cooking  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  this  year;  about  2000  studied  it  last 
year,  and  probably  500  were  graduated  with 
a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cook- 
ing. 

At  the  Pratt  institute,  in  Brooklyn,  cook- 
ery is  also  taught.  There  are  three  kitchens 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  that  building,  and  here 
classes  of  twenty  girls  each  receive  weekly 
lessons  two  hours  long.  The  girls  learn  to 
make  fires,  to  wash  dishes,  to  tidy  the 
kitchen,  to  boil  meats  and  vegetables,  to 
make  soups,  bread,  and  pastry,  to  cook  for 
invalids,  to  roast,  to  fry,  to  boil,  and  to 
prepare  eggs  and  fish  in  various  styles. 
This  course  lasts  six  months.  In  the  second 
course  of  six  months  they  are  taught  French 
cooking.  There  is  also  a  normal  course  in 
cookery  designed  to  fit  teachers  to  teach  the 
science  and  art  to  others. 

The  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
9  University  place,  has  a  very  thorough 
course  in  cookery  also  ;  it  is  planned  for 
those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers. 

We  quote  from  Miss  Kelly,  in  the  Texas 
School  [ournal,  as  follows  :  The  Building 
Gifts,  as  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
are  called,  present  a  marvelous  variety  of 
symmetrical  transformations,  forms  of  life 
and  forms  of  beauty  that  delight  the  child, 
yet  require  skill  and  systematic   construe- 
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tion.  With  these  blocks  I  am  constantly 
finding  something  new  to  teach.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  practical  instruction  that 
may  be  given  on  solids,  surfaces,  lines, 
angles,  size,  number,  direction,  dimension, 
position,  divisibility,  the  unit,  the  fraction, 
etc. 

If  teachers  valued  the  Building  Gifts  at 
their  true  worth  they  would  be  used  in  every 
school-room.  If  our  high  school  girl,  who 
is  taxing  her  memory  with  definitions  like 
this  :  '  A  pyramid  is  a  solid  bounded  by 
several  triangular  plains  proceeding  from  a 
point  and  terminating  in  the  sides  of  a 
polygon,'  could  study  and  handle  the  ob- 
jects themselves,  she  would  be  able  almost 
unconsciously  to  define  them  without  refer- 
ring to  a  text-book,  and  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  would  give  her  a  clear  conception 
and  not  a  mere  repetition  of  words  soon 
to  be  forgotten. 

Those  interested  in  a  correct  "  nomen- 
clature of  colors  "  will  not  fail  to  write  S. 
W.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  a  leaflet  on 
"  Color  as  a  School  Study."  These  people 
are  indefatiable  in  their  investigations,  and 
profess  to  present  the  science  of  concrete 
color,  and  to  give  valuable  aids  in  color 
teaching.  They  have  also  prepared  a  chart 
giving  a  scale  of  color  as  nearly  as  they 
have  been  able   to  approach  completeness. 

We  beg  pardon!  In  an  excess  of  riches 
we  have  become  confused.  It  is  Milton 
Bradley  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.. 
who  are  bringing  out  the  "  nomenclature  of 
color."  Write  to  them  for  circulars  on  that 
point.  And  the  Prang  Educational  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  it  is  that  issues  the  chart  of 
colors.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  mud- 
dling of  ideas,  Tilton  will  send  the  leaflet 
afore  named,  if  you  forward  your  address. 
With  these  three  good  firms  at  work  on  the 
problem  of  color,  there  is  liglit  ahead,  and 
none  need  be  afflicted  with  "  color  blind- 
ness. 


APHORISMS. 


"If  it  is  true  that  impressions  must  pre- 
cede expression,  it  is  equally  true  that 
expression  must  follow  impression." 

"  It  is  not  by  teaching  and  imparting  a 
mere  variety  and  multitude  of  facts  that  a 
school  becomes  a  school,  but  only  by  em- 
phasizing the  living  unity  that  is  in  all 
things,"— jPr^^^if/. 

"True  beauty  results  when  the  eye,  the 
ear  and  the  intellect  are  satisfied." 

"Certain  it  is,  that  the  little  occupations 
of  every-day  life  possess  an  often  wonderful 

power  to  dissipate  trouble." — Frederika  Bremer. 


THE    FAIRIES'    TELEGRAPH. 


Last  night,  when  the  chimes  from   the  old 

bell  tower 
Had  slowly  carolled  the  midnight  hour. 
The  fairies  came  trooping  from  every  flower 

To  dance  on  the  meadow  green; 
And    early    this    morning,    with    rap-a-tap, 

tap, 
A  woodpecker  startled  my  morning  nap. 
To  tell  me  what  he  had  seen. 

The  fairies  had  fled  with  the  waking  day, 
And  left  behind,  in  a  careless  way. 
Fastened  to  thorn  and  dewy  spray, 
Their  floating  telegraph  lines. 

And  the  bee  and  the  butterfly,  ready  for  fun. 
Were  sending  dispatches,  every  one, 
With  the  queerest  of  all  queer  signs. 

Each  line  to  a  blossom  they  carefully  drew, 
And  spelled  out  the  message  with  drops  of 

dew; 
I  saw  it  myself,  so  I  know  it  is  true, 

As  out  through  the  meadow  I  went. 
And  though  some  may  call  them  gossamer 

threads, 
I  looked  right  over  the  mischievous  heads 

And  I  saw  where  the  message  was  sent. 

Argyle  Park,  III.  G.  P.  Du  Bois. 
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FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM. 


By  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow. 


V. — The  Being  of  the  Child. 


Froebel  considers  the  child,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  dualistic  view,  as  a  union 
of  body  and  spirit,  but  as  belonging  to  na- 
ture, man,  and  God.  The  human  being  is 
the  connection  of  the  opposites,  God  and 
nature.  The  child  is  the  embryo  man  ; 
but  gives  as  little  idea  of  what  is  to  be,  as 
the  germ  of  a  tree  shows  the  full-grown 
tree  ;  and  yet,  until  now,  the  chief  guide 
for  the  handling  of  children  has  been  psy- 
chology, or  lessons  on  the  human  soul  as  a 
conscious  or  spiritually  developed  essence. 
The  fully  developed  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  man  show  to  what  the  child  is  to  attain, 
but  neither  the  way  nor  the  means  of  reach- 
ing the  end.  This  is  the  province  of  educa- 
tion. For  this  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  developed  mind  does  not  suffice. 
The  consideration  of  man  as  body  and 
spirit  and  the  study  of  physiology  and  psy- 
chology are  not  sufficient  for  education. 
Philosophy  and  psychology  deal  with  the 
mind,  physiology  with  the  body  alone,  but 
pedagogics  must  consider  the  human  being 
as  a  whole.  Therefore  Froebel  considers 
man  as  a  child  of  nature,  child  of  man,  and 


child  of  God.  The  expression  "  child  of 
nature  "  indicates  the  physical  side  of  the 
human  being,through  which  man  is  allied  to 
the  universe.  "  Nature  is-  the  first  mirror 
in  which  man  sees  himself,"  says  Froebel. 
The  child  is  in  a  certain  way  the  incarnation 
or  the  conscious  life  of  nature.  For  all 
the  conditions  and  laws  of  nature  culminate 
in  the  human  being  to  lead  to  a  higher  form 
of  existence,  that  of  conscious  spirit.  All 
the  instincts  of  the  animal  world  are  found 
in  childhood,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  higher 
being,  and  are  transformed  into  instincts 
for  self-development.  For  instance,  the 
instinct  for  shelter  in  higher  animals  leads 
in  man  to  building,  to  plastic  art;  the  love  of 
home,  to  love  of  the  fatherland;  the  instinct 
for  food,  to  agriculture,  and  the  social  in- 
stinct, to  the  organization  of  communities 
and  the  state.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
instincts,  leading  to  self-preservation,  are 
shown,  the  playful  activity  of  the  child  rep- 
resents the  elements  of  industry  and  of 
different  branches  of  art,  even  of  science, 
giving  the  purely  human  stamp  to  all  his 
doing,  and  marking  him  as  the  child  of  man. 
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Nothing  can  reach  its  highest  perfection, 
save  as  it  is  allowed  to  mature  fully  during 
all  the  different  stages  ofC  development ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  meet  his  destiny  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  as  a  citizen  of 
heaven,  man  must  live  freely  as  a  child  of 
nature.  The  present  system  of  education 
hinders  free  development  by  exercising  the 
intellectual  powers  too  early,  causing  un- 
natural maturity  of  these  powers,  sickness 
and  feebleness  of  mind  and  body.  This 
danger  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  Froebel's 
play  material  before  the  school  age. 

As  "  child  of  man,"  the  child  belongs  to 
the  human  race,  separated  from  the  lower 
creation  by  the  expression  of  individuality. 
Knowledge  of  this  side  of  his  being  is  gain- 
ed by  history  which  shows  how  man  devel- 
oped to  his  present  degree  of  civiUzation 
and  also  what  powers  and  opportunities  he 
possesses. 

"  History  is  the  second  mirror  in  which 
man  sees  himself."  says  Froebel. 

As  a  child  of  God,  the  spirit  of  man  leads 
,him  beyond  the  confines  of  this  earthly  ex- 
istence to  the  source  of  all  being,  to  God, 
knowledge  of  whom  is  gained  in  nature  as 
well  as  in  history,  since  both  are  revelations 
of  the  divine  in  different  forms. 

Knowledge  of  the  human  being,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  gained  without  history  and 
natural  science;  it  must  be  the  result  of  the 
three  sciences  together  and  not  of  psycho- 
logy alone.  First,  the  relation  of  the  human 
being  to  nature  must  be  shown  in  the  instinct- 
ive life  of  the  child,  and  the  unconscious 
life  studied  as  the  source  of  all  later  con- 
sciousness. At  the  same  time  the  history  of 
creation  must  be  presented  from  the  modern 
scientific  standpoint,  showing  the  Creator 
in  Hisnever-ceasing  creative  activity  in  the 
world.  Second,  universal  history  must  be 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment from  the  children  of  nature  to 
the  people  of  to-day,  in  its  educational 
bearing,  showing  both  material  and  spiritual 


progress  in  their  connection  as  cause  and 
effect,  and  also  the  religious  development  of 
mankind  as  the  result  of  the  continuous, 
never-ceasing  revelation  of  God  in  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

Psychology  should  study  the  workings 
of  the  child's  mind,  the  natural  state  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  human  powers  in 
their  immediate  activity. 

Such  pedagogic  science,  pedagogic  his- 
tory, and  psychology  constitute  the  knowl- 
edge essential  for  mothers  and  teachers 
which  Froebel's  theory  of  education  sup- 
poses. The  practical  application  gives  his 
method,  which  we  find  in  the  Kindergarten. 

VI.       THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

For  children  up  to  the  third  year,  the 
first  stage  of  the  Kindergarten  is  the  family 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
mother.  The  next  stage  is  the  Kindergarten 
for  four  or  five  hours  a  day  until  the  child 
is  five  years  old,  with'  the  home  in- 
fluence still  continued.  The  third  stage,  or 
the  upper  division  of  the  Kindergarten,  for 
children  of  from  five  to  seven,  demands  at 
home  as  well  as  in  the  Kindergarten  more 
serious  instruction  in  the  Occupations.  The 
fourth  stage  is  "the  connecting  class,"which 
prepares  for  the  school,  and  the  Occupa- 
tions of  which  introduce  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school-classes.  An  outline  fol- 
lows for  the  different  stages    of  instruction 

I.        THE    KINDERGARTEN    IN    THE    FAMILY. 

1.  Finger-plays.  Mother-play  and  Nurs- 
ery Songs. 

2.  Stories,  especially  fables. 
3-   Songs. 

4.  Counting  to  ten  with  the  fingers  ami 
play  things. 

5.  Use  of  pictures. 

6.  Balls  and  ball-plays.     First  Gift. 

7.  Sphere,  cube  and  cylinder.  Second 
Gift. 

8.  Building  witli  Thinl  Gift. 
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9.  Stick-laying  with  six  sticks. 

10.  Drawing  on  the  slate,  vertical  lines  to 
five  squares  in  length. 

11.  Weaving  the  first  three  patterns. 

12.  Making  chains. 

13.  Play  in  the  sand. 

14.  Laying  patterns  with  shells. 

15.  Gardening. 

16.  Movement  plays. 

II.       THE     KINDERGARTEN. 

(Three  to  five  years.) 

1.  Stories  and  fairy  tales. 

2.  Learning  poems  and  songs  with  relig- 
ious conversations. 

3.  Object  lessons. 

4.  Counting  to  twenty. 

5.  Building  with  Third  and  Fourth  Gifts. 
(Children  more  developed  beginning  the 
Fifth.) 

6.  Laying  of  tablets,  using  right  angled 
isosceles  triangle. 

7.  Folding  the  first  series  of  forms  of 
life,  and  first  three  series  of  forms  of  beauty. 

8.  Drawing  three  series  of  the  triangle. 

9.  Weaving  twelve  to  sixteen  patterns. 

10.  Pricking. 

11.  Lining  figures  with  straight  lines. 

12.  Modelling  in  clay. 

13.  Gardening. 

14.  Movement  plays. 

III.       SECOND    DIVISION     OF      KINDERGARTEN. 

(  Five  to  seven  years.) 

1.  Conversation,  Bible  stories  and  other 
fairy  tales,    etc. 

2.  Natural  history  stories. 

3.  Object  lessons. 

4.  Counting  to  100— elements  of  number 
work. 

5.  Stick-laying,  using  sticks  of  four 
lengths,  representing  letters  and  figures. 

6.  Building.      Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts. 

7.  Tablets.  64  right  angled.  56  equilateral. 

8.  Folding,  second  series  of  life  forms 
and  forms  of  beauty. 

9.  Study  of  angles  on  the  folding  square. 


10.  Cutting. 

11.  Slats. 

12.  Stick-laying. 

13.  Drawing.     Continue  triangle. 

14.  Weaving.     The  entire  series  with    in- 
ventions. 

15.  Pricking,  raised  work. 

16.  Lining. 

17.  Clay  cutting  and  modelling. 

1 8.  Peas  work  to  the  cube.     Life  forms. 

19.  Rings. 

20.  Cutting  and  pasting. 

21.  Gardening. 

22.  Gymnastic  plays  and  tilting. 

In  all  grades  the  morning  begins   with  a 
prayer. 

THE    CONNECTING    CLASS. 

(Seven  to  nine  years.) 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Writing. 

3.  Arithmetic  with  fractions. 
(According  to  Froebel's  method.) 

4.  Place  lessons. 

5.  Geographical      modelling.        (Natural 
features). 

6.  Religion,  according  to  Froebel's  direc- 
tions. 

7.  Object  lessons. 

8.  Weaving,  free  invention. 

9.  Folding,  patterns  for    ornamentations. 

10.  Drawing,  to  the  end  of  the  series. 

11.  Stick-laying.      Landscapes    with    ad- 
dition of  other  material. 

12.  Clay  modelling. 

13.  Peas  work. 

14.  Cutting  and  pasting. 

15.  Cardboard  Modelling. 

16.  Gymnastic  plays. 

17.  Gardening. 

Froebel's  method  should  not  end  with 
the  entrance  into  the  school,  however. 
School-gardens  and  properly  organized 
play-grounds  together  with  work-shops  and 
studios  continue  the  work  in  higher  trades. 
Translated  by  Lucv  Wheelock. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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SYSTEMATIC  SCIENCE  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


How  Jack  Frost  Helped. 


For  months — three  or  four  of  them — the 
noon  shadows  had  been  growing  longer  and 
the  sunny  days  shorter,  while  the  Great 
Pole  Star  in  the  north  had  been  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  the  long  nights. 

During  the  days  of  summer,  the  brown 
earth  and  blue  water  which  cover  our  half 
of  the  globe,  had  gained  more  heat  than 
was  lost  during  the  short  nights;  but  now  all 
this  was  being  reversed. 

Even  the  clouds,  which  tried  to  keep  the 
heat  from  escaping  so  fast,  often  disap- 
peared in  rain  or  were  brushed  away  by 
the  wind,  and  then  how  chilly  the  nights 
became  ! 

Roots,  stems  and  leaves  had  been  busy, 
each  in  its  own  simple  way,  doing  the  work 
God  had  given  them,  and  most  wonderful 
were  the  results. 

The  grass,  beet  and  dahlia  roots  had  be- 
come plump  and  well-fed.  The  stems 
underground — potato,  blood-root  and  Solo- 
mon's seal — had  laid  in  rich  stores  of  starch 
and  other  food,  as  had  also  the  above- 
ground  stems  of  maple,  apple  and  grape. 
The  thickened  bases  of  the  tulip  and  lily 
leaves  were  stuffed  with  good  things  for  the 
use  of  the  growing  blossoms  hidden  so  safely 
in  their  hearts,  and  the  hepatica,  spring 
beauty  and  crocus  buds  were  all  finished — 
even  to  the  color  of  the  petals  and  shape 
of  the  stamens,  ready  for  an  early  opening 
in  the  spring. 

Then  what  a  wealth  of  fruits,  with  their 
enclosed  seeds,  were  on  every  hand ! 

They  tempted  us  as  they  strewed  the 
ground ;  clung  to  our  clothes  when  we 
walked  ;  dropped  upon  us  from  the  trees 
and  flew  before  us  in  thewintl. 

Many  of  the  early  plants — peas,  beans  and 
violets — had  long  since  finished  their  work, 
and  laying  aside  llieir  green  (hesses,  restetl. 


Others,   as  the  trees,  kept  on  growing  as 
though  no  rest  was  needed. 

But  dear  Mother  Nature  knew  how  to 
manage  ;  and  just  as  she  stops  the  birds  and 
children  and  men  at  night,  by  taking  away 
the  light,  so  she  set  to  work  with  her  plans 
that  all  might  have  their  winter's  nap. 

"  It  will  do  the  dears  good  to  rest,  for 
they've  had  a  busy  summer,"  she  thought. 
"But  there 's  much  to  do,  and  some  just 
won't  stop  till  they  have  to  ;  so  I  must  send 
for  Jack  at  once." 

The  shortening  days  and  lengthening 
shadows  of  noon  were  her  message;  but  in 
our  language  it  would  have  read  something 
like  this : 

"  My^  dear  helper.  Jack  Frost,  Esq. — 
You  are  needed  down  here,  in  this  temper- 
ate zone.  It  is  time  to  undress  my  plant 
children  and  tuck  them  up  snugly  for  their 
winter's  nap. 

Then  the  birds  must  go  south  and  the 
insects  take  a  rest,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
work  I  have  to  do  in  soil-making  and  other 
ways.  Come  at  once,  as  some  have  long 
been  sleeping  and  may  wake  up  if  the  rest 
are  not  quieted.  But,  dear  Jack  (now  don't 
be  offended),  you  have  such  sharp  ways. 

I  ktww  some  of  the  trees  have  foolishly 
begun  to  bud  again  as  though  it  were  spring, 
and  many  seem  to  be  greedy  like  those 
mortals,  and  I  know  they  need  a  lesson. 
Still  be  gentle  with  them.  Jack,  for  my  sake 
— for  all  are  my  children  and  I  love  them. 
Just  hint  to  them  at  first,  in  a  slight  way, 
that  su aimer  is  over.  Then  nip  harder  so 
as  to  hurt  a  little  ;  after  that,  dear  Jack,  if 
they  simply  won't  mind,  why,  as  the  safety 
of  all  the  rest  depends  on  it,  you  '11  have 
to  freeze  them  uj)  stiff  so  they  can't  move. 
Gooil-bye — from  your 
MoiHKR  Naiure." 
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Addressing  this  to  Mr.  J.  Frost,  North 
Pole,  she  sent  the  long  shadows  with  it. 

When  the  shadows  found  him,  he  was 
very  carelessly  sitting  on  a  snow  bank,  in 
the  shade  of  a  glacier,  trying  to  cool  off  in 
the  keen  north  wind  which  was  blowing  on 
him.  He  and  the  sun  never  could  agree, 
and  the  long  summer  just  drawing  to  a  close 
had  been  particularly  trying. 

But  I  must  not  stop  to  tell  of  that  now. 
He  read  the  letter  and  then  gave  such  a 
long  whistle,  that  Farmer  John,  sitting  at 
supper  with  "mother"  and  "Johnnie"  re- 
marked: "That  sounds  cold!  But  the 
hay  is  all  in  and  corn  ripe,  so  I  'd  like  a 
good  frost  so  we  can  go  to  husking." 

"  And  get  nuts,"  said  Johnnie. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  mother,  "  all  my  dahl- 
ias and  geraniums  are  out.  We  would  better 
cover  them  over,  after  supper." 

So  after  supper  all  went  out,  but  it  was 
cloudy  and  dark.  "  No  frost  to-night,^'  said 
Farmer  John. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone  and  all 
was  so  bright  and  warm  that  the  warning 
whistle  was  forgotten. 

Bright  fruits  showed  on  the  apple  trees, 
and  the  maples,  poplars  and  oaks  fairly 
glowed  \\\\\\  co\ox.  The  sumac  and  wood- 
bine, with  the  asters  and  goldenrod,  filled 
he  wayside  with  delighiful  colors,  and  the 
bees  and  butterflies  buzzed  and  fluttered 
over  them  in  content.  Surely  this  was  too 
delightful  to  end  !  But  Jack  looked  on  with 
disapproval,  and  saw  whistling  would  not  do. 

After  several  days  he  came  again  and  left 
his  white  track  on  the  sidewalks  and  on  the 
grass  in  low  meadows. 

As  the  Sun  rose  with  his  great,  round 
face,  Jack  had  to  run  away,  but  his  work 
showed  in  the  blackened  tips  of  the  dahlias, 
squash  vines  and  other  tender  plants  from 
warmer  climes. 

The  next  time  all  was  white,  and  as  the 
sun  shone  on  them,  many  plants  wilted 
down ;  and  many  insects,  left  without  food, 


crawled  into  their  hiding  places,  and  more 
birds  left,  and  the  wisest  men  hastened  their 
work  of  protection. 

Then  came  a  "black  frost."  The  stiff- 
ened grass,  beet  and  turnip  tops  perhaps 
recovered,  but  as  days  went  by  the  colors 
of  the  woods  began  to  change  to  brown  and 
the  leaves  to  fall.  The  corn  whitened  and 
dried  in  the  warm  sun,  ready  for  the  busk- 
ers, and  the  bees  and  butterflies  were  gone. 
In  spite  of  it  all.  Mother  Nature  smiled  in  a 
very  winning  way,  for  .j'/z^knew  what  was  best. 

But  the  grass  was  still  green,  the  leaves 
on  many  trees  and  the  turnips  and  beets 
kept  growing,  which  would  never  do. 

So  one  night,  when  the  clouds  were  away. 
Jack  Frost  came  and  touched  even  the 
small  ponds,  so  that  the  wind  could  not 
ripple  the  glassy  surface ;  and  he  held 
things  tightly  for  several  days  before  the 
sun  drove  him  off  and  gave  the  laggards 
one  more  chance,  ere  he  froze  all  up  for  the 
winter. 

The  wind  now  came  and  stripped  the 
trees  and  vines,  and  laid  the  warm  leaves 
about  the  roots  and  sleeping  plants. 

Rain  fell,  and  having  softened  them, 
pressed  the  leaves  down  more  snugly  so  the 
wind  could  not  frolic  with  them  and  leave 
the  tender  things  uncovered.  All  seemed 
ready.  Most  birds  had  gone,  and  animals 
were  housed  in  holes  and  trees.  Bees  and 
squirrels  had  their  stores,  and  only  ventured 
out  in  bright  days. 

Below  ground,  with  stores  of  food  to 
start  next  spring,  the  roots,  stems  and  bulbs 
were  resting  securely. 

Above,  the  bare  limbs  offered  little  re- 
sistance to  the  searching  wind,  and  the  light- 
colored  and  corky  bark  protected  the  trunks 
from  the  sun. 

The  varnished  buds  of  the  willow  and 
horse  chestnut,  the  wooly,  sunken  buds  of 
the  sumac  and  the  fur-clad  buds  of  the 
hickory  were  proof  against  wet  and  sudden 
change. 
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Ah,  Mother  Nature,  how  wise  and  skill- 
ful are  all  your  ways  ! 

Then  came  day  after  day  of  cold,  till 
Jack  Frost  had  locked  everything  up  tight. 
Snow  fell,  and  its  fleecy  whiteness  threw  off 
the  rays  of  the  low  sun,  during  the  short 
days.  Clouds  frequently  came  to  help  and 
the  cold  winds  searched  every  nook  and 
cranny  in  bud,  tree  and  earth,  that  all  might 
be  kept  snugly  asleep  till  spring  should  call 
for  them  to  awake.  So  well  pleased  was 
Mother  Nature  that  her  smile  was  still  over 
all,  but  particularly  bright  on  the  sparkling, 
moonlit  nights;  and  thanking  Jack  for  his 
help,  she  left  all  in  his  care  and  hastened 
away  to  her  work  down  south. 

TO    THE    TEACHER. 

Few  subjects  are  more  full  of  delightful 
"  mystery  "  than  this  neglected  one  of  the 
wintering  of  native  plants. 

With  leaves  and  feeding  roots  destroyed, 
they  would  be  powerless  to  ever  start  again, 
were  not  stores  of  food  laid  up  before  hand. 

Then  the  nature  of  this  food  is  so  won- 
derful— usually  starch  and  oil.  How  is  the 
plant  to  make  use  of  such  insoluble  sub- 
stances !     But  suppose  they  were  soluble. 


How  they  would  waste  by  water  and  fer- 
mentation during  the  changes  of  the  winter  ! 
So,  in  all  wisdom,  these  insoluble  and  stable: 
substances  are  stored  ready  for  the  heat  oi 
spring  to  set  in  motion  chemical  changes 
whereby  they  become  soluble  sugar,  dex- 
trine, etc.,  to  start  the  plant. 

Meanwhile,  to  keep  this  change  from 
beginning  too  soon,  the  trees  are  stripped 
of  their  leaves  to  cover  the  roots  ;  the  buds 
protected  by  varnish  or  hairy  covering ; 
the  bark  is  non-conducting  (see  pages  370, 
339  and  340  in  last  year's  Kindergarten), 
and  by  its  light  colors  reflects  rather  than 
absorbs  the  heat,  and  the  earth  covers  roots, 
etc.  Then,  to  aid,  comes  the  frost ;  the 
coming  of  snow  \  the  short  days  ;  slant  rays 
of  the  low  sun,  and  freezing  winds,  all  con- 
spiring to  prevent  too  frequent  changes  of 
temperature. 

What  disaster  comes  when  all  these  fail 
and  a  midwinter,  or  too  early  spring  awaken- 
ing does  occur,  we  too  well  know. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  perennial 
plants,  applies  in  even  greater  force  to  those 
annuals,  which,  dying,  leave  only  the  seed. 
Edward  G.  Howe. 


ROBERT    OF    LINCOLN. 


Robert  of  Lincoln  is  going  away; 
lie's  packing  liis  trunk  tliis  very  day. 

He  says  he  knows  of  a  sunny  land 

Where  skies  are  bluer,  the  airs  more  bland. 

He  has  heard  that  here  wild  north  winds  blow. 
Bringing  cold  weather  \\ilh  lilinding  snow. 

So  he's  packing  his  trunk  and  going  to  leave, 
And  naught  will  stay  him,  howe'er  we  grieve. 

His  trunk  is  the  cup  of  an  acorn  nnmd; 
And  all  snugly  packed  in  it  may  be  found 


The  things  a  musician  uses  to  please — 

There  are  quavers  and  shakes  and  trills,  and  these 

All  folded  and  laid  where  he  knows  how  to  find — 
He  always  brings  out  just  what's  to  his  mind — 

Good-bye,  dear  Robert,  good-bye,  old  fellow, 
We  shall  miss  your  flitting,  the  glim]ise  of  yellmv 

Glancing  about  from  bush  to  tree; 
But  most  we  shall  miss  your  minstrelsy. 

Comeback  again  \\ith  the  laughing  spring, 
And  gladl\-  we'll  listen  as  gaily  you  sing. 


-From  Good  Housckrepiyig. 
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TYPICAL     LESSONS     FOR     MOTHERS     AND     KINDERGARTNERS. 


"  BY    THEIR    FRUITS    YE     SHALL    KNOW     THEM." 


Part  III. 


The  forces  of  Nature,  including  those  of 
wind,  water,  and  graYity:  their  actions  con- 
sidered as  "  fruit." 

Leaving  the  realm  of  conscious  actions 
and  labor,  we  now  go  to  the  effects  or 
"  fruits"  of  nature's  forces,  to  find,  under- 
lying these,  this  same  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  object  is,  through  as  many  ex- 
periences as  possible  in  this  truth,  to  lead 
the  children  to  a  sense  of  its  most  inward 
meaning,  to  thus  unconsciously  form  the 
habit  of  seeing  and  thinking  accordingly. 

MORNING    EXERCISES. 

Force  of  the  Wind.  A  picture  is  shown  to 
the  children,  in  which  all  the  objects,  trees, 
grass,  flowers,  clothes,  etc.,  are  bending 
from  the  force  of  the  wind.  After  looking 
long  enough  to  see  the  picture  well,  the 
children  are  asked  whether  there  is  any 
"fruit"  in  the  picture,  if  so,  of  what  is  it 
the  "fruit."  By  this  time  they  are  so  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  "  fruit  "  is  the  sym- 
bolic expression  for  effects  or  results,  that 
there  is  no  hesitancy  in  their  answer,  "  the 
fruit  of  the  wind."  They  are  called  on  to 
point  out  the  "  fruits"  or  effects  of  the  wind 
on  all  the  objects  in  the  picture;  one  shows 
the  bending  trees,  another  the  waving  grass, 
etc.,  until  everything  affected  by  the  wind 
has  been  shown. 

The  next  day  the  same  picture  is  drawn 
with  the  trees,  grass,  etc.,  blowing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  two  pictures  are 
placed  side  by  side.  The  little  ones  are  then 
asked  whether  the  "fruits"  are  the  same  in 
both  pictures.  At  first  the  little  faces  look 
puzzled,  but  at  last  they  see  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  pictures  is  due  to    the    different 


directions  of  the  wind.  Here  they  see  the 
different  "fruits"  and  are  led  to  tell  from 
these  the  causes  underlying  both. 

The  next  day  they  are  shown  a  picture  of 
an  old-fashioned  wind-mill  turning  in  the 
wind, also  one  of  a  weather-vane  turning  up- 
on a  tower.  The  point  to-day  is  not  difference 
of  direction  resulting  in  different  motions; 
but  degree  of  force  resulting  in  degree  or 
motion.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  hard  how 
will  the  wind-mill  turn  ?  If  the  wind  blows 
gently  how  will  it  move?  Here  they  are 
led  to  judge  from  the  "fruits,"  of  the 
quality  of  the  cause,  i.  e.,  gentle  and  violent 
winds  and  their  corresponding  effects.  A 
song  which  .brings  out  this  idea  very  nicely, 
through  both  words  and  music,  is  No.  60 
in  "  Songs  for  Little  Children,"  by  Eleanor 
Smith. 

THE    WIND-MILL. 

The  wind-mill's  fans,  around  they  go. 
As  fresh'ning  breezes  on  them  blow. 
They  crush  our  oats,  they  grind  our    corn, 
And  busy  are  both  night  and  morn. 
When  blow  the  wild  November  gales. 
Swift  go  the  arms  and  full  the  sails; 
With  joy  the  miller's  heart  doth  swell. 
He  knows  his  mill  is  grinding  well. 

11. 

But  when  the  summer  sunbeams  burn, 
The  lazy  fans  will  scarcely  turn. 
The  puffs  of  wind  come  faint  and  slow, 
And  then  the  mill  will  scarcely  go. 
The  miller  with  displeasure  sees 
How  light  and  lighter  grows  the  breeze  ; 
And  soon,  alas  !     It  wholly  drops. 
And  then  the  busy  wind-mill  stops. 
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Another  little  song,  helpful  in  conveying 
this  idea  is  the  weather-vane  song.  One 
child  is  the  wind,  the  children's  hands  are 
the  weather-vanes,  which  change  direction 
and  intensity  of  movement  according  to 
the  direction  and  degree  of  the  wind.  The 
little  song  with  some  changes  is  as  follows: 

"  As  the  vane  upon  the  tower 
Turns  in  wind  and  storm  and  shower; 
So  we  with  our  hands  can  show 
Just  which  way  the  wind  doth  blow." 

AT    THE    TABLE. 

At  the  table  where  the  oldest  children 
are,  the  sticks  are  being  used  as  in  Fig.   (i). 


The  Occupation  to  be  used  with  this  play 
is  illustrated  by  Figs.  2  and  3. 

This  looks  difficult, 
yet  the  oldest  children 
can  manage  it  very 
easily.  Have  the  chil- 
dren take  a  four  inch 
square  of  brown  fold- 
ing paper.  Fold  this 
in  half,  then  in  half 
again  and  so  on  until  it  has  been  folded  in- 
to sixteen  one  inch  squares.  Open  into  a 
a  square  one-fourth  its  original  size,  i^'old 
the  closed  or  centre  corner  up  to  the  oppo- 


site corner  of  the  same  one  inch  square. 
Open  again  and  fold  same  corner  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  crease  formed  by  last  fold. 
Follow  Fig.  3  for  ne.xt  folds.  Cut  a  and  /'. 
off  and  save  for  roof  of  the  house  in  Fig  2. 
Fold  the  piece  left  in  half  lengthwise,  and 
cut  the  slits,  removing  every  other  one. 
Take  square  of  paper  for  house,  add  the 
roof  made  of  the  four  triangles  previously 
cut  off,  paste  on  the  wheel,  and  the  wind- 
mill is  complete,  as  in  Fig.  2. 


CIRCLE    PLAV. 

We  begin  with  a  simple  idea,  growing 
more  complex  as  the  children  grasp  the 
thought.  The  first  day  we  have  only  trees 
blowing.  One  child  is  the  wind, at  the  north 
or  south  end  of  the  room.  According  as 
the  wind  changes  its  direction  and  intensity, 
the  trees  (the  children  with  arms  outspread) 
tell  the  same,  changing  with  the  winil. 

The  next  day  in  addition  to  the  trees,  we 
have  the  grass  blowing  (children  kneeling, 
poising  backward  and  forward).  Tlie  fol- 
lowing day  waving  flowers  are  added.     Fi- 
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nally  our  play  culminates  in  a  wind  storm. 
Birds  are  flying  about,  blown  by  the  wind. 
Wind-mills  are  turning  (children  revolving 
one  extended  arm).  The  effect  on  the 
weather-vane  is  shown  by  extending  arms 
horizontally  to  the  sides — one  hand  all  fin- 
gers out  straight — the  other  hand  closed, 
except  pointing  finger — the  twisting  move- 
ment at  the  waist  for  the  turning  of  the  vane. 
Grass  and  flowers  are  bending  low  back- 
ward and  forward.  Flags  too  are  affected 
by  the  force  of  the  coming  storm;  this 
movement  a  horizontal  waving  motion 
of  the  arm.  Kites  (a  vertical  waving 
movement  of  the  arm,  the  hand  the 
kite)  are  sailing  in  the  breeze.  The  music 
selected  for  this  must  be  very  rhyth- 
mical, in  order  to  lead  the  children  to 
express  their  ideas  in  poisings  and  waving 
curves.  It  is  to  tell  by  its  crescendoes  and 
diminuendoes  of  the  intensity  of  the  storm, 
first  a  gentle  breeze  resulting  in  slow  move- 
ments, gradually  growing  more  violent  until 
the  storm  reaches  its  climax.  Then  the 
music  and  movements  gradually  grow 
calmer  and  quieter,  until  the  storm  dies 
away.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
most  beautiful  and  rhythmical  movements. 
A  song  used  at  this  ixjint  is  Miss  Smith's 
"Wind  Song"  (No.  70).  Changed  for  this 
idea,  it  stands  thus — 

"  I've  seen  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky. 
You  turned  the  vane  upon  the  tower, 
And  blew  the  wind-mill  by  the  hour. 
Oh  !   wind  that  bloweth  all  night  long! 
Oh  !   wind  that  blows  so  loud  a  song  !" 

II. 
You  bend  the  trees  that  grow  so  high, 
You  wave  the  grass  that  grows  below, 
You  blow  the  clothes  hung  out  to  dry, 
The  flags  of  soldiers  passing  by. 
Oh,  wind  that  bloweth  all  day  long  ! 
Oh,  wind  that  blows  so  loud  a  song  ! 
The  movements  in  this   play    are   based 
on  the  principles  of  Delsarte. 


MORNING    EXERCISES. 

Water  Poiver.  Show  the  children  a  pic- 
ture of  a  stream  of  water  turning  a  mill 
wheel.  Ask  whether  any  one  sees  any 
"  fruit"  in  this  picture.  Of  what  is  the 
turning  of  the  wheel  the  "fruit."  The  next 
day  show  (on  the  blackboard)  two  pictures 
of  streams  flowing  in  opposite  directions, 
each  turning  a  mill  wheel.  Let  them  indi- 
cate in  each  picture  the  direction  in  which 
the  stream  is  flowing.  Then  they  might 
show  with  their  hands  the  difference  of  di- 
rection of  the  turning  of  the  two  wheels, 
caused  by  the  difference  of  direction  of  the 
flow  of  the  two  streams. 

Get  a  small  water  wheel.  One  can  be 
made  easily  of  wood,  or  a  pin  wheel,  cut 
from  a  square  of  stift'  manilla  paper  will 
answer.  Take  the  children  to  a  hydrant  or 
faucet.  Let  them  hold  the  wheel  under  the 
running  water  and  see  it  turn.  They  might 
shut  the  water  off  and  note  that  the  wheel 
ceases  to  turn,  thus  seeing  plainly  that  the 
turning  of  the  wheel  is  the  "  fruit"  of  the 
running  water.  Let  the  water  be  turned  on 
full  and  see  the  fast  movement  as  the  re- 
sult, then  a  small  force  resulting  in  slow 
movement. 

AT    THE    TABLE. 


Make  a  mill  wheel  with  the  Fourth  Gift. 
Use  first  four  blocks,  setting  them  on  their 
long    narrow    bases.       Make    another    like 
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this.  Then  the  children  can  show  how  a 
stream  flowing  from  their  right  would  turn 
one  wheel,  and  how  a  stream  flowing  from 
their  left,  would  turn  the  other  wheel.  They 
then  take  the  four  blocks  of  one  wheel  and 
slip  in  between  the  four  blocks  of  the  other 
wheel  to  make  one  with  more  parts  for  the 
water  to  turn,  as  in  Fig.  4. 

CIRCLE    PLAY. 

Have  the  children  make  a  mill  wheel  by 
two  children  joining  hands  at  right-angles 
to  two  others.  Let  all  the  other  children 
join  hands  to  form  the  stream  which  is  to 
turn  rhe  wheel.  Let  the  stream  move  first 
in  one  direction,  then  in  the  opposite,  so 
that  they  may  see  the  wheel  turn  in  two  di- 
rections— according  to  the  flow  of  the 
streaan. 

With  this  play  use  part  of  the  music  of 
the  "Stream  Song"  in  Mrs.  Hubbard's 
Book,  changing  the  words  in  this  way: 

"  Turn,"  said  the  little  stream, 

"  Turn,  O,  turn,  turn,  O,  turn, 

"Turn,"  said  the  little  stream, 

As  it  pushed  against  the  wheel. 

"  Pm  small,  I  know, 

But  the  way  I  go 

Turn,  O,  turn,  turn,  O,  turn; 

I'm  small  I  know,  but  the  way  I  go 

The  wheel  keeps  turning  still." 

MORNING   EXERCISES. 

Force  of  Gravity.  A  picture  of  a  pair  of 
scales  is  shown  to  the  children,  in  which 
the  right  hand  side  holds  the  heavier  weight. 
Another  picture  is  shown  like  this  except 
that  the  heavier  weight  is  in  the  left  hand 
side.  The  children  look  at  the  pictures,but 
do  not  seem  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  the  two  pictures.  A 
pair  of  scales  has  been  procured  and  the 
children  are  to  experiment  and  discover  what 
the  cause  of  the  difference  is.  Each  child  is 
allowed  to  choose  something  to  weigh,  and 
all  sorts  of  experiments  are  tried;  until  they 


see  that  it  is  the  side  containing  the  heavier 
weight  which  must  go  down.  Now  when 
they  look  at  the  two  pictures  again  they 
unhesitatingly  tell  that  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  pictures  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  heavier  weight  is  in  different  sides 
of  the  scales — that  the  heavier  side  must 
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sink  lowest.  Another  simple  experiment 
which  brings  out  this  same  principle  is  the 
see-saw.  Some  arrangement  can  be  made 
by  which  the  children  can  have  a  see-saw 
and  experience  the  working  of  that  law 
which  causes  the  heavier  weight  to  sink 
lower.     With  both  the  scale    and    the    see- 
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saw,  the  children  can  be  led  to  feel  "  bal- 
ance," and  see  what  causes  perfect  balance. 
Let  them  weigh  different  things  and  put 
extra  weights  on  the  lighter  side  to  gain 
balance.  Let  them  experiment  with  the 
see-saw  and  find  that  the  longer  arm  of  the 
the  board  must  be  for  the  lighter  child  in 
order  to  result  in  balance.  I  have  found 
no  better  method  b}^  which  children  may  be 
led  to  experience  cause  and  effect,  than 
through  "balance."  Here  they  can  go  back 
to  the  cause  and  work  until  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained — thus  working  out  this 
principle  in  action. 

AT    THE    TABLE. 

The  children  have  Mrs.  Hailmann's 
Second  Gift  beads,  and  they  are  to  con- 
struct a  scale  something  on  this  order  : 

5?v^ 


hr^. 


With  this  they  find  they  must    either   have 
the  same  number  of  balls  on  each  side  to 


result  in  balance;  or  else  the  longest  por- 
tion of  the  stick  must  be  on  the  lighter  side. 

CIRCLE    PLAY. 

1 

A  number  of  articles  of  the  same,  and 
some  of  very  different  weights  are  in  readi- 
ness for  the  play. 

A  child  is  blindfolded,  so  that  sight  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  decision,  and 
with  arms  out-stretched  horizontally  he  is 
to  be  our  scales.  We  are  to  tell  by  his 
actions  which  is  the  heavier ;  the  hand 
holding  heavier  weight  going  down.  Many 
times  we  place  objects  of  the  same  weight 
in  his  hands  that  he  may  get  this  idea  of 
balance. 

This  idea  of  the  fruit  being  the  outward 
expression  of  the  fruit  bearer,  may  be 
brought  before  the  children  and  experienced 
by  them  from  different  stand-points  for 
many  weeks. 

If  the  teacher  is  skillful  enough  to  lead 
the  children  to  fee/  this  truth,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  trace  it  in  the  life  and  activity 
around  them,  long  after  she  has  taken  up 
another  idea  to  be  developed  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. On  page  122  are  some  of  the  ideas 
given  to  the  children  through  sewing. 

Patty  S   Hill. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


KINDERGARTEN     PRINCIPLES     IN     SCHOOL     PRACTICE. 


No.   I. 


"  Education  to  be  worthy  of  a  human 
being,"  writes  Froebel,  "  must  be  continu- 
ous, must  proceed  upon  the  same  plan  from 
the  beginning  through  a  progressive  se- 
quence, according  to  the  natural  stages  of 
development." 

Day  by  day  the  question,  "After  Kinder- 
garten, what  ?"  is  calling  more  and  more 
imperatively  for  an  answer.  The  growth 
of  public  sentiment  on  the  side  of  Froebel's 
idea,  as  well  as  the  fact  that    children    who 


have  been  trained  according  to  these  princi- 
ples are  constantly  entering  upon  school 
life,  demands  from  the  thinking  conscien- 
tious teacher  an  adjustment  of  methods  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  To  recall  some 
of  these  conditions  of  growth,  and  to  help 
those  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  study  into  them  in  detail,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article. 

First  of  all  we    must   bear   in   mind    the 
fact  that  the  Kindergarten    does   not   now 
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have,  nor  has  it  ever  had  for  its  aim,  the 
mere  presentation  of  facts  concerning  form, 
color,  number,  etc.,  although  it  deals  with 
all  of  these.  The  Kindergarten  stands  first 
and  foremost  as  a  typical  and  symbolic  ex- 
pression of  the  God-given  spirit  of  creative- 
ness.  It  is  the  forming  within  the  child, 
through  his  own  effort,  a  right  desire,  and 
a  power  to  express  that  desire  or  choice  or 
will  (call  it  what  you  please)  in  right  deeds. 
Query  number  one  :  Does  the  school 
offer  enlarged  opportunities  for  the  continu- 
ance of  free  expression  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated ?  For  example:  I  saw  not  long  ago 
in  a  large  school,  a  drawing  lesson  given  to 
a  class  of  twenty  children,  ranging  I  should 
think,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
teacher  had  drawn  on  the  blackboard  for 
the  children  to  copy,  a  sphere,  cube  and 
cylinder.  The  cube  was  the  conventional 
representation  that  one  often  sees,  which 
nevertheless  is  incorrect  for  the  reason  that 
from  no  possible  point  of  view  could  the 
edges  and  angles  present  the  relation  that 
this  picture  represented.  The  teacher  said 
to  me  frankly  and  pleasantly,  "  You  see,  I 
am  carrying  the  Kindergarten  idea  into 
my  school  work,  and  am  going  on  with  the 
forms  which  the  children  already  became 
acquainted  with  in  the  Kindergarten."  She 
either  forgot,  or  did  not  know  that  form 
study  in  the  Kindergarten  called  into  play 
many  conditions  that  she  could  not  possibly 
meet;  and  to  ask  the  children  to  copy  this 
conventional  representation  (even  had  it 
been  a  correct  one)  did  not  offer  a  single  step 
in  advance  of  the  child's  power  to  see  cor- 
rectly— for  no  two  children  could  see  the 
board  from  exactly  the  same  point  of  view, 
consequently  no  two  could  honestly  express 
what  they  saw  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Again,  in  another  school,  in  a  reading 
class,  I  saw  this  sentence  on  the  board: 
"  Did  you  see  the  dog  run?"  The  child 
read  quite  naturally,  "  Did  you  see  the  dog 
run?"     The  teacher  said  "No,  don't  read  it 


that  way,  read:  '  Did  you  see  the  c/^i^run?'  " 
(with  a  rising  inflection),  and  she  insisted 
for  no  reason  that  I  could  see,  for  there 
was  no  conversation  which  demanded  that 
particular  thought,  that  the  idea  should  be 
given,  as  she  thought  was  right.  Had  there 
been  anything  which  demanded  that  partic- 
ular expression,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  criticism.  But  the  teaching  seemed 
to  me  in  both  cases  purely  arbitrary  and 
unpsychological. 

If  the  children  in  the  Kindergarten  are 
allowed  one  privilege  more  than  another, 
it  is  that  they  shall  think  their  own  thoughts 
and  express  them  in  their  own  fashion,  of 
course,  governed  by  certain  laws. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  these  two  were 
extreme  cases.  I  knew  they  were  and 
chose  them  purposely  to  make  the  error  as 
plain  as  possible,  but  the  same  mistakes 
though  less  in  degree,  are  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. 

Independent  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
child  can  only  come  when  there  is  a  certain 
latitude  from  which  to  make  a  choice. 

The  great  law  in  Froebel's  method  is  the 
law  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity.  The 
objects  presented  in  the  Kindergarten  are 
so  arranged  as  to  show  at  one  and  the  same 
time  strong  points  of  contrast.  The  chil- 
dren are  led  to  observe  these  salient  points 
first,  and  from  these,  pass  to  the  subtlest 
differences,  just  as  one  would  present  a 
bright  color  and  from  that  learn  to  climb  a 
ladder  of  color,  or  to  ascend  and  descend 
the  musical  scale  from  a  given  tone.  In  this 
action,  points  of  connection  are  discovered 
as  well  as  points  of  difference,  and  the  little 
hands,  eyes,  ears,  etc.,  take  up  these  like- 
nesses or  differences  as  the  inner  nature  of 
the  child  is  affected  by  them.  Pehaps  the 
child  is  going  to  weave  a  paper  mat.  The 
Kindergartner  would  present  such  colors, 
within  certain  limits,  as  she  knows  children 
generally  like  to  work  with. 

But  some  one  will  say,"  It  is  all  very  easy 
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to  talk  of  choice  when  you  have  so  much 
hand  work,  but  how  will  you  manage  when 
you  have  sixty  children  to  deal  with,  instead 
of  sixteen,  and  when  the  children  all  have 
the  same  reading  lesson,  and  you  have  to 
go  over  just  so  many  pages  in  a  given  time?" 
I  can  only  say — take  every  fraction  of 
liberty  the  law  (your  Principal)  will  allow. 
Keep  this  idea  of  the  contrast  of  the  forms 
of  the  words,  contrast  in  \\iQ  place  the  word 
occupies,  even  the  contrast  of  the  place  of 
the  letters  which  go  to  make  up  the  word, 
(though  the  latter  may  be  a  sub-conscious 
action)  draw  out  the  idea  of  all  possible 
differences  and  the  child  will  be  interested, 
— rouse  the  interest  (affection  or  desire) 
and  you  have  won  the  day.  But  again 
I  hear  some  teacher  say:  "I  would  do  this 
had  I  the  time — but  'willy  nilly'  we  must 
compass    so    many  pages."       AlasI   there's 


the  rub — to  think  that  words  are  still 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  related  ideas, 
with  genuine  thought,  and  that  words  carry 
the  day  and  perhaps  more  or  less  determine 
thepermanancy  of  the  teacher's  position! 

Well,  it  will  not  always  be  so.  Have 
courage  and  patience,  for  already  the  light 
is  shining  brightly  into  a  great  many  school 
rooms.  Use  to  the  utmost  the  small 
amount  of  freedom  and  the  large  amount 
of  common  sense  that  you  have,  and  the 
way  will  open  to  you. 

Try  faithfully  this  plan  of  making  the 
most  of  the  contrasts  which  your  read- 
ing, number,  geography,  even  our  dreadful 
English  spelling  offers,  and  you  will  find  it 
a  magic  thread  with  which  to  hold  the 
child's  interest. 

Alice  H.  PutnaxM. 

Chicas:o,  III. 


KINDERGARTEN   MANAGEMENT  AND  METHODS. 


HI.     Room  Decoration. 


Color,  design,  proportion,  childish  part- 
nership— these  constitute  four  leading  con- 
siderations in  the  making  of  the  Kinder- 
garten room.  To  respect  all  these,  to 
forbear  to  depute  herself  the  one  only  con- 
trolling power,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do, 
but  it  can  be  done,  and  is  done,  daily,  by 
the  Kindergartnerwho  combines  a  fine  taste 
with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  de- 
velop the  same  in  children  they  must  be 
permitted  to  have  a  hand  in  the  result  of  its 
application. 

Of  the  various  means  that  stand  ready  to 
lend  their  aid  in  the  beautifying  of  the 
Kindergarten  room,  the  first  to  suggest 
itself,  and  one  that  offers  unending  com- 
binations, and  exacts,  at  the  same  time,  most 
careful  treatment,  is  color.  That,  first  of 
all,  and  pre-eminently,  holds  out  its  attrac- 
tive hand  to  little  children — that,  above  all, 


offers  a  means  for  modifying  the  disadvan- 
tages of  an  unattractive  room,  or  of  enhanc- 
ing the  charm  of  one  that  is  already  beauti- 
ful. A  dark  room  may  be  lightened,  a  small 
one  may  be  made  to  stretch  its  walls,  by 
the  introduction  of  well  chosen  coloring. 

The  prettiest  room  I  ever  saw  had  its 
winter  and  its  summer  clothing.  The  delicate 
coolness  of  blues  and  whites,  of  violets  and 
greens,  were  here  utilized  to  the  utmost,  in 
the  warm  days  of  spring  and  early  fall, 
while  the  brilliant  warmth  of  deep,  rich 
crimsons,  of  mellow  browns,  of  orange,  or 
rose-colors,  made  the  morning  entrance  a 
daily  glow  of  fresh  delight,  in  the  crisp  cold 
of  late  fall  and  winter,  or  the  raw,  chill 
atmosphere  of  February  and  March.  And 
the  children  were  not  slow  to  recognize  it, 
with  a  consciousness  that  showed  itself 
often,  in  their  choice  of  "  a  warm   color  to- 
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day,"  or  in  the  moment  of  pause  at  the 
threshold  for  an  appreciative  glance  around 
at  the  pretty  trimmings  of  their  own  self- 
adorned  room. 

I  remember  the  charm  of  another  room, 
prepared  by  the  Kindergartner,  from  the 
children's  own  work  of  course,  as  a  surprise 
to  the  class.  The  day  was  oppressive  in 
its  sultry  warmth,  and  as  I  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door  of  the  Kindergarten,  the 
effect  was  as  though  I  had  taken  a  cooling 
drink  of  spring  water.  On  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  door,  had  been  mounted  a  great 
star  of  folded  mats,  of  palest  green  and 
white.  Below,  the  wainscoting  held  a  border 
of  paper-folding  in  the  same  cool  colors, 
and  between  the  two  was  pinned  a  quiet, 
woody  scene,  with  cows  knee-deep  in  the 
shallows  of  a  meadow  brook.  An  opposite 
space  was  devoted  to  misty  violet  tints  and 
creamy  whites,  with  a  flower  study  of  pur- 
ple and  yellow  crocus.  The  end  walls  held 
combinations  of  violet,  green  and  white, 
and  the  entire  effect  was  so  restful,  so  re- 
freshing, that  the  heated  blood  of  the  day 
beat  with  a  cooler  pulse,  under  the  quieting 
touch  of  color.  The  impression  of  such  a 
taste  upon  the  children,  day  after  day,  must 
make  its  quiet  way  through  their  senses, 
and  create  the  beginning  of  a  pure  taste  for 
color.  Of  course,  if  the  best  be  done  that 
can  be  done,  this  must  be  supplemented  by 
intelligent  choice  and  arrangement  by  the 
children. 

One  color  "game"  that  children  always 
enjoy,  and  to  which  they  invariably  bring 
every  faculty  on  the  alert,  I  tried  with  a 
Kindergarten  class  one  morning,  after  they 
had  just  completed  a  simple  paper  fold. 

"Would  you  like  to  pin  up  your  work 
that  we  may  all  see  it  ?  "  I  asked.  Of  course 
the  answer  was  a  delighted  "  yes  !  "  and  we 
had  soon  collected  as  many  pins  as  we 
had  folded  papers. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "we  can  make  a  very 
pretty  border  around  the  blackboard  ;    you 


may  tell  me  what  colors  to  choose  and    I. 
will  pin  them  up." 

There  was  not  a  listless  child  in  the  class 
of  twenty-five,  for  was  it  not  their  own 
work  about  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  ? 
and  were  not  they  to  dictate  the  arrange- 
ment ? 

The  colors  were  many  and  it  required 
some  ingenuity  to  keep  them  from  clashing 
contact,  but  they  finally  did  it,  with  the 
slightest  occasional  suggestion  of  better 
combination.  Before  the  pins  and  papers 
were  exhausted,  there  was  not  a  child  who 
was  not  ready  with  vehement  protest  against 
the  juxtaposition  of  inharmonious  colors, 
when,  as  a  test,  I  asked  if  such  looked  well. 

In  design  we  find  as  many  variations  as  in 
color.  Almost  all  our  pliable  material  is  at 
our  service  here.  In  paper-folding  and 
cutting,  in  free-hand  and  other  weaving,  in 
strip  interlacing  and  intertwining,  are  broad 
possibilities  for  good  design,  from  the 
simplest  borders  to  the  large  central  stars 
of  all  kinds  that  may  occupy  bare,  extended 
spaces. 

I  would  suggest  that  nothing  be  pasted 
to  the  walls,  but  that  the  lightest  of  tacking 
with  pins,  or  small  nails,  or  thumb  tacks,  be 
the  only  support,  in  order  that  any  soiled 
design,  or  any  that  has  outlived  its  term  of 
usefulness,  may  be  readily  removed,  and 
leave  no  trace  behind.  For  the  foundation 
of  our  decoration  is  cleanliness,  and  soiled 
and  spotted  walls,  strewn  thickly  with  dainty 
bits  of  ornament,  serve  only  to  emphasize 
unpleasantly  the  need  of  new  paint  or  paper, 
and  to  neutralize  our  efforts  to  bring  the 
little  street  waifs  to  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  coming  clean  "  from  the  skin,  out." 

A  very  attractive  border  for  pictures, 
blackboards  or  dado,  can  be  made  by  pin- 
ning up  wheels  of  folded  paper  strips.  F"or 
this  take  two  long  strips,  one  inch  wide. 
Join  an  end  of  each  (as  in  cut  i),  then  fold 
the  lower  one  over  the  upper,  continuing 
thus  to  fold  them  over  each  other  until  the 
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strips  are  used  (2).     Then  the  ends  are  pas- 
ted together,  making  wheels  or  rosettes  (3). 


\^^ 


The  smallest  children  can  fold  these 
rosettes,  and  enjoy  the  weaving  in  and  out 
of  two  pretty  colors. 

In  forming  the  iigures  from  the  weaving 
mats,  the  needed  triangles  should  not  be 
cut,  but  should  be  made  by  folding.  The 
effect  is  fuller  and  richer,  and  none  of  the 
work  is  then  discarded.  As  a  further  help 
to  those  who  wish  to  utilize  some  of  these 


No.  I.  No.  2. 

designs,  I  subjoin  a  few  slight  sketches.  The 
materials  needed  are  from  eight  to  sixteen 
folded  papers,  or  mats,  of  harmonizing 
colors.  No.  4  is  the  same  fold  as  No.  3, 
with  the  points  turned  under.  In  No.  5  the 
points  of  the  outer  star-edge  overlap  those 
of  the  inner  star. 

The  question  of  proportion  is  an  import- 


ant one,  and  includes  both  color  and  form 
— in  the  former,  attention  to  the  conditions 
of  size,  light  and  shade  of  our  rooms — in 
the  latter,  to  the  distribution  of  space.  In 
a  large,  sunny  room,  we  can  afford  much 
dark,  rich  coloring,  the  light  searching  out 
the  brilliancy  of  the  fine,  deep  shades  ;  while 


No.  4.  No.  5. 

in  small,  dark  rooms,  we  need  bright  tint- 
ing, that  we  may  assume  the  virtue  of  ex- 
tension and  high  lights,  if  we  have  it  not. 
In  design  we  have  to  consider  the  walls  we 
cover.  Large,  unbroken  areas  may  be 
devoted  to  bolder  figures,  instead  of  being 
wasted  by  cutting  it  up  with  many  small 
objects,  which  find  themselves  better  placed 
on  long,  high,  narrow  walls — strips  unsuited 
for  other  purposes.  Such  carefully  con- 
sidered ornament  offers  a  resting-place  for 
the  eye,  and  strengthens  the  decorative  at- 
mosphere of  the  room. 

For  final  judgment  upon  any  newly-added 
adornment,  stand  where  it  can  be  seen  in 
relation  to  the  whole.  Then  come  out  de- 
fects and  merits  in  color,  design  and  pro- 
portion, that  are  lost  in  a  close  survey  of 
the  work  by  itself.  Should  a  sense  of  dis- 
cord suggest  something  out  of  keeping  with 
its  surroundings,  trust  to  it,  question  it, 
follow  it  until  the  sure-pointing  finger  of 
good  taste  be  laid  upon  the  weak  spot. 
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Above  all  and  alvvays  allow  the  children 
to  possess  their  own  room.  When  soiled 
work  is  to  be  removed,  let  them  find  out 
the  unsightly  places,  and  so  begin  a  train- 
ing in  a  love  for  clean  ornament. 

When  fastenings  become  insecure,  lead 
them  to  suggest  immediate  replacement, 
and  so  begin  a  training  in  order.  Consult 
with  them  as  to  design  and  color.  Use 
their  every  day  work,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent, for  temporary  decoration,  pinning 
to  day's  finished  handiwork  around  the 
blackboard,  or  standing  it  upon  shelf  or 
table  for  the  little  community  to  see.  This 
is  better  than  selecting  a  few  of  the  best  for 
exhibition — an  exhibition  that  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  average  work,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  a  fair  standard  of  the  Kindergarten's 
results  in  that  direction. 

Many  Kindergartners  will  object  :  "But 
our  children  are  disappointed  if  they  may 
not  take  home  their  work  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished."  If  it  is  the  custom  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten that  work  shall  be  given  piece- 
meal, set  aside  days  for  room-work  and  let 
the  children  know  before  beginning,,  that 
what  they  do  at  such  time,  is  for  their  own 
room.  But  their  productions  gain  infinitely 
in  value  if  they  be  kept  and  given,  mounted, 
in  book  form,  at  the  end  of  the  term.     They 


are  invariably  eager  to  see  it  on  the  wall, 
their  own  a  part  of  a  lovely  whole,  that  were 
incomplete  without  it.  No  Kindergarten 
room  is  so  attractive  to  children  and  visitors 
as  one  whose  walls  are  eloquent  with  the  sign- 
language  of  small  fingers,  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  that,  more  exactly  than  any 
verbal  explanation,  tells  the  tale  of  its 
writers'  progress.  Such  a  room  will  be 
something  more  than  a  pretty  place,  for  it 
will  hold  its  meaning  in  everything  within 
its  boundaries.  It  will  be  the  children's 
room,  representing  them  at  every  turn,  and 
proving  itself  to  be  essentially  their  own — 
a  thing  for  which  they  are  jointly  responsi- 
ble. How  better  can  they  begin  to  feel  the 
larger  responsibilities  of  the  mutual  duties  of 
later  life,  than  in  this  happy  training,  this 
unconscious,  joyous  fashion  of  making  their 
little  part  a  worthy  portion  of  a  worthy 
whole  ?  How  can  the  habit  of  doing  one's 
best  take  more  complete  possession  of  the 
children  than  in  this  repeated  perfecting  of 
the  little  things  that,  after  all,  go  to  the 
making  of  the  greater  things  of  life  ? 

Constance  Mackenzie, 
Director  of  Public  Kindergartens, 
Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

[Note. — Forhintson  the  use  of  color  in  the  Kindergarten, 
Miss  Emma  Marwedel's  "  Form  and  Color,"  with  its  illustr.i- 
tions  of  superb  color-combinations,  will  prove  of  value]. 


THE  DANDELION. 


You  gave  me  a  flower,  my  little  girl. 
Whose  stem  you  had  twisted  into  a  curl. 

Would  you  know  how  its    color,    pure    and 

bright. 
Was  gained  thus  early  in  morning  light  ? 

When  only  an  infant  in  lowly  bed, 
It  raised  to  heaven  its  tiny  head. 

The  sun  up  high  on  its  rapid  way 
Sent  down,  on  many  a  magic  ray, 
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Its  own  true  color  of  golden  hue, 

.A.nd  then  it  was  kissed  by  the  evening  dew. 

Deep  in  its  heart  the  tint  was  set 

That  long  remained  and  is  found  there  yet. 

The  soul  looks  to  God  in  infant  time. 
Is  stamped   with  truth    from    that  Golden 
Clime; 

In  after  years,  by  storms  oppressed, 
It  seeks  its  type  and  finds  its  rest. 

Sarah  Wilder  Prati. 
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LUCIA'S  THANKSGIVING. 


Grandpa  Allen  lived  on  a  great  big  farm 
in  Central  Iowa.  His  dear  grand-daughter, 
Lucia,  had  spent  three  summers  there,  and 
then  gone  back  to  her  city  home  to  dream 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  of  trees,  meadows, 
flowers,  birds,  downy  chicks,  kittens,  lus- 
cious berries,  great  red  apples,  rich  cream, 
and  all  the  many  nice  things  that  children 
find  on  such  a  farm. 

Grandpa  and  Lucia  were  the  closest 
friends.  It  often  seemed  to  Lucia  that  he 
was  just  her  age,  or  must  have  been  a  little 
girl  sometime  in  his  life,  for  they  loved  the 
same  things,  and  he  often  knew  just  what 
she  was  thinking  about. 

Mr.  Allen  came  from  New  England,  long 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  young  man.  He 
had  worked  hard  all  his  life.  Now  he  had 
a  beautiful  farm  and  people  called  him  rich. 
And  so  he  was — rich  in  other  things  beside 
money,for  he  had  a  great,warm, tender  heart, 
that  loved  all  his  good  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  sweet  grand  children,  and  made 
him  kind  and  gentle  to  all  the  creatures  on 
his  farm. 

This  year  he  had  invited  Lucia  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  with  them,  and  that  was  to  be 
a  new  pleasure  to  her,  for  she  had  never  been 
in  the  country  so  late  in  the  fall.  All  the 
children  came  home  then,  and  they  had  a 
glorious  family  re-union  with  the  real,  old- 
fashioned  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Grandpa 
looked  forward  to  this  as  the  happiest  time 
of  the  year.  He  seemed  to  grow  young 
again  in  his  romps  with  the  children,  and 
was  never  tired  of  showing  them  the  good 
things  of  the  year's  harvest. 

In  the  morning  he  would  take  Lucia  by 
the  hand  and  they  would  wander  all  about 
wherever  they  chose.  He  showed  her  thro' 
the  great  red  barn,  full  to  the  roof  with 
fragrant  hay  and  oats — told  her  how  sweet 
it  tasted  to  the   horses    and    cows;  showed 


her  the  crib  full  of  golden  corn,  and  told  her 
that  it  was  food  for  so  many  creatures,  and 
also  that  a  part  of  it  was  always  sent  to  the 
mill  to  be  ground  into  meal  for  Grandma's 
pantry.  He  showed  her  the  great  bins  of 
wheat;  helped  her  to  remember  how  wheat 
looked  in  the  field  before  it  was  cut  down^. 
and  then  told  her  how  it  was  thrashed, clean- 
ed, and  then  ground  into  flour  for  bread.  He 
told  her  such  marvellous  stories  of  the 
colts,  calves,  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys. 
In  the  cellar  he  pointed  out  the  big  pile  of 
pumpkins,  the  round  white  turnips,  bushels 
and  bushels  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  beets,, 
onions;  and  in  the  front  cellar  such  quanti- 
ties of  delicious  apples,  each  kind  in  its 
separate  bin.  She  was  quite  bewildered; 
she  did  not  know  there  were  so  many  good 
things  all  ripe  in  the  fall.  Then  he  took  her 
to  Grandma's  fruit  closet. 

There  were  rows  and  rows  of  canned, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cher- 
ries, currants,  blueberries,  peaches,  plums, 
pears  and  grapes,looking  so  juicy  and  fresh, 
that  she  turned  to  Grandpa  and  said — "Oh. 
Grandpa,  did  sunshine  and  rain  make  all 
these  things  grow  out  of  the  ground  ?"  And 
so  they  roamed  about,  seeing  and  talking, 
for  nearly  a  week.  The  days  were  warm 
and  bright,  for  it  was  what  we  call  Indian 
Summer,  and  Lucia  began  to  think  that 
Autumn  was  the  loveliest  season  of  the 
year.  The  leaves  were  so  beautiful,  the 
crickets  sang  such  cheery  songs  in  the  even- 
ings, the  little  brown  cradles  on  the  trees  were 
so  interesting  (for  she  knew  that  a  caterpil- 
lar was  in  each  one,  curled  up  so  snug  and 
warm),  the  nuts  were  so  abundant  and  rich, 
and  the  squirrels  so  nimble  and  cunning. 
Oh,  the  Autumn  was  beautiful  ? 

The  night  before  Thanksgiving  was  colder 
than  any  of  the  season.  Lucia  sat  looking 
into  the  great  fire-place  thinking  of  snow  and 
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Jack  Frost.  When  Grandpa  was  done  with 
his  evening  paper  she  climbed  into  his  lap, 
and  asked  what  the  birdies  did  when  nights 
grew  cold.  "Tell  me  a  story  about it,won't 
you,  Grandpa?"  And  this  is  what  he  told 
her. 

"  Out  in  our  orchard  here  last  spring  there 
was  a  big  maple  tree.  In  that  tree  was  a 
warm,  round  bird's  nest.  In  that  nest  there 
were  eight  of  the  dearest  little  eggs  that 
ever  made  a  mamma  bird  happy.  And  in 
those  eggs  were — but  wait.  I  am  going  too 
fast.  The  papa  bird  in  his  flying  all  about, 
■saw  other  nests,  and  other  eggs,  but  always 
told  his  mate  when  he  got  home  that  their's 
were  the  most  perfect  of  all.  But  he  was 
sure  they  would  be  happier  still  when  their 
litde  ones  awoke  and  could  eat,  and  sing 
and  love  them.  Their  little  ones?  Yes,  in 
those  eggs  the  little  birds  were  growing  each 
day,  while  the  mother  bird  lovingly  took 
care  of  them. 

Soon  the  eggs  were  hatched — the  wee 
birdies  could  see  their  father  bringing  food 
to  them — could  open  their  mouths  and 
swallow  it  very  fast,  and  cry  for  more. 
"One's  own  eight,  beautiful  darlings  under 
one's  wing,  all  chirping  and  alive — oh,  this 
is  perfect  happiness!"  twittered  the  mother 
bird.  And  papa  said — "Yes,  our  darlings  are 
very  sweet,  but  wait  until  they  have  more 
feathers,  and  can  fly  and  sing,  and  that 
will  be  a  grander  thing." 

And  the  birdies  grew,  and  had  to  be 
trained  to  fly,  which  often  frightened 
the  poor  mother  bird  so  that  she  was 
thankful  when  the  night  came,  and  her  dar- 
lings were  safely  under  her  wings  again. 
Then  at  last  the  nestlings  could  fly  anywhere 
and  sing  the  sweetest  of  songs.  They  were 
full  grown  birds  and  papa  bird  said  they 
must  soon  go  out  to  seek  their  own  for- 
tunes, choose  their  mates,  and  settle 
down  in  life,  This  made  the  mother  bird 
sad,  to  think  of  an  empty  nest  and  darlings 


gone,  but  to-day,  Lucia,  I  saw  them  all  to- 
gether, having  a  family  chat.  What  do  you 
think  they  talked  about?  The  father  bird 
was  telling  the  children  of  the  warm  country 
where  they  went  last  winter,  and  told  them 
it  was  time  to  move  again.  "We  know 
where  the  sun  streams  down  warmth  and 
comfort  all  day,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
food  for  us  all.  Come!  let  us  go.  The 
world  is  but  a  larger  nest,  and  those  that 
live  in  it  but  a  larger  family.  And  they  all 
flew  above  the  orchard  in  circles,  singing 
songs  and  looking  all  about,  then  followed 
the  father  bird  to  the  south,  to  that  warm 
country  where  there  is  no  winter.  I  think 
they  were  giving  thanks  for  all  the  food  and 
sunshine  of  the  summer,  and  will  all  eat 
Thanksgiving  dinner  down  there  together, 
to-morrow." 

"Is  that  a  truly  story,  Grandpa?  Do 
all  the  birdies  fly  away  in  the  winter?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  nearly  all  of  them  do. 
Robins  and  little  sparrows  are  not  afraid  of 
the  cold,  and  stay  about  our  houses  and 
barns,  but  other  birdies  love  the  warm  sun- 
shine so  much  that  they  follow  it  south. 

Do  you  think  we  have  something  to  be 
thankful  for,  too,  Lucia  ?  What  did  the 
sun-beam  fairies  and  rain-drops  do  for  7is 
this  summer?  Who  made  all  these  things 
grow  for  our  use  and  beauty?  Whom  should 
we  thank?  Does  some  one  take  care  of  us 
as  well  as  of  the  birds?  " 

As  Lucia  thought  of  it  she  knew  better 
than  ever  before  what  the  Thanksgiving  story 
and  songs  meant  which  she  had  learned  in 
the  Kindergarten.  And  as  she  nestled  there 
in  those  loving  arms,  she  felt  that  dear, 
sweet  Grandpa  was  one  thing  .$•//<' was  thank- 
ful for,  and  she  fell  asleep  that  night  think- 
ing to  herself — 

"  This  is  .s'?/^/!  a  beautiful  world!  What 
must  heaven  be?  " 

Kai'f.  Hawi.kv  Hen'nkssev. 

Chicago. 
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PRIMARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Application  of  Kindergarten  Principles. 


Text:  "after  this  manner  pray  ye,  our  father  which  art  in  heaven." — II. 


FIFTH    SUNDAY. 

A  week  has  intervened,  and,  in  that  time, 
much  has  occupied  the  children's  minds 
and  hearts;  therefore  the  teacher's  intro- 
ductory remarks  will  be  such  as  to  draw 
them  to  tell  of  their  present  interests,  thus 
through  sympathy  uniting  them  to  her. 

As  soon  as  a  morning  greeting  is  ex- 
changed, and  each  child  has  been  recog- 
nized in  some  slight  way,  the  teacher,  Miss 
Jessie,  settles  back  in  her  chair,  holding 
the  hand  of  some  little  tot  at  her  side,  like 
a  loving  mother  with  a  large  brood  about 
her.  The  children  look  happy  and  con- 
tented, and  Miss  Jessie,  in  a  pleasing  con- 
versational tone  asks,  "Has  anyone  brought 
something  for  us  to-day  ?  So  many  !  I 
cannot  hear  all  at  once;  suppose  you  raise 
your  hands  that  I  may  see  how  many,  and 
then  I'll  ask  each  of  you  to  tell.  Jennings, 
what  did  you  bring?  A  letter  ?  And  how, 
on  paper  or  in  your  head  ?  In  your  head  ! 
I'm  glad  of  that;  now  give  it  to  i5s." 

"Your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them." 

"Feeds  what,  Jennings?  Yes,  the  birds  and 
us  too.  That  is  a  lovely  letter,  isn't  it, 
children ;  it  tells  who  takes  care  of  and 
feeds  everything.    Howard,  what  have  you?" 

"For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  Heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive 
you." 

"That  tells  us  that  our  Father  knows  what 
we  are  doing  ;  that  he  likes  to  have  us  kind 
to  others,  as  he  is."  (This  is  not  said  in  a 
moralizing  way,  but  as  an  easy,  unforced 
comment — a  re-statement  of  the  truth  to 
simplify  it.)       ' 

"Hattie,  have  you  a  letter  about  our 
Father  ?  Yours  you  brought  on  paper, 
because   it   was    so    long?     Very    well,  I'll 


read  it  aloud  for  you  :  'Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  de- 
spitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you  ;  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which 
is  ifi  heaven  :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.' 

"What  a  dear,  loving  Father  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  !  This  letter  says  he  loves  all 
people,  and  helps  everyone.  So  must  we, 
whether  we  like  them  or  not,  if  we  would 
be  his  happy  children." 

When  all  have  been  heard,  Miss  Jessie 
asks,  "  Did  everyone  give  mamma  the  letter 
last  week,  and  was  she  very  glad  to  get  it  ? 
Who  can  tell  it  now  ?     Allan  may — 

"  'After  this  manner  pray  ye,  our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.'  " 

Repeating  it  slowly.  Miss  Jessie  asks, 
"Children,  what  does  'pray'  mean?  Yes, 
to  talk  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  Isn't  it 
wonderful"  (said  reverently  and  softly) 
"  that  He  can  hear  us  talk  to  Him,  even 
knows  when  we  think  of  Him  !  You  know 
I  have  told  you  He  is  a  great  Father, 
and  you  see  He  can  do  much  more  than 
any  of  our  papas.  I  suppose  every  little 
boy  and  girl  speaks  to  our  Father  in  heaven 
every  night  and  perhaps  every  morning  too, 
as  do  most  people  who  really  know  how 
much  He  wants  to  help,  and  that  He  can 
help  better  when  we  speak  to  Him."  (Short 
pause).  "Suppose,  children,  we  altogether 
speak  to  Him  now,  and  answer  His  kind 
letter.  We  can  call  Him  our  Father  and  tell 
Him  we  are  glad  we  are  His  children."  All 
together,  with  bowed  heads,  very  gently 
say:  "Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
we  are   glad  we  are    thy  children."     That 
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was  a  very  sweet  answer.  This  is  all  the 
talk  we  can  have  to-day ;  we  will  take  the 
nickels  and  pennies,  then  we  will  say  good- 
bye." 

SIXTH    SUNDAY. 

Morning  greeting  —  handshaking  —  per- 
haps drawing  the  smaller  ones  closer — the 
larger  children  taking  the  seats  farther  from 
the  teacher.  Without  making  them  con- 
spicuous, the  restless  ones  are  seated  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  teacher,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  quiet  children. 

The  conditions  for  attention  thus  secured. 
Miss  Jessie  begins,  "Little  ones,  I  have  a 
beautiful  song  to-day  !  Would  you  like  to 
hear  it  ?  Shall  I  first  tell  it  without  the 
music,  then  with  it? 

"  'All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  things  great  and  small, 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful — 
Our  Father  made  them  all. 

"  'Each  little  flower  that  opens, 
Each  little  bird  that  sings- 
He  made  their  lovely  colors  ; 
He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

"  'He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them 
And  lips  that  we  might  tell 

How^(?(?^/is  God  our  Father 
Who  doeth  all  things  tvell.''  " 

(Music,  "Violet  Song,"  in  "Songs  for  Ivittle 
Children,"  by  Eleanor  Smith). 

Both  times  the  words  are  given  slowly 
and  distinctly,  for  the  object  is  to  give  the 
nieafiing  of  the  song,  then  afterward,  the 
words  are  quickly  learned. 

Songs  may  be  taught  by  giving  a  verse 
each  Sunday  or  all  at  once,  as  a  complete 
^  whole.  The  latter  way  may  be  as  easy  to 
the  children  as  the  first,  if  the  teacher  has 
skill  to  present  the  whole,  then  consider  the 
parts  gradually. 

Instead  of  drilling  on  the  words,  take 
some  happy  way  to  lead  the  children  to  give 


what  they  can  and  the  teacher  supplying 
the  rest.  Each  time  they  will  remember 
more.  One  way  to  impress  the  spirit  of  a 
song,  and  thereby  strengthen  the  remem- 
brance of  the  form  of  it,  is  for  the  teacher 
to  repeat,  with  much  expression,  the  words 
the  child  has  voluntarily  given. 

Her  bright,  ready  manner  must  save  such 
a  method  from  becoming  prosy  or  tedious. 
She  may  be  asked  by  the  little  people  to 
sing  the  song  a  second  time.  If  so  she  will 
be  most  happy  to  do  so — glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deepen  the  impression. 

Miss  Jessie,  after  singing  her  song,  asks, 
"Children,  do  you  like  that?  I  wonder 
whether  anyone  could  tell  us  what  the  song 
says  first?  O,  Hiram  can!  Well?  'All 
things  bright  and  beautiful.'  That  is  it! 
Can  anyone  tell  of  or  show  me  anything 
bright  or  beautiful  ?  Yes,  flowers,  birds, 
sky  and  /  should  say,  little  children  when 
they  look  as  you  do  to-day. 

"What  next  does  the  song  tell  about,  Rob- 
ert ?  'All  things  great!' — children  help 
Robert — 'great  and' — what?  'Great  and 
small.'  What  are  the  biggest,  the  great 
things  our  Father  has  made  ? 

"Yes,  elephant  and  mountain. 

"Now  the  smallest  ? 

"Fly,  mosquito,  ant,  bugs,  etc. 

"Shall  I  tell  the  rest  ? 

"  'All  things  wise  and  wonderful.'  "  (Said 
in  tones  of  wonder).  "  There  are  so  many, 
many  wonderful  things — the  mighty  rocks, 
the  great,  high  mountains,  the  great,  strong 
trees,  etc.  Children,  what  does  the  song 
tell  about  all  these  things?  Yes,  'Our 
Father  made  them  all.' 

"Shall  we  tell  him  we  are  glad  we  are  His 
children  ?  "     (Prayer). 

"Next  Sunday,  bring  something  that  only 
Our  Father  in  Heaven  is  great  enough  to 
make,  and  something  that  a  man  can  make. 
Do  you  know  what  you  are  to  bring  ?  "  ( All 
answer  yes,  and  one  or  two  exclaim,  "I 
know  something  norv,'"  to  which  Miss  Jessie 
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replies,  "  That  is  good,  be  sure  to  hunt  for 
it  and  bring  it.") 

"All  may  try  to  sing  our  new  song  and 
then  we  must  say  good-bye." 

SEVEN'J'H    SUNi:)AY. 

When  all  are  happily  and  suitably  seated 
and  are  looking  at  Miss  Jessie,  she  says,  in 
a  quiet,  gentle  tone,  "Children,  this  morning 
when  I  first  awoke,  there  was  something  in 
my  room  that  Our  Father  had  sent,  and  it 
seemed  to  say 'Good  morning.'  I  wonder 
whether  it  was  in  your  room,  too  ?  " 

(Pauses  to  let  them  think). 

"Edna,  you  think  you  saw  it  ?     What  was 
it  ?     Yes,  the  bright,  happy  sunshine  ;  how 
many  had  sunshine  or  the  light  to  help  them 
dress  ?     All  the  while  it  was  saying  'Good 
morning'  from  Our  Father.     You  remember 
the  letter  Hattie   brought  us   told   us  that 
Our  Father  made  the  sun  to  shine  on  every- 
body.    It  is  one  of  the  very  big  things  and 
the  brightest  He  has   made.     Let  me  sing 
to  you  about  this  morning  sunshine." 
"The  morning  sun  is  shining  bright, 
How  fair  and  golden  is  the  light ; 
'Twas  God  who  sent  it  on  its  way, 
To  give  us  warmth  and  light  to-day." 

(Music — in  "Songs  for  Little  Children.") 

"It  is  here  in  our  room,  still  saying  good 
morning.  Shall  we  answer  that  happy  good 
morning?" 

"  Our  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the 
morning  sunlight." 

"What  nice  little  busy  people  you  have 
been  this  week  to  hunt  up  so  many  things 
as  I  see  you  have  brought.  We  will  have 
two  chairs  and  will  place  on  one  chair,  all 
the  things  that  Our  Father  made,  and  on  the 
other  chair,  all  that  man  made.  When  the 
things  are  put  in  the  right  places,  we  will 
clap  softly  to  say  yes." 

(The  children  bring  stones,  flowers,  shells, 
grass,  apples,  etc.,  for  one  chair ;  boxes, 
knives,  books,  etc.,  for  the  other.  In  the 
placing  there  will   be  some   mistakes,  but 


the  children  are  the  judges;  when  uncertain 
Miss  Jessie  helps  them  to  a  decision). 

"All  who  wish  to  leave  what  they  have 
brought,  may  do  so,  and  we  will  keep  the 
two  lots  to  look  at  again.  As  I  sing  our 
song  you  may  point  to  anything  the  song 
speaks  of;  when  I  say  'bright  and  beautiful' 
point  to  anything  that  you  see  that  is  bright 
or  beautiful — so  with  'great  and  small,' etc." 

After  the  song  is  sung.  Miss  Jessie  puts 
the  question,  "Did  any  of  you  ever  hear  of 
Thanksgiving  Day?  Do  you  know  it  will  soon 
be  here  ?  JVe  are  to  have  a  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  Sunday  school  /lere,  in  orz{  room  ! 

"Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  day  when  every- 
body thanks  the  great  Father  for  all  the 
good  things  he  makes  for  us  to  eat,  wear  and 
enjoy.  We  want  to  have  a  'thank-you- 
day'  next  Sunday  when  we  are  all  together, 
then  we  will  have  another  at  home  during 
the  week. 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  our  thank- 
you-day  and  I  think  this  is  what  we  will  do: 
All  of  you  may  come  here  next  Saturday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock ;  bring  something 
that  our  Father  makes  grow  for  us  to  eat. 

"We  will  make  the  room  beautiful  with 
them,  and  see  how  many  things  we  have  to 
say  'thank  you'  for.  You  may  think  what 
would  be  best  to  do  with  these  things 
after  our  thank-you-day  is  over,  and  tell 
me  next  Sunday. 

(Children  are  much  pleased ;  ask  a  great 
many  questions  as  to  what  is  wanted  and 
are  answered  till  they  know  exactly  what  to 
do.  Each  is  helped  to  decide  what  to  bring 
— red  apples,  squash,  cabbage,  pumpkins, 
red  and  white  corn,  etc.). 

On  the  following  Saturday  they  come 
laden  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  while  Miss 
Jessie  brings  grains  and  autumn  leaves. 

Many  of  the  mothers  are  there  also,  to 
assist,  if  necessary  ;  but  Miss  Jessie  gives 
the  work  to  the  children  ;  the  room  is  soon 
transformed,  and  they  are  delighted  with 
the  beautiful  results  of  their  efforts. 
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EIGHTH     SUNDAY. 

Miss  Jessie  and  the  children  talk  of  the 
beauty  and  use  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  older  children  are  led  to  tell  what  the 
wheat  makes.  Then  a  story  is  told  of  Amy 
who  interviews  the  different  animals — bees, 
squirrels,  ants — and  finds  each  at  work  lay- 
ing by  for  winter.  From  this,  Miss  Jessie 
leads  to  the  same  work  and  provision  made 
by  man,  and  when  barns  and  cellars  are 
full,  we  take  a  day  in  which  to  specially 
thank  Our  Father. 

One  child  asks  for  the  song,  and  Miss 
Jessie    then    expresses    her    desire  for   it. 


(Z^ie  den/  /io-'m  deaiJ^e^n  a/o^e. 


"Mamie  may  tell  what  first  we  shall  sing 
about.  Who  will  tell  the  next  ?  "  (Thus  the 
words  are  quickly  reviewed  before  singing.) 

"Children,  I  have  a  little  new  song  which 
so   beautifully  says  'thank  you  ' — it  is  this: 

"  'All  good  gifts  around  us, 

Are  sent  from  heaven  above. 
Then  thank  our  Father — 

Thank  our  Father  for  His  love.'  " 

(After  slowly  and  expressively  repeating 
the  song,  she  sings  it  ;   then  all  try.) 

"This  will  be  a  'thank  you'  song  which  we 
can  sing  every  day. 

"Now,  little  ones,  what  shall  we  do  with 
all  these  good  things  ?  They  must  not  be 
wasted.  George  thinks  there  may  be  some 
people  who  won't  have  so  much  to  eat 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  we  shall,  and  I  know 
of  some  little  children  whose  papa  has  been 
sick  and  I  hardly  think  has  been  able  to 
earn  much  for  them.  We  might  send  to 
them  as  a  surprise — not  telling  who  sent  the 


good  things  !  And  I  know  of  others;  we 
can  send  some  to  them,  too." 

(Children  are  happy  over  this  idea  of  a 
surprise,  and  agree  heartily.) 

"Are  you  ready  to  listen  very  carefully 
now?  Here  is  a  little  song  from  our 
Father's  Book.     (Reads  from  the  Bible): 

"'Praise  ye  the  Lord;  O  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  for  he  is  good.' 

"It  is  much  like  the  other  new  song — isn't 
it?  Yes,  and  it  means  much  the  same. 
But  this  is  from  the  Bible  and  the  other  is 
not.  Here  are  the  two  songs  written  for 
you  to  take  home — and  in  a  pretty  envelope  ! 


•^'idUt 

z  ^e  /ne 

^£aic/. 

(y  a'Cv-e  Ma^^^d^ 

-u-m/c 

me  ^z^o-ie/, 

■/ai 

Ae 

^d  aoa</.- 

-M. 

/o6 

"You  are  to  ask  mamma  to  read  them  to 
you,  till  you  feel  you  can  tell  them  to  me 
next  Sunday.  Then,  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
you  may  give  them  to  anyone  whom  you 
love  very  much. 

"T  shall  sing  to  you  to-day  as  you  tell  me 
good-bye,  and  I  shall  begin  here  with  Katie; 
all  in  that  row  may  follow  after  her  to  say 
good-bye.  Then  Willie  may  lead  the  next 
row."  As  the  children  come  to  shake 
hands,  she  sings:  "  Good-bye  little  child- 
ren, going  to  your  homes  ;  good-bye  loving 
children,  till  next  Sunday  comes." 

The  aim  has  been  to  develop  the  text  as 
fast  as  the  children  actively  responded  to 
the  ideas.  To  gradually  increase  the  exer- 
cises each  Sunday,  carrying  the  old  along 
as  a  basis  for  the  new,  with  the  following 
result  at    the   end  of  the    eighth    Sunday. 

The  fifty  little  ones  have  been  organized 
into  a  united  whole. 

Through  the  common  interests  much  of 
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their  self-consciousness  has  disappeared, and 
a  long  step  has  been  taken  toward  unselfish- 
ness; a  simple  and  natural  basis  laid  within 
the  range  of  their  comprehension  and  sym- 
pathy, for  the  idea  of  prayer. 

The  texts  and  songs  are  to  the  children 
expressions  of  a  number  of  pleasing  and 
definite  impressions. 


An  intelligent  interest  is  awakened  in 
nature,  as  the  work  which  no  man  can  do. 

The  impressions  have  taken  root  and  are 
yielding  some  visible  fruit.  The  result  is 
clearly  not  due  to  any  one  thing  done,  but 
to  the  sum  of  the  whole  ;  to  the  loving,  in- 
telligent atmosphere  created  by  the  teacher. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Anna  E.  Bryan. 


THE     THANKSGIVING     LETTER. 


"  Muvver,"  said  Johnnie,  "my  Miss  Jessie, 
at  Sunday  School,  says  that  I  may  give  away 
this  little  Fanksgiving  letter  to  somebody. 
Who  do  you  fink  wants  it?  " 

"  Let  me  see  it  again.  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand what  you  are  to  do  with  it." 

"  Do  wiv'  it  !  We're  to  make  somebody 
glad  wiv'  it.  Don't  you  'spose  most  any 
body  would  be  glad  to  read  that  letter, 
muvver  ?" 

"  What  does  it  say  ?  I  do  not  remember. 
Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  No.  I  can  read  it  to  you,' '  and  with  the 
letter  outspread  on  his  mother's  knee,  John- 
nie traced  the  lines  with  one  chubby  finger, 
while  he  warbled: 

"  All  good  gifts  awound  us 

Are  sent  fwom  heaven  above; 
Then  fank  Our  Faver, 
Fank  Our  Faver 
For  His  love." 

Then  in  jubilant  tone  he  recited,  "  Praise 
ye  the  Lord  !  O,  give  fanks  unto  the  Lord 
for  he  is  good." 

"  There,  now,  I  like  such  letters  as  that. 
I  never  did  know  that  Our  Faver  sent  us 
such  lovely  letters,  to  make  us  glad." 

"  Is  my  little  boy  going  to  answer  this 
dear  letter?" 

"  Well,  now,  I  wonder  if  Our  Faver 
'spects  me  to  answer  it,  cause  I'd  hate  to 
dis'point  Him,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  wite. 
I  would  never  have  known  how  to  wead  it, 
only  that  my  Miss  Jessie  said    it    over    and 


over,  till  I  could  wead  it  by  heart.  I'm 
dwefful  afwaid  Our  Faver  will  feel  bad  if 
I  don't  answer  this  lovely  letter.  Can't  you 
wite  it  for  me,  muvver  ?" 

"  No,  little  John,  Our  Father  will  be  bet- 
ter pleased  if  the  answer  comes  from  you." 

"  Dear  me,  pencils  are  so  scwatchy.  I 
never  can  make  a  nice  letter  wiv  'em." 

"  But,  mother  knows  a  way — yes,  two  or 
three  ways — that  don't  need  any  pencils. 
Run  and  get  your  little  chair  and  sit  by  me 
while  we  talk  it  all  over." 

"  Now,  I'm  weddy  to  talk,"  said  John,  as 
he  settled  in  his  chair  so  close  to  mother  that 
she  could  scarcely  sew. 

"  Well,  how  would  it  do  to  talk  a  letter  ?" 

"  That  would  be  first-wate,  for  Our  Faver 
can  hear  little  softly  noises,  when  his  little 
boys  and  girls  want  to  talk  to  Him;  my 
Miss  Jessie  says  so.  I  fijik  I'll  try  that. 
Why,  muvver  !  Oh,  I  never  fought  before 
that  that  was  a  letter.  Do  I  weally  talk 
Our  Faver  a  letter,  every  time  I  pway  ?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  That  is  just  what  it  is, 
and  you  can  answer  this  dear  letter  in  that 
way." 

"  It'll  have  to  be  a  pwetty  long  pway,  for  I 
have  ever  so  many  things  to  fank  Him  for." 

The  little  boy  sat  holding  the  letter  in 
both  hands  and  looking  at  it  with  such  a 
sunny  face  that  his  mother  said,  away  down 
in  her  heart:  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord  !  "  but  she  kept  very 
still,  for  she  knew  the  little  heart  was  talk- 
ing softly  to  itself.     After  a  while  he  looked 
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up  and  said,  "  That  is  o?ie  way.  Is  the 
other  way  nice,  too  ?  And  I  don't  know 
yet  who  would  be  glad  to  get  this  letter." 

"  Do  you  know  any  little  boy  or  girl  who 
cannot  run  and  play  as  my  boy  can?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  There  is  poor,  dear  Tommie 
Shipley,  next  door.  He  has  been  sick-a-bed 
for  years  and  years." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  so  long  as  that,  but  I  think 
he  has  been  in  bed  for  as  much  as  six  weeks. 
Is  he  getting  well  now  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  could  sit  up,  when  I  went  to 
see  him  yesterday,  and  he  said  he  was  dwef- 
ful  glad,  and  I  was  dwefful  glad,  too." 

"  Would  this  Thanksgiving  letter  make 
him  glad  ?  " 

"  I  guess  it  would,  now.  I  don't  believe 
he  knows  a  thing  about  it.  Won't  he  be 
s'prised  to  know  that  Our  Faver  sends  us 
such  lots  of  nice  letters  in  his  Book  ?  Shall 
I  go  wight  over  wiv'  it  now  ?" 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  nicer  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow?" 

"Why?" 

"What  day  is  it?" 

"  Why  it  is  'Fank-you  Day,'  isn't  it  ?  Oh 
how  splendid.     That's  just  the  fing." 

"Yes,  and  Tommie' s  mother  has  had  to 
work  so  hard  to  take  care  of  her  sick  boy 
that  she  must  be  very,  very  tired.  I  am 
afraid  she  will  not  feel  like  cooking  a  nice 
dinner." 

"  Are  we  going  to  have  a  nice  dinner?" 

"  Yes,  a  beautiful.  Thanksgiving  dinner." 

''Plenty  of  it?" 

''Yes,  plenty." 

"  Can  we  take  them  some  of  ours  ?" 

"  I  think  that  would  be  very  lovely." 

"Oh,  what  a  dear,  good  muvver  you  are!" 
he  cried,  as  he  climbed  up  into  her  lap. 

"  And  what  a  precious  little  boy  I  have!" 
she  answered,  while  she  returned  his  hearty 
hugs  and  sweet  kisses. 

"Do  you  see,  John, that  this  is  another  way 
of  answering  the  letter?  If  we  can  make 
Tommie  and  his   mother  glad   we  will  be 


saying  '  Thank  you  '  to  Our  Father  in  the 
very  best  way;  for  we  will  be  using  his 
beautiful  letter  and  the  good  dinner  he  gave 
us  in  just  the  way  he  would  like  to  have  us." 

"  Well,  I  guess  He  will  be  so  glad  He 
won't  know  what  to  do,  hardly." 

Thanksgiving  morning  came  and  a  very 
restless  little  John  asked,  oh  so  many  times. 
Isn't  it  most  time  to  go  to  Tommie's?  " 
before  mother  thought  best  to  let  him  go. 
At  last,  with  shining  face  and  with  the  dear 
letter  clasped  safely  in  his  hand,  he  climbed 
his  neighbor's  steps  and  rang  the  door-bell. 

Mrs.  Shipley  came  to  the  door,  broom  in 
hand. 

"Oh,  good  morning,  John;  I  am  glad  to 
see  you." 

"Good  morning.     May  I  see  Tommie?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  it  will  do  him  good  to  see 
you.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  get 
his  room  in  order  before  you  came.  I  was 
too  tired  yesterday  to  do  it." 

"And  are  you  too  tired  to  get  a  nice 
Fanksgiving  dinner  to-day?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  am,  John." 

"I'm  so  glad.  I  was  dwefful  afwaid  you 
wouldn't  be." 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  'cause  my  muvver  wants  you  to  have 
part  of  our  dinner.  She  says  you're  not  to 
cook  one  bit.  You  just  set  the  table,  and 
the  dinner  will  come  over  from  our  house. 
Aren't  you  glad?" 

"You  dear  little  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Shipley, 
catching  him  up  in  her  arms,  "Yes,  I  am 
glad.  But  I  don't  want  your  mother  to  go 
to  any  trouble  for  me  to-day." 

"  Twoul'le!  It  isn't  twouble.  It  is  'cause 
she  is  so  glad  to-day,  'cause  Our  Faver  is  so 
good.  Don't  you  know  this  is  'Fank-you 
Day?'  Oh,  Tommie,"  he  cried,  scrambling 
down  out  of  her  arms  and  running  to  the 
bed,  "I've  brought  you  a  letter  from  Our 
Faver.  Shall  I  read  it  to  you?  See  here. 
One  part  I  can  sing,  and  one  part  I  can 
wead.     Did  you  know  that  Our  Faver  has 
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given  us  just  lots  of  dear  letters  in  his  Book? 
I  never  knew  it  before,  did  you?" 

Mrs.  Shipley  sat  down  by  the  bed  and 
took  John  in  her  lap,  and  with  his  sweet 
voice  to  lead,  they  sang  the  song  over  and 
over,  and  said  the  verse  together. 

"You  have  done  us  ever  so  much  good, 
and  we  will  thank  Our  Father  all  day.  He 
has  been  very  good  to  us  in  helping  Tom- 
mie  get  well,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  sing 
your  little  letter  many  times,"  said  the  happy 
mother,  as  Johnnie  put  on  his  cap  to  go. 

"Watch  for  the  dinner!"  he  shouted,  as 
he  ran  down  the  steps. 

"Mamma,"  said  Tommie,  as  she  came 
back  from  the  door,  "I  don't  believe  you're 


tired  a  bit  now.  You  look  so  bright  and 
happy." 

"Ifeel  bright  and  happy,  and  that  always 
rests  me." 

She  came  and  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 
kissed  her  little  boy,  and  then  together  they 
sang,  with  all  their  hearts: 

"  All  good  gifts  around  us 

Are  sent  from  heaven  above, 

Then  thank  Our  Father, 

Thank  our  Father 
For  His  love." 

Then  they  said  with  joy,  "Praise  ye  the 
Lord.  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for 
He  is  good."  Emily  A.  Kellogg. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  idea  that 
physical  training  is  needed  in  Normal 
Kindergarten  work  only  for  better  ac- 
tivity in  the  various  games.  To  play  the 
games  well  young  women  certainly  need  a 
suppleness  of  joint  and  springing  power 
which  can  be  gained  very  pleasantly  by 
means  of  exercises  taken  for  that  purpose. 
But  there  is  no  work  in  the  Kindergarten 
from  the  first  "  good  morning  "  to  the  time 
when  the  last  child  leaves  the  room,  that 
does  not  need  very  careful  physical  train- 
ing to  prepare  a  teacher  to  reach  her  best 
powers  of  communicating  truth  to  the 
children. 

I  had  once,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  class 
of  Kindergarten  teachers,  and  a  class  of 
nurses  for  the  sick.  The  first  dealt  with 
little  children  and  were  studying  to  lead 
them  to  better  things  than  they  already 
knew,  to  show  them  how  to  work  in  a  better, 
more  quiet  way  than  they  were  supposed  to 
be  capable  of.  The  second  class  dealt  with 
the  sick  and  dying,  from  those  suffering  the 
most  harmless  ailments  to  men  raving  in 
fever  and  delirium  tremens.     Yet  the  Kin- 


dergarten teachers  were  the  women  whose 
faces  were  drawn  and  lined  with  personal 
contractions.  The  nurses  seemed,  in  many 
individual  cases,  to  express  peace  itself. 
The  contrast  was  so  unexpected,  so  great, 
and  in  all  things  continued  so  steadily,  as 
the  class  work  progressed,  that  it  has  been 
to  me  many  times  since,  a  subject  for 
thought  and  very  deep  regret. 

The  philosophy  of  Froebel,  if  followed 
truly,  would  lead  in  every  phase  of  it  to 
peace  and  to  peaceful  power.  We  cannot 
say  that  Kindergartners  need  to  study  moral 
philosophy,  for  the  Kindergarten  principles 
are  in  themselves  moral  philosophy.  Yet, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  to  make 
evident  in  so  many  cases  the  want  of  repose 
and  gentle  power.  Is  it  not  better  to  look 
such  a  want  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  find  the  remedy,  than  to  excuse  or 
ignore  it  because  it  is  personally  unpleasant 
to  feel  that  it  exists? 

To  be  sure  children  can  often  be  trying 
in  the  extreme,  but  there  is  no  phase  of  a 
child's  mistake,  a  child's  naughtiness,  that 
Froebel  does  not  teach  us  to  meet.     Indeed, 
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from  him  we  have  general  laws  that  apply 
to  all  particulars. 

We  are  the  leaders,  the  children  are  to 
be  led.  Why  not  use  the  great  laws  we 
have  learned,  to  meet  the  mistakes  of  the 
children?  We  are  sure  of  their  truth,  sure 
of  their  possible  success.  If  they  do  not 
Avork  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  children,  any 
more  than  it  is  the  fault  of  the  machine  if 
the  machinist  makes  a  mistaken  application 
of  the  laws  of  mechanics.  It  is  not  Froebel's 
fault.  It  is  someone's  fault.  Whose,  then, 
but  the  teacher's  ? 

We  cannot  truly  say,  then,  that  a  child  is 
"trying."  It  is  our  own  mistake  in  dealing 
with  the  child  that  "tries"  us. 

Often  a  teacher  ends  a  morning's  work 
with  forty  or  fifty  children,  tired  beyond  the 
possibility  of  gaining  rest  enough  to  begin 
the  next  day.  It  seems  very  hard,  then,  to 
say  to  her,  "  So  great  fatigue  is  quite  out  of 
order,  and  unnecessary.  It  is  not  your 
work  that  has  worn  upon  you,  it  is  the  mis- 
application of  natural  laws  in  your  work." 
Yet,  in  most  cases,  this  is  the  truth,  and 
while  there  is  always  more  to  be  learned  in 
the  application  of  great  moral  laws  in  the 
training  of  children,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
slighted  that  without  the  physical  freedom 
to  apply  the  laws  they  never  can  reach 
their  greatest  power  for  use.  Neither  will 
that  power  be  fully  appreciated,  as  a  man 
never  knows  the  full  beauty  of  life  who  can 
not  use  his  feet  and  legs. 

It  is  the  nervous  system  of  a  Kinder- 
garten teacher  that  gets  worn  and  tired  by 
the  end  of  the  morning.  It  is  the  perverted 
state  of  the  nervous  system  that  blinds  her 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  she  cannot  see  her 
own  misapplication  of  great  laws.  Her  own 
irritated  nerves  "try"  her,  not  in  any  slight- 
est degree  the  children. 

Children  know  irritated  nerves  and  reflect 
them,  and  in  the  hardest  cases  of  naughty 
children,  teacher  and  child  reflect  back  and 
forth  upon  one  another  to  an  alarming  ex- 


tent. And,  alas!  how  often  it  is  so  with 
mother  and  child. 

I  am  dealing  now  with  extremes,  because 
I  believe  to  find  the  best  remedy  and  to 
persuade  others  to  use  it,  we  must  deal  with 
extreme  necessities. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  believe  that  a 
perfectly  wholesome  nervous  system  alone, 
will  enable  a  teacher  to  deal  truly  with  little 
children.  But  the  nerves  are  conductors 
to  and  from  the  brain.  Over  them  impres- 
sions are  received  and  expressions  are  sent 
forth.  Unless  the  conductors  are  clear 
channels  and  free,  the  highest  principle  of 
education  may  be  in  our  minds  without  the 
possibility  of  true  expression,  simply  be- 
cause the  physique  will  not  let  it  out. 

Eventually  it  dies,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, for  want  of  expression.  And  the 
resistance  to  a  clear  impression  in  ab- 
normally irritated  nerves  is  in  the  same 
ratio  with  that  to  expression. 

Here  is  where  the  physical  training  for 
Kindergartners  should  begin — in  learning  a 
quiet,  natural  control  of  the  nervous  force. 
The  very  last  of  the  training  should  be  for 
suppleness  and  spring  in  the  games,  for  then 
we  might  be  sure  of  any  amount  of  activity 
without  superfluous  strain  or  effort;  and, 
with  the  sense  of  repose  that  one  always 
feels  to  exist  beneath  the  most  turbulent 
ocean. 

First,  the  aim  should  be  for  quiet  and  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  know  it  so  well  and 
so  truly  that  she  can  at  any  moment  of  the 
day  return  to  it,  if  only  for  one  second. 

The  power  to  receive  clearly  an  impres- 
sion grows  with  our  ability  to  erase  all  pre- 
vious impressions.  Fifty  times  a  day  and 
more  a  Kindergartner  will  need  to  erase,  for 
the  minute,  all  previous  impressions;  to 
erase  the  impression  of  her  own  personal 
life  and  interests  outside  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten ;  to  erase  the  impression  of  the  last 
Game  or  Occupation  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  next ;  to   erase  the  impressions  of 
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the  last  child  in  order  to  deal  clearly  with 
the  next.  And  with  that  power  for  keeping 
clear  channels  comes  the  fuller  realization 
of  the  individuality  and  individual  needs  of 
each  child  we  deal  with.  Napoleon  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  erasing 
previous  impressions,  which  he  used  for  his 
own  personal  ends,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
known  individually  every  man  in  his  army. 
The  power  is  never  to  be  gained,  however, 
without  first  the  clear  realization  of  quiet 
itself,  in  muscle,  nerve  and  mind.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  first  aim  in  physical  training. 

Secondly  should  come  a  training  for 
the  true  direction  of  nervous  power ;  to 
speak  quietly  and  directly.  To  do  this,  one 
must,  of  course,  think  well.  Have  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  what  is  to  be  said,  and  say  it, 
using  only  the  nerves  and  muscles  neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  expression  of  the  thought. 

If  I  wanted  to  telegraph  from  here  to 
New  York,  how  absurd  it  would  seem  for 
me  to  insist  upon  sending  at  the  same  time 
messages  all  over  the  United  vStates.  It 
would  be  no  more  absurd  than  the  way  we, 
in  our  own  bodies,  send  messages  to  hands, 
feet  and  legs,  when  only  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus and  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
needed  for  a  perfect  transmission  of  the 
thought.  When  we  talk  quietly  and  di- 
rectly to  one  another  we  are  conversing 
mind  to  mind.  When  we  use  unnecessary 
effort  there  is  a  physical  fog  which  pre- 
vents mind  reaching  mind.  The  exquisite 
sensitiveness  of  a  little  child  is  finer  than 
even  those  who  study  children  can  appreci- 
ate, and  the  effect  of  a  mind  to  mind  teach- 
ing of  little  children  is  beyond   estimation. 

A  quiet  state  will  be  quickly  reflected  by 
the  children,  a  clear  thought  di7-ectly  ex- 
pressed will  be  truly  received  by  them. 
The  effect  of  habitual  quiet  and  ease  of  di- 
rection on  a  large  Kindergarten,  both  for 
children  and  teacher,  is  beautiful  to  dream  of, 
and  one  of  these  days  may  be  an  actuality. 

We  have  before  us  to  study,  the  response 


of  all  vegetable  life  in  the  laws  of  growth 
from  the  Creator.  Those  same  laws  should 
work  through  us  to  find  themselves  in  the 
children.  They  cannot  do  so  unless  we 
gain  our  physical  freedom  with  the  spiritual 
freedom  which  is  above  it. 

The  sap  in  a  tree  goes  directly  to  the 
parts  to  be  nourished.  The  branches  grow 
directly,  each  to  its  own  place.  The  calyx, 
the  petals,  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  the 
flower,  each  takes  its  own  place  directly,  in 
relation  to  the  whole  flower.  So  truly 
should  the  thoughts  that  are  given  us  come 
to  the  children.  To  make  this  possible,  we 
must  study  and  be  trained  to  the  correction 
of  misdirected  nervous  force,  and  to  its  true 
and  natural  direction. 

First,  apply  this  new  power  of  a  better 
direction  in  the  use  of  the  various  muscles; 
in  the  use  of  the  voice  and  articulation,  and 
then  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  carry  it  on  to 
the  Songs,  Games  and  Occupations. 

If  a  teacher  should  once  acquire  this  re- 
pose and  power  of  direction  together  with 
the  beautiful  strength  of  thought  which  so 
many  Kindergartners  already  possess,  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  day  might  well  flock  to 
her  for  the  lesson  they  themselves  could 
learn  from  each  Gift. 

Lastly,  though  not  by  any  means  least, 
should  come  the  training  for  suppleness  and 
spring,  so  necessary  to  the  games.  The  re- 
pose of  rhythmic  movements  gained  from 
the  first  training  will  give  new  expression 
and  new  power  to  the  supple  movement  in 
the  Games,  and  new  life  to  every  springing 
motion. 

To  sum  the  whole  up,  a  Kindergartner 
needs  physical  training  first,  for  the 
quiet  freedom  of  the  muscles  and  nerves. 
Secondly,  for  the  better  direction  of  both, 
in  all  her  dealings  with  the  children. 
Thirdly,  for  a  more  active  response  to  all 
phases  of  life  expressed  in  the  Games.  A 
better  development  of  the  body  should  come 
with  each  of  these  steps. 
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The  first  prayer  with  the  children  could 
bring  more  fully  every  day  the  sense  of 
quiet,  and  it  might  be  to  that  quiet  to  which 
we  return  every  time  there  comes  a  neces- 
sity for  "erasing  previous  impressions." 

It  is  a  happy  day  for  the  Kindergartner 
when  the  end  of  a  morning's  work  finds  her 
with  the  same  peaceful  repose  which  came 


in  the  morning  prayer,  only  strengthened 
with  the  practice  of  using  its  power  with  the 
children. 

This  is  impossible  without  the  spiritual 
light ;  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible 
without  true  physical  training. 

Annie  Payson  Call. 

Newtonville,  Mass. 


THE    HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT     OF    THE    FROEBEL    SYSTEM. 


'  The  perception  of  the  real  is  a  growth. 
Truth  never  bursts  upon  the  human  mind 
suddenly,  in  the  full  radiance  of  its  won- 
drous blossom,but  slowly, continuously,with  a 
force  that  knows  not  defeat,  it  expands  and 
intensifies  like  the  slow  unfolding  of  the 
embryo  plant.  W.  N.  Hailmann  has  beau- 
tifully expressed  this  thought  in  his  lecture 
on  Froebel's  Gifts. 

There  is  no.  discovery  of  science  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  cultured  minds  of  to- 
day, which  was  not  pre-conceived  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  though  in  a  dim,  uncertain 
way,  by  men  who  represented  the  wisdom 
of  their  age. 

The  history  of  the  science  of  education 
verifies  this  statement.  The  tiny  candle 
flames  which  the  bravery  of  early  educators 
held  high  in  spite  of  opposition,  were  the 
prophecies  of  all  that  we  deem  bright  in 
our  glorious  New  Education. 

Looking  backward  to  the  age  when  the 
culture  of  the  Greeks  was  at  its  height,  and 
following  down  through  the  centuries  the 
principles  of  the  world's  truest  educators, 
we  can  trace  the  germ  of  whatever  we  most 
value  in  the  present  educational  system,  ever 
more  beautifully  imfolding. 

Socrates  was  one  of  the  first  men  who 
practiced  the  conversational  mode  of  edu- 
cation. He  was  accustomed  to  lead,  induc- 
tively, from  concrete  facts  to  ideas.  He  be- 
lieved that  ideas,  instead  of  being  implanted 
from  without,  should  be  logically  developed 
from  within. 


Next  of  importance  in  our  observation 
comes  Aristotle,  a  man  who  won  for  himself 
the  title,  "  Alexander  of  the  intellectual 
world."  Aristotle  was  the  philosopher  of 
the  real,  holding  fast  to  the  investigation  of 
nature,  and  all  her  laws.  Prominent  among 
his  principles  stands  this:  that  in  all  instruc- 
tion and  investigation  we  must  start  with 
known  truths,  or  facts  within  our  actual  ex- 
perience. Aristotle  claimed  that  learning 
should  be  naturally  agreeable,  and  enabled 
his  pupils  to  enjoy  it  by  arousing  their  self- 
activity. 

The  name  of  Comenius  is  one  familar 
among  educators.  Many  of  his  methods 
seem  closely  allied  to  those  of  Froebel. 
He  held  that  in  all  instruction,  the  thing 
must  precede  the  word,  as  the  simple  and 
easy  must  go  before  the  complex.  "  The 
teacher  must  not  begin  by  sowing  plants  in- 
stead of  seeds."  Comenius  was  an  enthusi- 
astic believer  in  object  teaching. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  born  in  1712, 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  was  the  author 
of  that  remarkable  book,  "  Emile,"  some- 
times called  the  "Gospel  of  the  New  Edu- 
cation." Unpractical  and  morbid  in  the 
extreme,  Rousseau  had  little  to  do  with 
anything  but  theory.  But  although  his 
masterpiece,  Emile,  contains  many  faults 
and  impracticable  eccentricities,  it  is  also 
rich  in  valuable  principles.  In  his  plan  for 
the  education  of  the  child,  he  places  great 
emphasis  upon  the  preservation  of  its  indi- 
viduality   and    natural    development.     For, 
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"All  is  good,"  he  says,  "  as  it  comes  from 
the  hands  of  the  Creator."  And  in  ex- 
claiming against  the  folly  of  teachers  who 
treat  children  as  if  they  were  "men  of 
science,"  he  earnestly  entreats  the  teacher 
to  "  begin  with  the  study  of  his  pupil." 

John  Pestalozzi,who  followed  closely  after 
Rousseau,  was  born  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
in  1746.  The  book,  Emile,  which  he  read 
as  a  young  man,  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  his  after  life.  But  Pestalozzi 
contrived  to  combine  the  best  principles 
of  Rousseau  with  some  of  his  own  sound 
ideas,  thus  working  upon  a  more  practical 
basis  than  Rousseau,  hampered  by  a  mis- 
anthropical nature,  could  ever  have  done. 
For  Pestalozzi  actually  devoted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  people.  He  thought  that 
all  education  should  be  intuitional.  The 
child  should  be  taught  the  thing  before  the 
sign,  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. Pestalozzi  looked  upon  the  family 
as  the  seat  of  education,  and  the  mother 
as  one  of  its  most  important  factors.  But 
he  did  not  recognize  in  the  child  its  instinc- 
tive social  faculty,  and  therefore  did  not 
give  children  opportunity  of  cultivating  the 
social  nature.  This  was  one  of  his  greatest 
errors. 

It  is  in  the  author  of  the  Kindergarten, 
and  the  Kindergarten  itself,  as  it  has  been 
developed  from  his  principles,  that  we  are 
most  keenly  interested.  Perhaps  we  could 
not  study  a  life  more  unique  than  that  of  the 
child,  Fredrich  Froebel,  a  child  so  gifted  in 
earnest  conscientiousness  and  power  of 
thought,  yet  so  pathetically  thwarted  in  all 
his  most  innocent  impulses  and  desires.  It 
may  be  that  the  very  loneliness  of  his  days 
gave  birth  to  that  singular  thoughtfulness 
which  characterized  him,  and  surely  the 
remembrance  of  it  intensified  the  longing 
of  the  man  Froebel  to  make  the  lives  of 
other  children  happier  and  more  fruitful 
than  his  own.  We  cannot  read  the  story 
of  this  great  man's  life,  we  cannot  investi- 


gate his  vital,  working  principles,  without 
being  touched  by  his  childlike  simplicity, 
and,  through  every  disappointment,  his  un- 
wavering fidelity  to  the  truth.  His  career 
seems  like  one  unbroken  series  of  discour- 
agements, but,  conquering  all,  his  spirit 
stands  serene,  one  of  the  "  Beacon  Lights" 
of  educational  history.  His  life  and 
practice,  moreover,  constitute  a  progressive 
working  power  in  the  teaching  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

Froebel  was  convinced  that  the  treatment 
of  the  child,  from  the  moment  of  its  birth, 
was  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  believ- 
ed then,  that  from  the  child's  earliest  hours 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  develop  its 
every  faculty.  For,  as  Mme.  M.  Von  Bulow 
expresses  it:  "The  purpose  of  education 
is  to  aid  natural  development  in  all  its  fiill- 
?iess.  Since  then,  development  begins  with 
the  first  breath,  so  also  does  education  be- 
gin then." 

Froebel  thought  of  the  child  as  an  indi- 
vidual organism — a  whole  in  itself,  and,  in 
reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  organic  part  of  a  greater 
whole,  a  social  being,  to  be  trained  and 
fitted  to  discharge  its  duty  to  society.  He 
considered  every  little  child  to  be  "  a 
thought  of  God,"  having  in  itself  the  germ 
of  all  the  Creator  had  designed  it  to  be, 
and  therefore,  to  be  developed  naturally 
and  harmoniously  with  reference  to  its  in- 
dividual nature.  In  every  child  he  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  the  three-fold  nature, 
and  therefore  he  insisted  upon  three-fold 
development,  physical,  mental,  and  moral^ 
as  absolutely  essential. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind 
that  Froebel's  beautiful  idea  of  the  "Child- 
Garden"  sprung  into  life,  and  grew  and  de- 
veloped. 

I  can  find  no  words  which  more  fitly  de- 
scribe the  Kindergarten,  than  those  of  Miss 
Peabody,  familiar  to  every  Kindergartner: 
"  A  Kindergarten  means    a   guarded    com- 
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pany  of  children  who  are  to  be  treated  as 
a  gardner  treats  his  plants,  that  is,  in  the 
first  place  studied  to  see  what  they  are,  and 
what  conditions  they  require  for  the  fullest 
and  most  beautiful  growth;  in  the  second 
place,  put  into,  or  supplied  with  these  con- 
ditions with  as  little  handling  of  their  in- 
dividuality as  possible,  but  with  an  unceas- 
ing genial  and  provident  care  to  remove  all 
obstructions,  and  favor  all  the  circumstances 
of  growth.  It  is  because  they  are  living 
organisms,  that  they  are  to  be  cultivated,  not 
drilled."  If  this  is  the  aim  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, is  it  any  wonder  that  it  is  called  the 
natural  method  of  education  ? 

Froebel  said  that  he  looked  to  America 
for  the  best  fulfilment  of  his  plan.  Could 
he  have  seen  the  particular  work  of  the  free 
Kindergartens  in  this  country,even  his  great 
heart  might  have  been  satisfied. 

If  you  do  not  know  of  the  blessedness  of 
this  mission,  visit  some  free  Kindergarten 
in  any  of  our  large  cities.  Study  the  poor, 
pinched  faces  of  the  ragged  little  occupants, 
many  of  whom  come  from  the  lowest,  most 
degraded  homes.  How  their  eyes  light  up 
as  the  Kindergartner  joins  the  circle  with  her 
cheery  morning  greeting.  Note  the  eager 
interest  in  her  bright,  stimulating  morning 
talk,  which  brings  to  them  a  picture  of  the 
beautiful  out  door  life  with  which  they  are 
sadly  unfamiliar.  And  then,  listen  to  the 
lovely  morning  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  things,  sung  so  softly  and  reverently, 
all  the  little  heads  bowed,  and  all  the  rest- 
less hands  folded.  This  is  only  one  scene 
from  a  growing  work,  carried  on  patiently 
from  day  to  day. 

Froebel  acknowledged  that  although 
perception  is  the  first  essential  in  education, 
perception  or  knowledge  alone  could  not 
educate  the  mind,  but  must  "  go  hand  in 
hand  with  reproductive  activity,"  before  it 
could  be  of  any  ])ractical  benefit.  To 
Pestalozzi's  method  he  added  "  tlie  law  of 
opposites,"   a  law    long   before  discovered. 


but  never  before  then  put  into  actual  use 
among  methods  of  education.  He  holds 
that  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  primarily  to 
contrasts  in  the  qualities  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects. By  these  contrasts  the  mind  is  led 
to  comparison  and  observation,  essentials 
to  proper  thought. 

Throughout  the  sequence  of  Froebel's 
Gifts  and  the  evolution  of  his  Occupations, 
this  logical  "law  of  the  connection  of  con- 
trasts" can  be  traced  as  a  vital,  animating 
principle. 

The  Gifts  and  Occupations  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten tend  directly  to  the  culture  of 
the  perceptive  faculty,  and  the  development 
of  reproductive  activity.  The  Gifts  are  so 
used,  that  through  the  simplest  child-like 
play,  they  may  induce  keen  observation 
and  furnish  new  impressions.  They  offer 
material  for  the  child  to  express  his  thought, 
representing  his  own  experiences  in  tangible 
forms.  The  Occupations  exercise  a  repro- 
ductive influence  and  make  the  child  at 
once  a  creator,  thus  still  further  facilitating 
his  mental  progress. 

The  influence  of  the  songs  and  games  of 
the  Kindergarten  is  perhaps  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  Gifts.  Music  has  alwajs 
exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  the  moral 
nature.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  human 
nature  who  said,  "Let  me  make  the  songs 
of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws  ! "  Throughout  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  sun,  moon  and  stars — and  all 
plant  and  animal  life.  Nature  grows  dearer, 
and  the  child's  conception  of  all  these  newly 
made  friends  more  beautiful  and  vivid.  The 
physicial  and  intellectual  natures  are  also 
strengthened  and  developed.  The  games 
representing  the  trades  broaden  a  child's 
view  of  life,  and  create  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  lives  of  many  classes  of  workers. 
The  games  pave  the  way  for  so  much 
knowledge  to  come,  and  give  so  genuine  an 
interest  in  all  the  wonders  of  Nature,  that 
the  child  becomes  at  once  an  explorer,  and, 
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stimulated  by  the  Kindergartner's  intelligent 
questions  and  her  keen  appreciation  of  his 
small  efforts,  he  is  ever  more  eager  to  dis- 
cover. To  me,  the  music  and  the  songs  and 
games  form  the  soul  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Without  them,  the  flowers  which  bloom 
there  might  be  perfectly  formed,  indeed, 
but  they  would  be  colorless,  and  utterly 
without  fragrance. 

The  Kindergarten  is  complete.  There  is 
no  natural  faculty  of  the  human  being  that 
has  not  been  studied,  and  provided  for, 
within  its  ample  limits.  It  is  not  a  system 
of  putting  in,  so  much  as  a  method  of  draw- 
ing out,  and  developing  the  child's  best 
natural  powers,  with  reverent  regard  for 
his  free  individuality,  just  so  far  as  is 
possible  without  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  All  this  is  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  industry  a  delight,  and 
knowledge  through  the  means  of  play  most 
attractive.  The  Kindergarten  exercises  and 
gives  more  perfect  control  of  the  body,  it 
stimulates  the  observation,  it  cultivates  and 
refines  the  imagination,  and  awakens  every 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  historv  of  civili- 


zation when  the  greatest  importance  was 
attached  to  the  culture  of  the  physical 
being;  there  was  another  time  when  the 
greatest  attention  was  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect;  but  at  all  times  through 
the  history  of  the  whole  world,  men  have 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
their  total  dependence  upon  Him  as  the 
author  of  all  being. 

The  time  has  come  when  all  three  natures 
physicial,  mental  and  sf)iritual,  in  their 
ripest  development,  are  considered  the 
ultimatum  of  the  New  Education. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mittd,  and  with 
all  thy  strength  .'" 

Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  this  great  and 
first  commandment — the  whole  tem.ple  of 
God,  consecrated  to  His  service — a  sojil, 
purified,  elevated  to  any  sacrifice,  a  mind, 
cultivated  to  its  highest  capacity,  a  strength, 
developed  in  every  muscle  and  sinew,  every 
power  perfected  for  the  service  of  God  and 

^^^^  '■  Taura  D.  Matson. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


*  Read  at  the  graduating  exercises   of  Miss   Van  Wagenen's 
Kindergarten  Training  Class,  New  York,  June,  iSgo. 


SELF-CONTROL  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN— FOUNDATION  TEMPERANCE  WORK. 


'T  don't  need  it  any  more,  I  can  take 
care  of  myself  now."  The  speaker  is  a  tiny 
five-year-old  in  a  Free  Kindergarten,  and 
he  holds  towards  the  smiling  Kindergartner 
a  handkerchief  she  had  given  him  to  bind 
over  his  mouth  to  help  him  remember  to 
take  care  of  his  lips. 

She  takes  it,  saying,  'T  am  glad.  Bring 
your  chair  back  to  us,"  and  the  little  fellow 
returns,  as  happy  as  possible,  remembering 
this  time  "  to  take  care  of  his  lips,  because 
if  everybody  spoke  so  loud,  nobody  could 
be  heard." 

So  it  is  always  in  the  true  Kindergarten. 
The  children  are  led  to  acquire  habits  of 
self-control,    and   really    feel,    though    un- 


consciously, the  joy  self-mastery  gives. 
When  they  can  "take  care  of  themselves," 
they  are  allowed  to  take  care  of  "the  babies" 
who  are  yet  too  small  and  have  not  learned 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  pretty  to 
see  how  they  take  care  of  hands,  feet,  lips, 
etc.,  to  show  the  babies  and  help  them. 
This  often  creates  a  habit  of  self-control 
so  strong  that  it  is  a  moral  possession  for  life. 
Direct  temperance  lessons  are  given  in 
stories  and  in  other  ways.  The  drunkard 
is  a  man  who  "can't  take  care  of  himself," 
and  so  the  policeman  has  to  take  him  and 
lock  him  up  in  jail.  Whiskey  makes  him 
so,  and  many  little  ones  know  from  sad 
experience  its  influence  in  the   home.     All 
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this  direct  temperance  training  and  the 
training  of  the  senses  are  not  to  be  under- 
valued. The  daily  discipline  of  the  true 
Kindergarten,  with  its  training  to  self-con- 
trol as  a  habit  in  its  little  ones,  surely  lays 
the  best  foundation  for  a  temperate  life. 

An  old  man  came  into  our  Mission  Kin- 
dergarten one  day,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
little  child.  His  face  bore  the  marks  of  a 
hard  fight  with  intemperance,  in  which,  at 
last,  he  seemed  to  have  won.  "  She  will 
make  me  bring  her  every  day,' '  he  said,  "and 
when  she  comes  home,  it's  '  Grandpappy, 
let's  play  Kindergarten,'  and  she  shows  me 
how  the  birds  fly."  He  looked  down  at 
her  and  his  voice  faltered  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  he  said,  "Ah,  Miss,  this  little 
child  will  never  have  the  struggle  a  poor 
old  sinner  like  me  has,  because  you  start 
them  rights  Many  are  thus  touched,  and 
it  is  inexpressibly  sad  to  see  these  men  stop 


and  look  at  the  little  children,  who  are  im- 
bibing with  every  breath  habits  of  self-con- 
trol, neatness,  law  and  order,  and  true  free- 
dom, and  think  what  they  might  have  been 
if  they  had  been  "started  right."  Surely  as 
the  twig  is  inclined  the  branch  will  grow, 
and  in  these  years  habits  for  life  are  being 
formed  and  each  good  habit  is  so  strength- 
ened by  repetition  that  the  child  is  building 
unconsciously  to  himself,  a  character  for  life. 
And  words — words  often  so  futile  later — 
given  judiciously  by  the  wise  Kindergart- 
ner,  are  lessons  of  life — told  in  stories — 
revealed  in  nature.  These  words  are  power 
words  indeed  !  Each  one  is  a  seed  and 
lives  and  grows  in  the  little  minds  eternally. 
Truly  now  is  the  sowing  time  for  the  fullest 
harvest ;  in  the  springtime,  in  the  Child- 
Garden,  where  the  ready  soil  eagerly  awaits 
the  seed,  and  the  Sunshine  of  Love  ever 
waits  to  warm  it.  Eva  Magruder. 


THE   WISE    TURKEY. 


Once  upon  a  time,  not  very  long  ago,  a 
mother-turkey  sat  patiently  on  a  nest  full  of 
eggs  for  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  she  was  made  very  happy  by  hearing 
a  dozen  or  more  weak  little  chirps  under 
her.  She  well  knew  that  the  hard,  speckled 
shells  of  her  eggs  had  broken  apart,  and 
that  baby  turkeys  were  coming  out  of 
them. 

She  kept  them  covered  with  her  warm 
feathers,  and  moved  very  gently,  so  as  not 
to  hurt  the  little  things.  When  they  were 
all  hatched  and  strong  enough  to  walk,  she 
left  the  nest  with  its  empty  shells,  and  told 
her  turkeys  to  follow  her  to  a  near  field, 
where  fat,  juicy  bugs  and  grasshoppers  were 
to  be  found  in  plenty.  They  fed  on  these 
from  morning  till  night,  and  grew  finely. 

They  were  a  very  happy  family,  indeed, 
till  one  sad  day  something  hurt  the  mother 
on  one  of  her  feet.     The  foot  swelled  badly, 


and  must  have  been  vesy  painful.  For 
several  days  she  limped  to  the  field,  but  she 
could  not  go  far  enough  to  find  all  the  food 
her  babies  needed.  They  cried  with 
hunger.  The  poor  turkey  looked  very  un- 
happy, and  tried  to  think  what  to  do  to 
keep  her  little  turkeys  from  starving. 

One  evening  soon  after,  she  was  seen  sit- 
ting by  another  turkey-hen,  and  talking  to 
her  in  turkey  fashion.  Next  morning  they 
went  to  the  field,  and  together  fed  the 
hungry  turkeys.  When  another  morning 
came,  the  mother  was  too  sick  to  go  to  the 
field;  she  left  her  babies  with  her  friend 
and  went  off  alone  to  a  shady  fence-corner, 
where  she  was  found  dead  a  few  hours 
afterward. 

The  turkey  friend  was  good  and  kind  to 
the  orphans,  and  fed  and  took  care  of  them 
till  they  were  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves. — /.  M.  Jf.  in  School  and  Home. 
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THE    THISTLE-BALL    BEE. 


Dick  and  Patsey  were  two  little  children 
who  were  on  a  visit  to  their  grandmother  at 
Dorswin.  Dick  was  seven  and  Patsey  five 
years  old.  It  was  a  very  hot  day  in  August. 
They  had  been  happily  playing  in  the  sand 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  apple-tree  until 
mamma,  seeing  some  heavy  clouds  gather- 
ing, had  sent  them  across  the  fields  into  the 
pasture  to  pluck  some  big  thistle-flowers 
before  the  rain,  so  that  she  might  show  them 
how  to  make  thistle-balls. 

"But  they  will  prick  my  fingers,  mamma," 
said  Dick. 

"  You  must  handle  them  carefully  be- 
tAveen  the  prickers,"  said  mamma.  "You 
may  take  the  knife  which  papa  gave  you 
and  cut  the  thistles  and  Patsey  may  take 
a  newspaper  in  which  to  bring  them 
home." 

They  trotted  off  very  happily  and  soon 
returned  with  the  paper  full  of  the  big 
flowers;  so  when  the  rain  came  pouring 
down,  and  the  little  people  could  not  go  out 
to  their  usual  play,  mamma  told  them  to 
bring  the  thistles  up-stairsinto  the  big  hall, 
and  call  the  older  children,  and  they  would 
have  a  thistle-ball  bee. 

"What  is  that  ?"  asked  Dick. 

"  Don't  you  remember,"  said  mamma, 
"that  last  week  Aunt  Rachel  went  to  a 
quilting-bee  and  helped  to  make  a  bed- 
quilt?  Ours  will  be  a  thistle-ball  bee,  and 
we  will  make  ever  so  many  thistle-balls." 

So  Susie  and  the  twins,  Harry  and  Belle, 
came  with  knives  and  scissors  and  cut  off 
first  the  long  prickly  leaves  on  each  side  of 
the  stem,  then  the  little  green  scales,  so 
beautifully  arranged  one  over  the  other, 
holding  tight  the  white  feathery  flower  with 
its  bright  top.  The  little  ones  waited  pa- 
tiently until  this  was  done  and  then  they 
took  the  stems  in  their  hands  and  pulled  out, 
one  by  one,  all   the  pink  heads.     "  Blue," 


little  Patsey  called  them.  She  had  not  yet 
learned  to  distinguish  colors.  Perhaps  we 
should  call  them  purple.  They  were  cer- 
tainly a  purplish  pink. 

"  They  look  now  like  little  white  dust 
brushes,"  said  Dick. 

"  Yes,"  said  mamma;  "but  I  will  put  them 
on  a  string  and  hang  them  in  a  sunny  win- 
dow, and  to-morrow  you  will  see  what  soft, 
round,  fluffy  balls  they  will  be.  And  now^ 
Susie,  can  you  tell  me  the  different  parts  of 
this  flower  ?" 

"The  green  part  is  the  calyx,"  said  Susie, 
"and  I  think  the  purple  part  is  the  cor- 
olla, but  I  do  not  see  any  stamens  and 
pistils." 

"This  is  a  composite  flower,"  said  mam- 
ma, "and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  do  not 
understand  it.  The  thistle  is  not  a  single 
flower,  but  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Each  of 
those  white  threads,  with  purple  heads,  is  a 
flower  by  itself.  It  has  its  own  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  the  seed  is  at  the  end.  I  would 
not  throw  out  these  threads  which  we  have 
picked  out.  The  seed  is  not  ripe  and  it 
might  do  no  harm,  but  it  is  safest  to  burn 
them,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
wind  carrying  the  seeds  and  planting  them 
in  the  farmer's  hay  fields.  Then  next  year 
he  would  have  a  crop  of  thistles  instead  of 
sweet  hay  and  clover." 

"Well,  what  are  thistles  good  for  any 
way?"  said  Harry. 

"To  make  thistle-balls,"  said  Patsey.  "To 
feed  the  donkey  with,"  said  Dick. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  and  Dick  and  Patsey  looked  up  at 
mamma's  window  and  there  they  saw  a 
whole  row  of  fluffy  balls,  three  times  as  large 
as  the  little  dust  brushes  which  mamma  had 
hung  there  the  night  before. 

Julia  M.  Davenport. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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EXTRACT    FROM    FROEBEL'S    LETTERS.* 


Several  years  have  elapsed  since  you, 
dear  friend,  personally  observed  our  edu- 
cational efforts,  sympathizingly  testing  them 
in  special  reference  to  your  fatherly  relation, 
and  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  fatherly  duties 
which  are,  to  you,  pre-eminently  important. 
The  birthday  festival,  whether  it  be  one's 
own,  or  that  of  a  friend,  recalls  to  one's  re- 
membrance whole  portions  of  the  earlier 
life,  its  promise  and  its  sentiments. 

So  your  birthday  festival,  which  I  keep 
to-day  in  my  heart  quietly  but  with  feelings 
which  you  will  certainly  share  with  me,  re- 
calls many  of  the  experiences  we  had  in 
common  during  our  struggling  life  together. 
It  recalls  many  of  the  purposes  we  formed, 
many  of  the  resolutions  we  made  for  the 
life  to  come,  in  our  earlier  youth. 

So  also  returns  to  me  a  promise  given  to 
you.  Let  me  therefore,  dear  friend,  cele- 
brate thy  birthday,  which  is  to  me  also  a 
true  life-feast,by  beginning  to-day  to  redeem 
my  word. 

The  high  rank  which  we  assigned  to  in- 
struction in  the  science  of  forms,  in  com- 
parison with  instruction  in  language, 
made  our  instruction  in  the  science  of 
forms  even  then  a  special  object  of  your 
attentive  observation;  so  that,  when  the 
joyous  information  of  a  happy  increase  of 
your  family  by  a  healthy  son  called  you 
from  us,  I  was  obliged  to  give  you  the  firm 
promise  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, I  would  present  to  you,  in  its  whole- 
ness, the  science  of  form  in  respect  to  its 
inner  established  condition  and  the  mutual 
dependence  of  all  its  parts,  and  especially 
demonstrate  ihe  inner  significance  of  the 
forms  and  the  formations,  and  the  import- 
ance of  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  them 

*An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Friedrich  Froebel  to  a 
friend  on  the  celebration  of  his  birthday. 


— to  which  you  paid  some  attention  while 
with  us. 

Some  time  ago,  you  repeatedly  urged  me 
to  fulfill  this  promise;  and  in  order  to  assist 
me  in  overcoming  the  hindrances  which 
you  knew  from  experience  would  always 
stand  in  my  way — because  you  often  wit- 
nessed how  any  prospect  of  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  my  principles  increased  my 
strength,  and  how  work  for  that  purpose  is 
my  pleasantest  employment — you  encour- 
agingly added,  that  the  young  circle  of 
vigorous,  animated  children,  whose  educator 
you,  in  company  with  your  faithful  wife, 
had  hitherto  been,  had  now  reached  such 
an  age  as  to  require  strong  intellectual  food 
in  the  form  of  instruction;  and  having  been 
hitherto  their  educator,  you  wish  now,  still 
in  union  with  your  wife,  to  be  their  first 
teacher.  So  I  will  now,  as  far  as  is  possible 
in  writing  and  without  diagrams,  communi- 
cate to  you  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
science  of  forms  and  formation,  as  it  has 
been  practically  applied  here,  though  only 
in  outline,  yet  retaining  the  inner  living  co- 
herence. 

Since  this  subject  of  instruction  seems  to 
me  quite  essential  for  a  fundamental  educa- 
tion which  will  satisfy  the  nature  of  man, 
I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
me,  by  the  demand  coming  to  me  from  so 
many  quarters,  to  place  it  before  the  public 
for  general  examination.  I  think  that  thus 
I  shall  not  only  most  completely  meet  your 
wish  and  your  requirement,  and  so  best 
celebrate  the  present  day,  but  I  hope  also 
to  turn  to  this  subject  the  attention  of  many 
thinking  parents,  and  especially  of  many 
thinking  fathers,  who  will  not  only  have  for 
it  as  vivid  sympathy,  but  will  also  give  it  as 
thorough  a  trial  as  you,  my  friend. 

Should  you,  therefore,  find  many  things 
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which  seem  to  you  remote  and  isolated 
from  your  special  aim,  ascribe  the  fact  to 
two  reasons:  First,  that  the  instruction  may 
be  recognized  and  brought  into  application 
with  each  subject  of  education,  as  each  is 
by  no  means  to  be  treated  as  isolated  nor 
yet  as  possessing  fundamental  principles 
which  apply  to  no  other;  second,  as  each 
not  only  stands  in  general  relation  to  each 
of  the  others,  but  even  in  relations  which 
fully  complete  and  properly  belong  to  indi- 
vidual subjects  of  instruction  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  this  case,  the  relations  of  form  to 
language. 

With  you,  who  earnestly  examine,  I  need 
not  fear  that  incompleteness  in  my  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject  will  restrain  you 
from  a  practical  application  of  that  repre- 
sentation, but  rather  I  may  rejoice  in  being 
able  to  write  to  you  with  the  consciousness 
that  each  gradual  advance  in  the  successful 
application  of  what  is  here  stated  and  in- 
timated will  introduce  you  to  a  new  life, 
fill  you  with  increasingly  active  interest  in 
the  object,  and  make  you  more  and  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  nature  and 
spirit. 

Permit  me  to  connect  my  present  com- 
munications concerning  the  science  of  form 
and  formation  with  our  former  conversa- 
tions on  that  subject.  You  will  certainly 
still  remember  how,  in  the  first  place,  we 
were  always  obliged  to  proceed  from,  and 
return  to  the  following  statements;  forma- 
tion is  the  expression  of  an  inner  life,  of  an 
inner  working  active  power ;  form,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  defined  by  an  outward  force. 

Formation  is  pre-eminently  the  expres- 
sion of  an  inner  life;  form  is  pre-eminently 
the  expression  of  an  outward  equilibrium 
defined  by  force;  but  both  form  and  form- 
ation are  the  effect  of  a  defining,  requiring 
force  and  life. 

Cob  den,  III. 


But  force  and  life  in  accordance  with 
their  nature,  produce  order,  symmetry,  and 
similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  the  sides  of 
the  forms  resulting  from  their  action;  there- 
fore force  and  life  must  also  condition  these 
qualities,  and  express  them  in  every  form 
and  formation;  consequently  where  these 
qualities  are  expressed  in  form  and  forma- 
tion, there  also  force  and  life  must  neces- 
sarily work  to  limit  and  define.  From  the 
nature  of  the  force  and  of  the  life  we  must 
therefore  be  able  to  determine  the  appear- 
ance and  kind  of  the  form  and  formation, 
and  reversely  to  decide  upon  the  acting 
power  and  life  from  the  form  and  formation. 

Each  particular  individual  force,  each 
particular  individual  life  must  have  its  par- 
ticular expression,  an  expression  peculiar 
to  it,  and  must  therefore  condition,  and  re- 
quire a  particular  form  and  formation. 
Consequently  a  force  and  life  which  acts 
upon  all  sides,  and  alike  upon  each  side, 
also  conditions  an  all-sided  form  and  form- 
ation, and  a  power  which  acts  differently 
on  different  sides  conditions  a  form,  the 
sides  of  which  are  dissimilar. 

But  experience  teaches  that  one  can  con- 
clude upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
working  force  and  life  from  the  form  and 
formation  in  two  entirely  different  ways; 
either  directly  from  the  like  kind  to  the  like 
kind,  for  example,  from  unity  to  unity,  or 
from  manifoldness  to  manifoldness;  or  in 
the  opposite  way,  from  unity  to  manifold- 
ness and  the  reverse.  However,  a  strictly 
defined  relation  is  expressed  in  each  of  the 
two  cases,  a  relation  which  renders  it  pos- 
sible to  argue  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known; only,  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclu- 
sion, it  is  essential  that  we  should  know  the 
character  of  the  relation;  that  is,  whether 
it  is  a  direct  likeness  or  an  opposite  dis- 
similarity. 

Translated  by  Josephine  Jarvis. 


The  greatest  deeds  of  a  man  are  but  the  developed  emotions  of  an  infant's  soul. 
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TEACH    CHILDREN    TO   TALK. 


Have  a  certain  part  of  the  day  set  apart 
in  which  the  little  folks  are  allowed  to  tell 
about  things  they  have  seen;  not  places, 
but  things.  Once  upon  a  time,  as  noted 
novelists  say,  I  had  a  bright  class  of  pri- 
mary children  that  had  been  pushed  up 
from  first  grade  for  lack  of  room.  They 
were  obedient,  loving  and  studious;  could 
write  pretty  descriptions  and  read  them,  but 
when  asked  to  tell  anything  in  their  own 
words,  failed,  with  the  distressing  accom- 
paniment of  blushes,  tears  and  sobs,  with 
little  pitiful,  soft  cries  of  "I  can't,  we  can't!" 
I  made  two  divisions  of  the  class,  gave  each 
some  fanciful  name,  and  then  set  them  to 
work.  One  division  was  asked  to  notice 
every  thing  alive  seen  by  the  members 
going  home,  the  other  was  to  notice  every 
thing  not  alive;  at  lessons,  every  time,  each 
child  was  asked  to  name  the  thing  or  things 
seen. 

The  next  night,  flowers,  insects  or  birds 
were  to  be  noticed.  The  next,  men  and 
women;  the  next,  clouds,  sunset,  stars,  etc., 
making  the  lessons  first  general,  then  par- 
ticular. Little  by  little  the  children  would 
add  a  few  words  of  description  to  the  men- 
tion of  a  name.  After  a  week  or  two  I  re- 
quested them  to  tell  about  anything  in  a 
certain  room  in  the  house.  Then  each  child 
was  allowed  to  bring  a  box  containingsome- 
thing  to  be  talked  about;  the  article  to  be 
shown  at  the  same  time.  Then  a  bundle, 
at  another  time  an  envelope.  At  Christmas 
time  they  brought  all  their  gifts  and  told 
about  them.  A  child  could  bring  a  whole 
box  of  tools,  if  he  would  consent  to  stand 
upon  the  platform  or  in  front  of  the  entire 
school  and  hold  up  one  article  after  another, 


telling  its  name  and  uses.  If  he  hesitated 
for  a  word,  other  members  of  the  class 
were  allowed  to  help  him. 

The  first  time  a  child  came  in  front  of  the 
school,  she  would  cling  to  my  dress  or  hand; 
then  the  arm  of  my  chair  would  be  a  help, 
and  about  the  third  time,  Susie  would  stand 
erect,  so  much  interested  in  her  story  that 
she  would  entirely  forget  to  be  timid.  I 
asked  them  to  tell  about  birthday  and 
Thanksgiving  dinners.  Once,  as  a  great 
reward,  I  permitted  them  to  tell  stories;  and 
it  was  charming  to  see  the  darlings  with 
their  bright  eyes  and  the  rose-flush  on  their 
cheeks,  and  'twas  delightful  to  listen  to  the 
baby  voices  that  told  about  the  "  Glass 
Slipper,"  the  "Three  Bears,"  and  the  "Ugly 
Duck."  Everybody  wanted  to  tell  a  story, 
and  the  afternoon  exercises  threatened  to 
become  endless. 

My  pupils  began  to  talk  easily  and  well 
upon  almost  every  subject  they  could  com- 
prehend. Sometimes  for  a  change,  one 
child  would  tell  something  very  interesting, 
and  the  others  would  repeat  it;  again,,  they 
would  write  from  memory — entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  dictation  that  is  often  giv- 
en to  children. 

Yes,  of  course  it  was  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble for  the  teacher,  and  it  meant  hard  work 
and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  paid, 
for  that  class  observed  closely,  described 
well  in  written  work,  and  talked  easily  and 
fluently  while  they  were  yet  little  children. 
I  am  sure  they  can  never  lose  what  they 
gained  in  those  eagerly  looked-for  lessons 
in  the  old  school-house  under  the  maple 
trees.  Minnie  T.  Hatch, 

In  Iowa  Normal  Monthly. 


A    moment's   work    on    clay    tells   more 
than  an  hour's  labor  on  brick.      So  work 


should  be  done  on  children's  hearts  before 
they  harden. 
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DOES    THE    KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING    AID    THE    PRIMARY    TEACHER? 


In  answer  to  the  question  in  a  recent 
Popular  Educator,  "  Does  the  Kindergarten 
Training  aid  the  Primary  Teacher?"  I  will 
say  emphatically,  Ves. 

If  children  are  kept  in  the  Kindergarten 
for  a  sufificient  length  of  time  to  receive  a 
thorough  training  under  good  instructors,  it 
//lust  and  does  greatly  aid  the  primary 
teacher. 

The  children  who  have  handled  objects, 
observed  them  and  talked  about  them,  have 
stored  up  a  vast  number  of  concepts  which 
lays  the  very  foundation  for  the  teaching  of 
reading. 

I  have  found  that  children  trained  in  the 
Kindergarten  take  to  reading  with  much  less 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  those 
not  so  trained.  They  observe  differences 
and  similarities  in  words,  much  more  readily 
grasp  the  association  of  words  with  their 
corresponding  objects,  thus  forming  clearer 
concepts,  and  express  their  thoughts  in  much 
clearer,  better  language  than  those  not 
having  had  this  training. 

As  to  the  aid  in  number  which  the  train- 
ing gives,  it  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  All 
the  previous  work  with  objects,  in  which 
they  have  incidentally  become  acquainted 
with  number,  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
primary  teacher.  Children  advanced  much 
more  rapidly  and  with  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  number  who  have  had  this 
previous  work. 

Writing,  at  its  best,  is  a  difficult  branch 
to  deal  with,  with  any  degree  of  success 
during  the  first  primary  year. 

Why  ?  Because  the  child  fails  first  to 
see  form.  Second,  his  hand,  without  hav- 
ing been  previously  trained,  fails  to  produce 
the  form  which  he  may  have  in  mind. 

These  two  principal  difficulties  are  par- 
tially overcome  with  children  previously 
trained   in    the   Kindergarten.     They  have 


been  taught  to  observe  form,  and  their 
hands  have  been  trained  in  various  ways  to 
reproduce  form. 

I  find  children  coming  from  the  Kinder- 
garten, awake,  and  well  trained  in  school 
ways.  A  Kindergarten  need  not  necessarily 
be  more  disorderly  than  a  first  primary 
school,  which  again  need  not  necessar- 
ily be  more  severely  disciplined  than  a  well- 
regulated  Kindergarten. 

If  it  be  true  that  children  are  much  more 
difficult  to  govern  having  been  trained  in  a 
Kindergarten,  then  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere.  Either  the  training  has  given 
them  too  much  freedom,  or  the  primary 
teacher's  discipline  is  too  severe. 

In  my  experience  with  Kindergarten- 
trained  children  it  is  a  rare  exception  that 
they  do  not  know  the  six  colors  perfectly. 

The  knowledge  of  solids  which  children 
get  in  the  Kindergarten  is  very  helpful  as 
a  foundation  for  our  drawing  in  primary 
work. 

We  can  scarcely  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  its  manifold  blessings 
in  the  line  of  busy  work  for  our  primary 
children.  There  is  development,  refine- 
ment, rest,  and  what  not,  in  it. 

We  shall  hail  the  day  when  all  primary 
teachers  and  Kindergarten  teachers  shall  be 
more  closely  connected  in  their  work,  shall 
be  working  more  in  unison.  We  must  go 
down  to  Kindergarten  principles  and  build 
our  work  upon  them. 

We  shall  hail  the  day,  too,  when  the  pub- 
lic spirit  shall  see  the  need  of  free  Kinder- 
gartens in  every  school  district  in  our  land; 
and  when  all  children  shall  be  blessed  with 
a  thorough  Kindergarten  training  before  en- 
tering our  primary  schools. 

Rose  Jackson. 

Primary  TeacJier,  Hartford,  Ct. 
{From  Popular  Educator.) 
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THE    KINDERGARTEN    IN    OTTAWA,    CANADA. 


Had  the  poet  who  sang  of  "the  sunny, 
sunny  hours  of  childhood,"  witnessed  the 
blossoming  of  the  lonely  life  of  the  great 
Froebel  into  the  Kindergartens  which  en- 
noble and  bless  the  infancy  of  our  land, 
how  potent  would  have  been  his  song! 
Pausing  on  the  threshold  of  the  principal 
Kindergarten  in  the  Canadian  capital,thrilled 
with  vague  pleasure  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  so  much  beauty  of  form  and  color, 
ere  examining  in  detail  the  various  items  of 
beautiful  work  which  together  make  up  so 
pleasing  a  whole,  we  can  scarcely  realize 
that  seventy  little  ones,  ranging  in  age  from 
four  to  seven  years,  are  gathered  within 
those  four  bright  walls — so  perfect  is  the 
hush,  as  each  child  awaits  the  teacher's 
signal  for  morning  prayer. 

The  sweet  little  song,  "God  is  Love,"  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit,  proved  an  in- 
centive to  interesting  conversation,  in  which 
the  children  bore  a  ready  part.  So  many 
things,  on  their  way  to  school,  had  told  the 
dear  little  tots  that  God  was  Love— the 
birds  above,  the  flowers  beneath,  the  beauty 
of  the  sweet  June  morning.  Each  en- 
couraged by  teacher's  ready  attention, 
describes  in  appearance,  and  often  by  name, 
the  birds,  insects,  fish  or  flowers,  which 
have  attracted  his  attention.  Each  tells 
his  little  story  clearly  and  well,  and  is  taught 
to  guard,  with  pleasing  politeness,  against 
those  interruptions  of  another  sometimes 
prompted  by  childish  impetuosity. 

Then  the  weaving,  picture  sewing,  chain 
making  and  modeling — with  what  nimble 
fingers  the  infants  of  our  generation  are 
gifted.  Yet  the  fingers  are  but  a  faint  il- 
lustration of  the  culture  of  the  mind,  in  its 
perceptive  and  inventive  faculties;  of  the 
manner,  graceful  and  free,  because  natural 
and  self-forgetful,  in  the  interest  of  life 
around;     of     the     morals,    their   motto,    as 


announced,  by  the  beautifully  illuminated 
lettering  above  their  heads,  being  Love — 
love  to  one  another,  to  the  animal  creation, 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  who  "made  and 
loveth  all." 

Passing  through  to  the  playroom,  whose 
smooth  floor  is  marked  in  circles,  enclosed 
and  bisected,  we  raise  our  eyes  to  the 
illuminated  warning,  "Deep  Meaning  often 
lies  in  Childish  Play."  But  the  little  ones, 
unconscious  of  the  meaning,  like  butterflies, 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  hour,  and  still  in 
song  are  trained  to  thoughts  amiable  and 
lovely,  while  their  little  bodies  are  exercised 
in  graceful  play. 

The  freedom  and  courtesy  to  each  other, 
with  which  the  little  boys  and  girls  mingle 
in  the  games,  marching  and  "doubling," 
hand  in  hand,  selecting  partners  and  ex- 
changing graceful  little  bows,  are  to  the 
observer  charming  as  the  dance,  without 
its  objectionable  features — if  there  be  any, 
as  some  good  people  say.  With  almost 
childish  interest,  we  watch  the  games,  on 
the  watch  for  "deep  meaning."  Is  there 
any  in  the  action  of  sweet,  little  fair-haired 
Bessie,  for  instance,  who,  "waited  to  be 
caught,"  as  Georgie  averred,  sweet  little 
willing  captive;  or  in  that  of  Laurie  — 
sturdy  little  man,  who,  shoeing  a  horse, 
dealt  such  lusty  blows  as  called  into  exer- 
cise the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  victim. 

Thus  do  the  teachers,  with  skill  and  care, 
play  upon  that  delicate  instrument,  human 
nature,  so  pliant,  so  easily  molded,  in  these, 
the  opening  years  of   life.     Ah,  children — 
"You  do  not  even  dimly  realize 
The  great  responsibility  you  are." 
How  faithfully  the  responsibility  has  been 
discharged,  the  coming  generation  may  in- 
dicate, but  eternity  alone   can  make  plain. 
Annie  Crawford. 

From  School  and  Home. 
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THE    ARTS    OF    EXPRESSION. 


"The  husks  and  shells  of  expression 
have  had  sufficient  attention;  we  have 
now  to  deal  with  the  living  kernel  of  truth. 
.  .  .  Under  the  old  ideal  of  culture,  a 
man  may  still  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
things  most  interesting  and  now  most  im- 
portant to  know.  .  .  .  Modern  knowledge 
is  the  highest  and  most  perfected  form  of 
knowledge,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
maintain  that  it  is  not  also  the  best  knowl- 
edge for  that  cultivation  of  mind  and  char- 
acter which  is  the  proper  (i.e.,  the  highest) 
object  of  education."  Thus  speaks  Dr. 
Youmans. 

I  desire,  for  a  moment,  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  arts  of  expression.  Next 
in  rank  to  the  ability  to  think  deeply  and 
clearly  is  the  power  of  giving  clear  and  full 
expression  to  our  thoughts.  This  last  can 
be  done   in  various  ways. 

Much  could  be  said  upon  the  arts  of  ex- 
pression, their  relative  importance  and  pro- 
per cultivation.  You  will  readily  think,  as 
did  Lessing  in  his  Laocoofi,  of  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture.  You  will  recall  how 
lofty  thoughts  have  in  all  ages  found  ex- 
pression in  architectural  forms  ;  and  yet 
throughout  all  the  history  of  architecture 
the  laws  of  mechanics  as  then  understood, 
and  the  properties  of  the  materials  used, 
have  determined  the  different  styles.  In  our 
own  age  we  are  trying  to  express  ourselves 
in  iron  and  steel,  and  to  cast  off  the  fetters 
of  an  age  of  marble  and  granite. 

In  a  recent  address  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham 
of  Chicago  said,  that,  by  putting  thought 
into  seventy-five  cents'  worth  of  ore,  it  is 
converted  into  pallet-arbors  worth  twenty- 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  con- 
tinues: "Skilled  labor  is  embodied  thought 
— thought   that   houses,  feeds,  and    clothes 

♦From  "The  Manual  Training  School,'"  by  C.  M.  Woodward. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


mankind.  The  nation  that  applies  to  labor 
the  most  thought,  the  most  intelligence  (i.e., 
that  best  expresses  its  thought  in  concrete 
form),  will  rise  highest  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
ization, will  gain  most  in  wealth,  will  most 
surely  survive  the  shocks  of  time,  will  live 
longest  in  history." 

But  some  one  will  say,  as  to  methods  of 
expression,  "One  art  is  enough  for  me;  make 
me  master  of  one,  and  I  will  care  for  no 
second."  I  answer,  you  are  thinking  of  an 
impossibility.  If  a  mechanic  is  only  a 
mechanic,  he  is  never  a  master,  even  of  his 
own  art.  He  is  crippled  at  every  turn;  he 
is  limited  in  expressing  himself  to  what  he 
can  make.  He  is  without  that  powerful 
ally,  drawing,  the  short-hand  of  the  imagi- 
nation; and  in  the  presence  of  thoughts 
that  baffle  concrete  expression  he  is  dumb. 

In  like  manner,  if  one  would  command 
confidence  as  a  draughtsman,  he  must  be  a 
mechanic  as  well.  And  finally,  if  I  am  a 
student  of  words  alone,  and  if  I  go  not  be- 
yond my  dictionaries,  I  shall  never  guess 
their  meaning.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
emphatic  words  are  technical;  they  belonged 
originally  to  some  craft,  and  none  but  a 
craftsman  knows  their  exact  meaning.  Presi- 
dent Elliott  of  Harvard  once  said  that  the 
highest  education  was  that,  which  gave  one 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  use  of  his 
mother  tongue.  I  would  modify  the  state- 
ment, and  claim  that  the  highest  and  most 
liberal  education  is  that,  which,  besides 
cultivating  most  fully  the  powers  of  thought^ 
gives  one  full  command  of  all  the  arts  of 
expression. 

I  need  not  remark  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  thoughts  do  not  admit  of  concrete, 
nor  even  of  pictorial,  expression, — as,  for 
example,  all  abstractions  ;  hence,  they  suf- 
fer seriously  from  want  of  clearness.  If  you 
have  a   clear  thought  on  abstract  matters. 
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you  can  never  be  sure  you   have  expressed 
it  clearly. 

The  thought  must  precede  its  expression 
by  any  method,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  thinking  mind  the  concrete  should  pre- 
cede the  abstract.  Give  children  clear  and 
accurate  thoughts  of  real  things,  of  the  ma- 
terial world  we  live  in,  of  real  plants  and 
animals,  of  the  laws  of  materials,  of  quali- 
ties and  then  of  quantities,  before  you  ven- 
ture on  the  field  of  abstractions.  Before 
you  cultivate  the  high  arts,  make  sure  of 
the  low  ones;  without  them  as  a  foundation, 
no  superstructure  of  fine  art  can  safely  be 
built.  As  Emerson  says  (in  Man,  the  Re- 
former), "We  must  have  a  basis  for  our 
higher  accomplishments,  our  delicate  en- 
tertainments of  poetry  and  philosophy,  in 
the  work  of  our  hands.  We  must  have  an 
antagonism  in  the  tough  world  for  all  the 
variety  of  our  spiritual  faculties,  or  they  will 
not  be  born.'''' 

A  habit  of  clear  thinking  once  formed  will 
never  leave  us,  however  abstract  our  inves- 
tigations become;  while  a  habit  of  stopping 


short  with  ill-defined  results,  of  resting  con- 
tent with  obscure  and  half-grown  mental 
images,  of  accepting  a  mental  attitude  of 
fogginess,  has  a  stultifying  effect  which  ser- 
iously dwarfs  the  mind. 

I  claim  for  these  forms  of  expression, 
which  I  have  taken  pains  to  distinguish, 
more  nearly  equal  care  and  consideration 
in  the  elementaiy  education  of  every  child. 
Teach  language  and  literature  and  mathe- 
matics with  a  view  to  make  each  child  a 
master  of  the  art  of  verbal  expression. 
Teach  mechanical  and  free  drawings  with 
the  conventions  of  shade  and  color,  and 
aim  at  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  pictorial  ex- 
pression. And,  lastly,  teach  the  cunning 
fingers  the  wonderful  power  and  use  of 
tools,  and  aim  at  nothing  less  than  a  mas- 
tery of  the  fundamental  mechanical  pro- 
cesses. To  do  all  these  things  while  the 
mind  is  gaining  strength  and  clearness  and 
material  for  thought,  is  the  function  of  a 
manual  training  school. 

C.  M.  Woodward. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 


One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  progress  being  made  across 
seas  in  the  manual  training  of  woman.  The 
Public  School  of  Art  for  Women  at  Blooms- 
bury,  England,  holds  a  high  rank  in  its  in- 
struction in  art  and  mathematics,  and  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  women  professors.  In 
South  Kensington  more  pupils  in  proportion 
to  their  number,  carry  off  prizes  in  the 
yearly  national  competitions  than  in  any 
other  institution.  In  Belgium  there  is  an 
Ecole  Professional,  numbering  770  pupils,and 
its  object  is  to  give  women  a  thorough  pro- 
fessional manual  education  simultaneously 
with  theoretical  teaching.     In  Holland  sim- 


ilar schools  exist,  which  admit  to  their 
classes  young  girls  of  every  rank  in  society, 
and  not  only  teach  every  sort  of  handcraft 
suited  to  professional  work,  but  also  furnish 
excellent  opportunities  for  liberal  culture 
to  those  who  do  not  need  to  make  of  art  a 
means  of  support.  In  Denmark  the  pro- 
fessionally artistic  education  of  women  is 
of  a  yet  more  advanced  character,  and  the 
Government  school  of  decorative  art  is  at- 
tended by  120  women  pupils,  who  are  ad- 
mirably trained  to  take  up  art  both  theo- 
retically and  practically  in  its  various 
branches  professionally. — From  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


The  intellect  must  be  surrounded  by  the     poiver  of  the  loill,  or  it   attains  no  perfect 
richness  of  the  affections,  and  backed  by  the      truth. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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SLOJD. 


To  Editor  London  Journal  of  Education  : 

Sir. — As  there  appears  to  exist  in  Eng-' 
land  a  wide-spread  misconception  of  the 
position  which  Swedish  models  hold  in  re- 
lation to  the  "  Slojd  System,"  I  have  been 
requested  by  Herr  O.  Salomon,  Director  of 
the  Naas  Seminarium,  to  ask  you  to  kindly 
give  publicity  to  the  following  statements 
respecting  it  :  — 

(i).  The  principles  upon  which  Swedish 
Slojd  is  based  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
various  sets  of  models  used  to  give  effect  to 
those  principles.  Hence  it  is  quite  possible 
to  employ  the  Slojd  principles,  and  to  main- 
tain their  high  educational  value,  without 
the  use  of  a  single  Swedish  model.  Even  in 
Sweden  the  same  set  of  models  does  not 
suit  all  parts  of  the  country. 

(2).  The  Swedish,  or  any  other  series  of 
models,  may  be  so  employed  as  to  be  utterly 
worthless  as  educational  instrument  when 
the  underlying  principles  are  misapplied. 

(3).  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  Slojd,  that  where  its  principles  are 
uniformly  the  same,  the  expression  of  them 
varies,  and  therefore  the  models  and  tools 
employed  should  also  vary  according  to 
national  characteristics  and  needs. 

(3).  There  are  at  the  present  time  many 
skilful  English  students  at  Naas  assisting  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  models  adapt- 


ed to  English  requirements,  and  known  as 
the  "Higher  Boy's  Series." 

Your  insertion  of  the  above  will  greatly 
oblige  the  Director,  and 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Chas.  E.  Neville,  H.  M.  I.  A. 
Sept.  3d,  i8go.  Naas,  Floda,  Sweden. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  the  above  and 
hope  to  have  farther  elucidation  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  Slojd.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  this  is  one  of  the  best  educational 
handicrafts  yet  introduced.  Its  originator, 
Uno  Cygngeus,  was  an  ardent  student  of 
Froebel  and  Pestalozzi,  and  had  not  Slojd, 
to  his  mind,  represented  the  true  education, 
had  it  not  contained  within  its  scope  the 
aids  to  the  three-fold  development  of  the 
child,  he  would  not  have  been  so  indefatig- 
able in  introducing  it  .into  the  Finnish 
schools. 

American  schools  will  not  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  children  until  the  curriculum 
embraces  some  system  of  manual  training 
that  has,  at  least,'  the  educational  value  of 
Slojd. 

Kindergartners,  more  than  any  others,  feel 
the  need  of  this,  and  have  a  responsibility 
in  moulding  public  sentiment,  that  the  child 
through  all  his  school-days,  may  have  ad- 
vantages for  harmonious  growth  and  de- 
velopment. A.  B.  S. 


A   CHILD'S   FANCIES  IN    AUTUMN. 


The  Maple  is  a  dainty  maid, 

The  pet  of  all  the  wood. 
Who  lights  the  dusky  forest  glade 

With  scarlet  cloak  and  hood. 

The  Elm  a  lovely  lady  is, 
In  shimmering  robes  of  gold. 

That  catch  the  sunlight  when  she  moves, 
And  glisten,  fold  on  fold. 


The  Sumach  is  a  Gypsy  queen, 
Who  flaunts  in  crimson  drest. 

And  wild  along  the  roadside  runs, 
Red  blossoms  in  her  breast. 

And  towering  high  above  the  wood, 

All  in  his  purple  cloak, 
A  monarch  in  his  splendor  is 
The  proud  and  princely  Oak. 

— Selected. 
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OUR  NURSERY. 


mothers'  meetings. 

We  receive  frequent  inquiries  in  regard 
to  Mothers'  Meetings  (Why  not  call  them 
Parents'  Meetings?),  and  we  are  glad  to  state 
that  we  have  arranged  to  have,  each  month, 
reports  of  some  of  these  organizations, 
hoping  to  thus  give  assistance  to  those  who 
are  seeking  to  arrange  for  similar  meetings. 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  is  reaching 
many  homes  through  the  mothers.  She 
holds  weekly  meetings,  Wednesday  fore- 
noons, at  the  Art  Institute,  and,  besides 
this,  her  assistants  are  arranging  classes  in 
many  of  the  suburbs.  The  year's  course 
consists  of  twenty  lessons,  one  each  week. 
The  course  of  study  includes  : 

I  St.  Theory  of  the  Kindergarten  as 
based  upon  Frosbel's  "Mutter  and  Kose 
Lieder." 

2nd.  Analysis  and  theory  of  the  Gifts  and 
Occupations,  and  practice  with  them. 

3rd.  Learning  and  singing  of  many  of 
the  best  nursery  songs. 

4th.  Stories,  with  many  talks  on  books, 
toys  and  the  government  of  children,  as 
well  as  helpful  conversations  on  the  higher 
education  of  young  men  and  women. 

Each  lesson  covers  two  hours  of  time; 
one  devoted  to  the  theory,  and  one  to  the 
other  work. 

In  this  way,  during  the  year,  many  of  the 
best  nursery  songs  and  stories  will  have 
been  learned,  Many  immediate  benefits 
will  accrue  to  the  mother  : 

ist.  The  mother  instinct,  which  is  the 
guide  in  the  care  of  children,  through  this 
training  becomes  insight,  and  she  is  en- 
abled to  study  her  child,  and  to  read  his 
simplest  action  as  an  expression  of  what  is 
within  him. 

2d.  She  finds  the  training  of  inestimable 
value  in  home-building,  for  she  learns  with 


what  means  to  impress  upon  the  child  a 
love  of  home  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

3d.  The  stories  learned  lead  directly 
into  a  course  of  reading  in  classic  literature, 
history,  science  and  art,  giving  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  nature  and  human  experience. 

4th.  A  list  of  books  is  obtained — the 
best  books  for  mothers  and  for  children. 

Mothers  in  remote  towns,  who  have  not 
the  advantage  of  an  able  leader  like  Miss 
Harrison,  can  organize  first  in  a  reading 
circle,  meeting  once  a  week.  They  can  read 
and  discuss  articles  from  the  Kindergar- 
ten, thus  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
spirit  of  Froebel's  teaching.  If  there  is  a 
trained  Kindergartner  in  the  place  invite 
her  to  give  special  lessons  upon  the  Gifts, 
Occupations,  games,  music,  etc.  To  gain 
from  these  lessons  their  fullest  benefit,  be- 
come, for  the  time,  little  children,  and  let 
her  lead  you  as  she  does  her  own  little  class. 
In  this  way  you  will  learn  the  requirements 
of  children  and  your  own  relation  to  them. 
A  mother  who  seeks  the  best  good  of  her 
child  cannot  fail  to  find  helps  from  many 
sources,  yet  greater  progress  can  be  made 
by  a  few  mothers  convening  regularly,  sys- 
tematizing their  studies  and  counseling  upon 
important  matters.  A.  B.  S. 


two  ways  of  doing  it. 

"Come,  Sophy,  pick  up  your  playthings, 
now,"  said  mamma.  The  command  was 
given  decisively,  but  Sophy,  a  pretty,  3-year- 
old,  with  firmness  written  on  every  delicate 
feature,  demurred.  The  mother's  face 
showed  the  same  characteristic,  and  a  battle 
was  soon  in  progress,  physical  strength  of 
course  gaining  the  victory. 

But  one  afternoon  it  was  necessary  for 
Sophy's  mamma  to  leave  home  for  a  few 
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hours,  and  a  friend  volunteered  to  stay  with 
the  child  until  the  mother's  return.  "  I  will 
try  to  be  at  home  at  five,"  the  latter  said,  as 
she  was  buttoning  up  her  gloves,  "  but  if  I 
fail,  that  is  Sophy's  supper  hour.  Jane  will 
have  supper  ready.  As  soon  as  she  has 
eaten,  as  she  is  usually  very  tired,  I  put  her 
to  bed.  I  do  not  think  she  will  give  you 
any  trouble.  Oh,  I  nearly  forgot — do  not  try 
to  have  her  pick  up  her  playthings.  I  always 
make  her  do  it  before  she  has  her  supper, 
but  she  dislikes  the  work  so  much  that  we 
have  a  battle  scene  every  day.  So,  if  I  don't 
get  home  in  time,  just  let  the  things  lie  and 
I'll  put  them  away  after  she  is  asleep." 

The  afternoon  passed  pleasantly  to  Sophy 
and  her  friend,  for  the  latter  possessed  that 
sixth  sense,  tact,  which  so  soon  finds  the 
way  to  a  child's  heart.  When  it  was  within 
a  few  minutes  of  5  o'clock,  the  mother  had 
not  returned.  Sophy  showed  no  signs  of 
weariness,  but  the  friend  said  :  "  Come,  now, 
it's  time  for  Sophy's  supper."  The  child 
climbed  into  the  friend's  lap,  and  turned 
her  scowling  eyes  on  the  toy-strewn  floor. 
"I'm  going  to  make  an  experiment,"  was 
the  lady's  silent  resolve.  So  she  began  to 
chant  softly  and  musically,  thus  : 

"  I  wonder  where  Sophy's  woolly  lamb  is? 
Oh,  I  see  it  lying  on  the  floor ;  hear  it  cry 
baa-ba-a-ba-a-a,  I  want  to  go  to  bed  in  my 
basket  in  the  corner." 

This  appeal  to  Sophy's  very  lively  imagi- 
nation brought  her  to  the  floor  with  a  laugh. 
With  many  coaxing  words  and  caressing 
pats  the  lamb  was  at  once  deposited  in  its 
proper  place.  Thnn  the  lady  began  again: 
"  I  wonder  where  Sophy's  blocks  are  ?  Oh,  I 
know  I  They  all  went  off  this  morning  to 
play,  and  now  it's  almost  night,  and  they're 
so  tired,  and  they  can't  find  their  way  home 
to  the  basket  in  the  corner." 

This  song  was  also  effectual,  and  Sophy 
was  soon  showing  the  blocks  "  the  way 
home."  So  the  play  went  on  merrily  until 
every  toy  was  in  its  place.   Then  the  supper 


was  eaten  amid  smiles  instead  of  sobs,  and 
when  mamma  returned  a  few  moments 
after,  it  was  a  very  gay  little  daughter  who 
met  her  in  the  hall. 

"Oh,"  she  thought,  anxiously,  "I  am 
almost  sorry  to  find  her  awake  ;  now  I  shall 
have  another  battle  over  those  playthings, 
and  I  am  so  tired  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  it. 
Great  was  her  surprise  when  she  entered  the 
sitting-room.  "  How  did  you  manage?"  she 
exclaimed,  turning  to  her  friend.  The  ex- 
planation, however,  was  deferred  until 
Sophy  had  gone  happily  to  sleep  with  a 
smile  upon  her  lips.  Fortunately,  the 
mother's  common  sense  was  quite  as  large 
as  her  firmness,  and  thereafter  the  daily 
"  picking-up  "  time  became  a  delightful  sea- 
son of  play  to  Sophy  and  an  undreaded  duty 
to  her  mamma. 

Clara  C.  Denton,  in  Babyhood. 


childhood's  brotherhood. 

How  many  anxious  hours  mothers  spend 
in  watching  their  children  when  at  play 
out  of  doors,  lest  their  associates  should  be 
undesirable!  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
such  portions  of  the  city  as  have  but  the 
merest  bit  of  mother  earth  attached  to  the 
residences,  only  clothes'  yards,  if  that;  and 
where  the  children,  in  consequence,  with 
the  natural  impulse  for  freedom  and  liberty 
of  action,  make  a  play-ground  of  public 
thoroughfares. 

All  mothers  desire  that  their  children 
shall  be  well  mannered,  use  good  language, 
be  innocent  of  slang,  and  exhibit  no  ten- 
dency toward  the  many  undesirable  acts  and 
words  of  those  children  who  are  left  to 
bring  themselves  up.  This  is  natural:  but 
the  means  taken  to  pi  event  such  a  conse- 
quence keeps  many  a  mother  on  that  con- 
stant watch  which  interferes  with  the  dis- 
charge of  her  other  duties,  and  many  a  little 
one  shut  up  in  the  house  while  longing  for 
freedom  in  the  sunshine,  when  mother  is  too 
busy  to  "look  out"  for  it.     There   are  two 
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kinds  of  oversight;  one  which  is  helpful 
and  one  which  is  harmful;  and  the  latter  is 
the  one  most  frequently  chosen  by  mothers 
in  their  ignorance  of  that  law  upon  which 
Froebel  founds  his  educational  system — 
^'AU  things  tend  toward  unity." 

Children  act,  naturally,  according  to  the 
law;  and  mothers,  in  their  non-perception 
of  it,  act  for  them  contrary  to  it.  The  little 
ones  see  in  each  other  natural  and  legiti- 
mate playfellows.  They  are  democratic  by 
instinct  and  act  according  to  that  tendency 
as  unconsciously  as  they  eat  or  sleep,  if 'they 
are  not  educated  to  the  contrary  course. 

Watch  two  little  children,  meeting  each 
other  for  the  first  time,  when  they  are  by 
themselves.  They  look  at  each  other  a 
little  wonderingly  at  first,  approaching  each 
other  slowly  till,  "Will  you  come  and  play 
with  me?  "from  one  or  the  other,  brings 
them  together  as  happy  comrades  who  in 
ten  minutes  forget  but  what  they  have  al- 
ways known  each  other.  And  natural  chil- 
dren, those  who  have  not  been  born  and 
trained  to  the  belief  that  God  made  them 
and  their  families  first  out  of  picked  ma- 
terial and  the  rest  of  mankind  afterwards, 
will  not  stop  to  find  out  where  the  newly 
acquired  playmate  lives  and  who  his  father 
and  mother  are  before  sharing  their  play- 
things with  him  and  making  him  partner  in 
their  little  joys  and  sorrows.  Natural  chil- 
dren act  upon  and  according  to  the  unity  of 
humanity;  according  to  natural  law;  and 
so  many  mothers  act  upon  that  separation 
which  would  insist  upon  an  exclusive  heaven 
for  their  "set." 

Yet  all  mothers  as  naturally  shrink  from 
evil  examples  for  their  children;  and  the 
desire  to  guard  them  from  such,  causes 
them  to  exercise  that  oversight  which  nips 
the  child's  inborn  democracy  in  the  bud; 
and  the  more  so  because  we  are  slow  to  un- 
derstand and  to  realize  that  good  is  stronger 
than  evil,  and  that  the  highest  and  the 
best  education  we  can  give  our  children  is 


how  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil 
by  ruling  over  it;  an  education  which  must 
be  helped  forward  by  example  on  our  own 
part. 

When  a  mother  tells  her  child,  "You 
must  not  play  with  Freddie  Jones!  He  is  a 
bad  boy  and  will  make  you  bad!"  she  has 
done  her  child  an  injury  which  is  bound  to 
bear  fruit  later,  after  its  own  kind,  for  its 
seed  is  in  itself.  We  do  not  realize  the 
bondage  we  place  our  children  in  when  we 
teach  them  to  fear  anything,  when  we  teach 
them  that  mingling  with  other  children  is 
going  to  corrupt  them.  We  thus  cause 
them  to  sin  against  their  own  souls,  for  we 
implant  a  sense  of  evil  where  before  there 
was  none. 

If  mothers  could  but  see  this  one  essen- 
tial fact,  that  it  is  a  crime,  yes!  a  positive 
crime  to  implant  a  sense  of  evil  in  a  child 
when,  left  to  itself,  it  would  have  none,  a 
great  step  would  be  taken  toward  the  mani- 
festation of  that  great  law,  the  unity  of  all 
things,  which  is  coming  forth  constantly  by 
means  of  this  great  object  lesson,  the  world 
we  live  in.  Children  often  teach  their 
mothers  this  very  fact.  A  little  four-year- 
old,  who  was  playing  in  his  own  dearly  be- 
loved "backyard,"  saw  a  small  head  peeping 
at  him  from  over  the  fence,  and  extended  the 
natural  combined  invitation  and  command 
to  "Come  and  play!"  His  mother  hearing 
more  noise  than  usual,  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  was  horrified  to  see,  with  her 
cherished  darling,  a  little  boy  whom  she 
had  heard  use  shocking  bad  language  a  few 
days  before.  Of  course  she  did  her  duty 
as  a  mother  and  sent  the  visitor  home,  con- 
soling her  own  little  one,  as  she  wiped  away 
his  tears  with  the  declaration,  "My  darling! 
He  is  not  a  nice  boy  for  you  to  play  with!" 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer,  "But, 
mamma,  I  am  a  nice  boy  for  him  to  play 
with!"     Verily,  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes. 

If  mothers  could  only  see  that  a  sense  of 
good  is   what  is    natural   to   the  child  and 
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that  the  development  of  this  sense  is  the 
strongest  possible  safeguard;  see  that  its 
liking  for  its  kind  is  a  God-implanted  in- 
stinct through  which  alone,  as  it  is  fostered 
and  developed,  can  come  that  realization  of 
the  unity  of  mankind,  of  the  brotherhood 
of  humanity  which,  as  an  essential  step, 
can  alone  redeem  humanity  from  what  we 
call  evil,  they  would  guard  not  only  their 
words  and  acts,  but  their  very  thoughts, 
that  their  children  might  not  be  bound  with 
the  bonds  of  evil  imaginings,  but  through 
their  own  mental  freedom  help  to  free  others. 

Let  mothers  begin  to  realize  that  a  good 
influence  is  stronger  than  an  evil  influence, 
a  good  thought  more  potent  than  an  evil 
thought,  and  that  all  influence  is  from 
thought  and  its  objectivity,  or  the  example 
which  makes  it  visible.  Then  they  will 
train  their  children  to  think  good,  not  evil. 
Think  good  only,  of  themselves  and  of 
others  and  of  all  things. 

Is  not  this  the  natural  quality  of  the 
child's  world?  this  its  Eden  which  is  un- 
defiled  till  from  without  its  despoiler  in- 
trudes as  an  educated  or  implanted  sense 
of  evil? 

The  whole  Kindergarten  system  is  directed 
to  the  developing  and  strengthening  of  this 
sense  of  good  in  the  child,  and  it  is  this  de- 
velopment which  makes  him  strong;  makes 
him  in  turn  an  educator  in  his  own  sphere. 
A  child  in  whom  this  process  is  going  on, 
who  is  guarded  from  evil  things  through 
being  taught  that  the  children  who  use 
language  such  as  he  does  not  hear  at  home, 
who  do  what  he  never  sees  in  his  own  sur- 
roundings, do  not  know  any  better,  and 
that  he  must  help  them  because  he  has  no 
desire  to  do  as  they  do,  is  far  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  life  battles  with  this  founda- 
tion than  as  if  he  were  taught  to  shun  them 
because  of  the  effect  they  would  have  on  him. 

And  he  will,  while  a  child,  begin  to  do 
his  share  of  that  work  for  the  great  whole 
which  no  one  is   exempt   from;    for   every 


one  of  us,  great  and  small,  is  his  brother's 
keeper,  in  duty  bound  to  keep  that  brother 
from  evil  through  our  own  individual  purity 
of  thought,  word  and  act. 

The  prince  and  the  pauper  are  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  lines  drawn  by  worldly  wis- 
dom and  prudence;  but  they  have  that 
common  human  nature  which  makes  them 
next  of  kin. 

The  truest  missionaries  are  those  chil- 
dren who  are  too  pure  to  see  evil.  They 
are  the  sweet,  white  lilies  which  ever  hold 
their  open  cups  upward,  and  so  can  never 
receive  into  them  anything  but  what  comes 
from  above. 

The  wise  mother  will  let  her  child  grow 
and  not  train  him  to  a  given  pattern.  Will 
let  his  own  individuality  declare  itself  and 
become  strong  through  exercise;  will  keep 
before  him  constantly  in  his  own  home  the 
example  which  lifts  that  individuality  al- 
ways up  to  itself;  and  what  she  does  not 
want  her  child  to  do  or  to  be,  she  will  not 
think  for  him,  so  charging  his  mental  at- 
mosphere with  an  influence  which  is  bound 
at  some  time  to  bear  fruit;  for  all  thought 
tends  toward  objectivity. 

Ursula    N.    Gestefeld. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  mother  element  has  brooded  over  all 
institutions  of  learning,  has  kept  alive  al 
academies  of  art  and  preserved  and  cher- 
ished them.  It  is  this  of  which  Goethe 
speaks  as  the  "  eternally  womanly"  which 
leads  us  on.  It  is  the  highest  thing  in  the 
world,  it  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world, 
it  is  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world  and  it 
is  the  mightiest  worker  and  factor  for  good 
in  the  world. 

Elizabeth   Harrison. 


•'  JOHNNY  don't," 
One  day  a  gentleman  riding  by  the  home 
of  a  neighbor,  called  out   to  a  little  fellow 
on  the  door-step  :     "  What's  your  name  ?' 
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^'Johnny  Don't,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
Every  mother  of  us  will  readily  recognize 
the  aptness  of  the  answer,  if  we  stop  one 
moment  to  think  of  the  almost  unending 
stream  of  "don'ts"  falling  on  the  ears  of 
the  children  who  make  our  homes  home. 
It's  Johnny,  don't  get  dirty  ;  Johnny,  don't 
go  outside  the  gate  ;  Johnny,  don't  tease 
the  cat ;  Johnny,  don't,  don't,  don't,  till  I 
sometimes  wonder  mothers  forget  how  much 
more  valuable  is  the  shorter  word  "do." 
At  least  they  fail  to  realize  that  one  "  do  " 
prevents  many  "  don'ts  ;"  that  real  industry 
is  the  death-blow  to  idleness,  and  that  the 
more  one  is  doing  the  less  he  is  don'ting. 
Keep  the  boy  busy,  mother,  no  matter  if 
you  haven't  time  ;  let  something  else  go  and 
let  your  boy  be  not  Johnny  Don't,  but 
Johnny  Do. 

From  the  Farmer's  Home. 


A    CURE    FOR    QUARRELSOME    PLAY. 

A  little  boy,  an  only  child,  often  had 
little  Mary  come  in  to  share  his  play  hour 
and  playthings.  They  usually  were  very 
peaceable  and  happy  in  their  play,  but  one 
day  Clarence's  mother,  who  was  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  heard  such  loud,  impatient 
tones  instead  of  the  customary  sweet  and 
gentle  voices,  that  she  deemed  it  her  duty 
to  interfere. 

She  found  them  quarreling  over  some 
choice  sea-shells,  belonging  to  Clarence. 
They  had  been  about  to  eat  some  grapes, 
but  in  the  excitemnt  of  the  quarrel  the 
grapes  lay  untasted. 

The  keen-eyed  and  quick-witted  mother 
took  in  the  situation  at  once,  and  instead  of 
giving  them  a  volume  of  "dont's,"  she  be- 
gan immediately  to  give  them  "do's." 

"  O,"  she  says,  "  I  know  such  a  nice  game 
that  you  can  play  with   shells  and  grapes. 

Now,  let  us  play  this  rug  is  South  Amer- 
ica, where  we  get  so  much  fruit,  the  larger 
rug  will  be  North  America,  and  Clarence's 
jumping  rope  will   be  the  isthmus  between 


them.  We  will  bunch  up  and  spread  out 
Mary's  shawl  in  different  places  to  repre- 
sent mountains.  Now,  we  will  take  some 
of  the  playthings  and  make  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  carpet  will  be  the  sea.  Now, 
the  shells  will  make  capital  boats,  so  let  us 
play  that  we  are  taking  loads  of  grapes 
from  South  America  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  North  America." 

The  children  were  so  delighted  they  for- 
got their  quarreling,  and  were  lost  in  the 
healthful  fancies  of  their  play.  This  was 
only  a  suggestion  to  them,  for  they  played 
several  hours,  their  imaginations  live  and 
active  every  moment. 

This  wise  mother  must  have  been  read- 
Drummond's  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World,"  for  she  taught  in  this  simple  prac- 
tical manner  that  •'  Souls  are  made  sweet 
not  by  taking  the  acid  fluids  out,  but  by 
putting  something  in — a  great  love." 

This  only  child  sometimes  has  dinner 
parties  with  his  playmates,  Mary  and  her 
companion.  They  have  very  simple  vi- 
ands, as  crackers  and  cheese,  fruit  or  bread 
and  butter  in  dainty  slices.  Clarence  has 
a  few  old  dishes  which  he  reserves  for  these 
occasions,  made  choice  to  him  by  being 
carefully  put  away,  when  not  in  this  special 
use.  When  the  mother  is  at  home  she  has 
her  choice  silver  and  china  placed  on  the 
table  for  them  to  look  at  and  a  bouquet  ot 
flowers,  if  possible. 

''  Now,"  she  says,  "  you  have  a  table  set 
before  you  fit  for  a  king  and  queen.  I  ex- 
pect you  to  act  as  courteous  to  each  other 
as  kings  and  queens." 

This  mother  is  one  of  the  busiest  women 
in  America,  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  of  large 
circulation,  attending  to  all  of  the  business 
as  well  as  being  editor-in-chief.  Still  she 
finds  time  for  her  boy.  Mothers  who  have 
nothing  but  your  household  duties  to  think 
of,  what  may  you  not  do  for  your  children, 
if  you  but  "think  on  these  things  ?" 

C.  L.  S. 
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REPORTS. 


■  New  York  Citv. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  meetings 
for  mothers  and  Kindergartners  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kindergarten 
committee  of  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  the 
Normal  college,  October  ist.  The  subject 
for  the  meeting  was:  "  Summer  Experien- 
ces." Many  varied  and  interesting  experi- 
ences were  related  by  mothers  and  Kinder- 
gartners, who  had  made  studies  of  child 
nature  during  the  summer. 

One  point  of  special  value  and  interest 
was  the  need  of  a  connecting  link  between 
city  and  country,  for  those  children  whose 
lives  had  been  entirely  spent  in  the  city. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  freedom  of  country 
life,  its  conditions,  the  environs,  the  profu- 
sion of  flowers  and  birds,  they  felt  shy, 
their  natures  not  being  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  altered  surroundings.  They 
felt  so  utterly  strange  that  they  would  wait 
until  led  by  the  kind  hand  of  a  Kindergart- 
ner,  before  they  would  dig  in  the  sand  or 
play  in  the  woods,  or  bind  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers and  leaves.  They  actually  seemed 
afraid  of  the  woods.  They  needed  some 
one  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  near 
to  nature's  heart.  This  connecting  link  has 
to  be  supplied  by  an  adult  interested  in 
children  and  their  play,  or  better  still,  by  a 
Kindergartner,  who  can  lead  the  children 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  beautiful 
and  wonderful  in  nature. 

Helena  Tuska,  Sec'y. 


New    Zealand. 

The  Christchurch  Kindergarten  is  a  pri- 
vate one,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Bendely.  It 
was  opened  seven  years  ago  and  has  proved 
a  marked  success.  A  new  school  house  was 
built  by  the  proprietors;  hitherto  the  school 
had    been    carried    on  in  a  private    house. 


The  new  building  contains  one  large  school 
room,  35  feet  by  twenty  feet ;  a  class-room 
and  a  spacious  dressing  room.  There  is  a 
gallery  in  the  large  room  from  which  object 
lessons  are  given.  The  rooms  are  lofty  and 
well  ventilated  and  the  windows  are  so 
placed  that  the  sun  is  on  the  room  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  average  num- 
ber now  attending  the  school  is  seventy. 
Children  are  received  from  the  age  of  four 
years  and  in  some  cases  a  little  younger. 
The  work  done  by  the  little  ones  is  made 
up  at  the  end  of  each  term  into  leaflets  or 
books  or  cards.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  knitting.  After  that  the  girls  learn 
to  make  samplers  and  do  plain  sewing,  and 
the  boys  learn  netting  and  to  sew  on  but- 
tons. The  highest  class  in  the  large  room 
is  called  the  Transition  class  which  pre- 
pares the  children  for  the  Preparatory  class. 
There  are  three  small  Kindergartens  in  the 
suburbs  of  Christchurch,  two  of  which  are 
carried  on  by  young  ladies  trained  in  this 
school. 

The  Dunedin  Kindergarten  was  started 
a  year  ago  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
one  in  Auckland.  It  is  carried  on  under 
the  control  of  an  Association  byMiss  Wien- 
eke,  who  learned  the  system  in  Germany. 
One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme 
for  starting  this  school  was  the  Rev.  Ruther- 
ford Waddell,  who  saw  and  realized  the 
necessity  of  reclaiming  the  street  children 
from  the  unwholesome  conditions  and  low 
moral  influences  which  surround  so  many  of 
them.  The  children  are  received  at  the 
age  of  three  and  leave  at  six. 

A  lady  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the 
system, thus  reported  on  the  progress  of  the 
school  at  a  public  meeting  :  "  Those  of 
us  who  were  present  on  the  opening  day 
and  watched  the  dullness  and  apathy  of 
these  children  were  astonished    on  visiting 
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the  school  four  months  later  at  the  wonder- 
ful change.  There  were  the  same  children, 
yet  how  different.  Their  legs,  hands, 
voices,  brains,  sympathies  were  all  active 
in  their  appointed  season.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  abnormal  growth,  but  a  quiet  har- 
mony of  development." 

The  best  report  of  our  work  would  be  a 
talk  with  the  children.  Ask  them  about 
Johnny.  They  will  tell  you  how  they  loved 
the  delicate  boy  who  came  into  their  midst 
for  five  short  months  and  then  went  to 
"  God's  Kindergarten,"  how  he  lay  so  pa- 
tiently in  his  cot  through  days  and  nights 
of  pain,  toying  with  the  flowers  around  him 
and  talking  of  the  happy  hours  amongst 
them  all.  Speak  to  our  little  cripple  girl ; 
let  her  tell  how  days  are  short  and  hours 
happy,  because  she  can  sing  and  weave  and 
draw  and  love  and  hope.  Follow  the  chil- 
dren home  and  hear  them  tell  their  parents 
of  each  little  fresh  endeavor.  Listen  to 
them  teaching  their  brothers  and  sisters 
with  all  the  hopefulness  which  Miss  Wien- 
eke  gives  to  her  work.  "  Oh,  mother  !  " 
said  one  of  these  little  trainers,  "wouldn't 
it  be  a  dreadful  thing  if  Danny  grew  up  a 
bad  boy?" 

The  students  three  in  number  at  present, 
are  being  trained  in  Kindergarten  methods. 
They  have  to  remain  two  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Association  before  they  receive 
fully  qualified  teacher's  certificates.  They 
pay  a  small  sum  the  first  year.  The  second 
year's  training  is  free.  The  master  of  the 
School  of  Art  kindly  gives  the  students  free 
tuition  in  drawing  and  geometry.  The  work 
done  by  the  children  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  school's  e.\istence  was  shown 
in  the  Dunedin  exhibition.  It  consisted  of 
paper  plaiting,  weaving,  and  pictures,  and 
designs  worked  on  card-board  in  wool. 

During  the  [^year  the  children  had  two 
treats.  They  were  granted  a  free  entry  to 
the  P2xhibition  where  they  displayed  much 
intelligent   interest   and    were  treated  with 


kind  attention  as  they  wandered  through 
the  courts. 

Gifts  and  annual  subscriptions  are  com- 
ing in  from  Jkind  friends,  these  have  en- 
abled the  committee  to  improve  the  hall 
and  purchase  various  necessaries.  The 
Union  Steamship  Company  generously  fur- 
nish the  coal  in  winter.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Association  will  soon  have  funds  enough 
to  start  another  school  in  North  Dunedin, 
where  there  is  a  good  opening. 

Besides  the  Kindergartens  here  described 
there  are  several  others  in  various  towns, 
notably,  Ranziora,  Limaru,  Hokitika  and 
there  are  several  young  ladies  preparing 
to  start  fresh  ones  where  needed.  The  wide- 
spread interest  in,  and  desire  for,  education 
which  obtains  in  New  Zealand  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  Kindergarten  will  grow  and 
spread  in  this  favored  land  which  is  blessed 
with  an  almost  overwhelming  number  of  lit- 
tle people  who  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
welfareof  the  colony  need  all  the  advan- 
tages we  can  give  them. 


Mothers'  Class,  Chicago. 

In  her  lecture  before  the  Mothers'  Class, 
Miss  Harrison  cautions  mothers  against  in- 
troducing active  education  too  early.  In- 
fants, for  the  first  few  months,  should  have 
quiet,  sunny  environments.  Let  proper 
surroundings,  during  this  period,  assist  na- 
ture in  the  passive  education  of  the  child. 

Froebel  pleads  that  mothers  be  attentive 
to  the  following  five  points: 

ist.  That  oversleeping  is  induced  by  too 
soft  beds,  and  produces  both  sluggish  miml 
and  body. 

2nd.  That  the  child's  mind  is  affected 
by  surrounding  objects.  A  stationary  ob- 
ject influences  the  child  to  remain  station- 
ary. A  moving  object  will  cause  the  little 
hands  to  stretch  out  after  it.  A  distant  ob- 
ject will  impel  the  child  to  creep  after  it. 
Tlie   wise    mother   will  use  these   facts  in 
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stimulating  the  infantile  ambition  at  appro- 
priate stages. 

3rd.  Wholesome,  nutritious  food  should 
be  given  at  regular  intervals.  Let  it  occupy 
the  child's  attention  as  little  as  possible. 

4th.  Do  not  leave  the  infant  mind  too 
long  unoccupied.  Introduce  something  to 
arouse  attention  and  produce  intelligent 
movement,  thus  avoiding  the  acquiring  of 
uncouth,  absent-minded,  gestures.  The 
mother  may  simply  sit  near  by  with  her  sew- 
ing, which  will  supply  the  necessary  diver- 
sion. 

And  most  important  of  all,  do  not  bind 
the  little  body  with  tight  clothing,  or  the  rest- 
less limbs  with  long  clinging  skirts.  Ham- 
pering the  body  will  produce  sluggishness 
of  intellect.  Miss  Harrison  suggests  the 
English  as  an  excellent  example,  in  their 
sweet,  wholesome,  child  life. 

She  separates  life  into  five  stages — each 
shading  into  the  other.  They  are  Infancy, 
Childhood,  Boyhood,  Youth  and  Manhood. 
Each  stage  has  its  peculiar  claims.  Every 
child  passes  out  of  these  stages  at  a  differ- 
ent age,  and  here  the  mother  must  discrim- 
inate closely,  lest  she  produce  resentment 
by  imposing  upon  one  period  the  outgrown 
obligations  of  the  preceding. 

"  The  period  of  childhood  is,  pre-em- 
inently, one  of  play.  In  his  play  the  child 
voluntarily  acts  out  the  promptings  of  the 
inner  spirit.  The  more  heartily  the  child 
plays  the  more  vigorously,  later  on,  the  man 
will  work." 

"Drudging  is  any  work  in  which  the  heart 
takes  no  part.  Work  heartily  done  always 
promises  success,  financially,  intellectually 
and  spiritually." 

"Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  And  that  Kingdom  of  Heaven  can- 
not exist  where  there  is  no  harmony  be- 
tween what  the  hands  do  and  what  the  heart 
desires. 

The  right  kind  of  quiet  infancy  leads  into 


the  right  kind  of  vivid  childhood.  You  can 
prepare  your  child  for  the  right  kind  of 
parenthood  by  helping  him  to  play  with 
sufficient  heartiness  to  impress  the  play 
upon  him.  The  best  mother  is  the  one 
who  most  vividly  remembers  her  childhood, 
and  can,  thereby,  become  a  playmate  for 
her  child.  K.  C.  S. 


Mother's  Association,  Englewood,  III. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  October  i.  At 
Col.  Parker's  suggestion  a  question-box  was 
provided,  into  which  members  can  drop 
perplexing  queries  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  the  day.  On  October  8,  the  association 
again  convened.  The  discussion  was  on 
the  best  method  of  teaching  reading. 

This  proved  a  very  interesting  topic  and 
excited  quite  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
Those  who  had  been  taught  by  the  old 
"letter"  method  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  why  that  method  is  wrong.  A  psy- 
chological reason  for  the  "  whole  thought  " 
expression  on  a  sentence  instead  of  an 
analysis  of  the  words  into  meaningless  let- 
ters, was  asked  and  answered. 

Spelling  was  chosen  for  the  next  meeting 
which  will  be  held  October  22d. 

The  meetings  are  to  be  held  once  a  fort- 
night on  Wednesday.  All  parents  near 
enough  to  come  will  be  welcome. 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  associa- 
tion as  helpful  as  possible,  and  to  give  par- 
ents some  idea  of  the  later  methods  of 
teaching  that  are  so  practically  made  use  of 
in  this  school. 


Jottings  From  Boston. 
A  little  pupil  of  mine  once  made  a  grand 
discovery,  and  announced  with  triumphant 
joy  :  "I've  found  out  how  to  make  hard 
things  easy  !  Just  do  them  over  and  over  !" 
That  repetition  is  a  valuable,  and,  indeed, 
an  indispensable  aid  in  learning,  we  all 
know,  but  over  and  over  and  over  again  is 
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ajit  to  become  tiresome,  and  then  fails  in 
efficiency.  The  Kindergartner  should  take 
care  to  make  these  necessaril}'  frequent 
repetitions  interesting,  and  she  can  often 
accomplish  this  by  introducing  them  in 
some  kind  of  a  game.  One  such  means 
for  teaching  the  names  and  order  of  the 
days  of  the  week,  is  offered  in  the  follow- 
ing simple  game  : 

CALLING    THE  DAYS. 

As  the  children  sit  in  the  circle  or  at  the 
tables,  the  teacher  gives  the  names  of  the 
days  in  order  to  the  first  seven  children. 
The  child  who  personates  Sunday  rises  and 
says  the  first  three  lines  ;  the  other  "  days  " 
rise  quickly  as  called,  and  all  remain  stand- 
ing to  show  the  whole  week.  After  this,  the 
next  seven  children  may  be  named  as  the 
"  days,"  and  the  play  proceed  as  before. 
First   child — 

Said  Sunday  to  the  other  days. 

"  Let's  all  stand  in  a  row." 

So  Sunday  called  to  Monday. 
Second   child — 

And    Monday  called    to  Tuesday. 
Third  child — 

And  Tuesday  called  to  Wednesday. 
Fourth  child — 

And  Wednesday  called  to  Thursday. 
Fifth  child — 

And  Thursday  called  to  Friday. 
Sixth  c/iild — 

And  Friday  called  to  Saturday. 
Seventh   child — 

And  Saturday  was  the  last. 

Teacher — And  when   they  stood  just  so. 

Children — The  seven  in  a  row, 

Teacher — The  children  said  : 

Children—  "  Oh,  ho  ! 

That's  just  a  week,  we  know. 

To  the  various  song  books  for  Kinder- 
garten, home  and  school,  is  now  added  an- 
other entitled,  "Stories  in  Song,"  which 
will  doubtless  win  its  welcome.  It  is  the 
joint  work  of  Misses  Kate  L.  Brown  and 


Elizabeth  U.  Emerson,  and  contains  ninety 
songs  classified  as  "  Ball  and  Finger  Plays  " 
and  "  Out  of  Doors." 

The'  latter  division  consists  of  songs  of 
Nature,  fulfilling  the  promise  given  in  the 
pretty  verses  "  To  the  Children "  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  where  Miss  Brown 
says  : 
"  Come  with  me,  then,  to  dear  old  Mother 

Nature, 
And  hand  in  hand  we'll  wander  at  her  side; 
She  knows  the  prettiest  tales,   and  at  her 

coming. 
Birds  sing  and  flowers   smile  both  far  and 

wide." 

The  autumn  songs  are  the  ones  we  natu- 
rally notice  first  just  now.  Of  these, 
"Sweet  Summer's  Gone  Away,"  is  surely 
one  to  win  every  ear  and  heart. 

The  words  are  beautiful  and  expressive 
and  the  music  is  as  sweet  and  sad  as  the  an- 
tumn  itself. 

Another  song  which  we  find  especially 
delightful  is  "The  Lady  Moon."  The 
music  is  very  simple,  but  tuneful,  and  the 
words  while  perfectly  childlike  are  full  of 
poetry. 

The  book  is  inexpensive,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  and  teach- 
ers should  afford  themselves  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  its  fresh  and  varied  con- 
tents. No  one  song  book  will  supply  all 
our  needs  for  different  classes  and  different 
seasons  and  occasions,  but  from  "Stories  in 
Song"  we  may  certainly  select  much  that  is 
suitable  and  beautiful  for  the  Kindergarten. 

Our  teachers'  meetings  are  renewed,  and 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse.  At 
present  we  are  having  a  short  course  of 
Emergency  Lectures. 

Emilie  Poulsson. 


California  Froebel  Society. 
The  subject  for  October  was  "  Health.' 
Dr.  Florence  Saltonstall  commended  tem- 
perate living.     The    Kindergartner  should 
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take  abundant  sleep  and  relaxation,  allow 
no  restriction  from  dress  and  be  systematic 
and  thorough  in  the  use  of  baths.  The  pre- 
vention of  disease  among  the  children  is 
within  her  province.  Give  them  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  in  plenty.  If  a  child  droops, 
isolate  it  till  the  cause  of  ill  health  is  ascer- 
tained. In  this  way  contagious  conditions 
will  frequently  be  barred  out. 

Children  of  the  lower  classes,  whose 
nourishment  is  poor,  are  frequentlv  afflicted 
with  chronic  diseases  of  the  bone.  The 
first  symptom  of  this  trouble  is  the  unnatural 
attitude  of  the  child.  To  this  a  physician's 
attention  should  be  at  once  directed.  The 
general  posture  of  spine  trouble  in  primary 
stages  is  stooping  forward,  the  hip  trouble 
can  always  be  detected  in  the  child's  gait, 
with  these  symptoms  no  case  should  be 
neglected.  Excessively  ner^fous  children 
should  be  removed  from  well  ones,  children 
being  great  imitators. 

Miss  Creelman's  paper  on  the  same  topic 
suggested  much  common  sense.  She  claimed 
that  of  the  many  needed  qualifications  of  a 
good  Kindergartner,  health  was  the  most 
essential.  We  can  save  our  strength;  not 
only  outside  of  the  Kindergarten,  but  in  the 
schoolroom,  by  self-control,  patience,  re- 
sisting the  little  annoyances  that  occur 
every  hour  and  that  consume  so  much  vital 
force. 

For  the  children,  we  can  elevate  their 
idea  of  life,  with  the  hope  that  later  they 
will  not  be  content  with  merely  existing,  but 
will  have  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
stimulated  to  doing,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical. 

B.  H.  BossE. 


An  Opening  Dav  at  Clifton  Charity 

Kindergarten. 

We  met  for  the  first  time  to-day;  fifty  little 

children,  from  three  to  eight  years   of  age, 

two  young  lady  assistants  and  myself  their 

teacher.     Each  child  was  allowed  to  get  a 


chair  and  place  it  as  directed  and  stand  be- 
hind it. 

Opening  hymn,  "Two  Little  Hands,"  for 
they  already  knew  this,  (having  learned  it 
in  their  Industrial  Sewing  School,  of  which 
this  Kindergarten  is  to  be  a  branch  or  de- 
partment). Then  a  talk  about  two  hands 
to  work  for  Jesus,  with  a  story  of  a  little 
girl  who  worked  for  Jesus  by  doing  "the 
next  things." 

The  teacher  opened  a  box  of  soft  balls 
(First  Gift)  and  taking  the  red  one  in  her 
hand,  covering  it  meanwhile,  asked  the 
children  what  they  thought  she  had  in  her 
hand.  Different  answers  were  given,  some 
said  a  ball,  and  it  was  held  up  for  all  to 
look  at 

Then  they  were  asked  to  tell  things  which 
looked  like  (were  round)  that  ball,  they 
said  apples,  oranges,  cherries,  plums,  grapes. 
When  a  child  said  lemons,  the  teacher  said 
"The  lemon  is  not  just  like  the  ball,  is  it?" 
and  drew  from  the  children  that  it  was  long.* 

A  bunch  of  balls  was  held  up  and  they 
were  told,  "We  are  going  to  play  that  these 
balls  are  the  things  you  have  said  they  were 
like."  As  each  ball  was  held  up  they  were 
allowed  to  name  it :  red — cherries,  yellow — 
lemons,  orange — oranges,  green — apples, 
purple — grapes,  blue — blue  berries,  these 
answers  were  all  drawn  from    the  children. 

Two  circles  were  formed,  and  they  went 
around  to  sell  the  fruit,  while  we  sang 
"Cherries  Ripe." 

When  they  took  their  seats  again,  my 
assistants  holding  the  balls  before  them, 
asked  them  what  color  they  liked  best. 
Upon  their  making  a  choice,  a  piece  of 
paper  was  given  them  of  that  color  (one  of 
Milton  Bradley's  Circles  for  Stringing,  No. 
73  in  his  catalogue). 

Needles  and  threads  were  given  out  and 
children  told  to  put  the  needle  right  through 
the  middle  of  the  paper  so   that,  its  bright 

♦  While  the  lemon  is  not  round  like  the  ball,  the  face  of  which 
is  curved  everywhere  equally,  still  the  lemon  as  like  the  ball  in 
having  only  one  curved  face. 
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face  would  look  at  them.  A  number  put 
them  on  wrong  and  had  to  try  again;  then 
all  waved  them  for  flags.  A  straw  was  given 
each  child  and,  after  they  held  it  up  and 
looked  through  it,  they  put  their  needle 
through  the  hole. 

It  was  now  time  for  dismission  and  all 
marched  out.  What  had  been  done  ?  The 
children  had  been  happy  and  orderly.  They 
had  received  a  Gift  lesson  and  an  Occupa- 
tion lesson,  and  had  been  led  to  do  the 
thinking  and  talking,  and  each  separate  les- 
son had  a  connection  with  the   others  and 

with  the  whole. 

The  Teacher. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Children's  Home. 
This  institution  situated  at  Baxter  Springs, 
Kas.,  is  designed  for  young  children  of^Af- 
rican  descent,  and  provides  for  each  child 
who  remains  under  its  instruction  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  :  A  trade,  by  which, 
having  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  it  can  earn 
an  honorable  support;  a  thorough  Biblical 
training  ;  the  ground -work  of  an  English 
education.  Building  or  buildings  with  all 
needful  grounds  is  to  be  provided  as  a 
home  for  the  children,  in  which  they  are 
to  be  carefully  trained  in  all  the  duties  of 
home  life,  and  so  prepared  to  make  homes 
of  their  own.  The  following  industries 
are  also  to  be  thoroughly  taught. 

FOR     GIRLS. 

Plain  Cooking. 

Laundry  work. 

House-keeping  in  all  its  branches. 

Plain  sewing. 

Dress-making. 

Plain  and  fancy  knitting,  crochet,  etc. 

Millinery. 

Tailoring. 

Nursing  of  the  sick. 

FOR    BOYS. 

Carpentry. 
Agriculture. 


Care  and  raising  of  stock. 
Blacksmithing. 

FOR    both    sexes. 

Care  and  raising  of  poultry. 

Gardening. 

Book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  and   use  of   cabinet    organ. 

Stenography  and  type  writing. 

Free-hand  drawing  and  mechanical. 
Nine  years  ago  the  beginnings  of  this  work  / 
were  made  by  Miss  Julia  A.  Wilson,  an 
eminent  and  experienced  teacher  from  the 
East.  She  has  carried  it  on  almost  single- 
handed.  Her  work  has  received  the  high- 
est endorsement  of  Christian  educators  of 
Kansas.  There  are  more  than  60,000  col- 
ored people  in  Kansas  to  whom  and  to  the 
State  this  school  is  a  boon,  if  it  can  have 
the  financial  support  it  needs  and  deserves. 


During  the  session  of  the  National 
Summer  School,  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a 
meeting  was  held  of  all  the  Kindergartners 
attending.  There  were  present  Mrs.  Welch 
and  the  Misses  Brooks,  of  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Mis§  McPherson,  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
Miss  Orr,  St.  Johns,  N.B.;  Misses  Smith  and 
Reinhart,  of  Salem,  N.  J.;  Misses  Beers  and 
Gibbons,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Misses  Under- 
wood, Jacobs  and  Haven,  of  New  York 
city.  The  majority  of  these  are  engaged  in 
Free  Kindergartens,  and  each  gave  a  short 
but  interesting  account  ot  her  own  special 
work.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  that  more 
and  more  was  being  demanded  of  Kinder- 
gartners, thereby  making  better  preparation 
for  the  work  a  necessity. 

The  meeting  was  informal  but  much  en- 
joyed by  all.  A  number  of  primary  teach- 
ers were  present. 


"  The  world  would  be  much  better  off  if 
the  pains  taken  to  analyze  the  subtlest 
moral  laws  were  given  to  the  practice  of 
the  simplest." — Marie  Ebner-Eschenbach. 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everywhere,  in  all  departments,  reports  ol 
associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers. 

May  our  Pot-pouri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  to 
each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


The  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  has  reason  to  be  greatly  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  its  good  work.  Such 
reports  as  these  come  in  from  principals: 

"The  mothers  watched  eagerly  for  the 
day  when  the  Kindergarten  would  reopen." 

"  One  little  boy  who  was  not  willing  to 
come  last  year,  is  now  the  first  every  morn- 
ing at  Kindergarten.  One  mother  told  me: 
'  I  am  so  glad  Eddie  loves  to  come  to  Kin- 
kergarten ;  he  is  so  much  better  when  he 
comes.'  Another  mother  said  :  '  I  am 
sorry  we  have  to  move  away,  but  T  don't 
intend  to  move  out  of  the  neighborhood  of 
a  Kindergarten,  for  I  have  seen  the  good  it 
does.'  " 

"The  children  are  all  neat  looking, 
cleanly  dressed  and  more  punctual  than  last 
year." 

"  We  can  say  this  year  what  we  have 
never  been  able  to  say  before — that  the 
people  sought  the  Kindergarten  instead  of 
the  Kindergarten  seeking  the  people.  Chil- 
dren who  were  almost  hopelessly  filthy  last 
year,  are  now  coming  sweet  and  clean.  We 
had  one  little  girl  last  year  whom  we  bathed 
and  clothed  all  the  year,  the  mother  never 
seeming  to  take  the  hint — this  year  the  little 
one  comes  fresh  and  clean  and  with  small 
dark  aprons  on  nicely  ironed.  In  this  case 
not  only  the  little  one,  but  the  whole  family 
have  gained  an  air  of  gentility  and  cleanli- 
ness never  seen  before.  I  can  plainly  see  a 
growing  respect  for  the  Kindergarten.     If 


children  have  to  be  absent,  some  parents 
are  beginning  to  send  an  excuse.  Hereto- 
fore parents  seemed  neither  to  know  nor  care 
whether  their  children  were  present  or  not. 
Several  mothers  have  come  to  me  to  con- 
sult as  to  whether  it  was  best  to  send  their 
children  to  school  or  give  them  five  months 
more  in  the  Kindergarten.  This  is  gratify- 
ing. It  shows  first  the  desire  for  the  best 
for  their  children,  second  a  recognition  of 
what  the  Kindergarten  had  done  and  might 
do  for  the  child." 

These  Kindergartens  have  sent  sunshine 
into  many  little  souls,  who  have  carried  it 
back  to  brighten  homes  of  darkness,  and 
many  a  poor  mother's  lot  has  been  made 
more  loving  and  her  burden  of  life  made 
lighter. 

The  Editor  of  The  Kindergakten  is 
now  in  Boston  and  will  soon  visit  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York. 

A  man  of  truly  heroic  make  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  whose  life-story  is 
told  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  in  the  November  Wide  Awake;  the 
article  takes  its  title,  "A  Modern  Hero," 
from  Whittier's  noble  poem  of  which  Dr. 
Howe  was  the  subject ;  the  article  is  ac- 
companied by  a  portrait  of  this  great  cham- 
pion of  the  blind  and  of  all  distressed 
souls,  painted  in  his  young  manhood,  by 
Miss  Jane  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  the  artist. 
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Oak  Park,  III.,  has  established  a  Moth- 
er's Class,  which  bids  fair  to  be  numerously 
attended.  The  work  is  growing  there,  and 
a  free  Kindergarten  is  being  organized  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Cora  Smith.  The 
two  private  Kindergartens  are  flourishing 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Libby  and 
Miss  Emerson.  Miss  Grace  Benham,  who 
has  been  the  much  loved  assistant  of 
Mrs.  Libby,  has  been  chosen  to  take  charge 
of  a  new  work.  Miss  Noyes,  a  Chicago 
lady  of  means,  is  planning  a  home  in  one 
of  the  dark  parts  of  our  city,  on  the  Toyn- 
bee  Hall  plan,  where  she  can  bring  light 
and  love  to  God's  weary  and  benighted 
ones.  Miss  Benham  is  now  in  New  York, 
making  special  preparation  to  assist  in  this 
beautiful  endeavor. 

PoNTiAC,  III,,  The  Kindergarten,  which 
recently  opened  its  fall  term,  starts  the  sea- 
son's work  under  brighter  auspices  than 
have  ever  yet  operated  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  school  since  its  establishment 
here.  Twenty-three  names  have  been  en- 
rolled. A  nevv  piano  has  been  purchased 
and  placed  in  the  room.  Our  Kindergart- 
ner,  Miss  Nash,  has  had  several  years'  ex- 
perience in  Kindergartens  in  Chicago.  She 
has  especially  studied  drawing  and  painting 
and  will  give  the  children  the  earliest  rudi- 
ments of  those  arts  in  work  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  ability,  and  correctly,  so 
that  they  will  be  helped  instead  of  hindered 
by  the  childish  efforts  which  every  little  one 
will  make  in  some  shape.  Music  receives 
careful  attention.  Prof.  Fish,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  takes  charge  of  that  department, 
giving  a  lesson  each  week  and  planning 
work  for  the  teachers  to  carry  out  during 
the  week.  The  children  are  always  happy 
when  Prof  Fish's  morning  comes,  and  pa- 
trons of  last  year  will  testify  to  the  im- 
provement in  their  little  ones. 

The  children  are  gathered  together  as  a 
little  community.     On   the  morning  circle 


they  are  encouraged  to  give  utterance  to 
their  little  thoughts,  and  are  led  by  careful 
guidance  to  see  the  beautiful  in  God's  world 
and  to  acknowledge  and  thank  Him  for 
his  love  and  goodness.  Froebel  says:  "  The 
object  of  education  is  the  realization  of  a 
faithful,  pure,  inviolate  and  hence  holy 
life."  In  their  association  together  the 
children  soon  learn  the  law  that  he  who 
does  wrong  sins  most  against  himself.  A 
child  sent  away  from  the  table  when  others 
are  happily  working,  because  of  some 
naughty  way,  soon  learns  how  much  hap- 
pier he  is  when  doing  right.  The  necessity 
of  sharing  tools  or  fruit  or  many  other 
things  teaches  unselfishness,  and  in  all  ways 
the  Kindergarten  becomes  a  miniature  gov- 
ernment, where  the  childreu  learn  the  hap- 
piness of  order,  obedience  and  industry. 

A  Conference  of  the  trainers  of  Kin- 
dergarten teachers  took  place  on  Septem- 
ber 1 2th,  1890,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  London.  Miss  Emily 
Lord  took  the  chair  during  the  first  part  of 
the  Conference.  The  subject  of  discussion 
during  the  morning  was  the  National  Froe- 
bel Syllabus  for  1891.  The  Trainers  pres- 
ent made  suggestions  on  various  points  of 
the  syllabus,  foi  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  Board.  Among  those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  were  Miss  Ward,  of  the 
Maria  Grey  Training  College,  and  Madame 
Michaelis,  of  Croydon.  In  the  afternoon 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Montefiore. 
Mr.  McN aught  was  present,  and  spoke  of 
the  admirable  answers  received  to  the  ques- 
tions in  the  "  Theory  of  Music,"  and  Miss 
Wallich  and  other  examiners  present  re- 
marked that  the  theoretical  knowledge  was, 
in  other  subjects,  far  in  advance  of  the 
practical  attainments  of  the  students. 

"The  Review  of  Reviews,"  London, 
edited  by  Wm.  T.  Stead,  contains  a  sketch 
and  beautiful  portraits  of  Millicent  FawcQtt 
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and  her  daughter,  Phillippa,  who  carried 
off  the  honors  as  "  above  the  senior  wran- 
gler," at  Cambridge.  "  In  the  wider  sense 
of  education,  the  sense  distinct  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  special  skill,  no  one  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  education  of 
the  lady  senior  wrangler,  compared  to  the 
part  played  in  it  by  her  own  mother.  From 
the  time  when  the  girl  began  to  grow  up  out 
of  childhood  the  pair  were  more  like  friends 
than  mother  and  daughter.  "  *  *  "  The 
mention  of  the  '  Doll's  House  '  reminds  me 
of  a  story  of  Miss  Phillippa,  in  the  days  of 
dolls.  Mother  and  daughter  were  packing 
up  for  a  journey.  "  Have  you  remembered 
to  pack  your  doll  ?  "  Mrs.  Fawcett  asked. 
"  Hush!"  said  the  child,  with  a  confiden- 
tial glance  at  the  open  cup-board,  "I  don't 
want  her  to  know  she  is  a  doll." 

The  California  Froebel  Society  began 
its  tenth  year  with  a  strong  corps  of  offi- 
cers, Mrs.  Kate  D.  Wiggin,  President. 
The  calendar  for  the  year  is  as  follows  : 

"  How  shall  we  put  the  old  wine  into 
new  bottles." 

August. — The  first  four  Gifts  illustrated 
in  songs,  games,  stories,  exercises  or  lessons. 

September. — The  last  five  Gifts  as  above. 

October. — Health  in  the  Kindergarten. 

November. — New  developments  in  the 
Occupations.     First  Series. 

December. — Delsarte, — Physical  Culture. 

January. — Annual  business  meeting. 

February. — The  Occupations.  Second 
Series. 

March,  April  and  May. — Education  in 
Europe,  a  series  of  papers  by  Mrs  Wig- 
gin.     Discussion  follows  each  paper. 


tical  teaching  of  songs  and  games.  In- 
struction given  in  Natural  Science  and  Lan- 
guage Lessons  appropriate  for  Kindergar- 
ten uses  ;  also  in  Voice  Culture,  in  Playing 
Accompaniments,  in  Physical  Culture  and 
in  Delsarte  movements  especially  adapted 
for  the  Kindergarten.  Special  attention 
given  to  Elementary  and  Connecting  Pri- 
mary Work. 

Of  human  sensations  the  power  of  vision 
is  the  most  reliable,  the  most  pleasing  and 
the  most  enduring.  The  basis  and  struc- 
ture of  all  things  visual  is  COLOR,  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  will  ask  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  study  of  color  ?  Every  object 
of  vision  may  be  hideous  or  beautiful — and 
the  secret,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  secret,  of  ap- 
pearance is  color.  Through  knowledge  or 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  color,  our 
surroundings  may  be  made  pleasing  and 
attractive,  or  they  may  be  ugly  and  repul- 
sive. Decoration  is  a  human  instinct- 
Color  is  the  means  of  decoration.  Those 
who  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  can  by 
sending  to  S.  W.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  and 
inclosing  stamp  for  return  postage,  obtain 
a  pamphlet  giving  further  information. 

We  have  received  the  third  annual  an- 
nouncement of  the  Normal  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.  Principal  and  Director, 
Mrs.  Helen  Case  Adams.  The  course  of 
study  is  very  complete.  Books  to  be  read, 
by  Helmholtz,  Ruskin,  Hailmann,  Huxley, 
Kinsley,  Spencer  and  Froebel,  aside  from 
the  usual  theory  and  practice  work. 


The  Colorado  Kindergarten  opened  at 
Denver,  September  i,  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  L.  E.  Spencer  and  Miss  K.  G. 
Clark.  Course  of  study — Science  of  Edu- 
cation ;  Practical  Psychology ;  Study  of 
Froebel's  "  Gifts  and  Occupations  "  ;  Prac- 


Kenwood  Kindergarten  and  Connect- 
ing class,  Chicago,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Weston  and 
Miss  Nellie  C.  Alexander,  Principals, 
opened  September  15.  Two  important  fea- 
tures are  considered  in  this  school,  the  nur- 
sery training  and  sewing  classes.     Careful 
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attention  is  given  to  secure  an  equal  devel- 
opment of  the  physical,  moral  and  mental 
natures  of  the  child. 

The  aim  is  to  lead  the  child — through 
play — into  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  the 
world  about  him,  and  to  help  him  to  dis- 
cover and  understand  their  true  relations 
to  each  other. 

In  his  work  with  the  Gifts  and  Occupa- 
tions, he  opens  the  doors  of  his  mind  to 
science,  art,  and  the  intellectual  world,  in  a 
way  that  enables  him  to  discover  truth  and 
its  relations  everywhere,  while  his  experience 
in  this  little  community  of  his  peers,  gives 
him  an  idea  of  citzenship  and  moral  law. 

Philadelphia  Post  Graduate  Course  for 
Kindergartens  reopened  October  nth.  Les- 
sons in  Advanced  Kindergarten  Hand-work, 
in  Theory  and  Practice,  with  Study  of 
"  Mutter  und  Koselieder,"  by  Mrs.  Van 
Kirk.  Lessons  in  Modeling  and  Drawing 
from  Nature,  beginning  with  lower  forms 
and  proceeding  to  higher,  including  typical 
animals,  plants  and  crystals,  by  Miss 
Hannah  A.  Fox.  Lessons  given  in  the 
Analytical  Study  of  the  Song  Games,  by 
Prof.  Daniel  Batchellor.  Five  Talks  are  to 
be  given  on  Crystals.  The  lectures  given 
to  the  regular  Kindergarten  Students'  Class 
on  Zoology  and  Botany,  by  Misses  Gay  and 
Law,  are  open  to  the  post-Graduates.  There 
will  be  a  class  in  the  Delsarte  System  of 
Gestures,  to  which  the  Post-Graduates  will 
have  access. 

The  friends  of  Miss  Sarah  Stewart's 
Philadelphia  School  have  formed  a  loan 
scholarship  fund  to  aid  earnest,  intelligent 
young  women  who  desire  to  take  her  course 
and  are  not  able  to  pay  at  once.  They 
avail  themselves  of  the  fund  and  repay 
when  able,  that  it  may  be  again  used  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
Denver,    Colo.,    opened    a   Training   Class 


September  8th.  Course  of  study:  Abstracts 
of  lectures  on  Froebel's  Gifts;  Abstracts 
of  lectures  on  Theory  and  Occupations  of 
Froebel.  Training  teacher,  Mrs.  Edina  D. 
Worden. 

"The  Mother's  Portfolio," 
A  beautiful  holiday  book,  will  be  enthusi- 
astically welcomed  in  thousands  of  homes 
next  Christmas.  Every  mother  needs  it  and 
every  father  as  well,  and  for  any  teacher  of 
little  ones  it  is  a  rich  treasury.  It  is  fresh, 
bright,  earnest,  practical  and  wise.  The 
illustrations  and  stories  delight  the  children, 
while  the  Occupations,  games,  music  and 
Typical  Lessons  can  be  used  in  any  home. 
Under  its  delightful  method,  the  training  of 
little  ones  ceases  to  be  a  burden  and  be- 
comes a  constant  joy. 

The  Interior  says: 

"Mothers'  Portfolio"  is  so  full  of  good  things  as  to 
defy  description.  It  is  a  treasure  house  for  mothers 
who  have  the  desire  and  the  grace  to  amuse,  instruct 
and  lovingly  control  their  own  children  at  home." 

Good  Housekeeping  says  : 

"The  publishers  rightfully  claim  for  this  book  that 
it  is  unique  in  its  office.  It  is  a  large  octavo  volume 
of  over  400  Dages,  with  embellished  covers  likea 
child's  gift  book,  and  as  to  its  contents,  it  is  a  maga- 
zine of  information,  discussion  and  usefulness." 

There  is  no  better  work  for  agents,  to 
whom  the  publishers  make  a  special  offer 
until  Christmas.  One  lady  sold  125  copies 
in  less  than  two  months.  With  the  helps 
furnished,  an  agent  can  make  $100  before 
the  holidays.  Send  at  once  for  terms  and 
circulars.  Retail  price,  $2.25,  expressage 
prepaid.     Address 

Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co., 
161  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

We  have  never  had  so  many  good  words 
for  The  Kindergarten  as  since  we  started 
with  the  new  volume.  Have  we  not  ful- 
filled every  promise  made?  We  have  in- 
creased the  size,  added  new  departments, 
given  more  practical  matter,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  lowered  the  price.     It  is  a  satis- 
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faction  to  know  that  our  readers  appreciate 
all  this  and  that  they  are  interested  in  ex. 
tending  its  influence.  The  Kindergarten 
should  be  in  every  home  where  there  are 
little  children,  and  we  give  good  terms  to 
those  who  introduce  it.  A  subscription 
would  make  a  nice  Christmas  present  and 
be  a  welcome  guest  all  the  year  round  in 
any  home  where  children  dwell. 


"  Man    without    tools    is    nothing; 
tools  he  is  all."  —  Thomas  Carlyle. 


with 


Every  reader  of  The  Kindergarten 
can  increase  the  interest  in  Kindergarten 
methods  by  enlisting  some  bright,  active 
woman  to  introduce  Mother's  Portfolio. 
The  special  holiday  rates  we  are  offering 
will  afford  spending  money  to  many  good 
women  desiring  to  help  themselves. 

"Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention,"  by 
George  M.  Towle.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston.  This  collection  of  stories  of  inventors  will 
be  of  service  to  those  who  are  seeking  valuable 
stories  to  tell  or  to  read  to  children.  The  brave  en- 
durance of  privation  and  struggles  against  discour- 
agement which  mark  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Lau- 
rence Coster,  John  Gutenberg,  Palissy  and  James 
Watt  are  invaluable  lessons  to  the  young.  The  one 
element  of  perseverance  is  what  oftentimes  dis- 
tinguishes success  from  failure,  and  this  virtue  is  here 
brought  out  clearly  and  attractively. 

"Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 
Long  Ago  to  Now,"  by  Jane  Andrews.  Published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  The  author  of  "  Seven 
Little  Sisters,"  gives  us,  herein,  another  study  in  the 
race  subject.  She  carries  us  back  to  the  Aryan  boy, 
and  from  thence  down  to  the  boy  of  to-day  with  his 
marvellous  facilities  for  doing  and  having.  She  stops 
on  the  road  back  from  "long  ago,"  to  visit  the  Per- 
sian, Greek,  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  English, 
Puritan  and  Yankee  boys.  The  book  is  full  of  de- 
light and  instruction. 


"The  Manual  Training  School,"  by  C.  M 
Woodward,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  worthy  of  study  by  all 
who  believe  in  education  by  the  doing.  Prof.  Wood- 
ward has  been  for  years  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Louis 
Manual  Training  School,  and  knows  practically  of 
what  he  avers.  We  quote  from  his  pages  elsewhere. 
The  following  strong  words  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  are 
found  in  the  appendix: 

"It  can  not  be  too  of  ten  repeated  that  the  object 
of  workshop  practice,  as  a  part  of  general  education, 
is  not  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade,  but  to  develop  his 
faculties,  and  to  give  him  manual  skill;  that,  although 
the  carpenter's  bench  and  the  turner's  lathe  are  em- 
ployed as  instruments  of  such  training,  the  object  of 
the  instruction  is  not  to  create  carpenters  or  joiners, 
but  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  properties  of 
such  common  substances  as  wood  and  iron,  to  teach 
the  hand  and  eye  to  work  in  unison,  to  accustom  the 
pupil  to  exact  measurements,  and  to  enable  him  by 
the  use  of  tools  to  produce  actual  things  from  draw- 
ings that  represent  them.  ...  To  assume  that 
the  best  education  can  be  given  through  the  medium 
of  books  only,  and  can  not  be  equally  obtained  from 
the  study  of  things,  is  a  survival  of  the  medievalism 
against  which  nearly  all  modern   authorities  protest. 

"But  there  is  another  and  more  deeply  rooted  error 
in  this  argument.  People  often  talk  and  write  as  if 
school-time  should  be  utilized  for  teaching  those 
things  which  a  child  is  not  likely  to  care  to  learn  in 
after-life,  whereas  the  real  aim  of  school  education 
should  be  to  prepare,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  whole 
work  of  life.  .  .  .  The  endeavor  of  all  educators 
should  be,  to  establish  such  a  relation  between  school 
instruction  and  the  occupations  of  life  as  to  prevent 
any  break  of  continuity  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  methods  by  which  we  gain  information 
and  experience  in  the  busy  world  should  be  identical 
with  those  adopted  in  schools. 

"It  is  because  the  opposite  theory  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed, that  our  school-training  has  proved  so  inade- 
quate a  preparation  for  the  real  work  of  life. 

"The  demand  for  technical  instruction,  both  in 
our  elementary  and  in  our  secondary  schools,  is  a 
protest  against  the  contrast  which  has  so  long  existed 
between  the  subjects  and  methods  of  school-teaching 
and  the  practical  work  of  everyday  life. 
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being  on  the  assumption  that  "  How  much  the  child  learns  in  his  early  years  is  of  little  importance— How  he  learns  it,  everything. 
Hyatt's  About  Pebbles,  -        -         -         loc.  I  Hyatt's  Oyster  and  Clam,         -  30c.  |  Clapp's  Observation  Lesson  on  Com 
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Richard's  First  Lesson  in  Minerals, 

Rick's  Natural  History  Object  Lessons 

Smith's  Studies  in  Nature  and  Language  Lessons, 
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"Child  Songs,"  collected  by  the  Boston  Primary 
Union.  Published  by  Ward  and  Drummond,  N.  Y., 
is  edited  by  Lucy  Wheelock  and  Julia  H.  Mosher. 
Miss  Wheelock's  name  speaks  well  for  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  songs  and  services  to  the  nature  of  the 
little  child.  The  opening  and  closing  songs  are 
cheery,  the  bird  and  sunbeam  songs  are  bright,  and 
the  truly  religious  tone  of  all  makes  this  little  ten 
cent  book  excellent  supplementary  help"  in  the  song 
service  of  any  Sunday  school. 

The  Training  Class  of  the  Chicago 
Froebel  Association  opened  its  tenth  year 
at  Harvard  School,  2101  Indiana  Avenue, 
under  the  directorship  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Put- 
nam and  Miss  Elsie  Payne.  Special  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  Delsarte,  music  and 
color. 

Time  and  patience  turn  mulberry  leaves 
into  satin. — Italian  Proverb. 

A  mother's  heart. 

A  little  dreaming  such  as  mother's  know; 

A  little  lingering  over  dainty  things ; 
A  happy  heart,  wherein  hope  all  aglow 
Stirs  like  a  bird  at  dawn  that  wakes  and 
sings, 

And  that  is  all. 

A  little  clasping  to  her  yearning  breast; 

A  little  musing  over  future  years; 
A  heart  that  prays:  "Dear  Lord,  thou  know- 
est  best — 
But  spare  my  flower  life's  bitterest  rain  of 
tears" — 

And  that  is  all. 

A  little  spirit  speeding  through  the  night; 

A  little  home  grown  lonely,  dark  and  chill; 
A  sad  heart  groping  blindly  for  the  light; 

A  little  snow-clad  grave  beneath  the  hill — 
And  that  is  all. 

A  little  gathering  of  life's  broken  thread; 

A  little  patience  keeping  back  the  tears; 
A  heart  that  sings:  "Thy  darlingis  not  dead, 

God   keeps  her  safe  through  his  eternal 
years'" 


INDEX. 

To  Articles  in  Current  Periodicals  on  Kinder- 
garten, Manual  Training,  Slojd,  Science 
Teaching,  Etc.,  Etc. 


[Readers  ordering  indexed  periodicals,  will  confer 
a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Kindergarten  and  this 
Index.] 


And  that  is  all. 
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Snails  and  Their  Ways.  A  Teacher  of  Natural 
History.      The  Independent  (N.  Y.),    October  9,  '90. 

Fated  to  be  Free.  Annie  Bronson  King.  Color 
Teaching  in  School.  A.  E.  Winship.  The  Free 
Kindergarten  and  Industrial  Training.  Flora 
E.  Cole.  Lessons  for  the  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  School.  William  E.  Sheldon.  The 
American  Teacher  (Boston),  October,  '90. 

How  TO  Teach  Drawing.  Grace  Hooper.  The 
Teacher's  World  (^.  Y.),  September,  '90. 

Words  to  the  Wise — Why  not  the  Fathers? 
Abby  Morton  Diaz.  The  Union  Signal  (Chicago), 
October  9,  '90. 

Number  in  the  Kindergarten.  May  Mackin- 
tosh. Talks  About  Common  Things.  Emeline 
L.  Rogers.  Common  School  Education  (Boston), 
June, '90. 

School  Life  in  Relation  to  Growth  and 
Health.  Prof.  Axel  Key  (of  Stockholm).  The 
Root  Tip  of  a  Plant  (illustrated).  Frederick  L. 
Sargent.  Popular  Science  Monthly  {'H.  Y.),  Novem- 
ber, '90. 

Lecture  to  Mothers  (The  value  of  Kindergarten 
study).  Elizabeth  Harrison.  The  Standard  (Chi- 
cago), October  16,  '90. 

Kindergarten  Principles  in  Primary  Work. 
W.  N  Hailmann.  Indiana  School  journal  {lnd\a.n- 
apolis),  July,  '90. 

A  Nest  of  Bumble  Bees.  School  and  Home 
(St.  Louis,  Mo  ),  September  2,  '90. 

Kindergarten  Methods  at  Home.  Entertain- 
ment (Council  Bluffs,  la.),  October,  '90. 

First  Lessons  in  Zoology  for  First  Year 
Childrb.n.  E.  E.  Kenyon.  Logical  Sequence 
in  the  Kindergarten.  May  Mackintosh.  Com- 
mon School  Education  (Boston),  October,  '90. 

E.xperiments  Without  App.-vratus.  Pacific 
Educational  Journal  (San   Francisco),  October,  '90. 

A  Plea  for  Observation  Lessons.  Anna  E. 
McGovern.  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  {Ti\i\i\ic\A^),  Octo- 
ber, '90. 

Drawing  and  the  Child.  Francis  W.  Parker. 
Tlie  School  Journal  [^.  Y.),  September  27,  '90. 

Cardboard  Modeling— I.  Nina  C.  Vander- 
walker.  The  Michigan  Moderator  (Lansing),  Octo- 
ber 16,  '90. 

The  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation opened  with  a  large  class  of  earnest 
young  women  whom  Miss  Whitmore  con- 
siders unusually  promising.  Mrs.  Mary 
Boomer  Page  has  taken  Miss  Schwedler's 
work. 
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THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  IDEAL  IN  EDUCATION. 


This  is  a  practical  age.  One  of  the  first 
questions  we  ask  in  regard  to  any  proposed 
scheme  of  action  or  thought  is:  of  what 
use  is  it?  We  have  come  to  regard  utility 
as  the  only  excuse  for  being,  and  not  utility 
in  a  very  high,  broad  or  far-seeing  sense, 
but  in  rather  an  external,  transient  and  mate- 
rialistic sense,— the  immediate  and  mechan- 
ical view  of  things  as  useful  or  not 
useful.  Does  this  course  furnish  bread  and 
butter?  does  it  mean  money?  will  it  dif- 
fuse the  necessaries  of  physical  sustenance? 
These  are  very  important  aspects  of  utility 
and  concern  us  to  a  very  wide  extent  as  we 
meet  the  problem  of  life  face  to  face. 
Especially  in  a  work  of  beneficence  for  the 
mass  of  humanity,  we  are  compelled  to 
emphasize  this  phase  of  utility,  at  least  be- 
fore we  attempt  a  larger  interpretation. 
The  exigencies  of  the  destitute  and  the 
ignorant  seem  to  lie  in  that  plane;  we  must 
help  them  to  the  means  of  obtaining  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  warmth.  But  even  for 
this  class  the  idea  of  utility  has  a  much 
deeper  and  fuller  significance  Is  not  the 
life  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  rai- 
ment? Life  is  by  the  poorest  felt  to  in- 
clude feeling,  knowledge  and  progress  in 
the  scale  of  being. 


We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an  era 
of  material  and  physical  development,  and 
we  are  led  to  form  the  notion  of  physical 
and  material  supply  as  the  sw/imian  bonutn 
for  all  mankind.  To  train  the  muscles  to 
perfect  manipulation,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  industries,  to  prepare  the  child  for  suc- 
cessful trade  and  to  occupy  him  physically^ 
is  the  educational  ultimatum  of  to-day. 
Let  him  learn  so  much  of  reading  and 
writing  and  arithmetic  as  will  enable  him 
to  elbow  his  way  through  the  world;  let 
him  study  so  as  to  provide  himself  with, 
what  he  needs  for  a  livelihood;  let  him  un- 
derstand that  honesty  is  the  best  poHcy,. 
and,  if  he  may  be  made  so  fashionable  as^ 
to  catch  such  unworthy  notions  of  moral- 
ity, that  the  virtues  are  on  the  whole  worthi 
acquiring  as  a  safe  and  useful  accomplish,- 
ment, — then  he  has  started  on  the  course 
which  will  give  him  at  least  a  chance  in  the 
''survival  of  the  fittest"  so  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned. 

Now,  have  we  done  the  best  we  can  for 
the  race  when  we  have  thus  blotted  out  the 
ideals  of  life  and  have  reduced  all  activ- 
ities to  one  mechanical  level?  We  have 
taken  out  of  our  educational  philosophy 
all  that  is  inspirational;   we  are  reduced  to 
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the  plain  facts,  to  the  practically  useful  in 
in  every  branch  of  study.  We  study  arith- 
metic only  with  an  eye  to  successful  trad- 
ing, to  accurate  counting.  We  take  up 
geography  only  to  memorize  its  statistics, 
to  have  the  facts  of  political  boundaries 
clear,  the  census  correct,  the  ground-work 
of  commercial  geography  ready  on  which 
to  build  our  future  wealth  in  safety.  It  is 
the  "gradgrind"  system  to  which  we  gravi- 
tate, and  it  leads  us  into  a  barren  and  arid 
country  where  all  that  is  best  and  most  hu- 
man starves  and  dies. 

Now,  in  every  study  and  work  there  is 
material  for  finer  issues.  To  go  beneath 
the  surface,  to  see  the  causes  and  relations 
of  things,  to  see  the  design  and  harmony 
of  nature,  to  follow  the  thread  of  structure 
and  development,  to  feel  back  and  think 
back  from  the  surface-fact,  and  forward 
from  the  mysterious  spring  of  power  and 
creative,  thought,  into  all  its  manifestations 
of  nature  and  of  human  life  and  art, — 
this  vivifies  the  whole  realm  of  study  and 
we  are  born  again  into  the  world  of  the 
ideal;  we  breathe  a  freer  air  and  gain  a 
broader  outlook.  All  our  faculties  awaken 
to  an  ever-evolving  opportunity  and  growth 
of  activity.  The  imagination  is  ennobled 
by  the  preservation  of  the  ideal  and  enters 
into  every  mental  effort.  The  student, 
trained  to  search  out  the  meaning  and  the 
plan,  to  discover  the  purpose  and  method 
of  every  class  of  facts  presented  to  his 
comprehension,  will  add  something  to  the 
worth  of  those  facts,  will  enlarge  and  exalt 
the  boundaries  of  what  he  deals  with,  and 
build  up  the  science  in  which  his  thought 
has  found  stimulus  and  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  the  art  where  his  inquiry  for  the  ideal 
has  preserved  and  strengthened  his  origina- 
tive power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  bare  isolated  and  external 
fact,  the  mechanical  aggregation  of  dead 
material,  will  block  the  way  of  the  scholar, 
will  stultify  and  degrade  the  mental  powers 


and  impoverish  all  the  essential  realities  for 
him  forever,  because  it  is  the  opposite  of 
education  or  leading  out;  it  sJmts  in,  nar- 
rows and  hardens  the  powers  and  processes 
of  the  mind,  it  makes  a  parrot  or  a  machine 
of  the  child,  born  to  seek,  to  know  and  to 
originate.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  ed- 
ucational propositions  is  that  which  under- 
takes to  convince  men  of  the  supreme  real- 
ity of  what  is  not  apparent  to  the  senses, 
to  show  them  that  the  unseen  is  more  real 
and  essential  than  the  seen;  that  the  things 
perceived  by  the  outward  eye  and  ear  are 
merely  transient  and  external,  and  that 
they  are  useful  only  as  they  build  up  and 
sustain  the  unseen  and  lead  to  eternal  veri- 
ties. One  of  the  most  difficult  of  under- 
takings is  to  convince  people  that  what 
they  see  and  handle  is  not  so  real  as  what 
is  not  perceived  by  the  senses.  We  see  ex- 
periments in  physics,  and  the  subject  seems 
to  us  exhausted;  gravitation  and  vibration 
seem  to  have  no  meaning  beyond  weight 
and  momentum,  but  do  not  be  content  with 
this  meagre  and  superficial  idea  of  those 
forces;  the  presentation  is  only  the  hint  of 
the  active  power,  a  symbol,  a  suggestion  of 
the  great  reality.  In  fact,  those  forces  are 
behind  and  within  all  the  universe;  no  eye 
can  see  them, — if  we  reach  to  heaven  we 
do  not  compass  them;  the  things  they  con- 
trol, the  medium  through  which  they  ex- 
press themselves  will  perish,  become 
changed  and  disintegrated,  but  the  forces 
themselves —  how  indestructible  and  unva- 
rying! it  is  our  great  privilege  as  human 
beings  that  we  can  discern  their  imminence 
and  their  |)ermanence. 

We  feel  a  new  reverence  for  the  powers 
God  has  given  to  man  as  we  see  human 
thought  run  forward  to  meet  the  divine 
thought.  Kepler,  following  out  his  mathe- 
matical logic,  discovered  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion for  the  planets  before  astronomical 
science  was  able  to  demonstrate  them, 
until    his  third   law  was  at  last  established 
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by  observation.  Darwin  felt  his  way  along 
an  untrodden  path  to  meet  the  footsteps  of 
the  Creator,  and  was  able  to  point  out  the 
progressive  development  of  organic  life 
and  reveal  a  new  truth  to  humanity.  He 
who  cannot  trust  his  intellectual  strength  so 
far  as  to  think  the  thoughts  of  God  clearly, 
can  yet  become  so  quick  to  respond  to  a 
spiritual  union  with  the  Creative  Spirit  as 
to  feel  his  presence  in  the  beauty  of  earth, 
sea  and  sky,  or  in  the  laws  which  are  al- 
ready revealed,  and  this  spiritual  recogni- 
tion is  a  boundless  inspiration.  Everything 
we  have  to  study  in  such  a  sympathy  we 
shall  approach  with  ardor;  we  touch  the 
inside,  not  the  outside  of  nature,  while  we 
are  conscious  of  its  indwelling  spirit.  If 
we  go  through  the  days  and  years  of  life 
without  looking  or  feeling  below  its  mate- 
rial, its  round  of  pleasure  or  of  work,  we 
are  meeting  it  as  a  mere  animal.  Are  we 
busy?  so  is  the  bee;  are  we  industrious  and 
and  patient?  so  is  the  ant,  and  both  per- 
haps to  a  greater  degree  than  ourselves;  do 
we  investigate  the  outward  material  of 
things?  so  does  the  beast;  he  uses  his 
senses  and  physical  means  of  knowledge 
as  well,  perhaps  better,  than  we.  If  we 
would  be  more  than  the  brute,  we  must  see 
something  more  than  the  external  form,  we 
must  see  that  of  which  the  material  is  only 
the  medium  of  expression  to  man,  that 
which  arouses  in  the  mind,  thought;  in  the 
heart,  sympathy;  in  the  soul,  aspiration. 
The  inward  eye  must  be  open  to  discern 
the  reality  and  strive  for  it  more  and  more. 
And  in  all  this  striving  which  follows  the 
clear  perception  of  the  truth,  the  process 
of  development  proceeds;  human  growth 
is  a  succession  of  conquests  in  the  struggle 
toward  the  ideal.  There  is  no  advance  for 
him  who  rests  in  the  outward  and  does  not 
look  beyond  the  immediate  and  tangible. 
He  is  imprisoned,  hopelessly,  in  the  cell  of 
physical  life,  who  does  not  look  out  with 
a   yearning   for   freedom    and   longing   to 


escape  which  grows  into  a  determination 
and  effort  to  burst  the  prison  bars;  so  from 
desire  is  born  struggle  and  hope,  so  out  of 
suffering  achievement  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  power;  so  the  waves  and  billows 
are  surmounted  and  the  shore  is  won;  so 
the  whole  earth  groaning  and  travailing, 
ushers  forth  the  soul  of  man  on  its  sublime 
pilgrimage.  Evolution  is  the  constant 
method,  not  a  painless,  not  a  stolid  change 
from  low  to  high,  from  small  to  great,  but 
a  bursting  of  the  fetters,  a  pressing  against 
our  environment,  a  stretching  of  our  in- 
born capacities,  a  strong  reaching  forward, 
breaking  down  every  stronghold,  throwing 
open  door  after  door  which  shuts  in  the 
growing,  longing  and  conquering  spirit,  till 
with  throe  after  throe  we  are  brought  for- 
ward into  larger  places,  on  the  higher  stand- 
points and  into  nobler  spheres  of  life  and 
activity. 

The  brown  beetle  scrambles  about  the 
muddy  floor  of  the  stagnant  pool,  and  not 
until  he  struggles  upward,  as  if  to  reach 
some  fair  image  of  what  he  might  be,  does 
he  become  a  winged  creature  formed  to 
dart  through  the  summer  air.  "The  chrys- 
alid,  with  rapture  stirs;  the  water  beetle 
feels  more  nigh  His  glory  of  the  dragon 
fly;"  the  whole  creation  is  lifting  up  its 
myriad  hands  for  something  of  which  it 
dreams  and  which  through  struggle  it  may 
reach  at  last.  We  can  imagine  even  that 
some  spirit  moves  in  the  solid  rock  to 
crystallize  and  glorify  it;  there  the  ruby  and 
the  diamond  attest  the  glorifying  power  of 
an  ideal.  So  a  noble  ideal  acts  upon  the 
most  heavy  and  inelastic  temperament  and 
transforms  it  at  last.  Education  must  start 
with  ideals;  into  every  external  and  out- 
ward form  it  must  breathe  an  inward  sig- 
nificance which  alone  gives  value  to  that 
outward  form. 

It  is  high  time  that  educators  should 
recognize  in  every  direction  and  detail  of 
their  work  that  all  that  is  worth  reaching  is 
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the  outcome  of  what  is  immaterial,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hidden,  a  growth  from 
within  outwards  and  not  an  arbitrary  form 
to  be  adopted  by  conventional  methods,  the 
fossil  of  some  dead  thought,  the  mere  rub- 
bish of  the  schools,  the  technicalities  of  the 
schoolmaster. 

Bring  back  the  brave  ideals  of  truth, 
purity,  beauty  and  love.  Let  them  enter 
into  the  earliest  development  of  the  little 
child.  Build  up  in  his  soul-perceptions  a 
personality  which  represents  his  intuitions 
of  goodness,  love  and  power,  and  which 
embodies  his  ideals.  Let  the  idea  and  the 
apprehension  of  God  be  the  beginning  of 
his  knowledge  and  wisdom.  With  what  a 
progressive  ideality  have  you  thus  endowed 
him  as  he  stands  at  the  threshold  of  his 
immortal  career  of  knowledge,  growing 
from  more  to  more,  "till  mind  and  soul 
according  well  shall  make  one  musici" 
Indeed,  everything  we  know  must  have  its 
image  in  our  minds.  We  see  what  cor- 
responds to  the  image  we  have  formed  in 
the  brain.  Even  when  we  are  simply  look- 
ing we  see  what  we  expect  to  see,  or  what 
we  hope  to  see.  If  we  go  out  into  the 
woods  for  anemones  we  see  anemones,  the 
egg  hunter  sees  birds'  nests,  the  fisherman 
observes  when  the  day  is  good  for  fishing, 
the  housewife  when  it  is  good  for  drying 
clothes.  Walking  with  a  group  of  children 
one  soon  finds  what  their  several  tastes  and 
enjoyments,  their  studies  (if  you  please) 
are,  by  what  they  see  and  hear  and  find. 
The  observation  which  responds  to  some 
wish  of  the  heart,  some  image  of  the 
thought,  is  the  real  study,  the  only  study 
that  ever  informs  the  world,  the  only  kind 
of  study  worth  having.  Let  a  man,  then, 
go  out  into  the  fields  and  woods  or  among 
people,  to  his  work  or  study  or  recreation, 
with  the  right  image  in  his  mind. 

The  ideal  is  the  all-important  thing  to 
start  upon;  the  image  in  the  mind,  the  wish 
in  the  heart,  the  love  and  hope  we  carry  in 


the  soul,  is  what  will  shape  the  life;  it  se- 
lects everything  for  us  and  feeds  us  with  its 
own  nourishment;  we  grow  more  and  more 
into  a  pattern  of  this  image  from  day  to 
day.  All  knowledge  will  fall  into  the  mag- 
netic lines  of  that  ideal.  Do  we  think  oi 
nature's  beauty,  of  her  variety  of  form,  of 
her  secrets  and  of  her  mysteries?  They 
will  all  unlock  themselves  to  us  and  let  us 
in.  The  naturalist,  the  scientist,  is  study- 
ing his  subject,  not  from  books  and  teach- 
ers only,  and  at  given  times,  but  constantly 
from  every  source  of  illumination.  His 
ideal  secretes  from  all  phenomena  that  sur- 
rounds it  and  is  brought  into  connection 
with  it,  material  for  building  itself  strongly 
into  a  foundation  for  other  ideals;  just  as 
the  coral  polyp  secreting  its  rocky  elements 
from  the  sea  establishes  a  footing  and 
basis  on  which  others  may  also  build  many 
a  glorious  structure  undreamed  of  by  the 
coral.  Such  an  ideal  includes  a  grand  am- 
bition, too.  Agassiz  wrote  to  his  mother 
when  he  was  ten  years  old,  "  I  mean  to  be- 
come the  first  naturalist  of  my  age,"  and  he 
was.  Great  ideals  cherished  in  the  heart 
grow  into  a  hope  and  a  controlling  deter- 
mination to  achieve  them.  The  facts  we 
learn,  the  rules  we  try  to  follow,  the  pro- 
cesses we  go  through,  are  all  outside  mat- 
ters,— but  the  inspiration  is  a  spring  at  the 
root  of  all  activities  and  builds  up  within 
us  intellectual  power  for  every  effort,  love 
for  all  learning,  and  the  character  and  indi- 
viduality which  is  ourselves  eternally. 
Whatever  our  ideals,  they  will  make  us 
grow  into  their  image  sooner  or  later.  The 
day  will  come  when  we  might  as  well  have 
them  all  printed  on  our  foreheads,  they 
will  be  so  plain  there.  The  ideal  is  the 
pattern  we  are  being  formed  by  and  fitted 
to,  just  as  if  it  were  laid  upon  our  lives  and 
Fate  with  her  shears  stood  by  trimming 
and  paring  the  beautiful  fabric  of  being 
to  fit  it  more  and  more  exactly  and  unal- 
terably to  that  pattern,  be    it  good  or  bad, 
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noble  or  base,  generous  or  mean,  earthly  or 
heavenly.  So  in  a  smaller  way  do  we  stand 
beside  our  work,  be  it  ever  so  small,  with 
the  pattern  in  mind  by  which  that  work 
must  be  shaped,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  any- 
thing. Even  a  good  game  needs  a  plan  or 
pattern  well  adjusted,  well  regulated.  One 
cannot  do  anything  well  without  a  clear 
notion  to  start  with  of  what  he  is  to  do 
and  how  and  why  he  is  to  do  it.  Helter- 
skelter  methods  accomplish  nothing;  we 
must  get  a  very  complete  and  vivid  ideal 
to  begin  with.  This  grows  in  the  mind  by 
keeping  it  there,  just  as  a  seed  grows  and 
swells  by  being  in  the  damp  earth;  it  gains 
in  clearness  and  distinctness  of  outline,  it 
brightens  and  looms  up  in  glowing  propor- 
tions, until  we  can  use  it  for  a  pattern  in 
all  the  detail  of  work.  Man  can  do  things 
he  never  would  have  dreamed  possible 
without  it.  There  it  stands  all  illuminated 
with  the  fervor  of  interest  and  e.xpectation, 
as  if  it  had  a  compelling  radiance  within 
itself  and  shone  with  an  almost  creative 
light;  he  must  obey  its  unceasing  sugges- 
tions and  every  blossoming  power  of  life 
will  open  only  to  adorn  it.  What  is  every 
form  of  being,  every  type  of  life,  every 
structure  and  organism  but  an  expression — 
a  way — a  medium — through  which  we  strive 
to  reach  great  Ideal  of  eternal  thought  and 
love,  of  power  and  beauty,  and  through 
which  it  ever  strives  to  reach  us? 

The  poet,  the  seer  and  the  little  child 
can  see  and  hear  and  feel  the  divine  in 
every  clod  and  in  every  flower,  in  every 
form  of  nature  and  in  every  sentiment  and 
relationship  of  the  soul.  How  beautiful 
and  illuminating  is  the  fact  that  the  child 
is  a  natural  poet  or  seer  and  takes  by  in- 
stinct what  otherwise  it  could  never  grasp 
in  childhood.  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in 
our  infancy  and  trailing  clouds  of  glory" 
come  the  generations  of  childhood  into  our 
reverent  hands.  Yes,  the  child,  like  the 
poet,  sees   God  in  all,  the  spiritual  within 


the  natural;  out  of  this  insight  alone 
comes  the  full  comprehension  of  outward 
forms  presented  one  after  another  to  our 
attention  and  investigation,  to  our  experi- 
ment and  discovery;  then  will  proceed  in 
right  order  knowledge  and  use,  first  that 
which  is  natural  and  afterwards  that  which 
is  spiritual, — the  essential  involved  in  and 
informing  the  superficial, — and  the  superfi- 
cial will  prove  as  nothing  without  such  in- 
dwelling. Out  of  this  insight  and  sympa- 
thy with  nature  grows  certain  knowledge, 
living  interest,  love  of  learning.  Not  the 
shadow,  but  the  substance  of  knowledge  is 
thus  at  work  on  the  imagination  of  the 
child,  to  give  him  ideals  which  rest  in  the 
mind  as  a  fertile  germ,  ever  growing,  ever 
expanding  into  more  inclusive  types,  ever 
ready  for  application  to  more  and  more  va- 
ried forms,  ever  ready  for  expression  in  more 
and  more  varied  material.  How  belittling 
is  the  system  of  thrusting  form  before 
essence,  of  teaching  empty  words,  of  cultiva- 
ting physical  aptness  in  handling  and  mould- 
ing material, while  neglecting  the  building  up 
of  those  ideals  for  whose  expression  all  this 
mechanical  facility  is  alone  worth  anything. 
"Let  us  have  everything,"  says  Bacon,  by 
"inward  necessity."  An  ape  can  busy  him- 
self with  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  a  ma- 
terial object,  he  can  see,  hear,  smell,  taste 
or  feel  it,  as  well  as  the  man,  but  his  want 
of  ideality  is  his  brutish  limitation.  If 
utilitarian  effort  aims  at  nothing  higher 
than  this  outward  impression  and  outward 
use,  as  if  man  were  but  a  brute,  to  be 
trained  to  complete  command  of  the  senses 
for  the  objects  of  brute  life  simply,  only  to 
protect  and  perpetuate  the  physical  life  of 
himself  and  his  offspring,  is  it  not  deprav- 
ing and  degenerating  in  its  ends? 

Ah!  stop  indeed  to  discriminate  at  this 
point  in  our  schemes  of  industrial  educa- 
tion! We  are  dealing  not  with  brutish 
beasts,  but  with  the  human  intelligence  for 
which  the  ideal  element  is  inseparable  from 
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material  facts.  An  immortal  being  must  be 
fed  with  spiritual  nourishment  if  it  would 
grow;  that  alone  builds  the  man,  the  occu- 
pation of  his  soul  as  well  as  his  body;  the 
activity  of  the  soul  must  inhere  in  all  his 
physical  activities  and  inspire  them;  let 
every  work  of  his  hands  be  instinct  with 
spirit  and  love.  "There  is  everywhere  in 
nature  and  science  a  voice  audible  to  hu- 
man ears,  and  a  speech  intelligible  to  hu- 
man understanding,"  even  in  the  child; 
nay,  in  him  more  than  elsewhere  which  is 
not  possible  of  apprehension  to  the  brute; 
it  is  the  truth,  the  beauty,  the  logic,  the 
faith  which  underlies  all  material  phenom- 
ena, the  perception  of  the  immaterial.  The 
possibility  of  conceiving  ideals  vibrates  in 
every  human  soul,  even  the  emptiest  and 
the  dullest;  it  is  the  response  God  has 
placed  there  to  His  infinite  beauty,  to  his 
eternal   truth  and  to    His   divine  love. 

Let  education  take  her  winged  way  above 
the  animal  senses,  above  the  inorganic  ma- 
terial, while  using  and  training  both,  and 
seize  the  image  which  makes  dead  matter 
into  living  symbols,  drawing  from  every 
real  thing  its  creative  ideal.  Carlyle  says, 
"  Nature  is  the  time-vesture  of  God." 
Browning    sings  of 

"God  in  the  broken  gleams,  in  the  stifled  splendor  and  gloom; 
Speak  to  Him  for  He  hears,  and  spirit  with  spirit  can  meet. 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet." 

How  grandly  sound  the  voices  of  the 
astronomer  and  the  student  of  nature  as 
they  proclaim,  from  starry  skies  and  ci- 
phered page,  from  the  gateway  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  the  closeness  of  the  ideal,  the 
consecration  of  the  real.  Says  Agassiz, 
I  will  frankly  tell  you  that  my  experience 
in  prolonged  scientific  investigation  con- 
vinced me  that  a  belief  in  God — a  God 
who  is  behind  and  within  the  vanishing 
points  of  human  knowledge — adds  a  won- 
derful stimulus  to  the  man  who  attempts 
to  penetrate  into  the  region  of  the  unknown. 

Let   us    have   no    dead    materialism    or 


aimless  motive  in  our  new  educational 
departures,  but  make  all  industrial  training 
glow  with  mental  or  moral  fervor,  that  the 
real  and  ideal  may  unite  in  the  most  per- 
fect utility.  Only  when  the  idea  of  conti- 
nuity and  harmony  shall  be  fully  conceived 
shall  we  be  able  to  secure  eternal  utility. 
As  nature  associates  with  the  physical 
training  of  childhood  all  the  beauty,  mys- 
tery and  spiritual  meaning  of  its  outward 
forms,  so  must  the  educator  inspire  all  the 
material  of  educative  employment,  all  crude 
opportunities  and  tentative  essays  of  indus- 
trial work  and  training,  with  their  related 
possibilities  of  spiritual  expression.  Taste 
and  feeling  must  stimulate  industry  if  it  is 
to  become  creative.  Symbols  of  beauty  and 
truth  adapted  to  his  degree  of  advancement 
should  be  presented  to  the  worker;  if  he 
can  do  no  more  than  copy  them  let  the 
moral  idea  of  truth  in  execution  and  faith- 
ful imitation  inspire  the  eye,  the  hand  and 
the  heart.  Let  some  bright  hope,  born  of 
love,  animate  the  labor  and  give  it  a  finer 
quality  and  more  complete  finish.  Enrich 
the  intellectuality,  refine  the  purpose,  exalt 
the  motive  of  the  worker  if  you  would  raise 
the  tone  of  the  work.  In  all  these  indus- 
trial occupations  do  not  shut  the  door  on 
that  which  differentiates  human  from  brute 
industry,  viz.:  the  expression  of  the  mind 
and  soul.  The  child's  share  of  the  divine 
thought  must  blossom  into  form  through  the 
skill  of  his  fingers  if  one  element  of  value  is 
to  be  added  to  the  dead  matter  upon  which 
the  child  works.  What  force  shall  be 
mighty  enough  to  transform  industry  into 
creation  and  thereby  make  it  human  ?  Is 
it  not  the  power  of  thought,  the  energy  of 
love,  the  force  of  the  divine  ideal  which 
springs  from  man's  spiritual  relationship  ? 
The  God  in  man  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself? 

Louis.v  Parsons  Hopkins, 
Of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Boston  Schools^ 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  TREE  TRANSPLANTED  TO  THE  HOME. 


Like  other  growths  the  Christmas  tree 
differs  greatly  according  to  the  forces  which 
act  upon  it  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  placed.  It  flourishes  equally  under 
the  most  opposite  conditions,  however,  and 
though  the  fruit  may  be  of  coarser  or  finer 
texture  in  outward  appearance,  the  delicacy 
and  richness  of  the  flavors  is  very  persistent 
even  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Whether  the  tree  springs  to  fruition  in  a 
hut  or  a  palace,  whether  it  be  a  mere  twig 
of  green  decorated  with  popcorn  or  a  forest 
king  with  lofty  top  and  wide  spreading 
branches,  makes  no  difference  in  the  incom- 
parable flavor  of  its  fruit  so  long  as  it 
ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  love  and  is  nutured 
in  unselfishness. 

There  was  once  a  family  consisting  of 
father,  mother  and  four  children.  They 
had  the  advantages  of  a  sterling  ancestry, 
of  kind  hearts,  of  opportunities  for  liberal 
education,  and  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  great  wealth  entailing  an  ele- 
gant home,  many  servants  and  much  soci- 
ety. The  children  being  of  the  ages  of  six, 
four  and  two  years,  and  the  baby  a  few 
months  old,  the  mother  found  herself  un- 
able to  minister  to  all  the  differing  needs  of 
the  little  flock.  So  she  called  to  her  assist- 
ance a  governess,  who  was  a  Kindergartner, 
to  help  her  in  the  training  of  her  children's 
minds,  manners  and  morals. 

Christmas  time  drew  on  apace.  "  May  we 
have  a  Christmas  tree?"  asked  the  gover- 
ness. 

The  father  demurred.  "Children  in  these 
days  have  so  much,"  he  said.  "  With  their 
stockings  filled  by  Santa  Claus,  and  pres- 
ents from  all  the  relations  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  cousins,  it  doesn't  seem  advisable. 
We  do  not  want  our  children  to  exhaust  the 
world   and    be   blase  before    they    are    ten 


years  old.     Would  it  not  be  better  not  to 
add  the  Christmas  tree?" 

The  mother  fully  concurred;  but  the  gov- 
erness urged,  "We  only  want  a  little  tree, 
and  it  shall  not  surfeit  the  children.  Let 
us  try  it  this  once!" 

So  it  was  agreed  that  the  tree  should  be 
suffered. 

Then,  oh!  the  busy,  happy  hours  in  the 
kindergarten!  How  the  little  fingers  worked; 
how  the  little  tongues  prattled;  how  the 
childish  hearts  swelled  with  joy  and  pride 
at  the  thought  of  making  something  for 
mamma  and  papa,  and  the  grandmas  and  all 
the  friends.  How  tuneful  the  little  voices 
became  in  the  faithful  practice  of  the  carols 
which  were  to  please  the  friends  when  they 
came  to  the  Christmas  tree. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  the  govern- 
ess and  children,  when  out  for  their  daily 
walk,  [called  at  the  houses  of  the  grand- 
mothers and  the  uncles  and  the  aunts,  and 
delivered  invitations. 

When  the  guests  arrived  they  found  the 
school  room  beautified  with  green — wreaths 
in  the  windows,  holly  on  the  mantel, — and 
the  children  as  fresh  and  dainty  as  flowers, 
awaiting  them.  Baby  Ruth  sat  in  mamma's 
lap;  Carl,  Philip  and  Miriam  greeted  their 
guests  and  showed  them  to  their  seats. 
Then  the  children  sang  their  carols  and  re- 
cited simple  Christmas  poems. 

In  all  the  previous  practicing  of  the  songs 
and  recitations,  the  idea  had  been  kept  be- 
fore the  children  that  by  singing  sweetly 
and  clearly,  and  reciting  with  distinctness, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  they  would 
give  the  more  pleasure  to  their  friends;  and 
this  proved  a  sufficient  incentive  for  faith- 
ful preparation.  Carl  was  a  shy  child,  but 
a  whisper  from  his  teacher  "  Don't  forget 
that  grandma  doesn't  hearvery  well,"  trans- 
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ferred  his  thoughts  from  himself  and  so  put 
him  at  ease.  Four-year-old  Philip,  recited 
his  poem  with  an  enjoyment  that  was  very 
contagious,  and  even  little  Miriam  had  a 
share  in  the  part  of  the  entertainment  as 
well  as  in  the  singing.  She  stood  close  be- 
side the  teacher  and  in  baby  accents  lisped 
out  the  old  English  rhyme:  \ 

"  God  bless  the  master  of  this  house 

The  mistress  also; 

And  all  the  little  children 

That  round  the  table  go; 

"  And  all  the  kin  and  kinsfolk 
That  dwell  both  far  and  near; 
I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas 
And  a  happy  New  Year." 
The    last    carol    was    "  The    Wonderful 
Tree,"  of  which  the  children  sang  three  ver- 
ses.    Especially  tender  and  sweet  was  their 
rendering  of  the  third  verse,  for  it  was  the 
truthful  expression   of  the  feeling  in  'their 
hearts,  and    so    simple  and    direct  that   it 
might  have  been  worded  by  themselves, 
^'But   not  for  us  children  ^/^  this  tree  grow, 
With  its  strange  sweet  fruit  on    each  laden 

bough; 
For  those  we  love  we  have  made  with  care 
Each    pretty  thing  you  see  hanging  there. 

"  May  this  wonderful  tree 
With  its  branches  wide 
Bring  joy  to  our  friends 
At  Christmas  tide!" 
After  this  came  the    distribution  of  the 
gifts.    On  the  low  Kindergarten  table  in  the 


bay  window  stood  the  Christmas  tree,  a 
marvel  of  beauty  to  the  children,  and  really 
pretty,  to  the  eyes  of  their  elders.  Not  one 
thing  was  there  upon  it  for  the  children 
themselves.  Not  one  thing  either  in  gifts 
or  decorations  which  the  children  had  not 
made.  Everything  had  been  put  upon  the 
tree  by  the  children  themselves,  with  the 
slightest  possible  help  from  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  merely  aided  in  taking  the 
gifts  from  the  tree,  and  the  children  trotted 
about  the  room  giving  to  each  friend  the 
presents  made  by  their  own  little  fingers. 

It  was  an  hour  of  purest  happiness  to  all. 
The  children  were  wholly  unconscious  of 
anything  except  the  pleasure  of  their  friends; 
the  older  people  could  not  but  be  touched 
with  the  love  shown  by  the  little  ones.  The 
mother  and  father  saw  with  deep  delight 
the  radiant  joy  of  the  children  and  realized 
the  signifigance  of  such  an  experience  for 
them;  while  for  the  teacher  it  was  a  moment 
of  glad  fruition. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  father  said  to 
the  governess,  "  I  was  opposed  to  the  tree, 
you  remember!  but  I  must  acknowledge 
that  my  fears  were  groundless.  Such  a  tree 
as  this,  is  good  for  us  all.  If  it  bloom  every 
year  in  the  school  room  it  must  prove  a 
valuable  counteracting  influence  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  complex  modern  life,  and 
foster  all  that  is  good  and  true,  and  keep 
the  children  simple  and  loving." 

Emilie  Poulssox. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Off  for  a  trip  to  Dreamland, 
Baby  on  Mother's  knee; 

I  wonder  if  the  old  Sandman 
Gathers  his  sand  by  the  sea. 


A  tear  for  a  broken  doUie, 

Or  a  top  that  you  can't  make  go. 
Or  for  some  such  old,  old  story 

I'm  sure  that  we  all  must  know. 


Or  I  wonder  if  Santa  Claus^ives  him 

A  bagful  every  year, 
To  sprinkle  in  sleepy  eye-lids. 

And  scatter  away  each  tear 


But  after  the  day  is  over, 

With  it's  cares  and  its  tears  and  joys, 
The  good  Mother's  arms  are  waiting 

For  tired  little  girls  and  boys. — V.    S. 
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ROBIN'S  CHRISTMAS. 


"  What  in  the  world  are  you  singing 
about  at  this  time  of  year,  when  every  one  is 
trying  to  go  to  sleep  and  forget  himself," 
said  a  drowsy,  old  Turtle  to  a  Robin  Red- 
breast who  was  trilling  a  merry  note  from  a 
bush  in  the  garden. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  replied  the  robin;"  I  did 
not  know  that  I  disturbed  you." 

"  You  are  very  stupid  then,"  complained 
the  Turtle.  "  Here  I've  been  working  half 
the  morning  to  make  myself  a  comfortable 
hole,  and  just  as  I  am  dropping  off  into  a 
nap  you  set  up  your  senseless  singing." 

"You  are  not  very  polite,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  Robin,  "  to  find  fault  with  me  in  this 
way.  This  is  the  first  season  I  ever  lived 
here,  and  neither  in  the  spring  nor  in  the 
summer,  did  you  object  to  my  music.  How 
could  I  know  that  it  would  offend  you 
now?" 

"  Your  own  sense  might  have  told  you  as 
much,  without  giving  me  the  trouble  of  ex- 
plaining it,"  persisted  the  Turtle.  "  It  is  not 
■disagreeable  to  hear  your  little  birds  singing 
around  when  there  is  something  to  sing 
about,  but  now,  in  this  miserable  season 
when  flowers  and  fruits  are  gone,  and  even 
the  few  leaves  that  are  left  are  tough  and 
dry;  when  it  is  getting  colder  and  colder, 
damper  and  damper  every  day,  it  is  simply 
ridiculous.  You  cannot  be  happy  yourself, 
and  you  should  not  pretend  to  be  so." 

"  But  I  do  feel  happy,  dear  sir,"  answered 
the  Robin. 

"  What,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
like  cold  and  damp,  and  bare  trees  with 
hardly  a  berry  left  on  them?" 

"  To  be  sure,  I  like  warm,  sunny  days 
the  best,"  replied  Robin,  "but  even  now,  I 
am  comfortable.  There  is  not  so  great  a 
variety  of  food  as  there  has  been,  but  there 
is  enough  for  every  day,  and  that  is  as  good 
as  a  feast.     So  I  am  contented  and  happy." 


"  Well,  that  must  be  then  because  you  do 
not  know  what  is  coming.  Of  course  while 
this  mild  weather  lasts  you  can  pick  up 
enough  to  satisfy  your  hunger,  but  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard  and  covered  with 
snow,  then  what  will  you  do  ?"  suggested 
the  Turtle. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  will  ever  happen  ?" 
asked  Robin. 

"Oh!  certainly,  sometime  in  the  winter. 
Indeed,  it  may  happen  any  day  now.  *I 
want  to  be  asleep,  and  out  of  the  way.", 

"  Oh!  well,  if  it  happens  now  I  shall  not 
mind  it  a  bit,"  cried  the  Robin,  "  for  there 
are  plenty  of  berries  left." 

"  But  suppose  it  should  happen  when  all 
the  berries  are  gone,"  said  the  Turtle,  who 
was  really  teased  because  he  could  not 
frighten  Robin. 

"  Well,  but  if  it  comes  to  supposing,''  ex- 
claimed Robin,  "  I  shall  suppose  it  won't, 
and  so  be  happy  still." 

"  But  I  say  it  may  happen,"  cried  the 
Turtle. 

"And  I  ask  willKiT'  rejoined  Robin  in  a 
determined  tone. 

"  That  I  cannot  answer,"  retorted  the 
Turtle,  "  no  one  knows  just  all  about  the 
weather  or  berries  beforehand." 

"Then  let  us  not  trouble  ourselves  be- 
forehand, that  is  what  I  say,"  continued 
Robin,  "we  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  bad 
weather,  we  have  only  to  be  happy  in  the 
comfort  each  day  brings." 

But  the  Turtle  was  too  ill-natured  to  like 
such  talk.  He  rudely  told  Robin  to  cease 
his  squalling  or  go  to  another  part  of  the 
garden,  and  then  he  began  to  draw  himsell 
under  the  leaves  and  rubbish  again. 

Robin  Redbreast  sang  his  songs  else- 
where. 

The  frosty  feeling  of  the  morning  passed 
away,  the  sun  came  out  so  bright  and  clear 
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that  he  said  to  himself,  "  Oh,  to  think  of 
his  wanting  to  go  to  sleep  and  be  out  of  the 
way!  If  I  dared  I  would  go  and  tell  him 
how  warm  and  pleasant  it  is  now." 

And  so  the  days  went  by  growing  colder 
and  shorter.  Our  brave-hearted  little  Robin 
was  cheery  and  bold,  but  he  did  miss  the 
other  songsters  from  the  wood.  He  won- 
dered why  they  were  all  so  silent.  He  be- 
came a  little  uneasy,  and  one  day  asked  a 
Blackbird  whom  he  chanced  to  meet. 
•  "Who  dares  sing  in  the  dismal  winter," 
said  the  blackbird.  "  I  know  of  no  one  so 
bold  and  thoughtless  except  yourself." 

flobin  sang  every  day,  it  is  true,  but  as 
the  winter  advanced  he  thought  sadly  of 
what  the  Turtle  and  Blackbird  had  said. 
There  was  no  cold  that  he  cared  about  yet, 
but  he  got  to  worrying  about  the  dreadful 
cold  which  he  had  been  told  was  coming. 
He  feared  the  time  when  the  ground  would 
be  so  frozen  he  could  find  no  worms  and 
food,  and  a  tear  was  ready  to  drop  from  his 
bright  black  eye  at  the  thought.  He  almost 
wished  he'could  creep  under  the  leaves  and 
go  to  sleep  as  the  Turtle  had  done. 

But  after  all  he  was  a  bold,  saucy  fellow, 
and  one  bright  day,  when  he  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits  he  met  another  bird  in  the  thick- 
et, and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  danger 
of  starving  in  the  dreadful  cold  that  was 
coming. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  "  It  is  a  mere 
chance  if  anyone  finds  a  morsel  of  food  all 
day  long  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground." 

"  But  you  did  not  die  of  having  nothing 
to  eat  last  winter,"  observed  the  Robin. 
"  How  did  you  manage  when  the  snow  came 
and  there  was  no  food?" 

"  I  did  not  say  there  was  actually  no 
food,"  peevishly  replied  the  stranger.  "  Lit- 
tle bits  of  things  did  accidentally  turn  \\\) 
always.  liut  there  is  no  proof  that  it  will 
ever  happen  again.   It  was  merely  chance!" 

"For  my  j^art,  if  I  am  ever  sad  or  dull 
again  I  shall  think  of  what  you  told  me  just 


now  of  past  winters;  that  little  bits  of  things- 
did  always  accidentally  turn  up.  What  a 
comforting  fact!"  So  saying  Robin  trilled 
out  a  pleasant  farewell,  and  flew  back  to  an 
old  shed  near  the  barn  where  he  had  found 
for  himself  a  cozy  little  winter's  home. 

One  sunny  day,  the  following  week,  when 
Robin  was  in  his  merriest  mood,  he  spied 
his  neighbor,  the  Turtle,  sitting  beside  a 
hole  in  the  ground. 

"  Hop  down  to  me,  little  bird,"  said  the 
Turtle  in  a  friendly  tone.  "  You  need  not 
be  afraid  of  me.  I  am  happy  now,  and  have 
something  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  am  all  ready 
for  my  nap.  Nice  warm  bed,  I've  made, 
haven't  I?  Who  wouldn't  go  to  sleep?  You 
don't  care  to,  I  see  it  in  your  eye.  Well,  we 
all  have  different  ways  of  living.  If  you 
live  through  the  terrible  weather  that  is  com- 
ing I  want  you  to  come  and  sing  me  awake 
in  the  Spring.  Not  till  the  days  are  warm, 
and  the  plants  are  juicy,  but  after  that,  as 
soon  as  you  please.  There  is  a  strange  feel- 
ing in  the  air  to-day.  Before  many  hours 
there  will  be  a  big  snow  storm.  Don't  for- 
get to  call  me  in  the  Spring.  Good  bye." 
And  the  old  Turtle  crept  into  his  hole,  and 
the  leaves  blew  over  it  so  that  no  one  could 
have  guessed  where  it  was. 

The  storm  came,  and  then  a  bitter  cold 
night.  There  was  no  sunshine  next  morn- 
ing, and  dear  Robin  could  only  find  a  few 
holly  berries,  and  then  hurry  back  to  his 
snug  corner. 

That  fearful  storm  lasted  for  days.  One 
by  one  the  berries  disappeared,  but  Robin 
was  brave  and  hopeful.  He  sang  his  song 
of  thanks  after  every  meal. 

At  last  the  heaviest  snow  of  all  came,  just 
before  Christmas,  and  for  two  days  Robin 
did  not  go  out  at  all.  Then  hunger  took 
him  back  to  the  holly  tree.  What  was  his 
distress  to  find  that  large  branches  of  the 
tree  were  gone,  and  though  he  peered  under 
the  leaves,  and  shook  off  little  morsels  of 
snow,  not  a  berry  could  be  found. 
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He  flew  wildly  about,  not  knowing  where 
to  go  for  his  breakfast,  when  he  saw  the  gar- 
dener carrying  a  bundle  of  the  holly  branches 
to  be  used  for  Christmas  decorations. 

Robin  flew  after  the  man,  and  never  left 
him  until  he  went  into  the  house,  and  shut 
the  door  behind  him. 

Poor  little  Robin!  His  berries  had  been 
carried  away.  He  hovered  about  the  win- 
dows and  doors  with  curious  gaze. 

Soon  a  window  opened.  Robin  flew  to  a 
rose  bush  near.  Then  a  careful  hand  put 
some  bread  crumbs  on  the  sill.  Hungry 
birdie  could  not  resist  that!  In  another 
minute  he  was  on  the  ledge,  and  boldly,  as 
if  a  dozen  invitations  had  bidden  him  to  the 
feast,  he  devoured  the  scattered  crumbs. 
The  children  inside  watched  him,  and  once 
laughed  so  loudly  at  his  odd  ways  that  he 
was  frightened  away. 

"  Little  bits  of  things  do  accidentally  turn 
up  always,  indeed,"  thought  Robin  to  him- 
self, as  he  tucked  his  head  under  his  wing 
that  night,  and  he  dreamed  until  morning 
of  that  delicious  meal  and  that  wonderful 
place. 


Early  next  day  he  flew  back  to  the  win- 
dow in  the  hope  of  finding  another  break- 
fast, but  that  was  Christmas  morning  and 
the  children  were  busy  with  Santa  Claus' 
gifts. 

Later  they  spread  a  meal  for  Robin,  and 
built  a  tiny  house  for  him  at  the  end  of  the 
window  sill.  A  sweeter  Christmas  carol  was 
never  heard  than  the  one  he  sang  that  day. 

Robin  got  used  to  the  children's  faces 
at  the  window  and  went  to  live  in  the  little 
house  after  awhile.  It  was  so  nicely  car- 
peted with  wool  and  hay  that  it  was  almost 
too  warm  for  his  hardy  frame. 

When  his  friend,  the  Turtle,  wakes  he 
will  have  wonderful  things  to  tell.  Robin 
will  sing  of  the  daily  meal  that  the  children 
always  gave  him,  of  the  beautiful  things  he 
saw  that  Christmas  day,  of  the  songs  he 
used  to  sing  outside  every  morning  to  wake 
his  little  friends,  of  how  "  little  bits  of  things 
did  accidentally  turn  up,"  so  that  he  had 
plenty  to  eat  every  day,  and  his  heart  was 
full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  all  the  time 
after  all. 

Kate  Hawley  Hennessey. 


PRIMARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Application  of  Kindergarten   Principles. 


Love:  "god  is  love. 


-III. 


"My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in 
word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth." 

''Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

The.  new  thought  into  which  we  shall 
merge  is  love  as  active  service. 

This  idea  is  selected  because  it  leads  natu- 
rally from  the  previouslydeveloped  texts  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  develops  new  thoughts 
concerning  God,  the  source  of  light;  and 
man,  the  recipient  and  user  of  that  light. 
The  new  thoughts  are  to  show  God  as  ever 
presently  active;  that  all  beautiful  forms 
around    us,   all   growth    are  expressions  of 


His  ever  working  love.  Through  happy,_ 
interesting  phenomena  to  awaken  interest 
in  causes,  that  from  the  visible  may  ulti- 
mately grow  abstract  conceptions  of  power, 
order,  love. 

This  for  the  divine  side  of  the  great 
truth — action  is  life.  The  human  side  will 
be  considered  thus — man  relates  himself  to 
the  divine  as  he  gives  his  life  in  creative 
work  and  loving  deeds. 

Toward  this  end  through  these  texts  the 
teacher  strives  to  lay  the  basis  of  such  after 
results,  by  creating  first  a  desire,  then  by 
repetition  of  the   desire   to  form  a  habit  of 
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expressing  feeling  in  thoughtful,  unselfish 
action  and  intelligent,  individual,  happy- 
work. 

METHOD. 

Before  coming  to  the  children  theteach(;r 
will  be  more  ready  and  at  her  ease  if  she 
has  at  home  thought  out  an  order  of  exer- 
cises— not  only  knows  what  she  wishes  to 
do,  but  has  so  arranged  the  order  of  songs, 
remarks  and  prayer,  as  to  result  in  a  cli- 
max— that  climax  the  new  point  for  the 
day. 

This  is  only  for  concentration  of  effort, 
to  give  strength  to  the  ideas  through  se- 
quence, not  to  bind  nor  limit. 

The  teacher's  manner  is  to  be  so  sponta- 
neous the  children  are  not  to  know  she 
has  a  program.  The  ideas  are  meant  to  be 
suggestive,  and  if  they  sometimes  call  from 
the  children  other  conceptions  than  those 
reputed,  she  will  not  be  surprised  or  dis- 
concerted. All  unexpected  turns  should  be 
met  appreciatively  and  utilized,  if  possible, 
for  the  main  idea — if  not  possible,  give  the 
thought  only  a  passing  consideration — thu 
satisfying  the  child  without  dissipating  the 
general  thought. 

To  a  practiced  teacher,  one  who  quickly 
traces  relations,  nothing  the  children  can 
say  or  do  is  very  irrelevant — at  least  not 
beyond  her  power  to  turn  to  good  use. 

Generally  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  fol- 
low the  outline  made  without  sacrificing 
individuality  to  attend  to  any  particular 
idea  or  wish  of  the  children.  If  for  any 
reason  the  teacher  feels  she  is  failing  to 
reach  the  spirit  of  the  children,  she  should 
not  pursue  her  plan,  but  strike  the  thought 
which  seems  to  prevail,  and  out  of  it  ex- 
tract all  that  is  possible  at  the  moment.  It 
is  a  wise  rule  never  to  insist  on  the  letter 
of  attention  when  the  spirit  \%  absent. 

PROGRAM  —  FIRST    SUNDAY. 

Morning  Greeting. 

Song — "All  things  bright,  etc." 


Teacher  sings  song  of  morning  sun. 

Reciting  Thanksgiving  Songs. 

Prayer — (All  good  gifts,  etc.) 

Talk  about  pictures  brought  by  teacher. 

New  Letter — "God  is  love." 

Next  Sunday  each  to  bring  picture  of 
true  love. 

Good-bye. 

After  the  exchange  of  greeting  and  sing- 
ing the  song  with  which  they  have  now 
grown  thoroughly  familiar,  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing Song  and  verse  are  given  by  as  many  as 
know  them.  The  next  most  nacural  step  is 
to  suggest  the  prayer  which  all  sing  softly 
with  bowed  heads,  closed  eyes  and  folded 
hands. 

The  children  are  led  to  take  this  attitude 
by  Miss  Jessie,  remarking,  "We  do  not 
now  need  our  hands  nor  our  eyes,  do  we? 
Then  rest  them — close  the  eyes  and  fold 
the  hands — we  can  better  think  of  what  we 
want  to  say  to  our  Father." 

Much  depends  on  leading  the  children  to 
a  devotional  attitude  of  body.  Unless  we 
supply  this  condition  we  cannot  hope  to 
call  forth  the  desired  feelings.  The  partic- 
ular attitude  ought  to  vary  with  different 
classes  and  different  conditions  whichever 
will  give  most  unconsciousness  of  self; 
gentle  and  respectful  feelings  for  special 
children  is  the  one  thing  to  be  studied  out 
and  given.  Always  in  speaking  of  the 
prayer,  the  tones  ought  to  be  especially 
gentle  and  tender  (wholesomely  so)  and 
more  than  at  almost  any  other  time,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
all  to  concentrate  them  while  she  begins 
herself  to  assume  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  children  will  reverently  follow.  After 
the  i)rayer,  two  pictures  are  shown — one  a 
child  caressing  its  mother,  the  other  a  child 
going  on  an  errand,  basket  on  arm.  The 
chiklren  are  questioned  as  to  what  the  pic- 
tures say;  "both  tell  loj'e." 

Then  the  question,  which  tells  of  the 
most  love? 
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The  talk  is  continued  till  the  idea  is  clear 
that  doing,  serving,  always  showes  the  ttiost 
love;  that  caresses  may  or  may  not  mean 
much  love — the  deed,  the  service  is  proof. 

In  the  questioning  they  are  asked,  "who 
does  the  most  of  anybody — who  is  it  that 
does  a  great  many  happy  things  for  people? 
Children  answer  mamma  and  papa.  "Yes, 
but  who  is  it  who  can  and  does  do  for  every 
one?"  "Yes,  Our  Father;  and  what  does 
He  tell  by  doing  so  much?"  That  He  in- 
deed truly  loves." 

"Here  is  a  letter  which  says  he  does  " 
(reads  from  Bible.)  "God  is  love."  "So 
you  see,  little  ones,  all  love  comes  from — 
Our  Father." 

"He  gives  us  love  as  well  as  everything 
else."  "This  is  a  little  letter,  but  oh,  it  tells 
so  muc]i!  Look  around  and  point  to  all 
that  is  here  that  tells  His  love."  (The 
grains  are  still  in  the  room.) 

The  new  letter  is  taken  home  as  usual  in 
the  little  colored  envelope.  Each  is  to 
bring  next  Sunday  a  picture  which  certainly 
tells  true  love. 

SECOND    SUNDAY. 

Opening  remarks. 

Songs — "All  things  bright,  etc." 

All  try  to  sing  Sunshine  Song. 

Prayer. 

Examining  pictures  children  brought. 

Talk  about  flowers  for  the  pulpit.  Placing 
of  motto  on  wall. 

Small  motto  given  each  child. 

Good-bye. 

The  opening  remarks  have  as  usual  been 
intended  to  touch  the  feelings  and  interest, 
wholesomely,  not  sentimentally. 

The  prayer  has  calmed  and  concentrated 
the  children,  and  they  are  ready  to  show 
their  pictures  in  an  orderly  way,  and  to  ob- 
serve intelligently.  If  any  picture  fails  to 
express  deeds — if  only  a  caress — the  chil- 
dren will  speak  of  it.  While  Miss  Jessie 
assents  to  their  opinion,  she  recognizes  by 


some  kind  remark  the  effort  which  the  child 
has  made,  and  explains  sympathetically  to 
him  the  difference  between  his  picture  and 
some  other  which  tells  love  more  truly. 
Realizing  that  only  living  criticism  is  help- 
ful, she  by  her  example  intends  to  lead  the 
others  to  look  for  favorable  points  along 
with  the  unfavorable. 

While  the  pictures  are  shown,  Miss  Jessie 
is  hearing  what  each  has  to  tell  as  soon  as 
he  has  seen  the  picture.  She  is  encourag- 
ing orderly  expression,  and  the  result  is  an 
animated,  free,  spontaneous  comparison 
and  discussion.  Impressions  are  arousing, 
true  conceptions  in  each  mind — interest  is 
the  sure  accompaniment — the  children  dis- 
cover the  truth  themselves — are  not  told — 
consequently  it  is  originally  theirs. 

When  this  short,  brisk  talk  concerning 
the  pictures  is  over.  Miss  Jessie  asks,  "now 
how  is  it  we  can  tell  whether  people  have 
love?"  "Shall  I  try  to  find  out  about  you 
little  folks?  First  let  me  ask,  can  you  think 
of  anything  the  little  people  in  this  room 
can  do  to  show  love?"  "Yes,  to  do  all 
those  nice  things  for  mamma  and  papa, 
and  they  must  be  told  yfrj/ and  in  that  way; 
but  will  you  have  any  love  to  spare  after 
that?  You  will!  Then  what  shall  you  do 
with  it?  /  should  like  some  of  it  to  be 
given  away  from  home — so  many  people 
want  love." 

The  children  talk  it  over  and  make  sug- 
gestions, but  nothing  which  seems  practi- 
cable. 

"We  think  we  love  Dr.  Young  (the  pas- 
tor) very  much,"  says  Miss  Jessie,  "do  we 
not?     Could  we  prove  it  to  him?" 

Children  desire  to  do  so,  but  can  think 
of  no  proof. 

Miss  Jessie  comes  to  the  rescue  and  offers 
the  following: 

"We  can  work  and  earn  ten  cents  each 
week  and  get  flowers  to  place  on  the  pulpit 
Sundays.  While  Dr.  Young  talks  the  flow- 
ers   will    be    saying  all    the  time  'the  little 
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children  love  you/  and  on  Monday  they 
will  still  be  fresh  and  can  be  placed  in  his 
study  to  help  him  work  and  think!" 

This  is  given  in  an  enthusiastic  manner, 
and  when  she  finishes  the  little  faces  ex- 
press their  delight  in  smiles,  and  several 
exclaim,  "yes,  that  is  nice,  shall  we  all 
bring  flowers?"  "No,"  replies  Miss  Jessie, 
"we  would  crowd  him  and  that  would  never 
do,  we  must  love  gently;  so  each  week  two 
of  you  may  work  and  bring  flowers — the 
next  week  two  more,  and  so  on  till  each 
has  had  a  turn."  Immediately  a  chorus  of 
voices  exclaim,  "may  /next  Sunday?" 

"Allan  and  Hattie  may,  and  next  Sunday 
tell  us  what  they  did  to  show  their  love — 
we  will  write  it  on  a  card  _and  tell, Dr. 
Young,  it  is  love  from  the  classV 

At  first  they  wish  the  names  given, 
but,  after  talking  awhile,  Miss  Jessie 
gains  their  very  willing  consent  to  let 
it  always  be  from  the  class — not  to  tell 
the  names.  "Do  you  feel  that  you  would 
like  to  see  a  picture  I  made  and  have 
brought  to-day?"  All  say 
yes,  and  quickly  straighten 
to  show  they  are  ready. 

The  picture  is  held  so  all 
can  see,  and  a  pause  for  the 
children     to   look    carefully. 

"What  do  you 
see? 

"What  is  in  the 
centre;  can  anyone 
read  it?"  One  of 
the  oldest  reads, 
"  Love." 

"Yes,  it  says  more, 
our  tvork  is  love;  is 
that  true  of  us?     /s  love  our  work  children?" 

"  Then  we  might  keep  this  card  to  hang  on 
our  wall.     What  mean  the  pictures?" 

A  few  questions  lead  to  the  meaniftg  that 
these  are  the  servants  which  love  always 
must  have  to  use. 


They  recognize  the  flowers  as  expressing 
the  way  they  are  to  show  love  for  Dr. 
Young.  Then  to  their  great  delight,  a 
small  triangular  card,  same  as  the  large  one, 
but  three  inches  in  size  (the  large  one  thirty- 
six  inches),  is  given  to  each  to  take  home 
and  place  on  the  wall  where  it  can  easily 
be  seen,  to  help  remind  us,  to  tell  our  love 
in  deeds  every  day. 

"Now,  little  folks,  tell  the  new  letter, 
then  we  must  sing  good-bye." 

THIRD  SUNDAY. 

New  song. 

Both  of  the  old  songs. 

Prayer. 

Consider  the  flowers  brought. 

Talk — Christmas,   the  time   for  showing 

love.  What 
shall  we  do? 
New  letter. 
Christmas 
cards  to  work. 


Next  Sunday  presents  to  be  brought. 

Notes  for  parents. 

Children  to  come  Saturday  to  decorate. 

Letter  taken  home. 

Good-bye. 

The   exercises  are  opened  by  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  following  new  greeting  song, 
which  embodies  the  motto: 
Happy  every  Sunday, 

When  the  day  comes  round, 
Happy,  loving  children 
To  our  school  do  bound. 

Shaking  hands  together, 

Glad  to  meet  again; 
Serving  other  people 

Is  our  work  and  aim. 

— Familiar  Kindergarten  song  fuodijied. 

"Shall  we  next  sing  of  Him  who  serves 
themosi?'^  asks  Miss  Jessie,  "and  which  one 
of  the  songs  shall  it  be?  You  want  both. 
First,  then,  Sunshine  Song,  and  afterward. 
All  the  other  things  Our  Father  has  made." 

It  will  be  quite  probable  by  this  time  the 
children  feel  the  sequence  of  thought  and  one 
will  naturally  ask  at  this  point  to  thank  Our 
Father.  If  not,  Miss  Jessie  suggests  the 
prayer.  The  flowers  have  been  brought 
and  they  are  now  talked  of.  Miss  Jessie 
asks  Allan,  "how  much  did  you  love?"  He 
replies,  "I  loved  enough  to  sweep  the  pave- 
ments," and  Hattie,  "I  loved  enough  to  set 
the  chairs  to  the  table  every  day."  Miss 
Jessie  writes  on  a  card: — 

Love  for  Dr.  Young  shown  by  sweeping 
the  pavements  and  setting  chairs  to  the 
table  every  day.  From  the  very  little  people 
of  the  Sunday  school. 

The  flowers  are  put  in  a  glass  jar,  Hattie 
and  Allan  take  them  with  the  card  and  place 
on  the  pulpit  in  the  next  room. 

The  children  are  very  happy  over  this, 
and  all  are  eager  to  bring  the  next  time. 

Two  more  are  appointed. 

Miss  Jessie  writes  a  note  for  one  of  them 
as  she  fears  he  is  too  little  to  make  the  idea 
clear  to  his  mother. 

"Children,  I  have  a  beautiful  new  letter 
which   suits  us   exactly,   shall  I  read  it  ? " 

"My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in 
word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and 
in  truth."     She  repeats  it  slowly  and  asks, 


"What  does  that  mean?"  Howard  answers 
at  once,  "It  means  we  are  not  to  just  say  we 
love,  but  to  love  with  heads,  hands  and 
feet." 

"Children,  do  you  think  so?" 

All  class,  yes. 

Christmas  is  then  spoken  of,  as  a  time  of 
giving,  doing,  loving,  and  the  question 
raised  "What  shall  we  do?"  Miss  Jessie 
helps  them  by  showing  a  Christmas  picture 
card  with  a  border  to  be  sewed  in  brown 
worsted.  It  will  then  be  theirs  to  give  to 
some  one  at  Christmas. 

Besides  one  for  each  child,  there  are  two 
more  to  be  worked,  and  for  whom!  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Young.  Who  can  do  two?  Two 
children  are  given  the  extra  ones,  and  notes 
are  given  all  to  take  to  mamma,  explaining 
what  is  to  be  done.  These  notes  also  tell 
something  else  we  are  to  do  by  next  Sun- 
day! All  eager  to  know,  so  in  a  mysterious 
tone  Miss  Jessie  tells  each  is  to  bring  next 
Sunday  a  book,  toy  or  some  little  present; 
and  all  the  presents  are  to  be  given  to  the 
children  of  our  Orphan's  Home.  This 
makes  them  happy,  and  still  happier  are 
they  when  told  the  note  says  to  mamma  all 
are  coming  next  Saturday  at  three  o'clock 
to  take  down  these  Thanksgiving  decora- 
tions, and  make  the  room  beautiful  for 
Christmas. 

Miss  Jessie's  last  words  are,  "Sunday 
morning  bring  your  cards  worked,  and  let 
me  see  them  before  they  are  given  away." 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

New  Greeting  song. 
Sunshine  song. 
Prayer. 

The  flowers  placed  on  pulpit. 
Story,  why  Christmas  is  time  for  giving. 
Work  on  the  cards  shown. 
Presents    examined    and    all    placed    to- 
gether. 

Surprise  of  the  Madonna  picture. 
Christmas  song. 
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Christmas  letter. 

Good-bye. 

This  day  is  to  be  one  of  great  happiness 
to  the  children,  because  of  their  giving, 
thinks  Miss  Jessie. 

They  will  all  receive  presents  at  home, 
and  she  has  planned  that  their  first  great 
joy  this  year  shall  result  from  giving. 

Grown  people  mistake  in  supposing  they 
give  most  pleasure  to  the  little  ones  by 
lavishing  presents  upon  them.  The  child's 
life,  as  all  life,  is  under  the  great  law — to 
give  is  to  have. 

Therefore  the  beauty  and  gladness  of 
this  great  truth  are  to  be  early  introduced 
to  the  child — and  all  ascetic  or  pharisaic  ten- 
dencies carefully  avoided.  A  real  gladness, 
not  a  forced  or  pretended  gladness,  in  do- 
ing and  serving  is  the  aim. 

Miss  Jessie's  face  reflects  her  aim,  for 
this  morning  it  is  radiant,  a  perfect  inspi- 
ration of  joy  and  love.  Her  manner,  if 
possible,  is  more  tender  than  usual,  and  be- 
fore the  opening  exercises  are  over,  the 
children  are  equally  inspired,  and  on  tip- 
toe to  tell  and  show  what  they  have. 

The  cards  are  first  shown,  approved  and 
given  back  to  the  children.  Those  for  Dr. 
Young  and  Mrs.  Young  are  sent  to  them  in 
the  large  room.  Each  brings  his  gift  and 
lays  it  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  soon 
the  children  are  clapping  for  joy  over  the 
large  number. 

Miss  Jessie  promises  to  see  that  the  little 
children  have  the  gifts  Christmas  morning 
and  then  tells  her  story:  ''why  we  give," 
the  main  idea  of  which  is,  Our  Father  sent 
the  little  Christ  child  to  show  us  how  to  love 
and  live. 

The  night  the  little  babe  came  a  very 
bright  star  led  the  wise  men  to  where  he 
was,  and  they  gave  him  beautiful  gifts. 
This  was  the  first  Christinas  giving  and  he 
was  the  best  Christmas  gift  the  world  has 
ever  had.  As  he  grew  he  spent  his  life 
giving  and  loving — for  his  work  was  love. 


Ever  since  people  have  liked  to  read  about 
his  love  and  kindness,  and  many,  many  are 
trying  to  be  like  him.     x\re  we? 

As  soon  as  the  story  is  finished  Lucinda 
is  allowed  to  show  the  children  the  gift  she 
has  brought  for  the  room,  and  so  for  all  the 
children. 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  kissing  Madonna,, 
and  as  it  is  uncovered  the  children  recog- 
nize the  little  Christ-child  and  mother. 
This  delightful  surprise,  gives  much  pleas- 
ure, and  when  Miss  Jessie  asks  where 
shall  it  be  hung,  Howard  at  once  replies^ 
"under  love,"  meaning  the  motto. 

A  kind  friend  has  sent  a  picture  of  the 
scene  of  the  little  Christ-child  and  mother 
in  the  stable.  This  is  next  shown  and  the 
place  to  hang  it  settled  upon. 


Miss  Jessie  proposes  to  the  children  to 
sing  about  the  pictures  while  they  look  at 
them.  This  meets  with  hearty  apprecia- 
tion, and  she  sings  the  Christmas   songs: — 

In  another  land  and  time, 

Long  ago  and  far  away, 
Was  a  little  baby  born 

On  the  first  glad  Christmas  day. 
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Gentle  words  and  deeds  of  love, 
Filled  his  life  from  day  to  day, 

So  that  all  the  world  was  blest 
On  the  first  glad  Christmas  day. 

Little  children  as  he  loved 
With  a  tender  love  alway, 

So  will  little  children  love 
Always  love  in  every  day. 

— Eleanor  Smithes  Songs  for  Children. 

"I  have  the  story  as  it  is  in  the  Bible 
written  for  you  to  take  home.  I'll  read  it 
from  the  Bible,  then  show  the  beautiful 
Christmas  envelope  which  is  to  hold  it." 

Reads  Matthew  ii.,  10,  11,  and  shows  the 
envelope  with  story  in  it. 

The  envelope  is  white  with  gilt  stars  and 


letters.  "I  believe,"  says  Miss  Jessie,  "I 
should  like  for  you  to  keep  this  letter  and 
envelope,  but  you  may  do  as  you  please 
with  them." 

"As  I  tell  you  good-bye,  I  shall  slip  into 
your  hand  a  little  something  which  tells  my 
Christmas  love  for  you."    It  is  a  little  card. 

The  children  did  not  forget  Miss  Jessie 
in  bringing  tokens  of  love,  she  was  the 
first  to  receive;  it  was  but  her  own  giving 
returning  unto  her  multiplied. 

As  the  last  happy  child  leaves,  she  thinks 
with  grateful  heart,  it  is  more,  aye,  many 
times  more  blessed  to  give. 

Anna  E.  Bryan. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


SYSTEMATIC    SCIENCE. 


What  We  Get  from  Plants. 


Now  that  the  plants  are  all  safely  tucked 
away  for  their  winter  rest,  (see  Nov.  Kin- 
dergarten) we  can  take  a  more  general 
survey  of  what  has  been  done. 

Frequent  references  have  been  made  in 
the  study  of  the  seed,  root  and  stem,  to  the 
remarkable  store  of  food  laid  up  for  the 
next  Spring's  awakening. 

Remarkable,  both  from  their  abundance, 
their  nature;  so  well  adapted  to  keep;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  their  value  to  us.  Pri- 
marily produced  for  the  use  of  the  plant 
or  its  offspring;  we  divert  these  choicest 
products  to  our  own  use,  greatly  to  our 
comfort  and  advantage. 

How  vmch  we  are  indebted  to  plants, only 
the  thoughtful  mind  can  appreciate. 

Suppose  for  example,  even  in  this  age  of 
iron  and  steel,  that  by  some  magical  feat 
everything  produced  by  plants  could  be  in 
an  instant  swept  away! 

Houses,  clothing,  food,  vehicles,  books 
and  fuel,  the  grain  and  the  trees  would  be 
gone!  Such  life  as  we  live  would  no  longer 
be  possible. 


Hence — while  autumn  empties  her  horn 
of  plenty  into  our  cellars  and  granaries,  our 
store-houses  and  barns — it  has  seemed  to 
me  a  fitting  time  to  consider  this  subject. 

My  thought  through  all  that  follows  will 
be,  to  lead  the  children  to  observe  more 
closely  from  this  climax  of  the  year;  to  review 
what  is  past;  to  look  forivard  to  what  is  to 
come;  and  to  awaken  in  their  little  breasts  a 
new  and  deeper  sense  of  the  wonderful 
world  we  live  in 

In  all  my  plans  for  science  work,  I  en- 
deavor to  have  the  order  of  work  the 
natural  one;  believing  that  (while  I  may 
not  say  a  word  of  this  order)  the  child  un- 
consciously gains  the  idea  and  is  in  after 
years  greatly  helped.  Hence,  while  we 
might  arrange  this  work  on  the  basis  of  what 
do  plants  give  us  to  eat?  to  wear?  to  smell? 
to  beautify  the  world?  etc., — I  have  chosen 
the  order  of  development. 

Beginning  with  the  root,  to  root-like  stems 
and  true  stems,  with  their  bark,  wood,  pith 
and  sap.  Next,  the  bud.  Coming  from  it 
the  leaf  and  flower.     The  flower,   with   its 
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parts,  odor  and  nectar,  developing  into  the 
fruit  with  its  seed. 

The  class  is  now  ready  to  begin. 

"  Well,  children,  we  have  been  talking 
about  Jack  Frost  helping  put  the  plants  to 
sleep." 

"  When  is  it  we  go  to  sleep?"  Yes,at  night. 

"  Why  is  papa  so  tired  and  sleepy  when 
he  comes  home  to  supper?"  Has  been 
working  all  day. 

"Who  can  tell  me  what  work  your  papa 
has  done?" 

(Some  of  the  replies  will  indicate  things 
quickly  done,  and  others  imply  the  work  of 
years.) 

Develope  these  ideas  till  the  class  is  ready 
for  you  to  say:  "So  the  plants  have  been 
working,  some  longer,  and  some  a  shorter 
time.  How  would  you  like  to  find  what 
they  have  been  doing  for  us?  Who  can 
think  of  something  a  plant  has  made  for 
us?" 

Get  as  many  replies  as  possible,  even  if 
several  days  are  spent,  and  the  idea  will  en- 
large in  their  minds.  Let  them  ask  at  home 
if  need  be  and  bring  things  or  pictures. 
Seed  catalogues  will  be  fine  things  to  look 
through.  So  far  there  will  have  been  no 
order  in  the  things  spoken  of. 

I  St.     Roots. 

To  secure  this,  ask,  "  What  part  of  the 
plant  grows  in  the  ground?" 

Tomorrow  you  may  bring  all  kinds  of 
roots  you  can  find  and  we  will  paste  or  sew 
them  with  their  colors. 

Almost  a  complete  spectrum  can  be  found 
in  roots  and  the  outlines  are  easy  to  draw 
or  cut.     There  will  be  the 

Red. — Beet  or  radish. 

Orange. — Carrot  or  beet. 

Yellow. — Sweet  potatoes,  beet  or  turnip. 

Green. — (Roots  are  not  naturally  green.) 

Blue. — Radish,  (winter  kinds.) 

Violet. — Turnip's  to]). 

White. — Parsnip,  radish. 

To  these  can  be   added  rhubarb  and    li- 


From  druggists  for   medi- 
cine. 


quorice  from  the  druggists,  and  tapioca  and 
arrow-root  from  the  grocers. 

2.     Root-like  stems. 

Potatoes  will  have  been  brought.  Show 
one  by  the  side  of  a  beet  and  some  branch 
with  large  buds,  and  ask  which  the  potato 
is  tfiost  like. 

I  think  that  they  will  see  that  the  branch 
has  buds,  and  can  be  led  to  understand  that 
some  branches  grow  underground  like  roots. 
Preserved  or  dry,  whole  ginger  or  sweet- 
flag  are  the  examples  of  useful  root  stocks. 

3rd.     Sterns  can  be  brought. 

Asparagus. — The  young  shoots  we  eat. 

Willow. — For  baskets,  etc. 

Hay. — Dried  stems  of  grass. 

Straw. — For  beds,  hats,  etc. 

4th.     Bark. 

Birch  bark  for  canoes. 

Slippery  elm 

Cinchona 

Sassafras 

Cinnamon. — For  spice. 

linen. — From  the  flax  for  handkerchiefs, 
etc. 

Hemp. — For  ropes,  bags,  etc. 

Oak. — Bark  for  making  leather. 

Cork. — From  the  cork  oak. 

Paper. — From  rags. 

Would  suggest  that  a  large  map  of  the 
world  be  hung  up,  and  samples  pinned  on 
to  the  places  they  grow  in,  calling  them, 
after  the  "  little  sister "  who  lives  there. 
Cards  of  samples  might  be  sewed  on  by  the 
children,  or  a  plaque  of  clay  have  samples 
stuck  in  or  on  it. 

5  th.      Wood. 

Let  the  class  find  all  the  kinds  they   can. 

To  burn. 

To  build  houses,  ships,  etc. 

To  make  furniture  and  utensils. 

To  make  handles  for  tools,  etc.,  etc. 

To  make  blocks  and  toys. 

To  color  (Brazil  and  logwood.) 

News,  and  common  paper  is  from  wood. 

(Named    samples    for   comparison — caa 
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be  had  of  dealers  in  ornamental  flooring  or 
wood  for  scroll  sawing.) 

6th.     Pith. 

Some  Chinese  or  Japanese  paper. 

Egyptian  papyrus. 

Sago  from  the  pith  of  a  palm. 

7th.     Sap — is  very  useful. 

Maple. — Sugar  from  the  maple  tree. 

Cane.-Sugar  from  the  sugar  cane  and  beet. 

India  rubber. — Milky  juice  of  a  tree. 

Balsam. — So  good  for  cuts. 

Pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  turpentine  from  the 
pine  tree,  to  use  in  making  ships  water-tight. 

Camphor. — To  keep  out  moths. 

Gum  Arabic. — To  stick  things. 

(Would  have  the  class  see  samples  of  all 
these.) 

8th.     Buds. 

But  few  are  easily  got. 

Cloves  are  dried  flower  buds. 

Artichoke  buds  are  eaten  (see  seed  cata- 
logue). 

9th.      Leaves. 

Are  more  easily  found. 

Celery. — We  eat  the  stalk  of  the  leaf. 

Rhubarb. — For  pies  and  sauce. 

Lettuce.     ] 

Cabbage. 

Spinach. 

Kale.  J 

Onions. — Are  the  thick  leaves  full  of  food. 

Tea. — We  pour  water  on  the  dry  leaves 
and  drink  it. 

loth.     Flower  cluster. 

Cauliflower. — Is  eaten. 

Broom  Corn. — Is  a  flower  spike  stripped 
of  its  seed. 

Mushrooms. — Are   young  flower  heads. 

1 1  th.     Flower  stalk. 

Figs. — Are  the  thickened  stalks  enclosing 
the  flowers,  while  strawberries  have  the 
flowers  and  fruit  outside. 

12  th.     Flowers. 

Arnica. — Is  from  the  flowers  of  a  plant 
and  will  do  for  a  sample  of  many  medicines 
and  colors. 

13  th.      Odors. 


We  eat  the  whole  leaf. 


Otter  of  Roses,  heliotrope,  and  violet,  etc. 
These  and  others  can  be  used  for  "  smell- 
ing games." 

14th.     Nectar. 

Bees  gather  this  for  our  honey. 

15th.     Fruits. 

These  representing  so  much  of  the  plant's 
labor,  are  very  useful,  and  numberless  kinds 
can  be  found. 

Here  again,  will  be  a  wide  field  for  sew- 
ing, pasting,  color-work,  drawing,  model- 
ing in  clay,and  exercise  in  feeling,  taste  and 
smell. 

(See  Oct.  Kindergarten  of  1889,  for 
suggestions  as  to  kinds,  etc).  Among  those 
brought  and  to  be  found  will  be: 

Apples. — Of  varying  color,size  and  shape. 

Pears. — Pear  shaped. 

Quinces. — Very  fragrant. 

Cherries. — Red,  white  and  black.  1 

Plums. — Yellow,  purple  and  red.       Have- 
Prunes. — Dried  plums.  1-    one 

Peaches  and  Apricots.  stone. 

Dates. — Dried  fruit  of  a  palm.        J 

Grapes. — In  variety,  some  fleshy  and 
some  juicy. 

Raisins. — Are  fleshy  grapes  dried. 

DriedCurrants. — Are  the  raisins  of  a  small 
grape. 

Currants. — Red  and  white. 

Goose  berries. — From  the  prickly  bushes. 

Blue  berries  and  Huckle  berries. 

Checker  berries — So  spicy. 

Raspberries  and  thim-^    .  .    -^ 

^  Are  many   fruits 

ble  berries.  I 

Black  berries.  j 

Pine  apples.  J 

Tomato  (love-apple.) 

Egg  plant. 

Squash. 

Pumpkin. 

Melons. 

Cucumbers. 

String  beans. 

Okra. 

Gourds. — Used  for  drinking  cups,  etc. 

Vanilla  pods. — To  make  the  flavoring- 


grown  together 
into  one. 


Are  commonly 
called  vegetables 
— but  are  really 
fruits. 
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Olives. — To  eat,  and  for  oil. 

Peppers. — So  "hot"  for  pickles  and  sauce. 

^  ^°     ■  t  with  the  skin  peeling  off. 
Bananas.  ) 

Lemon. — So  sour. 

These  are  some  of  the  fruits  to  be  found. 
Inside  the  fruit  is: 

1 6th.      The  Seed. 

Here  indeed  are  rich  stores  for  us  and 
other  animals. 

The  last  completed  part  of  the  plant,  for 
whose  production  all  that  preceeded  has 
been  most  marvelously  arranged!  So  great 
is  the  drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  plant  that 
many  die  in  fruiting  and  all  need  rest  and 
time  to  recuperate.  Hence  the  folly  and  fail- 
ure of  transplanting  or  disturbing  plants  just 
as  they  are  through  flowering  and  fruiting. 

How  much  there  is  valuable  in  these 
marvelous  resting  offspring  of  the  plant  the 
following  list  will  show: 

Coffee  beans 

Chocolate  beans 

Nuts  of  all  kinds. — For  food  and  oil. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Among  the  richest  of 
foods. 


we  drink  the  infusion. 


Mustard.  1 


Nutmeg,  i 
Pepper,  f 
Allspice.  J 


Condiments. 


Buckwheat. — For  cakes  and  chickens. 

Oats. — For  oat-meal  and  horses. 

Corn. — For  cattle  and  hogs.  For  hominy, 
meal,  corn-starch,  farina,  green  corn  and 
popping. 

Rye. — For  any  nutritious  bread. 

Wheat.— For  bread,  the  "  staff  of  life," 
cracked  wheat. 

Barley. — Also  for  bread. 

Rice. — The  food  of  millions  of  people. 

Millet. — For  birds,  (and  bread  in  some 
countries.) 

Castor  beans.  ] 

Almonds.  I  ^ 

„  r  For  oils. 

Peanuts.  | 

Cotton  seed.    J 

Flax  seed  ("lint  "  seed) — For  oil  to  paint 
and  "cake"  for  cattle. 

Cotton. — The  fibre  of  cotton  seed  from 
which  so  much  cloth,  twine,  etc.,  is  made. 

Seed  will  be  excellent  for  sorting  and  a 
good  supply  in  little  bags,  with  boxes  and 
trays  to  sort  into,  will  furnish  much  helpful 
pleasure  to  the  children. 

Have  purposely  omitted  all  references  to 
tobacco,  opium  and  other  narcotics,  etc. 

This  completes  all  that  I  think  of  in  the 
life  history  of  the  plant,  but  doubtless  much 
can  be  added. 

Edward  G.  Howe. 


THE  CHRIST  CHILD. 


ADAPTED    FROM    THE    GERMAN. 


A  long,  long  time  ago,  on  the  night  just 
before  Christmas,  a  little  child,  all  alone, 
wandered  in  the  streets  of  a  large  city. 

There  were  a  great  many  fathers  and 
mothers  hurrying  home  with  bundles  of 
presents  for  their  little  ones,  and  some 
rolled  past  in  fine  carriages,  one  after  the 
other,  bound  for  home  to  celebrate  the 
happy  time  with  their  children. 

This  little  child  seemed  to  have  no  home, 
but   just   wandered   up  and   down;  looking 


into  the  windows  and  watching  the  lights. 
No  one  seemed  to  notice  the  little  one  ex- 
cept Jack  Frost,  who  bit  the  bare  toes  and 
fingers,  and  the  north  wind,  who  almost 
brought  tears  to  the  child's  eyes  with  his 
blowing.  It  was  cold,  oh,  very  cold  that 
night. 

Up  and  down  the  streets  the  little  child 
passed,  and  the  walks  were  all  snowy  and 
icy.  The  child  had  on  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings;  but  though  it  was  cold,  the  little 
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one  was  glad  for  it  was  Christmas  eve,  and 
the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  glad,  too. 
Everywhere  the  light  was  streaming  out  of 
the  windows,  and  if  one  looked  in  there 
could  be  seen  the  beautiful  candles  and  the 
Christmas  trees.  In  some  of  the  houses 
the  trees  were  loaded  with  presents  for  the 
children,  and  in  one  place,  into  which  the 
little  child  looked,  the  boys  and  girls  were 
playing  and  skipping,  and  their  merry 
laughter  rang  so  loudly  through  the  house, 
that  it  could  be  heard  through  the  thick 
walls  and  doors,  out  in  the  street. 

The  little  child  was  glad  with  them,  and 
clapped  its  hands  and  said,  "O,  they  are  so 
happy  in  there!  Surely  they  will  share 
with  me,  and  let  me  come  into  their  warm, 
bright  room  and  sing  and  play." 

And  the  little  feet  tripped  up  the  great 
wide  staircase,  and,  without  a  fear,  the 
child  tapped  softly  at  the  door.  And  the 
door  opened.  There  stood  the  tall  foot- 
man. He  had  on  gloves  and  shiny  shoes, 
and  a  huge  white  cravat;  he  looked  at  the 
child,  but  sadly  shook  his  head  and  said: 
"Go  down  off  the  steps.  There  is  no  room 
in  here  for  you."  He  looked  sorry  when 
he  said  it,  for  he  probably  remembered  his 
own  little  ones  at  home,  and  was  glad  that 
they  were  not  out  in  the  cold. 

Through  the  open  door  a  light,  oh,  such 
a  bright  light,  shone,  and  it  was  so  warm! 
But  the  child  turned  away  into  the  cold 
and  darkness,  not  knowing  why  the  foot- 
man spoke  so,  for  surely  the  children  would 
have  loved  to  have  another  little  companion 
to  join  in  their  joyous   Christmas  festival. 

But  the  children  did  not  know  that  the 
child  had  knocked. 

The  street  seemed  colder  and  darker  to 
the  child  than  before,  and  the  bright  win- 
dows were  not  nearly  so  bright  because  the 
child  was  sad.  But  all  along,  on  both  sides 
of  the  wide  street,  the  light  streamed  out, 
and  it  was  almost  as  bright  as  day;  and  the 
beauty  all  about  made  the  little  child  glad 


again.  The  great  city  was  full  of  happy 
homes  that  night,  and  the  cold  outside  was 
entirely  forgotten.  All  remembered  only 
the  happy  time,  and  no  doubt  thought  that 
every  single  person  in  the  whole  wide  world 
was  happy,  too. 

Farther  and  farther  along,  down  where 
the  homes  were  not  quite  so  large  or  beau- 
tiful, the  little  child  wandered.  There 
seemed  to  be  children  inside  of  nearly  all 
the  houses,  and  they  were  dancing  and  frol- 
icking about;  there  were  Christmas  trees  in 
nearly  every  window,  with  beautiful  dolls 
and  toys;  there  were  trumpets  and  picture 
books,  and  all  sorts  of  nice  things;  and  in 
one  place  a  sweet  little  lamb  made  of  white 
wool,  was  hanging  on  the  tree  for  one  of 
the  children.  The  child,  stopping  before 
this  window,  looked  and  looked  at  the 
beautiful  things,  and  creeping  up  to  the 
glass  gently  tapped  upon  the  pane.  A 
little  girl  came  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  dark  street  and  saw  the  child. 
But  she  only  frowned  and  shook  her  head 
and  said,  "Come  some  other  time,  for  we 
cannot  take  care  of  you  now;"  and  then  she 
went  away.  The  little  child  turned  back 
into  the  cold  again,  and  went  sadly  on, 
saying,  "Will  no  one  share  the  beautiful 
Christmas  with  me?  The  light  is  so  bright 
and  I  love  it  so!"  The  child  wandered  on 
and  on,  scarcely  seeing  the  light  now,  on 
account  of  tears. 

The  street  became  darker  and  narrower; 
farther  and  farther  the  little  one  traveled. 
It  grew  late.  Scarcely  anyone  was  out  to 
meet  the  child  as  it  Avalked,  and  all  the 
outer  world  was  still  and  cold.  But  ahead 
there  suddenly  appeared  a  bright,  single  ray 
of  light,  that  shone  right  through  the  dark- 
ness into  the  child's  eyes.  The  child  smiled 
and  said,  "  I  will  go  and  see  if  they  will 
share  their  Christmas  with  me."  Hastening 
past  all  the  other  houses,  the  little  one  went 
straight  up  to  the  window  pane  from  which 
the    lisfht   was    streaming.     It   was    such  a 
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poor,  little,  low  house,  but  the  child  saw  only 
the  light  in  the  window,  for  there  was  neither 
curtain  nor  shade.  What  do  you  suppose 
the  light  came  from?  Nothing  but  a  little 
tallow  candle!  But  it  seemed  to  the  little 
wanderer  almost  as  bright  as  the  sun.  That 
was  because  the  child  was  glad  again.  The 
candle  was  placed  in  an  old  cup  with  a 
broken  handle,  and  right  in  the  same  cup 
there  was  a  twig  of  evergreen,  and  that  was 
all  the  Christmas  tree  they  had. 

And  who  do  you  suppose  was  in  the 
house?  A  beautiful  mamma  with  a  baby 
on  her  knee,  and  a  little  one  beside  her. 
The  children  were  both  looking  into  their 
mother's  face  and  listening  to  her  words. 
A  few  bright  coals  were  burning  in  the  fire- 
place, which  made  it  light  and  warm  within. 
The  child  crept  closer  to  the  window,  and 
gently,  oh,  so  gently,  tapped  on  the  pane. 
They  all  listened. 

''Shall  I  open  the  door,  dear  mother?" 
the  little  girl  asked. 

"Certainly,  my  child.  No  one  must  be 
left  out  in  the  cold  on  our  beautiful 
Christmas  eve.  Open  the  door  and  let  the 
stranger  come  in."  The  door  was  thrown 
wide  open  and  the  little  girl  looked  into  the 
darkness;  when  she  saw  the  child  she  put 
out  her  little  hand  to  help.  The  child  went 
in — into  the  light  and  warmtli.  Then  the 
mother  put  out  lier  hands  and  touched  the 
little  child.  The  children  said,  "Dear  little 
one,  you  are  cold  and  naked,  come  and  let 
us  warm  you  and  love  you,  and  then  you 
shall  have  some  of  our  Christmas."  The 
baby  crept  out  of  its  mother's  lap  and  she 
gathered  the  little  stranger  to  her,  and  the 
children  stood  at  her  knee,  and  warmed 
the  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  rubbed  them, 
and  smoothed  the  tangled  curls,  and  kissed 
the  child's  face;  the  mother  put  her  arms 
about  the  three  little  ones,  and  the  candle 
and  the  firelight  shone  over  them  all,  and 
everything  was  so  still! 

And  the  mother's   sweet  voice  spoke  in 


the  stillness:  "Little  ones,"  she  said, 
"shall  I  tell  you  the  real  Christmas  story?" 

The  children  said,  "yes,"  so  the  mother 
began: 

"Many,  many  years  ago,  this  very  night, 
some  shepherds  were  out  on  the  plains 
watching  their  sheep.  The  little  lambs 
were  all  asleep,  and  the  large  sheep  were 
sleeping,  too.  The  stars  shone  bright  and 
clear  above,  and  all  was  very  still  below. 
The  shepherds  sat  beside  each  other  with- 
out a  word,  leaning  on  their  crooks  and 
hardly  moving.  Suddenly,  a  great  light 
shone  all  around  about  them,  right  through 
the  darkness;  they  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  and  they  were  all  afraid.  Then  an 
angel,  white  and  beautiful,  came  to  them 
from  out  the  light,  and  told  them  not  to 
fear,  for  great  joy  and  gladness  had  come 
to  the  whole  world.  A  little  Babe  had  just 
been  born  which  was  to  become  their  King, 
and  save  them  from  all  wrong  and  suffering, 
and  do  great  good  for  them  and  all  man- 
kind. The  angel  then  showed  the  shep- 
herds where  to  find  the  babe,  saying  that  it 
would  be  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
lying  in  a  manger.  And  suddenly  there 
was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heav- 
enly host,  praising  God  and  saying,  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace, 
good  will  toward  men.  And  a  won- 
derful light  was  all  about  them,  and  when 
the  angel  had  gone  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another, 
let  us  go  and  see  this  child  of  which  the 
angel  told  us.  So  they  left  their  lambs 
sleeping  on  the  plains,  and  took  their  crooks 
in  their  hands  and  started  out.  It  was  a 
long  way,  but  a  shining  star  was  before 
them  and  they  followed  it  even  up  to  the 
place  where  the  angel  had  told  them.  And 
they  found  the  babe  lying  in  the  manger, 
and  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  told  all  the 
people  that  came  to  see  the  child  of  what 
they' had  seen  that  night  on  the  plains,  and 
how  the  angel  had  told  them  to  come  to  the 
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child,  and  of  the  wonderful  light  which  had 
made  them  afraid,  and  how  the  multitude 
had  sung.  All  they  that  heard  it  wondered 
at  the  things  which  were  told  them  by  the 
shepherds;  and  the  mother  of  the  little 
babe  was  very  glad  and  remembered  all 
these  things.  The  kind  shepherds  departed 
and  went  back  to  their  flocks,  telling  every 
one  they  met  of  the  young  child.  They 
called  the  child  JESUS,  and  the  child  grew, 
and  was  strong  and  beautiful,  and  Jesus 
taught  the  whole  Vorld  how  they  should 
love  one  another  and  be  good,  even  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  good  and  loves  us." 

The  sweet  voice   of  the   mother  ceased. 
The  light  in  the   room  had  grown  brighter. 


until  now  it  shone  like  the  sun,  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  all  was  light  as  day. 
And  lo,  when  the  little  ones  turned  to  look 
for  the  child,  the  mother's  lap  was  empty; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen;  the  child 
was  gone,  but  the  light  was  still  in  the 
room. 

"Children,"  the  mother  said  quietly,  "I 
believe  we  have  had  the  real  Christ  Child 
with  us  to-night."  And  she  drew  her  dear 
ones  to  her  and  kissed  them,  and  there  was 
great  joy  in  the  little  house. 


"And   whoso   receiveth    one    such    little 
child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me." 
"For  lo!   I  am  with  you  always." 


FROEBELS    SYSTEM. 


VIL — General  View  of  the  Kindergarten. 


BY    BARONESS    VON 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  importance 
of  Froebel's  play  material,  exact  knowledge 
of  the  method  of  using  it  is  necessary. 
Visiting  a  Kindergarten  is  not  sufficient,  as 
only  certain  occupations  are  used  in  any 
one  day.  Study  of  the  practical  side  of 
the  method  is  necessary.  Let  us  glance  at 
this  material  as  a  whole,  to  see  if  it  meets 
the  educational  demands  for  the  first  period 
of  a  child's  life,  and  fulfills  the  desired  end. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  end  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  the  bare  material, 
which  has  little  new  in  itself,  but  by  the 
method  of  its  application.  The  ground- 
thought  of  the  whole  must  be  clearly  grasped, 
which  is  to  be  realized  through  the  given 
material.  This  ground-thought  of  Froebel 
is  that  of  all  modern  pedagogy,  viz:  Before 
ideas  are  formed  in  the  child's  mind,  there 
must  have  been  impressions,  images  and 
experiences  on  which  the  ideas  are  directly 
based.  Ideas,  as  abstractions,  grow  out  of 
impressions,   otherwise    they    are   not    the 
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product  of  one's  own  mental  processes;  but 
the  consent  of  the  understanding  to  the 
ideas  of  another.  Most  learning  is  of  this 
kind,  and  with  the  great  mass  of  people 
must  remain  so.  Yet,  even  the  least  gifted 
may  gain  enough  intelligence  to  serve 
him  as  a  central  point  in  his  thinking. 
Or  rather,  every  one  possesses  such  intui- 
tions, of  which  he  is  unconscious,  and  most 
often  so  in  the  forming  of  ideas.  Scanty, 
indefinite,  confused  impressions  form  ideas 
of  the  same  sort,  and  even  hinder  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of 
another.  Because  of  the  lack  of  clear  im- 
pressions are  there  so  many  confused  minds, 
and  narrow,  untenable,  absurd  views  in  the 
world.  Without  question,  the  earliest  child- 
hood is  the  time  when  first  fundamental 
impressions  are  formed.  They  must  come 
at  this  time  of  spiritual  unconsciousness, 
when  pictures  are  imprinted  on  the  mind 
before  reflection  intervenes  to  disturb  and 
destroy  them. 
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But  this  is  not  sufficient.  As  in  all  natural 
organisms  there  is  a  definite,  steady  process 
of  development,  so  for  mental  development 
there  must  be  a  natural,  definite  progress, 
and  an  orderly  succession  of  perceptions. 
The  mental  processes,  leading  to  thinking, 
may  be  given  as  follows:  ist.  General  sen- 
sations; 2nd,  Impression;  3rd,  Observa- 
tion; 4th,  Comparison;  5th,  Conclusion; 
6th,  Judgment. 

Not  even  the  proper  choice  of  objects 
and  their  presentation  in  order  is  sufficient 
for  the  end  to  be  reached.  Objects  must 
be  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  desired  end, 
the  gaining  of  clear,  definite  impressions  of 
things  may  be  obtained.  They  must  there, 
fore  be  used  in  a  methodical  way. 

A  truly  natural  education  is  possible  only 
when  the  kind  and  manner  of  the  mental 
processes  is  fully  understood  and  right 
means  discovered  for  facilitating  these 
processes  in  the  way  demanded  by  nature. 
As  long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  so 
long  will  human  education  be  arbitrary, 
given  over  to  chance  and  a  general  educa- 
tional instinct. 

The  significance  of  Froebel'splay  material 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  grew  out  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  course  of  mental  devel- 
opment and  follows  this  course.  Froebel 
looked  into  the  secret  work- shop  of  the 
child's  mind  and  discovered  means  and 
method    corresponding  to  the   process    of 


mental  development  and  governed  by  the 
same  law.  One  condition  must  be  ful- 
filled in  order  to  further  the  natural 
course  of  the  unfolding  mind,  the  child's 
instinct  must  have  free  play,  and  for  this, 
objects  offered  for  an  educational  purpose 
are  necessary.  The  child  handles  the 
things  himself,  transfers  at  will,  and  his  at- 
tention to  them  is  thereby  secured,  as  he 
sees  in  them  his  own  work  and  recognizes 
himself  and  his  power  to  do  in  them. 
Only  the  free  activity  which  we  call  play,, 
can  fulfill  these  conditions.  The  desire  to 
know  things  is  inborn;  we  have  not,  there- 
fore, to  compel  the  child  to  acquaintance 
with  the  world  surrounding  him,  only  to 
guide  him  in  the  easiest  way.  Could  any- 
thing be  better  than  to  give  him  types  which, 
like  the  type-forms  of  nature,  emphasize 
certain  universal  qualities,  and  furnish  a 
skeleton  or  ground-plan  for  knowledge  of 
all  things?  This  knowledge  is  possible  only 
by  knowing  the  qualities  of  things;  there- 
fore, objects  should  be  given,  emphasizing 
the  universal  qualities  in  such  a  way  that 
clear  impressions  shall  be  the  result.  These 
objects  must  be  adapted  to  the  feeble 
powers  of  the  child,  easily  handled,  in  order 
that  he  may  gain,  by  his  own  experiments 
with  them,  experience  of  facts  and  pro- 
cesses in  the  physical  world. 

Translated  by  Lucy  Wheelock. 
Boston,  Mass. 


GEOMETRICAL  PAPER  FOLDING. 


PRIMARY 

Give  each  child  a  sheet  of  colored  fold- 
ing paper  four  inches  square.  Place  the 
square  on  the  desk  with  the  front  and  back 
edges  parallel  with  the  front  edge  of  the 
desk.  The  child  must  know  front  edge, 
back  edge,  right  edge  and  left  edge,  front 
right  corner,  front  left  corner,  back  right 
and  back  left  corners  and  center. 

Move  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand 


WORK. 

along  the  front  edge  of  the  square,  (to- 
ward the  right,)  along  the  right  edge,  (to- 
ward the  back,)  along  the  back  edge,  (to- 
ward the  left,)  along  the  left  edge,  (toward 
the  front).  Find  the  front  right  corner, 
back  left  (opposite)  front  left,  back  right. 
Study  the  square;  which  edges  are  opposite? 
Parallel?  horizontal?  etc.,  corners. 

To  make  a  series  of  foldings  we    begin 
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with  the  oblong  as  the  most  simple.  To 
fold  the  oblong,  (Fig.  i  and  2)  fold  the 
front  edge  on  the  back  edge,  crease  it  with 
the  back   of  the  thumb  nail. 

/  It  is  necessary  that 

the  foldings  should  be 

creased  perfectly  flat 

to    secure      neatness. 

F.Gs.  ,  and  7.  The   paper  must     be 

kept  in  the  same  position  during  the  entire 

dictation;   and  not  taken  from  the  desk    to 

fold  or  to  crease. 

Study  the  oblong,  its  edges;  two  long 
edges  and  two  short  edges,  their  positions; 
one  long  edge  front,  one  long  edge  back, 
one  short  edge  on  the  right  side,  one  short 
edge  on  the  left  side;  long  edges  are  paral- 
lel, horizontal;  short  edges  are  parallel,  etc. 
How  many  corners  has  the  oblong?  posi- 
tion, size  compared  with  each  other?  etc. 

When  the  foldings  have  been  made,  they 
must  be  put  to  some  use,  which  can  be 
done  in  various  ways.  They  can  be  pasted 
on  manilla  card  board  in  some  pretty  form 
for  decorating  the  school  room,  or  as  de- 
signs for  drawing  and  painting. 

To  fold  a  square, 
place  the  paper 
straight  on  the 
desk,  same  posi- 
tion as  for  fold- 
ing oblong.  Fold 
the  front  edge  on 
the  back  edge; 
crease  well,  fold 
Fig.  3.  the  right  edge  on 

the  left  edge;  crease. 

Paste  foldings  on  card-board  in  any  posi- 


tion that  the  children  may  dictate,  provid- 
ing they  are  arranged  symmetrically.  Figs. 
4  and  5  are  suggestive  illustrations. 
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Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

In  Figure  5  the  square  and  the  oblong 
are  combined. 

To  fold  the  right  isosceles  triangle  (Fig.  6), 
place  the  paper  straight  on  the  desk;  fold  the 
front  right  corner  on  the  back  left  corner; 
crease  well. 

Study  the  triangle;  its  edges,  position, 
length,  corners,  etc.  What  part  of  the 
square  is  it? 

To  fold  a  smaller  right  isosceles  triangle 
place  the  paper  in  a 
straight  position  on  the 
desk;  fold  the  front  right 
corner  on  the  back  left 
corner,  crease  well;  fold 
the  front  corner  on  the 
Fig.  6.  back  right  corner;  crease. 

With  children  who  r~r7\  /" 
have  not  been  through 
the  Kindergarten  the 
square  should  be  studied 
before  taking  up  these 
foldings,  so  that  they 
may  be  familiar  with 
theedges,  corners,  diameters,  diagonals,  etc. 

S.  Van  Note. 
La  Poi'te,  Ind. 


Fig,  7. 


"  Believe  that  by  the  good  in  thine  own  mind 
Thy  child  to  good  will  early  be  inclined. 
By  every  noble  thought  with  which  thy  heart  is  fired. 
Thy  child's  young  soul  will  surely  be  inspired; 
And  canst  thou  any  better  gift  bestow 
Than  union  with  the  Eternal  One  to  know  ?  " 
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A  CHRISTMAS  LETTER  FROM  FROEBEL. 


Blankenburg,  Dec.  x8,  1840. 
Highly  Honored  Dear  Cousin: — You  have 
recently  introduced  me  to  your  beautiful 
family  life,  and  to  your  life  as  a  mother, 
and  have  permitted  me  to  be  a  witness  of 
both.  But  the  genuine  mother-love,  the 
true  womanly  life  appear  in  their  greatest 
glory  at  the  dear  Christ-feast,  when  striving 
to  introduce  the  highest  and  best,  the  divine 
in  the  form  of  a  child,  as  the  Christ-child, 
into  the  family  life.  Will  you  now  have  the 
goodness  to  permit  me  to  communicate 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  the  dear  Christ? 

You  stand  plainly  before  me  as  well  in 
your  simplicity  and  modesty,  as  in  the  deep 
effectiveness  of  your  motherly  fostering. 
You  show  me  the  high  influence  of  moth- 
erly action  and  motherly  life  on  the  mind 
and  life  of  the  child.  May  I,  also,  show 
you  the  nature,  the  power  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  motherly  and  womanly  influ- 
ence in  a  mirror  of  life  which  is  as  clear  as 
it  is  uniting — in  the  mirror  of  life  in  which 
I  descried  this  motherly  action  as  a  first  and 
essential  member  of  the  great  whole  of  hu- 
man life?  It  is  not  enough  for  man,  as  a 
reasoning  being,  that  his  goodness  should 
be  accidental,  but  he  desires  that  it  should 
be  an  indication  of  his  worth;  and  by  this 
desire  he  proves  himself  to  be  God's  child 
since  he  is  able  to  attain  to  a  clear  insight 
into  himself,  his  creation.  In  this  way  he 
attains  to  a  clear  perception  of  what  he 
desires  and  is,  and  so  to  true  self-respect. 

He  comes  to  the  elevating  feeling  that 
man  in  his  action  does  not  stand  alone, 
still  less  is  he  isolated.  This  glad  feeling 
of  mutuality  is  necessary  to  all-sided  as 
well  as  to  imperishable  action.  For  this 
reason  also  the  Christ-child  might  bring 
this  joyous  feeling  to  you  in  its  deepest 
significance.     To  give  this  feeling  and  con- 


sciousness to  women,  especially,  is  the  aim 
of  this  little  book,  "The  Vocation  of  Wom- 
en," by  Kriisi,  and  therefore  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  add  it  to  your  Christmas  pres- 
ents as  the  most  insignificant  and  smallest 
gift.  Would  that  it,  with  your  desire  for 
spreading  all  that  is  good,  might  bring 
many  of  your  women  friends  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  significance  and  impor- 
tance of  woman's  influence,  and  unite  them 
in  the  effort  to  elevate  mankind  in  child- 
hood, and  by  means  of  the  Child.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  this  and  each  succeeding 
year  would  advance  toward  a  more  beauti- 
ful Christmas  festival — a  festival  which 
would  each  year  be  more  full  of  signifi- 
cance. 

Your  dear  sons,  Robert  and  Maurice, 
have  dextrously  and  thoughtfully  played 
with  the  gifts  sent  to  you  for  examination; 
and  I  myself  have  learned  so  much  from 
their  play,  and  have  taken  so  much  delight 
in  it,  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  joy  also 
for  my  dear  little  cousins  at  the  Christmas 
festival.  If  this  is  permitted  to  me,  I  beg 
to  add  to  your  Christmas  gifts  the  one 
which  accompanies  this  letter.  It  is  the 
play-gift  which  follows  the  one  with  which 
they  amused  themselves,  and  which  has 
proved  to  be  suited  to  their  present  age.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  earnest  father  will  be 
glad  to  permit  his  dear  sons  to  fill  up  many 
unemployed  hours,  especially  in  the  holi- 
days, by  using  these  boxes  which  furnish  a 
means  of  play,  and  at  the  same  time  of  true 
employment.  The  law  for  the  use  of  this 
gift  is  the  same  as  for  the  use  of  the  pre- 
ceding; that  all  the  parts  must  be  used  in 
each  representation,  or  at  least  that  each 
part  must  have  some  reference  to  the  whole. 
Now,  as  compliance  with  this  law  develops 
the  spirit,  so  also  does  it  strengthen  and 
elevate    the  mind   by  making  the  child  an- 
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ticipate,  and  even  spiritually  discern,  the 
unity  in  and  by  means  of  all  raanifoldness, 
and  the  invisible  acting  power  in  that  which 
visibly  appears.  And  so  it  is  not  foreign 
and  external  to  the  Christmas  festival,  but 
•entirely  corresponds  to  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  this  festival,  as  it  also  contributes 
its  mite  to  the  spiritual  perception  and 
thankful  recognition  of  the  unity  in  all 
things  anticipated  by  the  mind,  and  also  to 
the  messages  of  peace  brought  by  the 
Christ-child. 


May  the  highest  and  best  for  which  your 
minds  yearn  come  to  you  all;  so  that  the 
beautiful  wish  which  your  goodness  gives 
me  for  the  festival,  "peace  and  joy"  may 
resound  in  all  your  hearts  as  an  echo  of  the 
Heavenly  greeting  with  which  on  the  holy 
night  a  world,  united  with  God  and  thus 
rejuvenated,  was  greeted. 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Fr.  Froebel. 
Translated  by    Josephine    Jarvis, 
Cobden,  III. 


A  LITTLE  TAPER. 


It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  little  Gragie 
was  having  her  frolic;  just  before  going  to 
bed.  When  at  last  the  warm  "nightie"  had 
been  drawn  over  the  shining  head,  and 
mamma  had  played  "  creep  mouse  "  until 
both  shoes  and  stockings  were  off,  the 
girlie  said:  "  Where  is  my  little  Christmas 
candle  I  buyed  to-day?  Now  I  want  to  put 
it  in  the  window  so  the  Christ  Child  can  see, 
coming  up  the  street." 

"  What  gave  the  child  such  an  idea? " 
said  mamma,  turning  to  big  sister  Jeanne. 

"  I  sing  about  it  at  school,"  said  Gracie, 
very  earnestly.     "  I'll  sing  it  now." 

So  the  small  hands  were  demurely  folded, 
and  the  dear  little  voice  sang  out  very 
sweetly — 

"  Little  taper,  set  to-night. 
Throw  afar  thy  tiny  light; 
Up  and  down  the  darksome  street. 
Guide  the  tender  wandering  feet. 
Of  the  darling  Christ  Child  sweet." 

"  Poor  little  Christ  Child  out  in  the  cold 
and  dark!  I  wish  we  could  find  him  and 
bring  him  in,"  went  on  the  child  voice, 
"  Too  bad!  Isn't  it  mamma?  He's  such 
a  little  baby,  I'd  like  to  have  him  in  my 
bed.     Please  may  I  light  my  candle?" 

The  candle  was  unrolled  from  its  paper 
wrappings  and  set  in  the  candlestick. 


Sister  Jeanne  lit  a  match  and  Gracie  was 
allowed  to  hold  the  wick  in  the  flame. 

"There!  Isn't  that  pretty?"  sighed  the 
darling.  "Guess  little  Christ  Child  like  that 
candle.  Paid  ten  cents  for  it,  all  my  own 
cents.  I'm  little  Christ  child  too,  mamma, 
when  I  am  good.  Miss  Brown  says  I  am. 
Mamma,  if  you  see  the  Christ  Child  when 
he  goes  by,  invite  him  in." 

So  the  child  chattered  on  in  her  baby 
voice  now  growing  sleepy. 

"  Want  my  papa,  I  do.  Why  does  my 
papa  stay  so  long?  " 

Bitter  pain  awoke  in  the  mother's  heart. 
A  sorrow,  never  quite  still,  clamored  for  a 
hearing.  Where  was  that  long  absent  father, 
and  would  he  ever  return? 

Gracie  very  soon  lay  asleep  in  her  crib; 
mamma  sat  alone  by  the  fire  trying  to  finish 
some  trifle  for  the  little  stocking.  But  she 
could  scarcely  see,  for  the  tears  that 
crowded  to  her  eyes.  A  light  tap  upon  the 
door  announced  a  visitor,  and  Grade's 
teacher.  Miss  Alice,  was  admitted. 

"  I  suppose  my  girlie  is  sound  asleep  by 
this  time,"  she  said,  removing  her  wraps. 
"  I  have  brought  some  candy  for  the  home 
stocking,  and  you  should  see  the  magnifi- 
cent dolly  I  have  for  her  for  the  school 
tree." 
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"  You  are  so  kind,"  murmured  the  mother 
brokenly,  "  her  heart  is  set  on  a  dolly.  And 
do  you  mind  how  the  darling  has  lit  her 
candle  and  put  it  in  the  window?  She  wants 
to  bring  Christ  to  this  sad  house." 

"  And  he  will  come,  he  has  come  in  the 
person  of  this  trusting  little  heart,"  said 
Miss  Alice,  gently.  "  Wherever  his  spirit 
of  love  and  gentleness  is,  there  is  the  Master 
also. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  sobbed  the  mother,  "the 
good  Book  says  so.  But  I  am  so  tired  of 
trying  to  live  alone.  Where  is  my  husband 
to-night?" 

After  Miss  Alice  had  gone,  suddenly  she 
saw  a  man's  face  peering  in  at  the  window, 
where  the  Christ  candle  still  threw  forth  its 
tiny,  brave  beams. 

A  wild  cry  rang  through  the  littte  room, 
and  she  sprang  to  the  door  and  flinging  it 
wide  open  stared  out  into  the  night. 

"  Edmund!  Edmund!  "  A  man's  form 
was  by  her  side.  She  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck  and  drew  him  to  the  light. 

There  was  a  long  silence;  then  she  said 
in  low  tones:   "  How  do  you  come?" 

"  I  left  you  in  anger,  but  for  six  months  I 
have  been  ill  in  a  hospital,  Lucy,  and  was 
discharged  but  a  week  ago.     I  had  promise 

of  work  in  T and  was  on  my  way  there. 

I  wasn't  coming  back  until  I  could  prove 
myself  a  man.  But  I  had  to  pass  the  house 
and  yon  little  candle  drew  me.  I  just  wanted 
to  look  in  and  see  the  old  room  once  more, 
perhaps  Gracie  in  her  sleep." 

"  Thank  God,"  cried  the  mother  fer- 
vently,   "  I'll    ne'er    distrust     Him     again. 


She  set  the  candle  herself,   the  darling,  to 
guide  the  little  Christ  Child." 

"  God  bless  the  little  candle,"  said  the 
father,  solemnly,  "  now  let  me  see  her,  my 
baby  girl." 

They  stood  together  by  the  cradle  where 
the  little  Christ  Child  lay  in  her  slumbers. 
Both  arms  were  tossed  above  her  head,  and 
one  wee  bare  foot  was  thrust  outside  the. 
covering. 

"  O,  my  little  pet,"  murmured  the  father^ 
and  turning  away  his  form  shook  with  its 
deep  sobs.  A  light  footfall  sounded  near, 
and  Jeanne  stood  before  them,  wonder,  joy, 
and  something  like  half  fear  in  her  face. 
Another  moment  and  she  was  in  his  arms. 

Golden  and  bright  dawned  the  Christmas 
morning  and  sweeter  than  any  bird's  note,, 
arose  Grace's  happy  little  voice. 

"  O,  I  am  so  glad  my  papa  has  come!  L 
am  so  'stonished!  Who  bringed  you,  my 
dear  papa?  The  Christ  Child  bringed  you!: 
Mamma,  where  is  the  Christ  Child?  Why 
didn't  he  stay  too?" 

"  He  did  stay,"  said  papa  hugging  her 
closely,  ^'' you  are  my  Christ  Child,  darling." 

"Yes,  I  is,  when  I's  good,  Miss  Alice 
says  I  am.  I's  her  Christ  Child  too.  Did 
you  see  my  candle  papa,  buyedwith  my  ten 
cents,  for  the  Christ  Child?  Gracie  loves 
the  Christ  Child,  Mickey  loves  the  Christ 
Child  too?  Papa  you  will  be  a  Christ  Child 
if  you  a  good  boy.  Wasn't  it  a  nice  little 
candle,  papa?" 

"Yes,  darling,"  said  the  father,  with  deep 
emotion.  "  It  was  a  blessed,  blessed  little 
candle."  Kate  L.  Brown. 


"The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  impart 
knowledge,  but  the  power  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. We  learn  to  do  by  doing  with  the 
mind,  so  in  teaching  any  art,  clear  and 
.  correct  ideas  must  inspire  and  guide  prac- 
tice; so  that  the  child  may  have  placed 
before  him  the  highest  possible  ideal." — 
Emerson  E.  White. 


"  Life  is  an  active  principle,  and  in  the 
child  is  often  expressed  in  wrong  doing  for 
want  of  right  direction  and  training;  it 
seeks  something  to  do,  and  left  untrained, 
wanders  into  by-ways  of  wrong.  This  ac- 
tivity must  never  be  suppressed;  from  the 
very  first  dawn  of  consciousness,  this  active 
life  force  must  be  respected  and  directed. "^ 
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TYPICAL  LESSONS  TO  MOTHERS   AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


■''behold  I  BRING  YOU    GOOD    TIDINGS     OF    GREAT    JOY,  WHICH    SHALL    BE    TO    ALL    PEOPLE. 


SYNOPSIS. 

Letters,  etc.,  bearing  good  tidings. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  bringing  good 
tidings. 

Newspapers  spreading  good  tidings. 
Carrier  doves  with  good  tidings. 
Angels. 

POINTS    TO    BE    DEVELOPED. 

Good  tidings. 

Those  who  receive  good  tidings. 

Those  who  send  good  tidings. 

Trains,  etc.,  which  carry  good  tidings. 

Good  tidings  from  individuals  to  indi- 
viduals. 

Good  tidings  from  many  to  many. 

The  good  tidings  "which  shall  be  to  all 
people." 

How  Christ  bore  good  tidings  to  all  men. 

MORNING    EXERCISES. 

Letters. — Show  a  letter  received,  con- 
taining some  good  news,  telling  the  chil- 
dren it  came  to  give  good  tidings  that  made 
you  glad  and  happy.  Read  it  to  them,  mak- 
ing it  very  plain  as  to  the  good  news.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  news  of  a  kind  that  the 
children  can  appreciate,  such  as  the  recov- 
ery of  a  sick  friend,  the  coming  of  a  little 
baby  or  news  of  some  one's  returning  home. 
Let  them  tell  of  letters  received  in  their 
family  which  gave  pleasure  to  all.  Have 
them  also  bring  from  home  letters  that 
brought  good  news.  Perhaps  some  will 
have  invitations,  or  their  parents  may  be 
able  to  tell  them  of  good  tidings  they  have 
received.  Tell  them  another  day  of  a 
letter  which  you  have  written  to  send  some 
one  else  good  tidings.  Perhaps  they  may 
be  able  to  tell  of  a  similar  letter,  written  by 
mother  or  father  at  home. 


At  the  Table. — Take  square  tablets,  mak- 
ing letter  paper,  folded  like  the  letters 
shown.  Have  different  sizes,  the  largest  as 
for  business  letters;  the  next  as  for  social 
correspondence,  and  the  smallest  for  the 
little  ones  themselves.  For  the  occupation 
make  letter  paper  by  folding  four  inch 
squares  into  sheets  of  paper  of  different 
sizes.  Another  day  take  right  angled  iso- 
sceles triangles  and  make  square  envelopes, 
first  showing  the  children  a  square  one. 
Have  them  look  at  the  back  of  the  envel- 
ope, to  see  how  much  their  work  can  be 
made  like  it.  Also  make  oblong  envelopes 
by  using  two  obtuse  angled  isosceles  and 
two  equilateral  triangles.  For  the  occupa- 
tion, have  them  fold  envelopes  from  a  four- 
inch  square. 

Si-^ (Figure     i.j 

Layby  both 
the  letters 
and  the  en- 
velopes to 
use  for  invi- 
tations t  o 
their  Christ 
mas  tree  later.  Tell  some  story  develop- 
ing the  meaning  of  "good  tidings." 

MORNING    EXERCISES. 

Ask  if  any  of  the  children  have  ever 
taken  a  letter  to  mail,  and  where.  If  in 
the  city  they  will  tell  of  the  mail  box  on 
the  lamp  posts.  Tell  the  children  of  some 
one  coming  to  your  house,  ringing  the  bell 
and  leaving  something  for  you  with  your 
name  upon  it,  that  brought  good  tidings. 
Let  them  try  to  think  who  it  is;  you  may 
have  to  describe  his  uniform,  and  tell  how 
he  passes  the  house  every  day  and  leaves 
good  tidings  for  many  people.     They  can 
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tell  how  he  looks  into  the  mail  bags  and 
finds  the  letters.  They  may  also  tell  you 
of  another  man  dressed  like  the  postman 
who  helps  send  the  good  tidings  by  going 
in  a  small  wagon  to  get  the  letters  that 
have  been  put  into  the  box  and  sending 
them  to  whom  they  are  written. 

If  the  children  know  nothing  of  the  post- 
ofifice,  tell  them  of  it  in  a  story.  Make  it 
simple  by  showing  how  at  the  postoffice 
they  sort  the  letters  going  to  different  streets 
and  cities.  Another  time  ask  what  it  is 
that  tells  when  the  postman  comes  to  the 
house.  Some  will  say  the  door  bell,  others 
the  postman's  whistle.  They  can  so  read- 
ily be  made  to  feel  how  glad  all  are  to  get 
letters  and  how  every  one  listens  for  the 
postman  to  bring  them  good  tidings. 

At  the  Tables. — With  sticks  and  tablets 
have  them  make  a  lamp  post  with  the  letter 
box  attached.  For  the  occupation  make 
the  closed  envelope  fold  as  in  Fig.  i.  Then 
fold  two  adjacent  edges  up  to  what  was  the 
diagonal  fold.  Turn  the  paper  over,  fold 
the  acute  angled  corner  up  to  what  was  the 
center  of  the  envelope.  Turn  your  paper 
over  again,  fold  the  right  angled  corner 
down  same  as  Fig.  2.  This  is  the  part 
which  gives  us  the  light  to  see  where  to 
mail  our  letters.  Take  two  inch  square  to 
fold  letter  box,  following  Fig.  2.  Another 
day  with  half  rings  and  square  tablets  make 
a  postman's  bag  as  in  Fig.  3.  For  an  oc- 
cupation, take  a  four  inch  square  of  fold- 
ing paper,  fold  together  two  opposite  edges. 
Open  and  fold  each  one  of  these  same 
edges  to  the  middle  crease.  Then  fold  the 
two  short  edges  together.  Open  this  last 
fold  and  put  a  little  paste  on  the  inside 
(Fig.  4). 

MORNING    EXERCISES. 

Trains  that  Carry  Good  Tidings. — Have 
the  children  tell  how  their  parents  write  to 
relatives  or  friends  in  other  cities  and  re- 
ceive from  them  letters  bearing  good  tid- 
ings.    Ask  how  they  are    sent.     Let   them 


give  it  all  with  your  help.  Begin  with  the 
mother's  saying  that  they  must  write  to 
grandma  about  the  baby's  learning  to  walk, 
or  that  a  dear  little  baby  has  come  to  make 
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them  all  happy.  They  will  tell  you  per- 
haps how  the  father  sits  at  the  table  in  the 
evening  and  the  children  bring  pen,  ink 
and  paper.  Each  one  has  some  good  tid- 
ings to  send,  and  then  father  writes  grand- 
ma's name  on  the  envelope  and  where  she 
lives  in  Chicago;  the  letter  is  sealed  and 
stamped,  and  the  next  morning  papa  mails 
it  in  the  box.  The  mail  man  in  the  wagon 
comes  around  and  takes  it  along  with  let- 
ters to  other  people's  grandmammas  and 
friends,  off  to  the  postoffice.  The  man  at 
the  postoffice  looks  at  it  and  says,  "This 
letter  goes  to  Chicago."     So  he  puts  it  into 
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the  long  bag  with  the  other  letters  to  Chi- 
cago. The  big  mail  wagon  comes  to  the 
postofifice  door  and  gets  the  bags  of  mail. 
Where  does  it  take  them?  If  they  do  not 
know  let  them  find  this  out  at  home.  Show 
or  draw  for  them  a  picture  of  a  train  with 
the  mail  car,  having  the  name  printed  on  it. 
Interest  them  in  how  the  letter  is  carried  by 
the  train  to  Chicago,  and  finally  how  the 
postman  gets  it,  puts  it  into  his  bag,  goes  to 
grandma's  house,  rings  the  bell  and  gives  it 
to  her.  How  glad  she  is  over  the  good 
tidings  from  them  all,  and  especially  the 
dear  little  baby,  and  her  face  is  bright  and 
full  of  smiles. 

At  the  Table. — Make  mail  wagons  with 
Mrs.  Kallmann's  Second  Gift  Beads  and  a 
few  sticks.  Also  trains  with  mail  cars  with 
the  sixth  gift.  Fold  a  four  inch  square 
into  sixteen  small  squares.  Open  and  cut 
according  to  the  marking  in  Fig.  5.  Paste 
a  picture  of  an  engine  like  Fig.  6  with  the 
pieces.  For  a  mail  car,  fold  a  four  inch 
square  in  half  like  the  figure.    To  make  the 
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top,  fold  the  opposite  corners  of  a  square 
together.  Fold  these  corners  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  folded  edge.  Then  fold  to- 
gether the  two  folded  edges. 

CIRCLE      PLAY. 

No.  I.  Let  each  child  fold  a  letter  and 
bring  it  to  the  circle.  Have  one  or  two 
postman's  bags  made  of  manilla  paper, 
large,  but  made  as  in  Fig.  4.  Ask  them 
whether  they  can  make  a  lamp  post  with  a 
letter  box  on  it.  They  may  have  one  child 
stand  erect  for  a  lamp  post,  making  a  letter 


box  with  its  hands.  Station  several  as 
though  they  were  letter  boxes  on  the  street. 
Let  the  children  mail  their  letters  in  these 
boxes.  Then  one  may  act  as  postman, 
using  the  manilla  bag  to  collect  the  letters. 
Another  may  take  the  bag,  go  around  to  the 
children,  ring  the  bell  and  deliver  the  let- 
ters. A  song  for  this  play  may  be  found  in 
Wiggin's  "Kindergarten  Chimes." 

No.  2.  Have  mail  bags  made  of  manilla 
paper  for  the  train,  and  put  their  letters 
into  them.  Let  the  children  make  an  en- 
gine and  mail  car  according  to  their  idea, 
with  your  suggestions.  Locate  a  city  at 
each  end  of  the  room.  Form  a  train  to 
carry  the  mail  from  one  city  to  another,  one 
child  acting  as  mail  agent,  who  carries  the 
mail  bag,  and  after  the  train  has  arrived  at 
the  farther  city,  a  postman  delivers  the  mail 
to  the  children. 

MORNING    EXERCISES. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone. — Read  them  a 
telegram  containing  good  tidings.  If  they 
do  not  know  what  a  telegram  is 
they  may  ask  at  home  and  tell  the 
next  day.  Lead  them  to  see  it  is  a 
quick  way  of  sending  good  tidings. 
Then  give  them  the  idea  in  a  story, 
of  how  a  telegram  may  be  good 
tidings  from  one  to  another,  or  from 
several  to  all.  Ask  how  many 
have  ever  heard  the  telephone  bell^ 
and  what  it  says.  Tell  some  some 
good  tidings  sent  to  you  by  telephone. 
At  the  table  make  telegraph  and  telephone 
posts  and  wires  with  sticks.  The  occupa- 
tion may  be  made  with  strips.  Let  these 
be  made  as  bearers  of  good  tidings. 

MORNING    EXERCISES. 

Newsboys  and  Papers. — Some  one  else 
besides  the  postman  comes  to  the  house 
early  every  morning,  and  brings  something 
that  is  full  of  tidings.  He  has  ever  so  many 
of  these   things  in  a  strap  across  his  shoul- 
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ders  and  he  leaves  them  at  many  front 
doors  on  the  street.  Does  anyone  know 
who  he  is?  They  all  take  them  in  and  read 
the  tidings  from  people  ever  so  far  away, 
all  over  the  world.  Read  from  a  news- 
paper any  part  of  the  good  news  they  can 
understand  with  a  little  explanation.  Let 
them  see  that  it  is  good  tidings  to  every- 
body. Let  them  tell  how  they  get  the 
paper  for  father  when  he  comes  home  in 
the  evening,  and  how  he  reads  good  tidings. 
At  the  table  build  a  street  with  houses  on 
both  sides  showing  the  front  doors  where 
the  newsboys  throw  the  papers.  A  good 
play  may  also  be  given  on  the  circle  with 
the  newsboys. 

Carrier  Dove. — Tell  the  children  of  the 
bird  messenger  who  carries  good  tidings. 
Show  a  picture  of  a  carrier  dove  with  a 
letter,  bringing  out  the  idea.  Tell  a 
story  to  illustrate.  At  the  table  with  the 
Fifth  Gift,  make  two  houses  some  distance 
apart.  Then  use  a  small  ball  or  bead  with 
a  thread  tied  to  it  for  the  carrier  dove.  A 
very  pretty  occupation  can  be  made  by 
folding  or  cutting  two  houses.  Then  paste 
a  dove  flying  between  with  a  letter  tied  to 
it.  Use  the  circle  play  with  the  carrier 
dove,  given  in  "Songs,  Games  and  Rhymes," 
by  Mrs.  Kallmann.  One  child  or  teacher  may 
be  the  mother  to  send  the  letters.  Another 
child  will  be  the  carrier  dove.  The  mother 
gives  the  letter  to  the  dove  to  take  to  one 
of  the  children.  The  child  sings  the  first 
and  third  verses,  and  the  bird  the  second. 
The  following  is  the  song  with  some 
changes : 

"Little  bird,  you  are  welcome. 
Good  tidings  you  bring, 

From  our  loved  ones  at  home; 
Now  tell  us  and  sing." 

"Their  love  in  this  letter, 

J  bring  you  to-day. 
If  you  have  a  message, 

I'll  bear  yours  away." 


"Take  our  dear  ones  one  word. 

And  that  is  our  love. 
Fly  away  gentle  bird. 

Fly  away  gentle  dove." 

MORNING    EXERCISES. 

The  Good  Tidings. — Let  the  main  object 
be  to  arouse  the  feeling  of  joy  at  Christmas 
time,  because  of  the  good  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Tell  them  the  story  in 
some  such  way: 

Many,  many  years  ago,  long  before  any- 
one you  ever  knew  was  born,  some  people 
received  the  happiest,  gladdest  good  tidings 
the  world  has  ever  heard.  Hundreds  of 
years  ago,  our  Father  had  promise^  those 
people  who  were  trying  so  hard  to  do  what 
was  right  and  good,  that  he  would  send  to 
them  some  day  a  Savior  who  would  always 
be  loving  and  kind.  And  he  would  never  for- 
get to  do  that  which  would  make  people 
happiest  and  best.  Sometimes  they  would 
get  very  tired  waiting  for  this  kind  Helper 
to  come,  and  they  wondered  if  our  Father 
could  have  forgotten.  But  he  had  not,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  good  tidings, 
and  who  the  messengers  were  that  brought 
them.  One  night  some  shepherds  were 
watching  their  sheep,  and  as  they  watched 
them,  they  talked  among  themselves.  While 
they  were  there  in  the  darkness,  a  great  light 
shone  down  from  Heaven  all  around  them. 
Looking  up,  they  saw  a  lovely  angel,  and — 
"  The  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not;  for 
behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto 
you  is  born  this  day  in  the  City  of  David,  a 
Savior  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  Ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger.  And  suddenly  there 
was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  Heav- 
enly host  (or  angels)  praising  God,  and  say- 
ing, Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  to  men.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone  away  from 
them  into  heaven,  the  shepherds    said  one 
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to  another,  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethle- 
hem, and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass, 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us." 

And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found 
the  mother,  and  the  babe  was  lying  in  a 
manger.  And  when  they  had  seen  it,  they 
made  known  abroad  the  good  tidings 
which  were  told  them  about  the  child.  So, 
in  this  way,  many  others  heard  the  good 
tidings  that  the  Great  Helper  had  come. 
And  some  searched  till  they  found  the  baby. 
To  show  how  glad  they  were  to  receive  the 
good  tidings,  they  brought  with  them  gifts 
for  the  lovely  baby.  And  these  were  the 
first  Christmas  gifts, — these  gifts  the  wise 
men  brought  to  the  little  Christ  child.  After 
the  Christ  grew  up  to  be  the  loving  Helper 
that  our  Father  had  promised,  he  said  to 
those  who  loved  him,  and  wanted  to  give  to 
him,  that  if  they  were  sweet  and  loving  and 
kind  to  those  around  them,  that  it  would  be 
just  the  same  as  if  they  had  done  it  unto 
him.  So  now,  instead  of  giving  to  the  Christ 
who  is  in  Heaven,  at  Christmas  time  every 
body  gives  to  every  body  else  because  they 
love. 

Show  several  pictures  of  the  nativity,  and 
of  the  announcement  of  the  good  tidings  to 
the  shepherds.  Through  these  pictures  try 
to  draw  out  the  love  of  the  children  for 
another  little  child  who  had  a  mother  as  they 
have.  Let  their  singing  of  the  Christmas 
song  be  their  way  of  telling  these  good 
tidings.  The  following  is  a  song  in  Eleanor 
Smith's  "  Songs  for  Little  Children,"  with 
some  changes: 

Long,  long  ago,  the  eastern  skies 

Glowed  with  a  shining  glorious  light. 

While  angels  sang  this  song  of  joy, 
In  the  dark,  still  night. 


"  Fear  not,"  they  sang,  "  for  behold  we  bring 
Good  tidings  which  we  gladly  sing, 

A  little  babe  is  born  this  night, 
'Tis  Christ,  the  Lord." 

'Twas  long  ago  the  angels  sang 

This  song  of  joy  and  peace  and  love, 

This  song  of  glory  to  the  world. 
From  heaven  above. 

Good  tidings  then,  the  angels  told 
To  shepherds  watching  near  the  fold. 

The  little  babe  has  come  this  night. 
This  Christmas  night. 

Show  by  pictures  and  stories  how  the~ 
great  expectations  aroused  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  good  tidings  by  the  angels  were 
realized  in  Christ's  life.  Also  let  them  see 
how  he  was  the  bearer  of  good  tidings  to- 
all  around  him,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
world.  Give  illustrations  from  the  life  of 
Christ. 

At  the  tables  the  last  week's  work  before 
Christmas  might  be  devoted  to  making  sim- 
ple presents  to  put  on  the  Kindergarten  tree. 
Let  this  work  be  an  expression  of  their  love 
for  those  at  home,  leading  the  children  to 
feel  that  Christmas  is  a  special  time  for  all 
people  to  express  their  love. 

Let  all  the  ornaments  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sents.be  their  own  work,  they  having  pro- 
duced the  whole  tree  with  their  own  little 
hands.  Make  what  they  give  more  of  a  joy- 
to  them,  than  what  they  receive.  The  day 
before  Christmas  have  their  little  letters 
ready  to  bear  home  the  good  tidings  of  the 
invitation  to  the  tree. 

Patty  S.  Hill.. 

Mary  D.  Hill., 
Louisville,  Ky. 


"Whenever  a  little  child  is  born. 
All  night  a  soft  wind  rocks  the  corn. 
One  more  buttercup  wakes  to  the  morn. 
Somewhere,  somewhere. 


"One  more  rosebud  shy  will  unfold^ 

One  more  grass  blade  push  thro'  the  mold,. 

One  more  bird  song  the  air  will  hold, 

Somewhere,  somewhere^  — Selected. 
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THE  LITTLE  WATERDROPS. 


"Dear  me!  what  can  a  tiny  waterdrop 
like  me  do  in  this  big  world?  really,  I  do 
not  see  of  what  use  I  am,"  sighed  Little 
Waterdrop,  as  it  lay  in  the  ocean  sur- 
rounded by  the  other  waterdrops,  its  rela- 
tions. 

Just  then  Father  Sun  sent  some  little 
■sunbeams  down  through  the  air  to  the  little 
waterdrops,  and  as  these  sunbeam  fairies 
came  down  they  warmed  the  air  and  they 
played  with  the  waterdrops.  So  in  a  little 
while  the  waterdrops  grew  warmer,  they 
played  so  merrily.  After  a  little  playing, 
Little  Waterdrop  felt  himself  rising  in  the 
air.     "Oh!  oh!  I  shall  surely  fall!"  he  said. 

"Don't  be  afraid.  Little  Waterdrop,"  said 
another  waterdrop,  "You  will  not  get  hurt; 
I  have  been  up  in  the  air  before,  and  I  like 
it  very  much." 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not  like  it,  and  I  feel  so 
■queer,  I  feel  larger;  something  will  happen 
to  me." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  wise  waterdrop, 
■*'you  are  growing  and  getting  your  new 
gray  dress  on;  your  name  is  not  Little 
Waterdrop  any  more;  you  and  I  must  call 
ourselves  vapor  now." 

"Really,  but  I  feel  so  frightened!" 

"Don't  be  afraid,  I  say  again,  you  will 
get  used  to  it  and  like  it.  Remember  the 
Great  Father  watches  over  you,  Little 
Vapor." 

"Is — "  began  Little  Vapor,  but  he  never 
finished  his  question,  for  they  were  all  now 
high  up  in  the  air,  and  Mr.  Wind  came 
playing  and  chased  them  all  before  him, 
away,  away,  over  the  ocean,  over  the  brown 
fields  and  the  cities.  What  a  merry  time 
they  had!  all  but  Little  Vapor  who  would 
keep  saying: 

"I  fear  I  shall  fall,  and  1  feel  so  cold; 
there,  I  am  falling,  I  knew  I  should,"  and 


down  he  came  nearer  the  earth  every  sec- 
ond. 

"Look,  Roy,  look!  there  is  a  beautiful 
snowflake;  hurrah  for  the  snow!"  said  a 
little  boy  who  saw  him  fall. 

"Was  that  about  me  those  boys  were 
talking,  were  they  glad  to  see  w,?.?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  snowflakes,  "the 
children  love  to  see  us." 

"But  they  called  me  snowflake!" 

"Yes,  our  names  are  snowflakes  now,  we 
have  our  white  dresses  on." 

"And  do  I  really  look  like  you?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other  snowflakes. 

Then  they  heard  the  pansy  they  had  set- 
tled upon  say  in  a  sleepy  voice: 

"Good-night  dear  little  snowflakes;  thank 
you  for  coming  to  keep  me  warm,  while 
Jack  Frost  and  Mr.  Cold  Wind  are  here;  I 
knew  the  Great  Father  would  send  you. 
Good-night,  good-night!" 

Then  Little  Snowflake  said,  "I  will  not 
be  discontented  any  more;  I  know  now 
that  the  Great  Father  watches  over  every- 
thing, and  that  I  am  of  some  use;  oh!  how 
good  the  Father  is  to  me,  and  I  have  been 
so  naughty  to  Him;  dear  Father,  I  will  be 
good  now." 

Next  day  Father  Sun  sent  the  sunbeam 
fairies  down  and  the  little  snowflakes  began 
to  get  warm,  began  to  change  to  their  gray 
dresses  again  as  they  went  off  into  the  air. 

Our  little  one  went  off  singing,  it  felt  so 
happy;  it  sang  this: 

"I  know  that  God  takes  care  of  me, 

I  know  He  everything  can  see, 

I  know  He  will  not  let  me  fall, 

I  know  He  watches  over  all. 

I  know  that  little  though  I  be, 

Great  Father  I  can  work  for  Thee." 

Beatrix  I.  Best. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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THE  SECOND  GIFT. 


Froebel's  Second  Gift  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten consists  of  a  wooden  ball,  cube  and 
cylinder.  He  selected  these  three  as  the 
fundamental  forms  of  the  universe,  and 
based  both  the  working  and  theory  of  the 
Kindergarten  upon  them.  The  ball,  repre- 
sents the  earth  and  heavenly  bodies,  the 
cube  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  connect- 
ing these  the  cylinder,  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing type  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

In  the  First  Gift,  of  six  worsted  balls  in 
the  three  primary  and  three  secondary  col- 
ors, the  child  becomes  familiar  with  the 
ball  from  its  activities,  and  the  qualities 
soft  and  rough.  His  only  comparison  lies 
in  the  difference  of  color.  When  he  is 
presented  with  the  ball  of  the  Second  Gift 
he  recognizes  his  old  play-fellow,  but  per- 
ceives that  it  looks,  feels  and  sounds  differ- 
ently, and  he  is  told  that  this  ball  is  made 
of  wood;  that  it  is  smooth  and  hard,  and 
that  it  makes  a  noise  when  struck  against 
the  table. 

As  the  mind  develops  through  the  per- 
ception of  differences,  so  the  child  receives 
the  cube  after  the  ball,  and  connects  these 
opposites  with  the  cylinder. 

Analyzing  the  Second  Gift,  we  take  first 
the  ball.  It  has  but  one  face  which  is 
curved  in  every  direction.  However,  looked 
at  it  is  always  a  ball.  If  the  finger  is  passed 
about  it  the  outline  is  either  a  great  or 
small  circle.     It  can  only  rest  on  a  point. 

Next  the  cube.  It  has  six  faces,  twelve 
edges,  eight  corners,  stands  on  a  face,  is 
inclined  to  rest  while  the  ball  is  formed  for 
motion.  It  can  also  be  made  to  slide  on  a 
face.  If  a  string  is  fastened  to  one  corner 
or  middle  of  edge,  and  the  cube  is  twirled, 
it  has  the  appearance  (when  viewed  from 
the  side)  of  a  double  cone,  or,  as  the  chil- 
dren would  call  it,  a  top.  When  looked 
down  upon,  its  edges  and  corners  seem  to 


slip  away  and  we  see  a  point  in  the  centre 
surrounded  by  a  circle.  When  twirled 
from  the  centre  of  a  face  the  cylindrical 
form  is  shown  with  a  shadowy  circle  out- 
side. 

The  cylinder  resembles  both  the  ball  and 
cube.  It  has  one  curved  face,  two  flat 
faces  and  two  curved  edges.  It  can  roll 
like  the  ball  or  stand  and  slide  like  the 
cube.  The  outlines  of  the  fiat  faces  form 
circles.  If  the  finger -is  passed  around  the 
curved  face  a  circle  is  made,  but  by  pass- 
ing up  and  down  we  get  a  straight  line. 

The  ball  rests  on  a  point,  the  cube  on  a 
face,  while  the  cylinder  either  rests  on  a 
face  or  a  line,  which  last  is  a  succession  of 
points  or  the  connection  between  two 
points. 

'  If  the  cylinder  is  twirled  from  the  middle 
of  a  curved  face,  a  ball  is  seen  with  a  shad- 
owy rim  around  it.  If  twirled  from  the 
middle  of  a  flat  face,  a  double  cone  ap- 
pears when  viewed  from  the  side;  when 
looked  down  upon,  a  ball  flattened  at  the 
top  accompanied  by  a  shadowy  rim.  If 
twirled  from  the  edge  of  flat  face  a  cone  is 
seen  from  the  side;  a  ball  from  above. 
Thus  the  ball  is  seen  in  the  cylinder,  the 
cylinder  in  the  cube  and  the  double  cone 
in  both  cube  and  cylinder. 

Froebel  saw  that  everything  in  nature 
follows  the  law  of  evolution.  The  child  is 
no  exception.  As  the  child  contains  the 
germs  of  the  future  man,  which  germs  are 
to  be  unfolded  in  a  regular  order,  so  Froebel 
put  the  germs  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the 
Second  Gift,  and  evolved  the  other  gifts 
from  it  in  an  orderly  way  and  in  exact  cor- 
respondence with  the  development  of  the 
child.  The  child  at  first  is  in  a  purely  sym- 
bolic stage.  His  imagination  allows  him  to 
see  anything  he  likes  in  his  ball,  cube  or 
cylinder.     So  Froebel  classed  the  First  and 
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Second  Gifts  together  and  named  them  the 
nursery  set.     Here  things  are  symbolized. 

As  the  mind  develops  the  child  Js  no 
longer  satisfied  with  wholes;  he  wants  to 
see  the  parts,  to  investigate  the  inside  of 
things  and  to  build  up  for  himself.  Then 
follows  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Gifts — which  constitute  the  building  group. 
These  show  the  things  themselves,  and  allow 
ample  scope  for  analysis  and  synthesis. 

The  Third  Gift  (a  two-inch  wooden  cube 
divided  into  8  one-inch  cubes)  is  easily  de- 
rived from  and  directly  follows  the  Second 
Gift.  The  relation  of  the  part  to  the  whole 
is  now  for  the  first  time  brought  out. 

The  Fourth  Gift  also  derived  from  the 
cube  of  the  Second,  being  a  two-inch  cube, 
divided  into  8  bricks  or  rectangular  paral- 
lelepipeds, is  the  next  step  in  advance.  It 
allows  greater  possibilities  in  building,  calls 
for  more  exactness  in  language  and  clearer 
ideas  in  regard  to  position. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts  are  extensions 
of  the  Third  and  Fourth.  As  wholes  they 
are  cubes  being  one-inch  larger  in  each 
way  than  cubes  of  the  Second  Gift 

The  Fifth  contains  half  and  quarter 
cubes  in  the  forms  of  tri-prisms;  the  Sixth, 
half  cubes  and  columns  as  square  prisms  in 
two  sizes.  They  increase  the  knowledge  of 
geometrical  solids,  and  approach  the  suiy 
face  and  line.  * 

With  the  Seventh  Gift  the  third  set  of 
Gifts  is  introduced.  Before,  concrete 
things  have  been  dealt  with  and  things 
themselves  built;  now  the  abstract  appears 
and  things  are  only  represented. 

The  Seventh  Gift  consists  of  thin  pieces 
of  polished  wood  ;in  light  and  dark  colors. 
They  are  in  five  forms,  the  square,  half- 
square,  equilateral  triangle,  right  angled 
scalene  triangle  and  obtuse  angled  triangle. 
They  are  used  to  represent  surfaces.  The 
square  and  half  square  follow  from  the 
square  face  of  the  cube.  The  equilateral 
triangle  is  obtained  by  drawing  a  hexagon 


either  in  square  face  of  cube  or  flat  face  of 
cylinder  and  dividing  it  into  six  triangles. 

The  right  angled  scalene  triangle  is  one- 
half  of  the  equilateral  triangle  bisected 
from  apex  to  base.  It  has  one  right  angle, 
one  angle  of  60°,  and  a  third  angle  (or  one 
at  apex)  of  one-half  of  60°  or  30°. 

If  the  hexagon  is  drawn  in  the  square 
face  of  cube,  the  triangles  left  in  the  cor- 
ners will  be  right  angled  scalene  triangles 
described  as  above.  Two  right  angled  sca- 
lene triangles  put  together  by  their  bases 
form  the  obtuse  angled  triangle.  Angle  at 
apex  being  formed  by  two  of  60°  equals 
120°;  angles  at  base  each  equal  30°. 

The  sticks  of  the  Eighth  Gift  represent 
the  line  and  may  be  taken  from  the  edges 
of  the  cube  or  the  line  upon  which  the 
cylinder  rests  when  on  a  curved  face. 

The  rings  of  the  Ninth  Gift  show  the 
outline  of  the  circular  face  of  the  cylinder; 
the  circle  described  by  passing  the  finger 
around  the  ball  or  the  rim  seen  when  the 
cube  is  twirled. 

The  Tenth  Gift,  or  representation  of  the 
point,  may  be  derived  from  the  point  upon 
which  the  ball  rests  or  the  termination  of 
lines  in  the  cube. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  Second  Gift 
contains  all  the  other  Kindergarten  Gifts; 
also  that  the  occupations  and  games  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  Second  Gift. 
We  use  the  square,  triangle  and  circle  in 
paper  folding  and  cutting.  We  follow  the 
law  of  opposites  in  our  designing,  which 
law  is  exemplified  in  the  ball  and  cube.  We 
paste  circles  and  squares  to  form  patterns; 
we  string  balls,  cubes  and  cylinders.  We 
sew  on  square  cards  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom with  cylindrical  needles  from  the  min- 
eral. We  sing  our  opening  songs  and  play 
our  games  in  a  circle.  We  show  the  unity 
of  nature  by  bringing  together  seemingly 
disconnected  opposites  and  finding  their 
connections.  Sarah  A.  Miller. 

New  York. 
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Froebel  gave  to  humanity,  like  the  evan- 
gelists of  apostolic  times,  a  new  gospel, 
which  though  recognized  by  deep  thinkers 
before  his  period,  was  first  presented  by 
him  to  the  whole  world. 

During  his  life  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  while  under  Pestalozzi,  his  mind 
sought  everywhere  for  some  law  which 
would  govern  all  created  things.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  Natural  History,  espe- 
cially botany  and  mineralogy,  for  he 
knew  that  in  the  lower  planes  of  creation 
an  underlying  law  would  be  more  easily 
discovered;  and  he  was  awarded  by  daily 
increasing  proofs. 

This  is  the  result  of  Froebel's  research, 
and  his  gospel  to  mankind:  That  nature, 
man  and  God  are  connected  with  each  oth- 
er; and  man  without  God  ornatureis  imper- 
fect, just  as  nature  is  imperfect  without 
man  and  God.  This  law  of  unity  is  made 
the  basis  of  Froebel's  system  of  education; 
upon  it,  as  he  says,  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  educational  method  rests. 

Nature  is  appealed  to  in  applying  this 
system,  for  as  nature  is  the  creation  of  God 
(the  expression  of  infinite  mind),  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  law  of  unity  existing  in  it 
if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  And  we  do 
find  this  law  present,  even  in  the  most  com- 
monplace specimens  of  nature.  The  sun 
which  shines  on  us  each  day  expresses  it  by 
the  unified  influence  of  light  and  heat. 
These  two  properties  of  the  sun  are  not  simi- 
lar, yet  they  are  made  one,  connected,  in 
order  to  produce  certain  results.  Suppose 
that  light  and  heat  should  for  one  day  re- 
fuse to  act  together,  what  terrible  results 
would  follow;  the  material  world  would  be 
annihilated.  Suppose  the  worm  should  not 
spin  a  cocoon,  would  it  not  lose  the  link 
between  its  present  state  and  that  of  the 
butterfly  period? 


It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  instinctively 
the  lower  animals  work  from  this  principle. 
The  birds  who  skillfully  weave  into  one 
many  things;  the  spider  who  toils  at  her 
web,  patiently  mending  any  rent,  knowing 
well  that  one  broken  thread  will  destroy 
the  unity, — are  only  following  the  one  rule 
their  Creator  made  for  all. 

Men  bring  stones  from  one  place,  wood 
from  another,  iron  from  another,  and  form, 
from  all  these,  one  thing — a  home.  He  is 
only  obeying  the  universal  law  of  unity 
which  God  has  shown  him  in  the  construc- 
tive instincts  of  the  bird  and  spider. 

In  the  opera  of  "  Siegfried,"  Siegfried, 
reared  in  the  forest  with  only  nature  for  his 
company,  sees  in  the  mating  of  the  birds 
and  beasts,  the  symbol  of  man's  own  right 
of  companionship,  and  fully  convinced  of 
this,  starts  out  to  seek  his  mate.  He  recog- 
nizes the  unity  which  connected  the  life  of 
the  bird  with  his  own. 

It  is  the  law  of  unity  which  is  so 
thoroughly  recognized  in  chemistry,  as 
chemical  affinity,  in  astronomy  as  the  law 
of  gravity,  in  music  as  the  law  of  harmony. 

Froebel  strove  to  apply  this  law  in  edu- 
cation by  comparing  things  which  are  op- 
posite in  nature  and  finding  their  points  of 
likeness.  He  thought  the  acquirement  of 
varieties  of  facts  in  history,  geography  or 
any  study  useless,  unless  the  child  was  so 
taught  to  see  underneath  it  all  the  living  unity 
which  connects  them. 

School  is  the  place  where  man  learns  to 
know  his  own  inner  life  and  nature  through 
the  study  of  the  life  and  nature  of  all  nat- 
ural things,  and,  by  this  knowledge  of  the 
unity  of  himself  and  material  things,  to  rec- 
ognize God,  the  great  Unity.  For  this  rea- 
son, Froebel  calls  the  master  one  who  is  in 
the  position  to  demonstrate  the  unity  ot 
things. 
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That  this  method  of  teaching  is  natural, 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  interest  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  children  who  study  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  They  are  delighted  when 
told  about  the  sunshine  which  gives  light 
and  heat,  and  the  coal  which  also  gives 
light  and  heat;  to  trace  out  the  link,  the  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  which  connects  them 
and  brings  them  into  unity. 

In  the  Second  Gift  of  the  Kindergarten 
system,  Froebel  has  epitomized  the  law  of 
unity.  The  ball  and  cube  are  opposite  to 
each  other.  The  ball  has  a  curved  surface, 
no  corners  or  edge,  has  circular  motion  and 
rests  on  a  point.  The  cube  has  a  flat  sur- 
face, edges  and  corners,  no  motion  and 
rests  on  a  face.  Now  if  there  was  no  uni- 
fying form,  what  can  we  expect  to  teach 
the  child?  He  would  be  dissatisfied  and 
disappointed  in  using  two  forms  which  he 
could  not  bring  into  any  relation  to  each 
other.  Therefore  Froebel  completes  the 
Gift  by  a  third  form,  a  link  between  the 
ball  and  cube, — the  cylinder.  It  has  a 
curved  surface  like  the  ball  and  two  straight 
surfaces  like  the  cube;  it  can  roll  on  its 
curved  face  and  stand  on  its  flat  faces.  It 
rests  on  a  line,  which  is  the  link  between  a 
surface  and  a  point,  the  place  of  rest  of  the 
cube  and  ball. 

Not  only  is  this  Gift  the  basis  out  of 
which  all  the  other  Gifts  rise,  but  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  universe.  The  planetary  sys- 
tem,— the  ball,  and  the  mineral  kingdom  — 
the  cube,  are  opposite;  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  is  the  cylinder,  to  which  the  other 
two  are  linked.  It  is  in  this  aspect  that  it 
possesses  the  greatest  importance  not  only 
to  the    teacher,   but    the  child,  who  by  its 


means,  opens  his  eyes  to  the  world  of  na- 
ture and  man. 

The  child  learns  that  the  rock  crystal  is 
like  his  Kindergarten  cube:  and  the  sun  is 
a  ball,  round  which  the  earth,  (contain- 
ing the  rock  crystal,)  moves;  and  that  on 
the  earth  exists  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
whose  characteristic  form  is  cylindric,  a 
link  between  earth  and  heaven,  a  media- 
tor. 

The  mother  plays  are  full  of  these 
thoughts.  The  play  of  the  bridge  embodies 
the  law  of  unity  most  completely.  The 
children  do  not  know  this  law  as  a  rule  to 
think  by,  but  recognize  through  their  work 
the  unity  of  one  part  of  a  Gift  or  Occupa- 
tion with  another. 

In  the  Gift  sequences  they  see  that  by 
certain  orderly  steps  they  build  forms,  one 
growing  out  of  and  connected  with  the  oth- 
er; that  the  whole  cube,  in  the  beginning 
is  the  opposite  of  the  large  hotel,  while  the 
three  cottages  in  between  unite  them. 

In  the  same  way  the  teacher  takes  as  her 
guide  in  presenting  objects,  this  law.  She 
tells  the  children  of  the  flowers  and  then 
speaks  of  the  seed,  by  means  of  air,  sun^ 
and  moisture. 

The  efforts  to  discover  the  unity  of  all 
things  are  not  for  any  temporal  gain, — 
though  that  comes  with  the  other, — but  that 
man  may  come  to  know  God,  in  himself,, 
by  means  of  nature,  to  bring  himself  into 
unity  with  his  Creator,  that  he  may  be  fit- 
ted for  a  life  with  God  hereafter. 

"A  strange  contradiction  lay  in  me,  and  I 
knew  not  that  spiritual  music  can  spring 
only  from  discords  set  in  unison." 

Amelie  Margaret  Farquhar. 


A  natural  child  has  no  fear  of  the  dark 
or  of  being  alone.  From  babyhood  chil- 
dren should  be  trained  to  sleep  in  the  dark- 
ened room  without  an  objection,  and  as 
soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to  put  him- 
self to  bed,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  go  alone. 


A  silent  fear  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
has  its  influence  and  is  a  power  for  evil 
which  few  realize.  The  perfect  confidence 
and  sureness  that  comes  through  love,  is  a 
safeguard  which  caution  cannot  match. 
God  is  Love,  and  casteth  out  fear. 
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Group-work,  as  now  used  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, varies  according  to  the  materials 
used.  The  children  work  together  in 
groups  with  sticks,  tablets  and  blocks. 
With  blocks  especially  is  this  feature  of 
co-working  best  carried  out.  ^ 

The  tables  being  adaptable  for  an  exer- 
cise at  which  a  number  of  children  can 
work,  all  may  take  part  in  constructing  a 
figure  according  as  the  teacher  dictates. 
Opposites  and  intermediates  place  their 
block^  according  to  the  law  of  development 
and  when  the  figure  is  completed  they  recog- 
nize that  all  have  contributed  each  its  part 
towards  the  structure.  Hence  in  group- 
work  a  sympathetic  bond  is  formed,  a  seed 
planted  which  shall  take  root  and  grow, 
producing  fruit  later. 

This  plan  of  co-working  may  be  greatly 
enlarged  upon  by  having  all  the  children 
unite  in  building  a  village,  each  one  taking 
some  especial  part,  bringing  his  individu- 
ality into  prominence  and  though  there  is 
concerted  action  and  unity  of  purpose,  yet 
originality  is  not  crowded  into  the  back- 
ground, but  stimulated. 

An  interesting  method  may  be  adopted 
with  the  First  Gift,  asking  the  children  to 
plant  a  garden  with  beds  and  walks,  the 
balls  representing  the  different  flowers  which 
they  may  each  plant  according  to  their 
choice  of  color;  an  idea  of  color  being 
planted  in  the  mind  simultaneously  with  the 
flower  in  the  garden.  A  basket  of  fruit  may 
be  gathered  up  by  the  children,  each  giving 
a  ball  of  his  choice,  the  color  being  invari- 
ably noted  as  that  of  the  fruit  represented. 

Group-work  in  songs  and  games  now 
used  in  the  Kindergarten  is  scarcely  ade- 
quate for  the  symmetrical  unfolding  of  the 
complete  child  nature;  there  are  points  to 
be  rounded  and  chiseled  by  work  as  well  as 


play;  grains  of  selfishness  to  be  obliterated 
by  contact  in  working  with  others.  The 
careless  and  untidy  will  profit  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  more  accurate  and  patient  com- 
panion,seeing  the  favorable  results  of  the  lat- 
ter. "  By  others'  mistakes  the  wise  correct 
their  own."  The  industrious  will  produce 
a  vitalizing  effect  upon  the  child  born  tired^ 
who  will  arouse  himself  from  his  leth- 
argy and  forget  his  predisposition  to  idle- 
ness; conducted  with  discretion,  and  wisely 
adjusted  with  a  view  not  to  clog  by  crowd- 
ing (which  the  observant  Kindergartner 
guards  against),  the  development  by  this 
plan  of  united  influences  will  be  invaluable. 
Paper  folding  affords  an  agreeable  occu- 
pation illustrating  this  idea,  the  class  con- 
centrating each  individual  effort  in  unison 
with  the  whole,  all  folding  separately,  yet  to- 
gether. From  this  practice  may  be  evolved 
originality  and  inventive  ability.  A  doll 
house  will  afford  much  variety  and  con- 
structive skill,  and  may  be  made  with  dif- 
ferent architectural  designs,  Gothic,  Corin- 
thian, Ionic,  etc.  Graceful  hangings  and 
draperies  may  be  made  from  tissue  paper, 
portieres  from  elaborate  and  unique  designs 
in  pricking;  the  walls  too  may  be  tapestried 
in  the  same  way,  the  floors  covered  with 
woven  mats,  furniture  from  card-board; 
and  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  mansion 
with  the  children  of  the  household  arranged 
around  the  family  board,  dresses  and  all 
made  from  paper.  Kitchen  utensils  may 
be  added  by  modeling  the  forms  with  clay 
(or  soap  can  be  brought  into  requisition). 
The  physical,  artistic  and  aesthetic  side  of 
nature  will  meet  on  common  ground  from 
these  simple  standpoints,  and  the  childrerii 
will  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  what  cart 
be  accomplished  by  many  careful  little 
hands,  all  willing  helpers. 
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All  children  have  strong  social  instincts 
and  are  made  happy  by  the  companionship 
of  each  other;  when  brought  into  the 
school-room  where  they  mingle  daily  with 
their  widely  differing  characteristics,  where 
rules  and  formulas  are  observed,  rudeness 
checked,  courtesy  and  politeness  to  each 
other  engendered,  respect  and  considera- 
tion for  others'  rights  taught,  these  men 
and  women  of  smaller  growth  find  gratifi- 


cation in  this  social,  loving  atmosphere,  and 
emerge  from  it  refined  and  ennobled.  We 
are  all  educated  by  personal  surroundings 
and  influences,  more  than  by  books. 

Nature  in  her  ceaseless  round,  works  co- 
operatively, performing  her  natural  tasks 
obedient  to  the  All-wise  who  planned  and 
devised  this  symmetrical  blending  wherein 
all  is  harmony  and  beauty. 
1^     San  Diego,  Cal.  E.  J.  Dodge. 


NUMBER. 


Much  of  the  confusion  in  their  knowledge 
of  number,  which  we  find  in  older  pupils,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  instructors  have  studied 
the  subject  according  to  the  scientific  basis 
and  order,  and  deduced  therefrom  a  system- 
atic course.  It  is  expected  that  each  child 
meet  the  demand  of  this  course;  that  is,  go 
■over  a  certain  amount  of  ground  in  a  given 
time,  and  gain  specified,  external  ends.  The 
course  is  simple  to  the  instructor,  from  unity 
to  multiplicity;  then,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  fractions,  etc.  From 
these  various  exercises,  they  would  derive 
theoretical  knowledge  to  apply  later. 

The  mistake  of  following  the  course  of  in- 
slj^uction,  instead  of  the  cliild,  is  very  com- 
mon, and  in  no  way  does  it  manifest  itself 
more  clearly  than  in  the  desire  to  exhaust 
one  subject  before  taking  up  another. 
While  teachers  see  that  the  child  is  related 
to  these  external  subjects,  they  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  subjects  themselves  are  in- 
ter-related, and  that  these  relations  and  in- 
ter-relations are  constantly  overlapping  one 
another,  and  the  child  is  never  going  through 
■one  topic  alone;  but  all  at  the  same  time, 
;S0  that  the  delicate  shades  of  relation  which 
appear  to  us  in  our  daily  intercourse  with 
the  little  ones,  can  never  be  put  down  in  a 
formulated  course  of  study. 

It  is  only  by  a  thoughtful  feeling  for  and 
constant   observation  of  child  nature,  and 


at  the  same  time  presence  of  mind  to  hold 
its  more  prominent  laws  in  our  mental 
grasp,  that  we  can  approximately  accom- 
plish the  task  set  before  us — that  of  using 
the  subject  of  numbers  as  a  means  to  aid 
us  in  bringing  out  the  good  that  is  in  the 
child,  and  leading  its  energies  and  powers 
in  the  right  direction,  and  putting  it  on  the 
road  to  full  development. 

The  true  teacher  bases  her  work  on  a 
study  of  the  child.  She  must  not  only  be 
able  to  apply  principles,  but  must  see  for 
herself  the  meaning  of  apparently  trivial 
incidents,  and  follow  the  direction  they  in- 
dicate. Growth  and  change  are  constantly 
taking  place,  and  the  work  must  be  such  as 
will  reach  every  phase  of  the  child's  being. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  number,  the 
the  disciples  of  Froebel  follow  closely  the 
the  order  of  nature,  and  reverse  the  entire 
order  of  the  work  as  laid  out  in  many 
courses  of  study.  They  bring  the  child 
in  contact  with  number  aggregates  as 
wholes.  The  variabiKty  of  the  number  ag- 
gregates, creates  in  the  mind  a  demand  for 
a  unit,  a  fixed  standard  of  measurement. 
This  demand  is  a  long  time  forming. 

Before  entering  school,  the  child  has 
handled  groups  of  things  as  wholes.  The 
flower  of  four  petals  which  he  picked 
was  to  him  a  whole,  and  he  did  not  separate 
the  petals  into  groups  of  two  twos,  or  three 
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and  one.  The  stress  of  the  mind  was  on 
the  petals,  and  only  secondarily  on  the 
number  relations.  Only  gradually  can  he 
be  led  to  see  the  parts  as  the  simples  which 
form  the  complex  whole,  and  only  when 
this  is  accomplished  can  he  comprehend  a 
systematic,  synthetic  arrangement  of  num- 
bers. 

Since  two  beads  appear  readily  as  one- 
half  of  four,  and  one  as  one-fourth  of  four, 
the  consideration  of  fractions  is  not  de- 
ferred to  a  later  period.  Analysis,  because 
it  is  easier,  more  attractive,  and  satisfies  the 
tendency  of  the  child's  mind,  precedes  syn- 
thesis. 


Instead  of  taking  up  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division,  in  regular 
order,  the  order  is  reversed,  and  the  diffi- 
cult, synthetic  exercises,  addition  and  mul- 
tiplication, are  preceded  by  the  less  difficult 
and  more  attractive  analytical  exercises — 
division  and  subtraction. 

Knowledge  of  number  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  actual  experience  with  numbers 
of  things.  Let  us,  then,  secure,  lirst  of  all, 
methodical  experience,  and  from  this  de- 
rive theoretical  knowledge  which  should 
immediately  and  continually  be  applied  in 
practice.  A.  E.  Fredrickson. 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


WRONG  STORIES. 


A  little  woman  who  had  recently  become 
the  devoted  step-mother  of  two  charming 
children,  a  boy  five  and  a  girl  three,  came 
to  me  one  day  and  asked  "what  should  she 
do  with  her  boy;  he  told  her  wrong  stories." 
It  seemed  horrible  to  her  to  have  her  boy 
ever  think  of  telling  other  than  the  truth. 

And  so  it  is  "horrible,"  my  dear  friend, 
so  "horrible  "  that  you  must  make  a  careful 
study  of  yourself  to  see  how  much  you  do 
to  inspire  or  discourage  these  wrong  stories. 
In  the  first  place,  are  you  too  exacting  with 
your  boy?  Do  you  try  to  have  him  obey 
your  will  or  do  you  conscientiously  try  to 
develop  a  well-balanced  will  of  his  own? 

Do  you  dictate  with  whom  he  shall  play, 
what  he  may  play,  and  when  he  should 
play? 

Do  you  correct  him  in  the  presence  of 
any  one,  even  his  father? 

Do  you  when  he  has  told  an  untruth  or  a 
"big  story"  from  his  great  store-house  of 
imagination,  say,  "Now,  I  cannot  trust  you 
any  more.  I  will  try  and  find  some  other 
nice  boy  whom  I  can  trust?" 

The  best  way  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
such    treatment   is    to    put  yourself  in  his 


place  and  imagine  how  it  would  cause  you 
to  feel  if  you  were  so  treated. 

If  he  is  really  being  harmed  by  his  asso- 
ciates, this  can  be  avoided  by  strengthen- 
ing his  character.  If  his  play  is  too  aim- 
less, if  he  is  impatient  with  his  sister,  or 
plays  when  he  ought  to  help  mamma,  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  leadhim.  as  you  de- 
sire without  asserting  ji'i?«r  will. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  certainly  causes 
a  child  to  lose  its  self-respect  as  to  be  cor- 
rected in  the  presence  of  a  third  party. 
Allow  a  child,  as  well  as  grown  person,  to 
lose  this  anchor  in  life,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  reach  the  good  that 
is  surely  in  him.  Take  him  to  his  own 
private  nook  (every  child  should  have  such 
a  nook,  if  only  a  little  corner  of  a  room), 
fill  your  heart  so  full  of  love  and  patience 
that  there  will  be  no  room  for  any  other 
attribute  to  control  you  while  doing  your 
sacred  duty.  You  will  be  sure  to  say  the 
right  words,  and  cause  your  little  ones  to 
cling  to  you  and  promise  better  things. 
Correcting  done  in  this  spirit  will  bind  you 
and  your  children  closer  together,  and  help 
you  to  keep  their  confidence. 
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What  a  terrible  thing  to  say  to  a  child 
that  "You  cannot  trust  him."  Mothers,  if 
you  only  knew  how  those  words  from  a 
mother's  lips  sink  deep  down  in  the  little 
hearts,  and  cause  them  to  be  discouraged 
and  think  "don't  care,"  you  would  stop 
and  consider  many  times  ere  you  uttered  the 
same  again.  You  think  you  are  doing  the 
best  you  can  for  your  child  when  you  say 
that;  for  you  believe  it  will  make  him 
ashamed  and  next  time  he  will  do  better. 
In  most  cases  it  is  not  so.  You  are  only 
driving  your  darling  away  from  you.  If 
you  have  ever  said  those  words  to  your 
child  and  he  still  tells  you  untruths,  the 
next  time  try  this  method:  When  you  have 
had  proof  in  your  own  mind  that  he  has 
told  a  falsehood,  just  treat  it  directly  oppo- 
site to  your  former  treatment.  Say  "I 
know  my  boy  would  not  tell  mamma  an 
untruth,   for   he  has   always  been   my  little 


man,  and  I  can  trust  him;  that  seems  a 
little  strange,  but  if  you  said  it,  it  must  be 
so."  Give  him  a  more  truthful  position 
toward  himself  and  you  than  he  has  ever 
had  before.  Put  him  in  charge  of  the 
house;  or  give  him  something  to  do  that 
will  cause  him  to  realize  how  fully  you 
trust  him  and  how  responsible  his  position 
is.  According  to  my  judgment  of  human 
nature  in  children,  he  will  come  to  you, 
confess  his  wrong  and  try  to  do  better.  If 
he  does  not,  keep  on  trusting,  and  ignore 
the  falsehoods.  You  will  at  least  be  on  the 
right  side  then,  and  the  right  is  sure  to 
conquer. 

What  right  have  you,  oh,  mother,  to  sit 
in  judgment  against  your  children?  Are 
they  not  God's  children?  Have  you  more 
wisdom  than  our  Creator?  The  best  and 
all  you  can  do  is  to  lead  them  in  God's 
way.  C.   L.  S. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


ART    IN    EDUCATION. CONTINUED. 


"Fortunate  is  he  who  at  an  early  age 
knows  what  art  is,"  says  Goethe,  the  prophet 
who  foretold  that  art  would  find  its  true 
place  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  young. 
His  words  find  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
thought  of  to-day, — in  the  educational  re- 
nascence that  is  dawning  upon  us. 

The  world's  want — the  great  want,  the 
cry  of  the  soul, — is  the  unceasing  desire  of 
the  emotional  nature  of  man  to  find  for 
itself  adequate  expression,  —  expression 
which  it  can  find  in  art  alone. 

This  want,  whose  cruel  necessity  is  always 
with  us  in  the  sensation-hunger  of  the  mul- 
titudes; in  the  maimed  and  starved,  unutil- 
ized lives  about  us;  in  wasted,  misinter- 
preted power,  showing  itself  in  forms  ot 
vice  and  crime;  in  every  grade  and  degree 
of  life,  it  stands  and  asks  for  recognition. 

Humanity  is  weary  of  empty  husks.     It 


asks  for  bread  and  will  no  longer  be  satis- 
fied with  a  stone.  The  imperative  demand 
of  this  question  forces  us  to  recognize  the 
only  solution  in  the  little  child — the  pri- 
mary emotional  man. 

Whatever  of  illumination  or  light  is  to 
come,  must  find  its  reflection  in  the  fresh 
heart  of  youth.  In  this  soil  only  can  we 
hope  to  nurture  and  retain  for  usefulness, 
the  creative  art  power  of  man. 

The  recognition  of  this  art  power  as  one 
with  his  living  vital  power,  is  fast  bringing  a 
new  educational  era.  Norneed  we  wonder  at 
its  joyful  acceptance,or  search  far  and  remote 
for  its  reason.  Like  the  development  of 
most  great  ideas,  the  process  of  its  crystal- 
ization  has  slowly  proceeded  in  the  common 
clay — the  dirt  at  our  feet — which  man  igno- 
rantly  treads  upon.  The  use  of  art  as  a 
truth  basis  for  educational  methods  is  one 
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of  these  rare  and  precious  stones  of  truth 
which  has  lain  for  the  most  part  undis- 
cerned  in  the  common  clay  of  the  human 
heart.  But  the  much-abused,  misinter- 
preted spark  divine,  the  emotional  man, — 
the  man, — the  center  and  sun  of  all  action, 
all  expression,  all  power  and  inspiration, 
bids  fair  to  become,  in  the  real  life-struc- 
ture, the  chief  stone  of  the  corner. 

When  the  occasional  genius  has  appeared 
in  art  work  of  beauty  and  strength,  we 
have  looked  upon  the  artist  and  his  work 
as  phenomenal,  rather  than  the  child-man 
grown  to  the  full  stature  of  his  own  power. 
We  forget  as  we  stand  spell-bound  before  a 
Raphael's  conception  of  a  Sistine  Madonna, 
with  its  marvellous  wonder  of  mother  and 
child,  that  before  the  artist's  mind  could 
grasp,  or  his  hand  could  execute,  the 
thought  was  fully  lived  in  the  experience  of 
one  lowly  woman.  Yea,  that  the  picture 
itself  is  but  the  culmination  of  the  lesser 
experience  of  thousands  of  other  women, 
who  caught  but  few  and  faint  glimpses  of 
the  divinity  of  womanhood. 

The  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  the 
truest  art,  tell  the  story  of  common  life. 
Such  a  story  is  told  by  Millet's  Angelus  in 
the  sincere  worship  of  two  simple  peasants. 
Its  inspired  reverence  speaks  a  benedic- 
tion of  rest  and  peace  to  all  humanity,  and 
the  ignorant  woman  who  sits  in  its  presence 
and  softly  weeps,  in  the  satisfaction  of  her 
heart  hunger,  may  claim  truest  kinship  with 
the  genius  that  gave  it  birth. 

So  the  musician,  speaking  out  his  soul  in 
the  conscious  power  of  his  art,  touches  and 
sends  vibrating  the  many  strings  of  like, 
but  unconscious  power  in  his  listeners,  until 
for  the  time  being  the  master  is  but  one 
among  a  company  of  artists. 

Looking  backward  to  the  types  of  primi- 
tive art,  we  find  in  them  the  record  of 
man's  truest  history — the  history  of  all  his 
vital  action,  hope,  faith  and  aspiration. 
Whether   written    in  dull    hieroglyphics  of 


ancient  Egypt,  chiselled  in  the  life-forms  of 
pagan  Greece,  or  expressed  in  the  rich  har- 
monies of  color  and  sound  of  the  later 
Christian  period, — it  speaks  his  highest 
thought,  sings  his  highest  praise,  always 
indicating  his  upward  flight  to  God  and 
immortality. 

This  connection  of  early  art  with  man's 
first  earnest  of  immortality  may  not  very 
well  agree  with  the  scientific  religionist  of 
our  day,  who  as  Wagner  says  would  prove 
to  us  the  "God  within  the  human  breast  " 
through  the  evolution  of  the  spinal  cord. 
But  so  much  the  better  for  man  and  his 
art  and  its  message  to  us,  if  history  reveals 
the  grand  fact  that  "in  the  beginning"  man, 
his  art,  and  his  God  were  one, — that  even 
in  the  infancy  of  his  consciousness  he  put 
forth  thoughts  wherewith  to  draw  himself 
into  unity  with  the  Eternal  One. 

Whatever  his  stage  of  development,  man's 
art  has  been  identical  with  his  God.  His 
ideal  has  not  always  been  of  the  highest, 
but  whatever  its  grade,  his  art  has  been 
true  to  its  highest   standard. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  out  the 
parallel,  how  step  by  step  man  evolved  him- 
self from  socalled  barbarism  and  barbaric  art 
first  into  a  higher  symbolism  of  the  forces  of 
nature  as  the  ruling  powers  of  his  destiny;  in 
the  next  step  he  rose  from  the  conception  of 
mere  blind  force,  by  typifying  these  attri- 
butes of  power  in  the  Olympian  gods,  the 
mighty  Zeus  and  all  his  beautiful  train. 
The  abstract  idea  of  deity  followed  in  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  with  its  attendant 
ritualistic  symbolism  of  the  law — whose 
Messiah  in  art  as  well  as  in  religion  is  yet 
to  come. 

But  for  the  coming  into  the  world  of  the 
Christ  thought,  the  truth  which  should  de- 
clare the  freedom  and  fulfillment  of  man's 
emotional  power,  was  reserved  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  last  and  highest  arts, — architec- 
ture, painting  and  music. 

All   past   experience    and    its  expression. 
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were  inadequate  to  interpret  the  infinite 
love  of  the  Christ  heart,  that  solved  the 
life  problem  of  man.  His  divine  pity  pierc- 
ing through  the  outer  darkness  of  misinter- 
preted power,  showed  us  man  restored  to 
his  inheritance  —  regenerate,  born  again 
into  the  newness  of  life — through  pure 
emotion  wrought  into  the  deeds  of  self- 
sacrificing  love. 

Upon  this  basis,  the  love  which  holds  as 
sacred  all  the  powers  of  man,  must  our 
work  be  built.  Upon  this  basis  alone  have 
we  a  right  to  build.  Founded  on  the  rock 
of  unity    our    structure    cannot    fall. 

The  unity  of  man,  and  art  as  the  expression 
of  that  unity,  is  as  yet  a  new  faith  with  us. 
The  good  news  of  the  free  gift  of  original 
power  to  all  mankind,  is  its  glad  tidings  to 
the  nineteenth  century, — glad  tidings  which 
are  to  bring  for  us  new  meanings  into  the 
practical  out-workings  of  life,  illumina- 
tion and  hope  in  our  daily  living.  The  gra- 
cious deeds  of  art  which  man  put  forth 
from  himself  in  the  past,  as  the  embodied 
truth  principles  of  his  own  being,  are  now 
to  serve  as  the  thought  centers  of  his  future 
progress. 

Art  is  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
object  lesson  to  which  by  a  certain  degree 
of  culture  we  may  hope  to  attain.  We  are 
to  learn  to  know  that  art  is  in  us, — that 
form,  color,  poetry,  and  music  are  the  ob- 
jectified expression  of  ourselves, — that  all 
their  beauty  and  truth  is  but  the  crystaliza- 
tion  of  our  highest  self,  which,  when  sin- 
cerely lived  aod  expressed,  stands  for 
highest,  purest  art. 

The  use  of  art  in  the  new  education  is  to 
serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  In  it  we  are  to  read  the  story 
of  our  own  emotional  expression, — in  its 
perfect  types  the  fullness  of  our  own 
powers.  The  art  which  embodies  this 
most  completely,  expresses  it  most  fully 
and  universally,  is  music.  Under  its  in- 
fluence    man     comes    directly     into     har- 


mony with  himself;  in  its  expression 
he  gives  most  vitally  of  himself.  This 
wonderful  language  which  is  capable  of 
recording  the  subtlest  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  through  the  singing  voice,  be- 
comes also  the  most  subtle  reflector  and 
exposer  of  the  inner  man. 

Thus  music  may  be  made  the  road  of  com- 
mon travel  for  both  expression  and  im- 
pression, a  channel  through  which  may  be 
received  as  well  as  given.  Representing 
the  highest  thought  in  art,  it  is  the  most 
vital  in  our  educational  work.  It  tells  us 
most  pathetically  the  story  of  the  starva- 
tion and  need  in  our  modern  life  and  edu- 
cation. It  suggests  to  us  one  of  the  most 
available  and  practical  means  for  the  re- 
generation of  injured  mankind. 

The  good  evangel  of  art  is  already  in 
our  midst.  Even  to-day  we  have  among  us 
a  few  rare  natures,  true  enough,  pure  enough, 
childlike  enough,  to  find  for  us  the  "  Christ 
in  art."  As  of  old,  the  blessing  falls  first 
upon  the  little  child,  for  of  such,  it  is  said, 
shall  be  the  kingdom.  In  the  sunshine  of 
the  child  garden,  under  the  influence  of  the 
arts  rightly  applied,  we  may  hope  to  arrive 
at  legitimate  emotional  growth  and  ex- 
pression, which  shall  lead  out  into  strong 
channels  of  original  thought   and  action. 

In  conclusion, — as  teachers  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the  emo- 
tions; with  the  strengthening  and  keeping 
pure  of  original  emotive  power,  everything. 
Regarding  art  not  as  God,  but  as  a  desire 
for  the  god-like  in  us,  we  will  grow  to  neith- 
er fear  nor  tremble  "  like  a  guilty  thing," 
before  its  emotional  power.  The  purer, 
stronger,  freer  the  emotion,  the  greater  is 
the  power  of  life  and  its  expression.  With- 
out its  understanding  and  control,  child- 
hood is  a  blank  and  manhood  and  woman- 
hood a  failure;  without  its  free  spontane- 
ous expression  art  is  nothing. 

Mary  Ruef  Hofer. 

Chica.iro. 
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A  PRACTICAL  DRAWING  LESSON. 


While  visiting  the  Kindergarten  supported 
and  managed  by  the  members  of  Heber  New- 
ton's church,  of  New  York,  I  spent  a  few 
moments  with  the  class  conducted  by  Miss 
VanWagenen,  the  principal.  The  children 
were  between  seven  and  nine  years  of  age, 
but  were  all  somewhat  disabled  mentally, 
and  so  could  not  enter  the  public  schools. 

A  lesson  was  given  in  drawing.  First, 
she  sent  one  of  the  children  to  the  adjoining 
room  for  the  box  of  worsted  balls;  then 
one  child  distributed  the  slates,  another  the 
pencils  (which  were  placed  at  the  right  of 
each  slate).  Then  the  children  in  turn 
selected  the  ball  of  his  choice,  from  balls 
in  the  six  colors  and  various  sizes.  Each 
child  handled  his  ball  and  told  something 
about  it, — it  was  round,  it  was  soft,  it  would 
bound,  it  was  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be;  then  each  child  thought  of 
something  which  corresponded  to  his  ball 
in  color.  • 

"  Would  you  like  to  draw  your  ball  now?" 
asks  Miss  W.  A  unanimous  "Yes,"  is  her 
reply,  so  she  has  them  take  up  their  pencils 
and  gives  them  a  little  physical  exercise 
with  it  before  beginning  to   draw.     They 


hold  pencils  in  the  air  and  seem  to  draw  a 
straight  line  and  sing: 

"  From  left  to  right, 
Is  my  delight." 

Then  they  move  them  round  and  round 
as  though  making  circles  in  the  air.  The 
children  are  then  requested  to  draw  the 
ball  just  as  they  dropped  it  and  as  they  see 
it.  The  result  is  very  good,  some  having 
the  string  perpendicular,  some  horizontal, 
others  with  it  curled  around  or  near  the 
ball,  and  one  little  fellow,  though  he  had 
never  been  told,  produced  a  very  good 
shadow  on  his  ball.  They  talked  more 
about  the  ball  and  its  resemblance;  then 
each  child  with  a  colored  crayon  corres- 
ponding to  his  ball  drew  it  on  the  board. 
The  movement  here  was  freer  than  on  their 
slates. 

After  this  they  talked  about  what  fruit 
their  ball  reminded  them  of,  and  each  child 
drew  on  the  board  its  idea  expressed, — 
apples,  oranges,  grapes,  lemons,  etc.  Crude, 
you  might  say,  but  it  was  ^/lei'r  own,  and 
they  would  do  better  next  time.  However 
crude  it  was,  many  of  us  could  have  done 
no  better  with  more  training.         C.  L.  S. 


A    FLOWER    CAROL. 


"Awake,  awake,  my  buds  of  white!" 
The  mother  primrose  said, 
"Lift  up  each  dainty  head! 
And  with  your  petals  pure,  uncurled, 
Sing  of  the   Christ-Child,  born  to-night, 
Into  a  frozen  world!" 

Each  snowy  blossom  started  up 
From  its  sweet  budding  sleep, 
And  one  by  one  began  to  creep 
From  out  the  primrose  mother's  lap; 
And  gently,  every  flower  cup 
^  Unfolded  from  its  nap. 


And   opening  wide  their  sweet  lips  white, 
The  primrose  children  told 
From  out  their  hearts  of  gold, 
The  story  of  the  Child  so  dear, — 
The  Child  that  came  on  Christmas  night, — 
The  Child  that  still  is  here. 

The  only  words  the  flowers  had 

With  which  to  sing  their  song, — 
So  very  sweet  and  strong, — 
Were  precious  scents  of  rich  perfume. 
And  from  their  fresh-blown  petals  glad. 
It  rose  and  filled  the  room. 

Andrea    Hofer. 
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OUR  NURSERY. 


Pigs  in  Court. 

A  curious  place  for  pigs,  but  they  were 
■surely  there,  and  all  on  account  of  Miss 
Poulsson's  Nursery  Finger  Plays! 

The  United  States  Attorney  for  Tennes- 
see thinks  that  all  of  the  responsibility  as 
well  as  the  comfort  of  educating  and  enter- 
taining the  children  should  not  be  left  to 
the  mother,  so  he  takes  great  delight  in 
spending  an  hour  each  morning  with  his 
cherubs  ere  he  proceeds  to  his  occupation 
for  the  day. 

One  morning  he  and  his  children  have 
been  having  the  gayest  time  with  "Piggie 
Wigg  and  Piggie  Wee,"  all  playing  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  that  the  room  seemed  full 
of  pigs.  The  time  came  for  him  to  go;  he 
kissed  his  children  a  merry  good-bye  and 
a  promise  for  more  another  day. 

He  entered  the  court-room  and  under- 
took the  management  of  a  very  serious, 
solemn  case,  but  the  strange  part  of  it  was 
he  could  see  nothing  solemn  in  it,  for  those 
everlasting  pigs  kept  peeping  over  the  edge 
of  the  railing  thinking  it  the  garden  gate. 
First  Piggie  Wig  would  come  creeping  up 
near  a  tomb-stone  looking  at  witness  and 
shake  its  saucy  head  and  say,  "Ugh!  Ugh! 
I  want  my  dinner."  He  would  drive  that 
away,  then  Piggie  Wee  would  come  along 
and  tumble  right  into  the  trough.  In  spite 
of  himself,  the  dignified  lawyer  laughed  at 
at  a  very  critical  period  of  his  case.  This 
brought  severe  discipline  to  the  merry  pigs 
and  they  were  banished  from  the  court- 
room with  a  wish  that  Emilie  Poulsson's 
Finger  Plays  were  in  Guinea.  However, 
the  dear  little  pigs  called  at  his  home  the 
next  morning  not  the  least  crest-fallen. 
Would  that  more  pigs  were  kept  in  the  par- 
l(jr,  but  The  KiNDERGARTiiN  would  not  be 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  wish  them  to  appear 
in  court. 


Have  No  Fear. 

Fear  is  unnatural  to  every  child  and  is 
never  present  unless  it  has  been  cultivated. 

Let  each  Kindergartner  and  mother  re- 
member that  every  fear  in  herself  is  a  lack 
of  love  that  will  bear  its  fruits  in  the  child 
sooner  or  later. 


Fill  the  hearts  of  the  children  so  full  of 
truth  there  will  be  no  room  for  falsehood. 


The  First  Christmas. 
Once  a  little  Baby  lay, 
Cradled  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

Long  ago  on  Christmas; 
In  the  manger  it  was  found, 
And  the  white  sheep  stood  around. 

Long  ago  on  Christmas. 

Led  on  by  the  shining  star, 
Shepherds  sought  him  from  afar; 

Long  ago  on  Christmas. 
And  the  wise  men  came,  they  say, 
All  their  loving  gifts  to  pay; 

Long  ago  on  Christmas. 

And  to-day  the  whole  glad  earth 
Praises  God  for  that  Child's  birth; 

Long  ago  on  Christmas. 
For  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 
Came  to  bless  the  earth  that  day; 

Long  ago  on  Christmas. 
— Adapted  frorn  Etnilie  Poulsson. 


Individual  Possessions. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  every  human  be- 
ing that  they  have  some  place,  though  it  be 
but  a  corner  (or  a  dry  goods  box),  which 
they  can  claim  as  their  very  own.  We  all 
need  something  which  is  sacred  to  our  own 
individuality,  and  if  we  do  not  have  this,  one 
of  the  connecting  links  between  man  and 
God  is  broken. 

A  dear,  fond  mother,  whom  I  have  known 
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very  well  for  some  time,  had  her  child  thus 
fully  established  in  the  house,  with  her  own 
little  nook,  her  own  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, which  she  was  taught  to  believe 
were  adding  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  house.  At  one  time  while  the  child 
was  away  for  a  visit,  the  devoted  mother, 
during  the  inspiring  time  of  house  cleaning, 
conceived  the  idea  that  her  darling  did  not 
have  as  much  room  or  sunshine  as  she 
ought  to  have  to  allow  her  to  grow 
to  her  ideal  of  full,  rounded  womanhood. 
With  great  self-sacrifice  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  no  room,  was  good  enough  except 
her  own,  which  was  the  best  in  the  house. 
So  she  called  carpenters,  janitor,  scrub- 
woman, all  to  aid  in  making  this  wonderful 
transformation.  The  old  toys  and  picture 
books,  with  the  new,  were  attractively 
placed  in  the  new  room,  plants  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  child's  own  hands  were  also 
there. 

The  mother  crowded  herself  into  the 
space  her  child  had  so  recently  occupied, 
but  did  she  feel  crowded?  No;  far  from 
it,  she  was  as  happy  as  a  lark,  thinking  of 
the  surprise  to  her  little  daughter  and  how 
happy  she  would  be  when  she  should  come 
home  and  find  what  mamma  had  done  for 
her.  Every  added  book,  every  picture  sent 
new  thrills  of  joy  through  her  devoted 
heart. 

But,  alas!  she  had  counted  without  the 
cost.  When  Carrie  came  home  and  was 
led  to  her  ^lew  home,  she  was  at  first  bewil- 
dered, dazzled  by  the  marvelous  change. 
But  when  she  fully  realized  that  mamma 
had  given  up  her  room,  and  she  had  taken 
what  had  been  hers,  the  books,  pictures, 
toys,  all  lost  their  charm. 

The  mother  tried  to  interest  her  by  tell- 
ing how  much  she  had  enjoyed  making  the 
change,  how  she  did  it  all  for  her,  that  she 
might  be  happier  and  have  a  chance  to  grow 
to  be  a  woman  that  would  make  everybody 
happy  who  knew  her. 


"But,"  broke  in  the  child,  ''  This  is  your 
room,  not  miney  Nothing  could  pacify  her. 
She  would  go  to  her  new  bed,  her  mother's 
bed,  and  try  to  feel  happy,  but  in  spite  of 
her  efforts  the  thought  would  go  through  her 
mind  and  her  heart,  "Mamma  has  taken 
away  from  me  that  which  is  mine,  and  tries 
to  make  me  happy  by  having  me  take  her 
place;  it  is  too  big,  and  I  am  so  home- 
sick!" and  the  poor  child,  night  after 
night  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  and  she  lost 
her  natural  gaiety,  for  she  had  lost  her 
resting  place. 

Mothers  and  fathers,  give  your  child  a 
nook,  a  corner  or  a  room  if  you  can;  let 
him  have  a  chance  to  develop  his  individ- 
uality, and  feel  that  there  is  one  place  in 
the  house  where  he  is  master, — that  no  one 
is  to  interfere  with  what  he  puts  there  with- 
out his  permission.  You  yourself  should 
consider  it  sacred  ground  and  know  you 
have  no  right  to  misplace  or  "put  to  rights" 
the  belongings  in  that  corner  without  con- 
sulting the  little  human  plant  under  your 
care.  He  may  have  broken  dishes,  pieces 
of  old  iron,  rags,  sticksj  strings,  nails,  ham- 
mers! but  they  are  his,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  destroy  them  without  his  consent. 

"Ah!"  you  say,  "but  how  are  we  to  edu- 
cate our  children  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  useful,  if  we  do  not  give  them 
real  things  instead  of  rubbish?" 

Little  do  you  know  what  ideals  may  be 
realized  by  the  means  of  this  very  rubbish. 
If  you  are  wise  enough  to  get  so  close  to 
your  child  that  you  understand  his  ideal, 
then  you  can,  little  by  little,  with  the  chihfs 
full  sanction,  exchange  their  rubbish  for 
that  which  will  express  their  ideal  more 
fully.  When  you  have  established  for  your 
children  a  home  in  the  truest  sense,  have 
given  them  a  place  and  allowed  them  to 
feel  it  is  their  very  own,  do  not  move  them 
from  that  place,  unbeknown  to  them,, 
thinking  you  can  make  them  happier  and 
more  useful. 
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All  children,  all  creatures  feel  this  law  of 
possession  more  or  less.  Even  the  cat, 
how  forlorn  she  is  when  driven  from  her 
accustomed  corner! 

Natural  children  do  not  desire  or  need 
pretentious  surroundings,  but  they  do  de- 
sire and  require  a  place  which  is  their  own, 
to  be  shared  as  they  choose  by  their  fel- 
lows. 

The  parent's  will  is  stronger  than  that  of 
their  child,  and  they  can  make  him  con- 
form to  that  will,  but  often  minus  the  de- 
sired result;  whereas,  did  the  parent  lead 
the  child,  showing  him  each  step  as  he 
took  it,  the  parent  might  still  have  his  or 
her  own  will  with  the  result  far  more  satis- 
factory. 

The  "Go  Sleep"  Story. 

"How  can  I  go  to  bed,"  said  Penny,  the 
flossy  dog,  "till  I  say  good  night  to  Baby 
Ray?  He  gives  me  part  of  his  bread  and 
milk,  and  pats  me  with  his  little  soft  hand. 
It  is  bed-time  now  for  dogs  and  babies.  I 
wonder  if  he  is  asleep?" 

So  he  trotted  along  in  his  silky  white  night- 
gown till  he  found  Baby  Ray  on  the  porch 
in  mamma's  arms. 

And  she  was  telling   him    the  same  little 
story  that  I  am  telling  you: 
The  doggie  that  was  given  him   to  keep, 

keep,  keep, 
Went  to   see  if  Baby  Ray  was  asleep,  sleep, 
sleep. 

"How  can  we  go  to  bed,"  said  Snowdrop 
and  Thistledown,  the  youngest  children  of 
Tabby,  the  cat,  "till  we  have  once  more 
looked  at  Baby  Ray?  He  lets  us  play  with  his 
blocks  and  ball,  and  laughs  when  we  climb 
on  the  table.  It  is  bed-time  now  for  kitties 
and  dogs  and  babies.  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
him  asleep."  And  this  is  what  the  kitties 
heard: 

One  doggie  that  was  given   him   to  keep, 
keep,  keep, 


Two  cunning  little   kitty-cats,  creep,  creep, 

creep. 
Went  to  see  if  Baby  Ray  was  asleep,  sleep,, 

sleep. 

"How  can  we  go  to  bed, "said  the  three  lit- 
tle bunnies,  "till  we  have  seen  Baby  Ray?"' 

Then  away  they  went  in  their  white  vel- 
vet night-gowns  as  softly  as  three  flakes  of 
snow.  And  they  too,  when  they  got  as  far 
as  the  porch,  heard  Ray's  mamma  telling 
the  same  little  story: 

One  doggie   that  was  given  him  to  keep, 

keep,  keep. 
Two  cunning  little  kitty-cats,  creep,   creep, 

creep, 
Three  pretty  little  bunnies  with  a  leap,  leap, 

leap, 
Went  to  see  if  Baby  Ray  was  asleep,   sleep, 

sleep. 

"How  can  we  go  to  bed,"  said  the  four 
white  geese,  "till  we  know  that  Baby  Ray  is 
all  right?  He  loves  to  watch  us  sail  on  the 
duck-pond,  and  he  brings  us  corn  in  his  lit- 
tle blue  apron.  It  is  bed-time  now  for  geese 
and  rabbits  and  kitties  and  dogs  and  babies, 
and  he  really  ought  to  be  asleep." 

So  they  waddled  away  in  their  white 
feather  night-gowns,  around  by  the  porch, 
where  they  saw  Baby  Ray,  and  heard  mam- 
ma tell  the  "Go  Sleep"  story: 

One  doggie   that   was  given  him  to   keep, 

keep,  keep, 
Two  cunning  little  kitty-cats,  creep,  creep, 

creep, 
Three  pretty  little  bunnies,  with  a  leap,  leap, 

leap, 
Four  geese  from  the  duck-pond,  deep,  deep, 

deep. 
Went  to  see  if  Baby  Ray  was  asleep,  sleep, 

sleep. 

"How  can  we  go  to  bed,"  said  the  five 
white  chicks,  "till  we  have  seen  Baby  Ray 
once  more?  He  scatters  crumbs  for  us  and 
calls  us.    Now  it  is  bed-time  for  chicks  and 
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geese  and  rabbits  and  kitties  and  dogs  and 
babies,  so  little  Ray  must  be  asleep." 

Then  they  ran  and  fluttered  in  their 
downy  white  night-gowns  till  they  came  to 
the  porch,  where  little  Ray  was  just  closing 
his  eyes,  while  mamma  told  the  "Go  Sleep" 
story: 
One  doggie  that  was  given   him   to  keep, 

keep,  keep, 
Two  cunning  little  kitty-cats,   creep,   creep, 

creep. 
Three  pretty  little  bunnies,  with  a  leap,  leap, 

leap. 
Four  geese  from  the  duck-pond  deep,  deep' 

deep, 
Five  downy  little  chicks,  crying,  peep,  peep^ 

peep. 
All  saw  that  Baby   Ray  was  asleep,   sleep, 

sleep. 

—  Youth '  s  Companion . 


"Boy's  All  Right." 

Our  little  Herbert,  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  spends  every  Wednesday  morning  with 
his  grandma  in  her  ofifice,  while  his  mother 
attends  the  Kindergarten  mothers'  class. 
One  morning  during  his  customary  visit, 
his  grandma  was  out,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
play,  he  fell  and  hurt  his  head.  He  cried 
pretty  hard  for  a  moment;  one  of  the  ladies 
in  the  ofifice  comforting  him  the  while.  Sud- 
denly he  straightened  his  sturdy  little  body, 
blinked  the  tears  out  of  his  eyes,  looked  up 
into  the  lady's  face,  and  said:  "Boy's  all 
right."  (He  always  calls  himself  "boy"). 
Then  he  went  off  to  play,  but  every  little 
while  with  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  with 
an  apparent  effort  to  be  brave,  he  would  go 
up  to  the  lady  and  say,  "Lady,  Bofs  all 
right,  tell  grandma;"  he  would  say  it  as 
though  trying  to  convince  himself.  If  the 
little  fellow  can  keep  up  his  brave  spirit 
through  life  he  will  be  all  right, — prepared 
to  meet  the  whole  world. 

This  bravery   is   the  birthright    of  every 


child  and  when  it  is  taken  away  by  over- 
zealous  parents,  who  cry  over  his  pains  and 
sorrows  with  him,  and  are  continually  ex- 
pressing their  fear  lest  he  be  sick  or  get 
hurt,  they  are  robbing  him  of  that  which  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  making  him  a 
self  respecting  citizen, — bravery. 

What  is  a  man  or  a  woman  without  brav- 
ery? Is  it  possible  to  begin  too  early  to 
cause  the  child  to  feel  that  the  "boy's  all 
right?" 


"The  mother's  voice  is  one  of  brooding: 
tenderness,  which  keeps  the  child  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  trust  and  confidence.  The 
voice  of  the  father  is  deep,  strong,  command- 
ing, insuring,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  a 
sense  of  protection  and  reverence.  The 
voice  of  the  child  partakes  of  each,  com- 
bining loving  trust  with  deep,  responsive 
obedience,  so  that  he  rests  in  the  united 
authority  of  parents,  with  a  glad  and  har- 
monious expression  of  voice  in  word  and 
song.  A  melody  of  harmony  gushes  spon- 
taneously from  the  fountain  of  love,  and  is 
the  divinely  natural  song  of  praise  of  the 
child.  Song  holds  a  large  place  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Kindergarten,  as  it  should 
in  every  home.  Take  time  to  sing  with 
your  little  ones.  Sing  simple  words  which 
they  can  understand,  and  it  will  bind  you  to- 
gether with  cords  which  cannot  be  broken." 


I  see  so  clearly  the  perfect  mastery  of 
man  over  all  his  hated  environments,  through 
the  power  of  a  supreme  trust  in  himself— va. 
the  unfoldment  of  the  needs  of  all  great 
achievements  now  lying  in  his  mind,  and 
waiting  for  nothing  but  his  own  recognition 
of  them,  and  his  belief  in  them  to  lift  himi 
bodily  out  of  his  present  charnel  house 
beliefs,  and  rescue  him  at  once  and  for- 
ever from  all  his  enemies. — Helen  Wilmans. 

To  be  a  good  story  teller  is  to  be  a  king 
among  children. 
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A  Word  from  the  East. 
I  have  had  a  very  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing visit  among  the  Eastern  Kindergartners 
and  am  sure  that  a  few  words  concerning 
the  workers  will  be  appreciated  by  our 
readers. 

The  first  Thursday  in  Boston  I  met  the 
Kindergartners  at  the  regular  weekly  teach- 
ers' meeting,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  being  present.  We  talked  about 
the  different  branches  of  work,  and  dis- 
cussed the  magazine.  Miss  Pingree,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  teachers'  meetings,  is  in  Europe, 
and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wiltse  has  charge  in 
her  absence.  A  more  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic class  of  women  would  be  hard  to  find 
than  were  gathered  in  the  Starr  King  school 
that  day, — women  who  have  devoted  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  guiding  of 
children,  and  women  who  mean  to  devote 
the  highest  that  is  in  them  to  the  little  ones 
in  their  care. 

The  Kindergartens  now,  instead  of  being 
tinder  the  direct  supervision  of  Mrs.  Shaw, 
are  connected  with  the  public  schools. 
This  is  a  disadvantage  in  many  respects, 
for  the  Kindergartner  is  not  so  free  to  lead 
the  child  according  to  her  own  understand, 
ing;  she  is  obliged  to  have  more  children 
to  look  after  than  she  feels  she  can  do  jus- 
tice to,  more  than  can  receive  the  attention 
which  develops  individuality;  she  is  com- 
pelled to  consider  them  as  a  body. 

There  are  several  training  classes  in  Bos- 
ton. Miss  Laura  Fisher  is  still  connected 
with  Mrs.  Shaw.  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  has 
a  large  class  under  her  immediate  charge. 
She  also  gives  to  the  teachers  of  the  Pri- 
mary Mission,  every  Saturday  morning,  a 
primary  Sunday-school  lesson,,  which  is 
used  in  the  various  primary  Sunday-school 
classes  the  next  day.     She  teaches  a  large 


Sunday-school  class  in  a  mission,  and  is 
called  upon  to  address  assemblages  every 
few  weeks.  Miss  Symonds  and  Miss  Anna 
Page  also  have  large  classes.  The  Misses 
Garland  and  Weston  have  given  up  their 
training  class  and  devote  their  entire  ener- 
gies to  their  private  school.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  hear  them  tell  of  their  "grand  chil- 
dren," /.  e.,  pupils  now  in  their  school  who 
are  children  of  former  pupils.  They  were 
among  the  first  who  established  the  work  in 
Boston,  and  they  are  more  enthusiastic  and 
earnest  than  many  young  women  just  en- 
tering the  field. 

Miss  Wiltse,  formerly  had  a  Kindergarten 
and  training  school,  but  she  has  given  these 
up  and  devotes  most  of  her  time  in  her 
reading  rooms.  She  promises  to  write  for 
The  Kindergarten  her  experience  in  es- 
tablishing these  reading  rooms,  so  I  will 
only  say,  they  are  outgrowths  of  her  Kin- 
dergarten work,  and  "Gum,  Pickle  and 
Candy  Fund."  She  has  places  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  where  the  poorer  and 
rougher  classes  of  boys  and  girls  may 
spend  a  few  hours  each  day  in  reading  such 
books  and  magazines  as  she  selects  for 
them.  One  incident  occurred  with  her 
boys  which  may  spoil  her  story,  but  I  think 
not,  for  it  is  worth  telling  several  times. 
She  took  a  number  of  her  roughest  boys  to 
see  the  Old  Washington  Elm  tree  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  not  told  them  they  must 
keep  quiet,  but  had  lowered  her  own  voice 
a  little  while  talking  to  them  when  under 
the  tree.  She  told  them  the  story  and  they 
were  greatly  interestetl.  When  she  started 
away  she  noticed  that  the  boys  were  not 
near  her.  She  looked  around,  and  there 
these  little  rough  Arabs  were  standing 
around  the  tree  perfectly  silent,  hats  in 
hand  and  waving  them  arounil  their  heads. 
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Had  they  been  told  to  be  quiet  and  have 
reverence  it  would  not  have  touched  them; 
but  to  hear  the  story  of  this  great  man, 
standing  on  the  spot  where  the  hero  had 
stood,  touched  the  heroism  in  their  hearts, 
and  they  gave  expression  to  that  heroism 
and  reverence. 

The  following  week  Thursday,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  gave  a  lecture 
to  the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association,  on 
the  development  of  the  senses. 

He  says  that  a  child  only  sees  that  which 
is  reflected  from  himself.  A  farmer  looking 
at  a  beautiful  sunset,  will  see  the  prospects 
for  weather  the  following  day,  while  the 
poet  sees  that  which  gives  him  inspiration 
for  higher  thought  than  he  has  ever  before 
expressed. 

Thus  we  do  not  put  poetry,  music,  and  art 
into  the  child,  but  we  can  prepare  him 
through  his  senses  that  he  may  be  recep- 
tive to  all  that  is  good  and  useful.  Many 
of  the  Kindergartens  have  mothers'  meet- 
ings every  week  when  they  call  in  the  moth- 
ers of  the  children  and  discuss  home  gov- 
ernment and  training,  and  some  give  a  little 
idea  of  the  Gifts  and  Occupations,  that  they 
may  understand  the  true  value  of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  M.  N.  Alden,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  a  pioneer  worker,  has  a  large  school 
of  over  one  hundred  pupils,  keeping  them 
until  they  are  twelve  years  old.  She  has  a 
training  class,  limiting  the  number  of  stu- 
dents to  fifteen,  and  the  age  to  twenty-one. 

A  very  thorough  course  is  given  and  her 
pupils  must  understand  the  natural  sciences 
thoroughly  ere  she  considers  them  equal  to 
the  task  of  training  children.  Her  work 
with  clay  and  the  sand  garden  is  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

Kindergartens  are  very  flourishing  in  New 
York.  Miss  Angeline  Brooks,  at  the  head 
of  the  Kindergarten  department  in  the  col- 
lege for  the  training  of  teachers.  No.  9  Uni- 
versity Place,  has  a  large  Kindergarten,also 
a  very  large  training  class.     Many  of  these 


are  specially  studying  Kindergarten,  others 
are  college  students.  No  teacher  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  college  as  full-fledged  without 
having  had  the  Kindergarten  training  — 
another  evidence  that  Froebel's  principles 
are  soon  to  permeate  all  education. 

Dr.  Butler,  the  president,  fully  realizes 
that  a  teacher  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
adults  must  understand  the  fundamental 
principle  of  developing  the  child-mind  as  it 
comes  from  the  mother's  arms. 

Miss  Brooks  is  the  inspiring  genius  in 
the  New  York  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Gilder  of  the  Century, 
is  president.  The  association  is  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  and  estab- 
lishing Kindergartens  for  the  poor.  But 
few  Kindergartners  are  members.  The 
association  is  composed  largely  of  people 
with  money  to  utilize  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, also  those  interested  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  education  from  the  Frobelian 
standpoint.  Miss  Brooks  is  also  greatly  in- 
terested along  with  Miss  Chevelier,  Mr. 
Voorman  and  others,  in  establishing  play 
grounds  near  the  public  school  buildings 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  children.  One 
large  one  of  ten  acres  is  now  in  the  land- 
scape gardener's  hands  and  will  be  ready  by 
Spring  for  use.  It  was  inspiring  to  know 
that  when  the  ladies  called  on  the  Park 
Commissioners  to  consult  with  them  about 
their  project  they  were  not  only  ready  to 
grant  any  favor  in  their  power,  but  were 
full  of  plans  and  suggestions  to  help  carry 
out  the  scheme.  There  are  always  people 
ready  to  help  those  who  start  out  with  the 
right  spirit  to  help  humanity.  Flower  and 
grass  plats  are  to  be  plenty,  but  it  is  to  be 
mostly  large  gravel  gardens  where  there  is 
nothing  to  grow  but  the  children's  own  body 
and  soul. 

A  pavilion  is  to  be  erected  where  they 
can  still  play  should  it  rain.  The  grounds 
are  to  be  guarded,  keeping  large  rough 
boys  out.     Older  boys  and  girls   are   to  be 
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trained  in  playing  games,  and  Ihey  are  to 
be  on  the  grounds  at  certain  hours  to  lead 
the  children  in  their  play.  This  play-ground 
is  situated  near  Central  Park.  We  hope 
soon  to  have  reports  of  many  others  having 
been  established. 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  is  conducting 
the  large  Kindergarten  and  training  rclass 
in  Prof.  Felix  Adler's  industrial  school.  It 
is  marvellous  how  she  manages  so  many 
children,  yet  each  one  has  individual  atten- 
tion. They  were  playing  the  "Sandman" 
from  the  Emerson  &  Brown  song  book. 
One  little  fellow  would  walk  around  the  cir- 
cle of  children  and  put  each  child  to  sleep 
by  his  magic  wand  and  voice.  Then  he 
would  awaken  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Miss  Haven  has  several  very  valuable  assist- 
ants, two  who  studied  in  Germany,  one  with 
Madam  Von  Biilow. 

Miss  Louisa  Van  Wagenen  has  charge  of 
Heber  Newton's  Kindergarten  (see  p.  215). 
It  is  very  large  and  a  well  organized  Kin- 
dergarten and  Miss  Louisa  (as  the  children 
call  her)   seems  like  a  mother  to  every  one. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  Kinder- 
gartens in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  but  my 
stay  was  cut  short  by  the  call  on  this 
month's  magazine.  The  privilege  of  visit- 
ing them  had  to  be  postponed  till  some  fu- 
ture time.  For  the  same  reason  I  was 
obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  my  visit 
to  Philadelphia. 

I  hope  I  was  a  good  reaper  while  in  the 
midst  of  so  plenteous  a  harvest  and  that  I 
may  be  as  good  a  sower  as  the  months  go 
by.  C.  L.  S. 


Mothers'  Meetings. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison's  interesting 
Wednesday  lectures  to  mothers  are  enjoyed 
by  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of  earnest 
women. 

In  her  October  talks  she  says,  the  in- 
stinct of  every  mother  causes  her  to  desire 
that  which  is  best  for  her  child,  and  impels 


her  to  throw  aside  her  own  prejudice,  and 
disregard  the  restraint  which  ancient  usage 
would  impose,  regardless  of  nature.  The 
Kindergarten  enables  her  to  assist  the 
child's  free  and  natural  development  in- 
stead of  hindering  the  little  soul  in  its 
struggle  for  expression. 

It  is  well  to  talk  to  the  child  in  simple, 
direct  language  at  a  very  early  period.  That 
it  can  understand  what  is  said  long  before 
it  can  utter  a  word,  is  shown  when  the 
eight-months-old  child  accompanies  his 
mother's  repetition  of  a  nursery  rhyme  by 
patting  his  hands  at  the  proper  time.  Na- 
ture teaches  the  mother  in  playing  with  her 
little  one  to  coo  and  sing,  and  repeat  cer- 
tain expressive  syllables  which  are  the  first 
utterance  of  every  baby. 

"All  growth  comes  from  taking  in  or  giv- 
ing out.  The  child  receives  impressions 
by  means  of  its  five  senses,  and  expresses 
itself  through  two  distinct  avenues:  First, 
by  means  of  its  environment  (that  is  its 
body,  its  playthings,  the  material  of  the 
world  about  him);  second,  by  means  of 
language." 

The  world  has  made  us  the  heirs  of  un- 
numbered generations,  by  means  of  art. 
This  includes  all  machineryand  scientific  ap- 
pliances by  which  man  makes  the  elements 
do  his  bidding,  as  well  as  by  the  forms  of 
art,  which  have  embodied  his  highest  aspi- 
rations, and  by  means  of  literature.  It  is 
the  earnest  mother's  duty  to  aid  in  over- 
coming the  limitations  which  obstruct  the 
efforts  of  the  child  for  expression,  for  the 
little  soul  grows  strong  by  expressing  itself 
in  deed  and  word." 

She  who  teaches  and  encourages  "baby- 
talk,"  because  it  sounds  "so  cute,"  is  keep- 
ing her  child  in  the  mute  bondage  from 
which  it  is  making  such  persistent  efforts  to 
free  itself.  This  is  as  deplorable  as  dress- 
ing it  in  clothing  which  binds  the  limbs. 

The  child  tries  with  all  its  might  to 
make  itself  understood  by  both  action  and 
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speech,  and  imputes  the  same  power  to  act 
and  speak,  to  all  objects  which  it  sees. 

It  is  important,  as  the  child  notices  an 
object  to  connect  therewith  its  name,  re- 
peating the  single  word  clearly  and  fre- 
quently. Froebel  deplored  the  emptiness 
of  many  nursery  songs,  and  the  harmful 
lessons  which  they  teach,  and  labored  to 
produce  such  as  would  teach  observation  of 
the  right  kind  of  surrounding  objects,  assist 
the  child's  expression,  and  convey  to  him  a 
spiritual  impression  as  well. 

The  child's  first  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
use  comes  from  these  songs.  Early  teach 
him  to  know  his  members  and  clearly  name 
them,  but  still  more,  teach  him  to  use  them 
rightly,  that  whatever  he  does  he  may  do 
rightly. 

We  must  remember  that  soul-building 
is  our  primary  object,  and  the  mind  and 
body  should  simply  be  cultivated  to  be  the 
best  possible  instruments  of  the  soul. 

A  race  makes  itself  prominent  by  its 
words,  deeds  and  arts.  Constraint  of  cir- 
cumstances may  force  its  deeds,  but  in  its 
arts  and  handiwork  is  found  the  surest  test. 
The  beginnings  of  the  deeds  of  a  nation 
lie  in  its  nursery  plays,  and  we  may  look  to 
its  nursery  songs  as  the  best  exponent  of 
its  literature. 

Madame  Froebel's  anecdote  of  the  arti- 
san, in  straightened  circumstances,  who 
while  watching  in  despondent  mood  his 
little  boy  placing  rude  chips  in  various  geo- 
metrical forms,  conceived  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing geometrical  designs  into  his  inlaid 
tables,  and  thereby  creating  a  new  line  of 
^oods  which  speedily  repaired  his  fallen 
fortunes,  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  utility  of  these  first  lessons  in  art, 
which  the  boy  had  learned  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

Put  in  your  children's  hands  plastic 
materials,  by  means  of  which  he  may  cre- 
ate forms  and  express  ideas.  Wood,  which 
t  is  claimed  makes  him  accurate,  tends  to 


make  him  only  mechanical,  while  he  can 
better  be  accurate  in  material  which  he  can 
control,  than  that  which  he  can  not  man- 
age. 

The  child  is  early  introduced  to  the  trade 
world,  and  makes  frequent  trips  to  the 
market,  shops  or  factories,  and  it  lies  with 
the  mother  to  make  each  trip  a  lesson  which 
shall  bring  a  realization  of  his  relation  to 
the  world.  She  must  show  him  his  de- 
pendence upon  all  his  fellows  and  "his  duty 
to  self,  family,  trade,  world,  state  and 
church."  He  may  early  learn  the  inter-de- 
pendence of  all,  and  that  "the  one  who  is 
served  is  as  dependent  as  he  who  serves." 

Handwork  calls  the  child's  attention 
by  the  law  of  recognition,  to  the  trade 
world  about  it,  and  creates  a  sympathy  for 
it,  and  this  sympathy  unites  all  in  one  com- 
mon brotherhood.  The  dangerous  and  all- 
consuming  evil  of  caste  is  thus  eliminated 
so  easily  that  the  fact  of  its  accomplish- 
ment is  realized  only  in  the  result."  Moth- 
ers, in  these  first  lessons,  may  become  the 
instruments  in  quieting  the  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor, — for  the  child  of  to-day 
is  the  citizen  of  to-morrow, — and  she  may 
fill  his  mind  with  these  impressions  toward 
which  the  world  has  been  struggling  through 
generations  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and 
which  can  only  obtain  through  the  instruct- 
ing of  children  to  in  this  way  understand 
the  true  sighificance  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  K.  C.  S. 


California  Froebel   Society. 

The  Occupations,  pricking,  sewing,  draw- 
ing, interlacing  and  weaving  were  discussed 
at  the  November  meeting. 

Miss  Brown  told  a  Thanksgiving  story 
interspersed  with  a  dictation  of  pricking. 
The  Kindergartners  who  followed  her  dic- 
tation on  cardboard,  produced  a  turkey, 
pumpkins,  apples,  pears,  nuts  and  all  essen- 
tials to  a  Thanksgiving  feast.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  story  and  perforations,  seven 
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charming  little   children  sang  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing song. 

Miss  Chamblin  read  an  excellent  essay- 
on  sewing,  making  many  practical  sugges- 
tions. She  claimed  that  there  was  no  occu- 
pation so  difficult  to  treat,  except  its  rival, 
weaving,  and  that  the  very  fact  that  it  is  so 
generally  used  makes  it  frequently  subject 
to  abuse. 

The  idea  of  form  and  color  should  never 
be  neglected,  nor  the  secondary  benefits  of 
accuracy,  symmetry  and  neatness. 

There  are  several  points  in  which  Kin- 
dergartners  frequently  err.  One  essential 
principle  in  forms  of  life,  is  to  be  true  to 
nature;  if  the  bird's  beak  is  yellow,  sew  it 
so;  if  plums  are  purple  represent  them  as 
such.  Neither  should  the  card  of  animals 
be  sewed  or  colored  differently  than  true  to 
nature;  care  in  this  respect  will  lead  the 
child's  efforts  to  a  higher  aim  than  mere 
hand  or  arm  gymnastics. 

There  is  no  occupation  so  overdone;  once 
or  occasionally  twice  a  week  should  be  the 
limit  of  this  occupation. 

The  unity  of  ideas  is  ardently  advocated 
in  the  occupation  of  sewing,  as  in  all  occu- 
pations they  should  be  subjected  to  one 
principle — thought — around  which  all  our 
efforts  revolve,  making  it  all  a  complete 
whole. 

For  instance,  as  with  the  Christmas  work, 
choose  one  appropriate  idea  and  carry  it 
out.  Wool  is  a  subject  which  affords  a 
wide  field  for  work  and  stories,  and  sug- 
gests many  ideas,  how  our  clothing  is  made 
or  the  worsted  we  sew  with,  how  wool 
grows,  the  habits  of  the  animal,  etc.  If  it 
be  the  spring  of  the  year,  seeds  may  serve 
as  the  fundamental  threads  of  our  work. 
Thus,  in  making  our  sewing  intelligent,  this 
occupation  might  become  inexhaustible, 
and  how  important  our  sewing  can  figure 
in  its  illustrations.  The  stories  can  be  in- 
terspersed with  the  history  of  cardboard 
and  needles,  which  is  an  instructive  pleas- 


ure to  the  appreciative  ..ears  and  eyes  of  the 
child. 

Free-hand,  outline,  linear  and  circular 
drawing  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

Miss  Emma  Marwedel's  great  educational 
achievement,  her  circular  drawing  system, 
was  highly  commended.  The  series  is  a 
system  of  drawing  based  on  the  circle,  as 
the  simplest  symmetrical  form,  and  leads 
through  fruits,  flowers,  leaves  and  roots 
and  develops  forms  of  beauty,  with  a  view 
of  introducing  the  study  of  colors.  No 
Kindergartner  should  be  without  this  pop- 
ular system,  as  it  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive drawing  system  ever  offered  to  Kinder- 
garten children.  Shading  with  the  bright 
colored  pencils  is  a  child's  delight,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefit  derived  from  making 
the  circular  motion  of  the  curved  line. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  the  pro- 
ducts of  Miss  Marwedel's  remarkable  ge- 
nius. As  she  is  well  known  not  only  in  our 
country,  but  across  the  sea,  where  she  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
disciples  of  Froebel.  Her  book  on  "Con- 
scious Motherhood,"  which  is  a  noble  ap- 
peal to  mothers,  childhood's  Poetry  and 
Studies  in  Life,  Form  and  Colors  of  Nature, 
for  Home  and  School,  and  her  new  book. 
The  Missing  Link  (which  connects  the  Kin- 
dergarten with  the  primary  department),  are 
valuable  acquisitions  to  Kindergarten  litera- 
ture. B.  H.  BossE. 


Teachers  and  parents  interested  in  man- 
ual training,  are  invited  to  visit  the  Slojd 
Institute,  No.  iS8  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
One  cannot  know  the  value  of  Slojd  with- 
out an  investigation.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  is  the  connectinglink  between  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  the  trades,  while  clay  model- 
ing, etc.,  connects  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
arts.  Slojd  has  already  been  introduced  in 
some  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Chicago, 
while  its  value  in  eastern  cities  has  long 
since  been  demonstrated. 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everywhere,  in  all  departments,  reports  of 
associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers. 

May  our  Pot-pourri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  to 
each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


A  KiNDERGARTNER  writes  US  asking  for  a 
description  of  an  ideal  Kindergarten  room 
large  enough  to  accommodate  seventy  to 
eighty  pupils,  the  plan  to  be  architectu- 
rally true  to  Kindergarten  principles. 

Mrs.  Alden,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  seems 
to  me  to  have  an  ideal  building  for  her  Kin- 
dergarten. It  is  situated  on  a  hill  some 
forty  feet  from  the  street;  the  front  yard  is 
a  rose  garden,  hence  the  name  "Rose  Cot- 
tage" is  given  to  the  Kindergarten  building. 
During  the  summer  of  last  year  over  two 
thousand  roses  were  picked  from  this  gar- 
den. After  entering  the  front  door  one 
finds  herself  in  a  commodious  reception 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with 
cupboards  where  Kindergarten  material  is 
kept.  From  this,  two  rooms  open,  one  to 
the  right  and  one  to  the  left.  These  rooms 
are  very  large  and  well  lighted.  The  one  at 
the  left  is  used  for  pupils  older  than  those 
in  the  Kindergarten,  and  is  furnished  with 
desks  and  black-boards  similar  to  the  cus- 
tomary primary  school.  The  one  to  the 
right  is  the  play  and  assembly  room,  a  beau- 
tiful piano  being  its  most  useful  and  orna- 
mental piece  of  furniture.  Birds  and  plants 
are  plentiful  and  the  aquarium  stands  before 
one  window  where  different  kinds  of  fish 
are  cared  for,  and  a  fountain  plays  above 
them,  giving  fresh  water  continuously. 
Opening  from  and  connecting  with  these 
two  rooms  is  the  Kindergarten  room  proper. 
It  is  between    fifty    and  sixty  feet  square, 


lighted  from  above  so  that  the  light  is 
equally  shared  by  all.  One  side  of  the 
room  is  curtained  off,  giving  the  smallest 
children  a  room  by  themselves.  A  sand 
garden  is  in  one  corner  of  this  space,  fifty 
feet  square  and  two  feet  deep,  raised  to  the 
right  height  for  the  child  to  stand  by  and 
produce  his  various  creations.  Such  de- 
light as  this  sand  garden  is  to  the  child! 
Here  we  find  the  pliable  material  (of  which 
Froebel  is  so  fond)  and  how  the  young  im- 
agination takes  advantage  of  its  position 
and  brings  forth  by  the  aid  of  mother 
earth,  ideals  in  realities! 

Closets,  cupboards,  black-boards,  pic- 
tures, all  add  to  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  this  well-equipped  Kindergarten. 
The  ideal  Kindergarten  should  have  a  real 
garden  where  each  child  may  be  its  own 
gardener.  Of  course,  this  seems  impossible 
in  our  cities  at  present  where  every  foot  of 
ground  represents  so  much  money,  but 
small  towns  and  villages  should  consider 
the  out-door  play  ground  and  garden  as  se- 
riously as  the  indoor  architecture.  The 
principal  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
building  is  to  have  plenty  of  room,  suffi- 
cient light  and  an  abundance  of  sunshine. 
With  these  principles  in  mind  the  details 
may  be  easily  developed.  The  windows 
might  be  circular  or  rounded  at  the  top, 
and  all  through  the  room  as  many  sugges- 
tive typical  forms  embodied  in  the  archi- 
tecture as  possible,  that  the  child  might  be 
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led  to  find  in  its  environments  the  princi- 
ples he  discovers  in  all  his  play  and  hand 
work.  C.  L.  S. 

The  Story  of  the  Christ-Child  in  this 
issue  is  arranged  from  Hans  Andersen's 
"Match  Girl,"  and  an  old  German  Christ- 
mas poem.  This  adaptation  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  some  of  our  Kindergar- 
tens, and  certainly  the  thought  of  the  im- 
personality of  Christ  is  beautifully  bestowed 
■on  the  child  listener  thereby.  The  illustra- 
ition  is  admirably  reproduced  from  a  detail 
■of  Murillo's  Holy  Family,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

The  musical  articles  by  Miss  Hofer  in 
the  October  and  December  numbers,  giving 
the  underlying  principles  of  true  musical 
development,  are  to  be  followed  by  practi- 
cal lessons,  illustrating  this  thought.  All 
interested  in  these  lessons  will  find  it  conve- 
nient to  preserve  these  numbers,  as  direct 
reference  will  be  made  to  them  from  time 
to  time.  We  hope  to  give  in  the  following 
papers  on  music  invaluable  help  to  mothers 
as  well  as  teachers,  in  leading  their  little 
ones  to  express  themselves  in  this  highest  of 
all  languages — music. 

The  Froebel  Institute,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  Miss  Hattie  Twitchell,  Director, 
opened  on  the  5th  of  November  with  a  full 
prospectus.  There  is  a  Kindergarten  Nor- 
mal Training  Class;  a  class  for  mothers, 
primary  and  Sunday-school  teachers;  Kin- 
dergarten proper;  also  a  Schulegarten  or 
Advanced  Class;  no  child  being  allowed  to 
enter  the  latter  who  has  not  attended  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Madame  Henriette  Schrader,  of  Ber- 
lin, sends  good  wishes  and  greetings  on  her 
return  from  Constantinople,  She  reports 
the  number  of  students  in  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel  Institute  as  greatly  on  the  increase. 


The  Kindergarteners  of  Sacramento, 
(Cal.),  have  organized  a  society  for  mutual 
improvement  and  the  spread  of  Kindergar- 
ten principles,  many  public  school  teach- 
ers showing  great  interest  and  joining  the 
society. 

Carrier  Doves. — A  very  pretty  scene 
occurred  in  one  of  the  New  York  Kinder- 
gartens which,  were  it  repeated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Typical  Lessons  in  the  Decem- 
ber Kindergarten  would  be  very  apropos. 

A  lady  came  to  Kindergarten  with  a  large 
covered  basket.  After  the  morning  talk  the 
Kindergartner  asked  her  to  take  the  seat 
she  had  vacated  and  tell  the  children  what 
she  had.  She  gladly  accepted  the  chair  and 
then  told  the  children  that  if  they  would 
promise  not  to  tell  their  neighbors,  six  of 
them  at  a  time  might  come  to  her  and  help 
lift  the  edge  of  the  basket,  see  its  contents, 
and  then  go  to  their  seats.  "You  must  be 
very  quiet  and  gentle,"  she  said,  "for  what 
I  have  does  not  like  noise  and  is  used  to 
being  treated  very  gently."  So  six  eager 
little  tots  crept  softly  up  to  the  basket,  lifted 
the  lid,  looked  in,  and  with  faces  full  of 
wonder  and  secrecy,  crept  back  to  their 
seats  to  give  the  next  six  a  chance.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  all  should  be  surprised 
for  the  little  tongues  could  not  keep  still  so 
long,  but  most  of  them  were. 

After  they  all  saw  and  knew  that  the  bas- 
ket contained  two  little  white  doves,  they 
all  asked  about  them.  Why  were  they  con- 
tented to  cuddle  down  close  and  warm  in 
the  basket,  instead  of  wishing  to  fly  about? 
The  lady  told  them  that  the  basket  was 
their  bed  and  their  carriage,  that  she  could 
carry  them  anywhere  in  the  basket  and  they 
would  be  happy. 

She  said  they  were  carrier  doves,  and 
told  them  a  story  of  years  ago,  when  there 
were  no  steam  cars  to  carry  letters  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  A  father 
left  the  mother  and  several  children  to  take 
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.a  journey  which  was  very  dangerous,  and 
there  was  no  way  for  him  to  send  news  of 
himself  to  his  family.  He  thought  of  his 
son's  pet  doves,  and  said:  "The  doves  will 
find  their  way  home  to  their  babies  no  mat- 
ter how  far  they  are  taken  away."  So  he 
made  a  nice  little  carriage  for  them,  not 
as  nice  as  this  one,  but  it  was  warm  and 
soft,  and  that  was  all  that  the  doves  cared 
about.  He  took  plenty  of  food  for  them, 
then  said  good  bye  to  his  family  and  went 
away.  The  children  at  home  took  good 
care  of  the  baby  doves  and  after  several 
weeks  what  should  they  find  in  the  nest* 
with  the  baby  doves  but  the  mamma  dove, 
and  what  do  you  suppose  was  tied  to  the 
dove's  foot?  Yes,  a  letter,  from  the  father 
saying  that  he  was  all  right. 

In  a  few  days  more  the  other  dove  came 
Iiome  with  another  letter  telling  that  the 
father  had  passed  all  danger. 

"Now  children,"  the  lady  said,  "the 
father  took  the  mother  doves  with  him 
because  he  knew  that  his  little  ones  would 
care  for  the  baby  doves  at  home.  He 
was  very  kind  to  the  mother  birds,  and 
thanked  them  for  helping  him  in  his  trouble. 
The  doves  I  have  with  me  will  go  to  their 
home  if  I  let  them  out  of  the  basket,  but 
they  have  not  left  little  ones  at  home.  They 
go  home  because  they  love  home  the  best. 
Now,  would  you  like  to  send  two  letters  to 
the  kind  gentleman  who  let  me  bring  the 
doves?  Very  well,  what  will  you  say?" 
They  talked  for  some  time  trying  to  decide 
what  to  say,  finally  the  Kindergartner  wrote 
in  one:  "Dear  Mr.  Chapin,  we  are  very 
glad  you  sent  the    dear  little  doves  to  us. 


We  send  our  love  to  you  by  them."  The 
other  said:  "Dear  Mr.  Chapin,  we  thank 
you  for  these  beautiful  white  doves.  We 
hope  they  will  find  their  way  home  over  so 
much  water  and  so  many  large  buildings. 
We  should  think  they  would  get  lost,  but  the 
lady  says  no. 

"Good-bye  little  dove, 

Take  a  message  of  love, 

From  the  Master  above, 
To  your  home, 

From  the  Kindergarten  children." 
Then,  she  let  the  doves  out;  they  hop- 
ped upon  her  shoulder,  pecked  her  lips  and 
cheeks,   and  coo-cooed,  as  though  saying, 
"I  love  you." 

Then  she  tied  the  letters  securely  to  their 
feet,  put  them  into  the  basket,  and  took 
them  out  doors,  followed  by  one  hundred 
children.  When  all  had  surrounded  her  so 
that  they  could  see,  she  put  the  doves  on 
her  shoulder,  kissed  them  good-bye  and 
told  them  to  go  home.  They  lifted  their 
wings  and  were  soon  off. 

In  a  few  days  the  children  had  a  letter 
from  the  lady,  telling  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  birds.  Was  this  not  a  beautiful  lesson? 
Can  the  children  ever  forget  it? 

"Gyppy,"  by  Helen  E.  Starrett.  Published 
by  Searle  &  Gorton,  Chicago.  This  dainty 
book  opens  to  an  introduction  by  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  who  sums  up  Dogdom  in 
general,  and  is  followed  by  a  charming 
story  of  a  particularlycommonplace  dog  who 
won  his  way  into  the  affections  of  his  bene- 
factors. The  story  is  especially  nice  for  a 
gift  to  young  people. 


/^  D   T  IT  /''^T'      T^  C   A  f^  1— I  T  1\T  /'"^        Every  teacher  who  has  occasion  to  give  Object  Lessons  will  find  the 
V_/  DJ  C  \_>  1         1    C"  /\v_>ll  1  IN  V-J  •    following   Guides  for  Hcienoe   Teaching  of  great  value  in   their 

work.     They  are  prepared  solely  as  aids  to  teachers,  the  plan  followed 
being  on  the  assumption  that  "  How  much  the  child  learns  in  his  early  years  is  of  little  importance — How  he  learns  it,  everything." 


Hyatt's  About  Pebbles,  - 
Hyatt's  Sponges, 
Hyatt's  Corals, 


loc.  I  Hyatt's  Oyster  and  Clam, 
-     30C.     Hyatt's  Worms,      .        -         -        - 

30c    I  Agassiz's  Lesson  in  Natural  History, 
Richard's  First  Lesson  in  Minerals, 
Rick's  Natural  History  Object  Lessons 
Smith's  Studies  in  Nature  and  Language  Lessons, 
Sent  by  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


30c.  I  Clapp's  Observation  Lesson  on  Com- 
30C.         mon  Minerals,         .         .         .         .     30c. 
25c.  j  Goodale"s  Few  Common  Plants,  20c. 

IOC. 

81.50. 
.60. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Pubs.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
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The  Little  Children. — I  was  lately  vis- 
iting a  young  mother  who  seemed  to  get 
along  so  easily  with  her  little  ones  that  I 
asked  her  secret.  She  said:  "  Last  Christ- 
mas mother  sent  me  the  Mother'' s  Portfolio, 
and  it  has  been  a  perfect  mine  of  wisdom 
and  helpfulness  to  me.  I  had  regretted 
very  much  that  I  could  not  send  Paul  and 
Jessie  to  a  Kindergarten,  for  I  am  an  ardent 
believer  in  the  value  of  its  teachings;  in  the 
symmetrical  training  of  eye  and  hand,  of 
head  and  heart.  Here  was  a  Kindergarten 
teacher  come  to  me,  and  I  have  found  it 
of  untold  value  to  me  in  surmounting  many 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  the  every- 
day life  of  the  children."  Then  she  showed 
me  the  book.  It  contains  four  hundred 
pages,  with  many  beautiful  illustrations,  and 
is  replete  with  helpful  hints.  It  has  a  series 
of  typical  lessons  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
on  seeds,  plants,  flowers,  insects,  birds  and 
animals — which  read  like  fairy  stories  — 
songs  with  music  for  the  wee  ones,  and 
much  more  that  busy  mothers  will  find  to 
be  just  what  they  need. 

The  mother  armed  with  this  Portfolio  will 
not  be  puzzled  when  she  hears  the  familiar 
sound  of  "Mamma,  what  can  I  do?''  for  all 
the  time  he  is  doing  the  things  herein  taught, 
he  is  being  trained  in  the  right  direction  to 
prepare  him  to  take  up  school  work  when 
he  is  a  few  years  older. — Maida  McL.  in 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

To  make  the  nursery  in  winter  take  the 
place  of  an  outdoor  garden,  requires  much 
unselfishness  and  love. 


INDEX. 

To  Articles  in  Current  Periodicals  on  Kinder- 
garten, Manual  Training,  Slojd,  Science. 
Teaching,  Etc.,  Etc 


"A  Look  Upward,"  by  Susie  C.  Clark.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

An  earnestness  is  evident  in  every  line  of  this  book, 
and  a  cheery,  hopeful  ring  is  borne  out  to  the  closing 
sentence.  It  begins  with  Glad  Tidings  and  ends  with 
Emancipation,  and  through  every  chapter  runs  the 
thread  of  joyous  trust  in  the  omnipotent  Good,  that 
must  lift  the  reader.  An  upward  look  it  truly  is,  and 
a  look  outward  as  well. 


[Readers  ordering  indexed  periodicals,  will  confer 
a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Kindergarten  and  this 
Index.] 


Christmas  Cure.  Emilie  Poulsson.  St.  Nicho- 
las, December,  '90. 

Commissioner  Harris  on  Education  and 
Crime.      Georgia  Teacher  (Atlanta,  Ga.),  Nov.,  'go. 

Kindergarten  Work  and  Play  for  the  Home. 
Kate  Hawley  Hennessey.  Demorest's  Family  Mag- 
azine (New  York),  December,  '90. 

Education  of  the  Children.  Pennsylvania 
School  fournal,  November,  '90. 

Miller  Manual  Labor  School.  Lend  a  Hand 
(Boston,  Mass.),  November,  '90. 

A  Frolic  Song.  Our  Little  Men  and  Women 
(Boston,  Mass.),  December,  '90. 

Our  Little  Folks'  Corner.  The  Story  [of 
Millet.  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam.  Hotne,  School 
and  Nation  (Chicago),  November,  '90. 

The  Education  of  Girls.  Ellen  A.  Hayes,  of 
Welsley  College.  Woman's  fournal  (Boston),  No- 
vember 8,  '90. 

Parental  Influence.  Prof.  Calderwood.  Can- 
ada Educational  Monthly  (Toronto,  Can.),  Nov.  '90^ 

What  Provision  might  be  made  for  Tech- 
nical Education.  The  Kinder-Symphony  Club. 
W.  S.  Carter.  Educational  Review  (St.  John,  N.  B.), 
May,  July,  '90. 

The  Nursery  Carpenter  Shop.  The  Baby's 
Mind.  Studies  in  Infant  Psychology.  Baby- 
hood (New  York),  November,  '90. 

Reports  of  Mothers'  Meetings.  HValuk  of 
Science  to  the  Kindergarten  Teacher.  The 
Free  Kindergarten  (Chicago),  October,  '90. 

Curtin's  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland. 
Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston),  October,  '90. 


All  Around  the  YEaR— 1891. — Lee  &  Shepard's 
"New  Calendar"  is  the  handsomest  and  most  deli- 
cate calendar  yet  offered.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  not 
only  picturesque,  but  very  appropriate  in  design  and 
exquisite  in  coloring.  The  cards  are  tastily  tied  with 
white  silk  cord,  and  a  chain  attached,  by  which  they 
may  be  huilg. 

"The  Child  and  Child  Nature,"  by  Baroness 
von  INIarenholtz-Bulow.  Price.  $1.25.  For  sale  by 
A.  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  161  La  Salle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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FROEBEL'S    SYSTEM. 


By    Baroness   von  Marenholtz-Bulow. 


VIII. — A  Survey  of  Froebel 
The  First  Gift. — Six   balls,    of  the   rain- 
bow colors. 

The  first  thing  presented  to  the  unde- 
veloped senses  of  the  child,  must  be  an  ob- 
ject easily  comprehended;  for  this  reason 
Froebel  chose  the  ball,  which  shows  the 
universal  qualities  of  all  things  in  the  simplest 
way.  It  gives  the  first  impression  of  form, 
being  the  foundation  of  all  form-appear- 
ance. Acquaintance  with  color  as  well  as 
form,  is  made  in  the  six  balls  of  the  First 
Gift.  The  law  before  explained,  the  con- 
nection of  opposites,  is  illustrated  here  in 
respect  to  color,  two  primary  colors  giving 
in  mixture  a  secondary.  To  know  an  ob- 
ject on  all  sides,  is  the  invariable  condition 
for  clear  impression,  as  well  as  for  exact 
representation,  by  which  the  understanding 
isformed.  Other  objects  must  follow  this  first 
one,  which  will  furnish  opportunities  for 
comparison.  Of  course  this  comparison 
demands  no  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
young  child;  but  simply  an  immediate  per- 
ception of  differences  through  the  senses. 
Outside  of  the  first  play  of  the  limbs,  the 
ball  serves  the  child,  even  in  his  first  months, 
as  the  chief  plaything. 


's  Gifts  and  Occupations. 

The  ball,  grasped  in  the  little  hand,  exer- 
cises and  strengthens  the  muscles,  and  is 
better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  any 
other  object,  by  its  roundness  and  softness, 
and  it  also  satisfies  the  child's  instinct  for 
activity.  A  ball,  swinging  before  an  infant's 
eyes,  attracts  his  notice  and  helps  him  to 
the  boundary  of  form,  which  is  the  first 
step  in  sense-perception.  The  ball  is  swung 
by  a  string  in  the  three  directions  of  space, 
while  words  accompany  the  rythmic  mo- 
tion, as  "here  and  there,"  "up  and  down," 
"  forward  and  back,"  or  swinging  in  a  circle, 
"  round  and  round,"  in  order  to  give  aper- 
ceptioji  of  the  different  movements  of  ob- 
jects. The  genesis  of  the  line  is  shown  by 
laying  two  balls  as  the  beginning  and  end, 
and  filling  in  the  space  with  others,  and  the 
selection  of  the  balls  gives  a  pleasing  occu- 
pation to  the  growing  child.  A  large  num- 
ber of  little  plays  serve  the  mother  in  her 
first  entertainment  of  the  child. 

The  Second  Gift. — Sphere,  Cube  and 
Cylinder. 

The  child  recognizes  a  familiar  form  in 
the  sphere,  and  revives  his  first  impressions 
of  the  round.     To  facilitate  the  process  of 
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comparison,  the  objects  to  be  compared 
must  be  as  different  as  possible — opposites 
in  a  certain  sense.  The  sphere  and  cube 
are  opposites  as  to  form.  For  comparison 
there  must  be  also  points  of  similarity. 
The  cylinder  forms  the  connection  between 
the  forms  here  opposed,  showing  the  curved 
surface  of  the  sphere  and  the  flat  faces  of 
the  cube.  These  three  solid  bodies  serve 
as  ground-types,  having  the  qualities  of  all 
solids.  With  these  three  normal  forms 
a  variety  of  exercises  is  carried  on,  by  swing- 
ing on  a  string,  or  whirling  from  a  face,  cor- 
ner or  edge.  The  cube,  so  whirled,  shows  the 
fundamental  forms  of  mechanics,  the  cylin- 
der, wheel  and  double  cone,  and  that  the 
cylinder  as  the  next  form,  is  contained  in 
the  cube,  while  the  sphere  is  contained  in 
the  cylinder.  The  sphere  and  cube  are  op- 
posites again,  in  the  unity  of  form  in  the 
ball,  and  variety,  in  corners  and  edges,  in  the 


cube.  Only  by  comparison  of  opposites 
comes  clearness  of  perception  and  concep- 
tion. 

When  the  child  knows  simple  forms 
thoroughly,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  more 
complex  without  confusion.  The  simple  form 
is  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  for  the 
child.  The  Egyptians  represented  the 
three  graces  by  three  cubes,  one  lying  upon 
the  other.  The  child  gradually  gains  im- 
pressions of  space,  form  and  motion,  and 
learns  to  understand  the  dumb  language  of 
things.  His  fancy  is  aroused  by  the  differ- 
ent motions  of  the  three  forms  imitating 
the  movements  of  living  things,  as  spring- 
ing, rolling  and  dancing,  and  the  faculty  of 
observation  is  cultivated  together  with  per- 
ceptions of  the  relations  of  space,  size  and 
number. 

Translated  by  Lucy  Wheelock. 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MORNING  TALK  IN  KINDERGARTEN. 


Every  period  of  time  in  a  Kindergarten 
morning  is  interesting;  every  period  is  im- 
portant; but  surely  none  has  higher  claims 
to  our  attention  than  the  first  period  of  the 
morning, — the  time  devoted  to  the  Morn- 
ing Talk. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  together  what  the 
Morning  Talk  should  be,  and  also,  in  a 
measure,  what  it  should  not  be. 

First,  it  should  be  a  time  for  happy 
greetings.  Yesterday,  with  its  frets  and 
fatigues  and  failures,  has  passed  into  "long 
ago."  To-day  is  fresh  and  new  and  glad. 
Whatever  was  not  accomplished  yesterday 
we  must  be  hopeful  of  gaining  to-day;  for 
by  cherishing  this  hope  in  ourselves  we 
shall  be  the  better  able  to  inspire  the  chil- 
dren and  to  lead  to  its  fulfillment. 

In  the  Morning  Talk  is  the  opportunity 
for  us  to  give  the  keynote  for  the  day.  The 
greetings   between    teachers    and    children 


should  be  joyous  and  friendly;  and  even 
the  greetings  to  the  sunshine,  to  the  clouds, 
or  whatever  may  be  included  in  the  "good 
morning  songs,"  should  be  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Be  very  careful,  first  in  the  choice  and 
then  in  the  use  of  hymns  and  prayers. 
However  simple  the  words  may  be,  it  is 
is  riiost  probable  that  some  of  the  children 
will  misunderstand  them.  This  must  be 
guarded  against  by  frequent  recurrence  to 
them  and  talking  them  over  point  by  point 
at  different  times.  Then,  while  doing  all 
that  may  be  done  in  this  way — addressing 
the  child  through  his  understanding  and 
heart,  give  him  also  the  help  of  outward 
quietness  and  reverence.  What  you  do  in 
each  direction  will  make  the  children  more 
receptive.  Explanation  and  impression 
will  aid  and  interpret  each  other. 

In  a  public   Kindergarten  which  I  once 
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visited,  the  time  for  the  Morning  Talk  was 
all  occupied  by  the  singing  of  songs,  one 
after  another,  in  rapid  succession;  the 
boast  of  the  teacher  being  of  the  number  of 
songs  her  children  could  sing  in  a  given 
space  of  time.  With  a  great  deal  of  noise 
from  the  piano  and  loud  singing  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  the  children  were 
hurried  along  in  mad  haste  from  one  song 
to  another; — "Thumbs  and  Fingers,"  "The 
Family,"  "The  Lightbird,"  "The  Carpen- 
ter," "The  Merry  Brown  Thrush,"  "The 
Barnyard,"  "The  Clock,"  and  a  dozen  others 
on  as  many  different  subjects  being  jum- 
bled together  till  one  was  fairly  bewildered. 
By  all  means  have  singing  during  the 
Morning  Talk  hour;  but  let  the  songs  be 
interspersed  and  connected  with  the  main 
idea  of  the  talk  in  such  a  way  that  they 
form  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  songs  are 
necessary  and  beautiful  adjuncts,  but  must 
not  be  allowed  to  crowd  out  the  more 
necessary  and  beautiful  work  of  the  hour. 

The  Morning  Talk  should  be  with  the 
children  and  not  to  the  children.  If  they 
are  not  responsive  and  will  not  talk  with 
you,  depend  upon  it  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  subject  or  with  your  man- 
ner of  presenting  it  to  them. 

That  they  keep  comparatively  quiet  and 
appear  to  be  listening  is  no  sure  sign  that 
they  understand  or  are  interested.  Children 
have  a  way  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable 
and  will  even  get  used  to  sitting  still  for 
awhile  each  morning  and  letting  you  talk  if 
it  pleases  you.  No  matter  how  direct  and 
simple  and  interesting  your  story  or  talk 
seems  to  you,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not 
what  you  think  it  to  be  if  it  does  not  elicit 
comment  and  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conversation, 
though  free,  must  not  degenerate  into  mere 
chatter.  The  Kindergartner  must  bring 
back  the  wandering  minds  and  check  the 
little  tongues  if  too  busy  on  irrelevant  sub- 
jects. 


Now  as  to  suitable  topics  for  the  Morn- 
ing Talk.  "The  world  is  all  before  us 
where  to  choose."  What  principle  shall 
guide  our  selection?  Preeminently  we  must, 
of  course,  consider. the  children  withv/hom 
we  have  to  deal;  their  age  and  condition  of 
life  being  important  considerations.  Do 
you  say  that  childhood  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  at  the  North  End  or  the  Back  Bay? 
This  is  true  and  not  true,  as  well.  Some  of 
the  traits  and  needs  of  childhood  are  uni- 
versal, others  brought  out  and  emphasized 
by  the  surrounding  influences.  The  daily- 
experience  of  little  Marlborough  are  so 
different  from  those  of  Patsy  and  Antonio,, 
that  what  is  well-known  and  a  good  starting, 
point  for  the  one  child,  would  be  of  little 
value  to  the  other. 

Intelligent  recognition  of  the  child's  en- 
vironment is  very  necessary,  then,  in  your 
choice  of  subjects  and  treatment  of  them. 

Since  the  Kindergarten  interprets  the 
world  to  the  child,  this  aim  also  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  planning  the  Morning  Talk, 
The  Kindergarten  canary,  rightly  studied^ 
will  give  the  children  an  introduction  to  a 
wide  circle  of  feathered  friends.  The  plant 
in  the  window  may  be  made  to  lead  out  ta 
an  interest  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  story  of  a  drop  of  water  on  its  travels 
may  be  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  In  fact,  the 
foundations  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  may  be  laid  in  the  Kindergarten^ 
if  the  Morning  Talk  is  taken  full  advan- 
tage of,  and  the  line  of  thought  chosen  be 
followed  out  in  the  succeeding  work  and 
play. 

Let  me  give  you  an  extract  from  a  letter 
recently  received,  as  it  bears  upon  this 
subject: 

"Concerning  Morning  Talks,  there  is 
need  of  more  systematic  study  of  Natural 
History,  or  all  the  sciences  by  the  teachers. 
It  seems  to  me  the  teachers  do  not  do 
enough  in  that  line  with  the  children;,  and 
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what  knowledge  they  do  give  is  not  classi- 
-fied  enough.  Now,  of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  go  to  an  extreme  in  this,  but  I 
have  heard  a  friend  do  so  much  with  her 
own  children  when  they  were  mere  babies 
by  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  lion  is  one  of  the  cat  family,  the  ele- 
phant cousin  to  the  pig,  etc.,  that  I  am  sure 
all  these  things  are  of  help  when  the  chil- 
dren come  to  study  the  natural  sciences.  I 
think  the  reason  many  of  the  teachers  do 
not  do  more  in  this  way  is  because  they 
have  not  studied  these  things  enough;  and 
I  know  from  my  own  failures  and  mistakes 
how  much  study  is  necessary  to  teach  ele- 
mentary science.  The  children  ask  so 
many  questions!  Why  do  not  more  of  the 
Kindergartners  avail  themselves  of  the 
Teacher's  School  of  Science?  I  think  I 
have  hardly  ever  seen  any  of  them  there. 
The  children  constantly  ask  me  questions 
that  require  a  knowledge  of  physics,  chem- 
istry and  dear  knows  what  else,  to  answer. 
I  have  so  often  seen  an  object-lesson  given 
on  a  cow,  for  instance,  and  no  effort  made 
to  bring  forward  its  near  relations,  as,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  done.  Perhaps 
you  may  think  that  I  go  too  far  for  the 
little  children;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
easier  for  them  to  remember  one  family 
■than  isolated  members  of  many  different 
■ones.  I  only  give  zoology  as  an  example. 
I  think  the  same  idea  can  be  carried  out  to 
the  same  advantage  in  other  branches  of 
science." 

All  this  is  well  merited  comment;  and  if 
it  should  move  some  Kindergartners  to  at- 
tend the  extremely  interesting  lessons  given 


Saturday  afternoons,  teachers  and  children 
would  be  much  benefited  and  the  Morning 
Talks  could  not  but  increase  in  value. 

But  the  Morning  Talk  period  is  not  only 
a  time  for  happy  greetings, — for  songs  and 
finger  plays,  and  for  taking  the  initiative 
steps  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  all  these, 
and  more;  for  the  highest  function  of  the 
Morning  Talk  period  is  the  presentation  of 
the  ideal  in  such  a  way  as  to  endear  it  to 
the  children  and  lead  them  to  adopt  and 
cherish  it. 

Here,  indeed,  is  serious,  responsible,  holy 
work  for  the  teacher.  No  normal  training 
will  fully  prepare  her  for  this, — no  school 
of  science  can  outline  her  course.  Only 
by  continual,  earnest  thought  and  study  and 
unremitted  seeking  can  the  Kindergartner 
find  out  how  to  make  all  things  serve  as 
tools  with  which  to  draw  such  pictures  of 
goodness  and  truth  that  the  childish  hearts 
may  be  attracted  by  their  surpassing  beauty, 
and  won  to  loving,  devoted  allegiance. 

All  the  ages  have  contributed  examples 
of  bravery,  unselfishness,  truth, — goodness 
in  every  form.  Literature,  likewise,  gives 
us  a  rich  store  of  material;  but  we  must 
cultivate  the  arts  of  selection  and  adapta- 
tion. The  seeking  mind  will  be  at  no  loss 
for  material.  Everything  in  the  universe 
has  its  inner  meaning  which  will  help  us  to 
delineate  the  beauty  of  goodness.  Let  our 
intent,  therefore,  be  to  seek  the  moral  germ 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  which  is  in  all  things, 
and  ever  hold  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  Morning  Talk  to  be  the  awakening  of 
the  child's  higher  nature. 

Boston,  Mass.  Emilie  Poulsson. 


Froebel  thus  defines  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation: "  Education  must  and  ought  to  lead 
and  guide  every  one  to  a  clear  knowledge 
of  himself,  to  a  peace  with  nature  and  a 
oneness  with  God;  it  should  raise  one  to  a 
knowledge  of  himself  and  of  mankind,  to 
a  recognition   of  God   and  nature,  and,  as 


a  result,  to  a  pure  and  holy  life."  He  said 
also:  "  The  union  with  God  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  should  be  the  starting  point 
and  constant  aim  in  all  education."  Again 
he  said:  "All  education  which  is  not 
founded  on  the  Christian  religion,  is  one- 
sided, defective  and  fruitless." 
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KINDERGARTEN    MANAGEMENT   AND  METHODS. 


IV. — Order  in  the  Kindergarten. 


What  is  meant  by  order  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  how  can  it  best  be  secured,  are 
great  questions  for  Kindergartners  to  de- 
cide. At  the  word  order  some  conjure  up 
a  picture  of  silent  children  sitting  straight 
and  stiff  in  their  places,  working  accurately, 
exactly,  unmoveably,  as  by  clock-work,  and 
lending  every  will  to  the  superior  will  of 
the  Kindergartner.  If  any  do  so  think, 
they  misconceive  the  meaning  of  that  little 
word,  which  has  so  often,  so  sorely,  troubled 
the  majority  of  teachers. 

"  The  right  thing  in  the  right  place," — 
we  need  no  wider  definition  of  Kindergar- 
ten order  than  that,  for  it  includes  every- 
thing. Orderly  feeling,  orderly  thinking, 
orderly  doing;  these  the  Kindergartner  will 
recognize  as  essentials  to  the  perfect  Kin- 
dergarten she  strives  for;  these  she  will  en- 
deavor to  develop  at  every  turn  of  her 
work,  if  she  would  properly  develop  her 
children  at  all.  Upright,  self-respectful 
deportment,  easy  carriage,  absence  of 
lounging  habits  and  lazy  leanings,  she 
should  seek  to  develop  in  every  child. 

Gentle  manners,  consideration  for  others, 
helpfulness,  and  unselfishness  are  the  fruits 
of  an  orderly  Kindergarten.  The  "right 
thing  in  the  right  place,"  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten, as  well  as  out  of  it,  develops  thought- 
fulness,  concentration,  attention,  obedience, 
and  self-control. 

Order,  then,  is  a  state,  a  condition,  a 
habit,  entering  into  and  systematizing  every 
department  of  the  Kindergarten  life.  We 
may  look  for  order  and  find  it  in  apparent 
confusion,  and  no  amount  of  noise,  when 
the  noise  is  legitimate,  can  drown  it.  It  is 
based  upon  obedience  to  law,  and  all  dis- 
obedience is  disorder,  whatever  its  aspect. 
A  child  may  be  working  away  with  absorb- 


ing interest,  and  yet  be  the  one  disorderly 
child  in  the  room;  if  he  be  plying  his  fingers 
when  he  has  been  asked  to  lay  aside  his 
work  and  join  the  class  in  something  else, 
he  is  disobedient,  for  his  industry  is  out 
of  place. 

To  help  us  to  an  answer  to  our  second 
question,  "  How  shall  we  best  secure  order 
in  the  Kindergarten?"  let  us  spare  a  morn- 
ing to  visit  one  of  them,  and  mark  what  the 
children  and  the  Kindergartner  have  to  tell 
us. 

A  pretty  room  it  is,  truly;  every  window 
is  flower-crowned,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
mellow  with  a  winter's  sun.  Nine  o'clock 
strikes  as  we  take  our  seats,  after  a  cordial 
greeting  all  around.  The  circle  is  full,  for 
the  children  have  learned  that  "  nine 
o'clock  "  does  not  mean  ten  minutes  after 
nine.  As  a  song  goes  up  we  look 
around  for  signs  of  what  we  came  to  see, 
in  the  room  itself.  There  in  a  recess  near 
the  door,  are  rows  of  pegs  for  the  cloaks 
and  hats.  In  some  Kindergartens  unfor- 
tunate caps  are  often  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
floor  the  morning  through,  but  here  the  right 
thing  is  in  the  right  place.  A  dozen  pairs 
of  rubber  shoes  stand  side  by  side  below 
them,  toeing  the  mark,  while  the  table  near 
us  is  laden  with  lunch  baskets,  neatly  placed 
in  order  as  the  children  have  entered.  The 
day's  work  is  to  turn  upon  the  timely  sub- 
ject of  snow,  for  the  previous  night  had 
sent  a  goodly  supply,  and  many  of  the 
children  had  come  to  Kindergarten  on  their 
sleds.  A  story  of  snow  flakes  is  told;  the 
songs  were  all  suggestive;  the  fluttering 
hands  representing  birds  and  snowflakes 
flying  through  the  air,  accompany  the 
"  Gentle,  gentle,  falling,"  and  also  the  nois- 
less  stealing  of  radiating  sunbeams,  melting 
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them  all  away.  A  bucket  of  snow  which  is 
standing  in  the  sun,  and  which,  all  through 
the  morning,  is  moved  with  the  sun's  moving, 
helps  to  give  point  to  song  and  story.  The 
snow  scene  on  the  blackboard,  drawn  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  children,  is  a  delight 
to  them,  for  the  boy  on  the  sled,  is  he  not 
one  of  themselves,  on  his  way  to  this  Kin- 
dergarten? 

Two  helpers  are  chosen  to  remove  the 
chairs.  The  children  arise  for  a  few  mo- 
ments of  marching.  There  is  no  confusion 
or  restraint,  but  a  sense  of  freedom  and 
self-government,  of  prompt  and  willing 
obedience  in  every  step.  They  make  be- 
lieve they  are  out  on  the  street,  going  to 
Kindergarten,  and  walking  fast  over  the 
snow  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Now  they 
are  late,  and  the  Kindergartner  suggests  a 
run  against  time,  and  on  tip-toe,  laughing 
happily,  excited  with  the  effect  of  imagin- 
ation, up  one  street  and  down  another  runs 
the  even  file,  until,  here  we  are  at  last,  at 
the  Kindergarten  doors, — and  the  ring  for 
the  games  is  formed. 

But  during  this  time  we  have  been  keep- 
ing partial  watch  of  the  two  little  helpers, 
whose  last  chair  placed  has  been  the  signal 
for  stopping  the  march.  Quickly  and 
quietly,  one  chair  at  a  time  (for  more  are 
too  many  for  such  small  hands)  have  they 
been  doing  their  work.  We  could  see  this 
orderly  process  [of  thinking  it  out.  When 
the  march  turned  toward  one  side  of  the 
room,  that  opportunity  was  promptly  seized 
upon  to  remove  the  chairs  on  the  other, 
and  the  Kindergartner  was  helping  them  by 
keeping  out  of  the  way  when  possible. 
We  noticed,  also,  that  there  was  order  in 
the  placing  of  the  chairs,  the  children  be- 
ginning at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  tables, 
the  first  chair  being  set  in  the  first  vacancy, 
the  next  beside  it  and  so  on.  No  hap-haz- 
zard  work  was  done,  but  orderly  thinking 
was  represented  by  orderly  doing. 

One  game  after  the  other  followed  swift- 


ly, but  always  with  a  quiet  moment  between 
each.  Snow  birds  came  again,  then  Jack 
Frost  with  his  rougish  nipping  of  toes  and 
fingers;  the  sun  arose  to  drive  him  off.  Im- 
promptu reference  was  made  to  the  bucket 
whose  white  contents  was  slowly  settling 
down  to  water.  The  flowers  nodded  in  the 
playing,  and  a  feathery  counterpane  cov- 
ered them  up  warmly  through  their  sleep. 

A  flock  of  birds,  on  their  way  to  the 
south  of  the  room,  suddenly  find  them- 
selves all  wrong,  one  child  having  turned 
and  flown  against  the  on-coming  flock.  At 
once  the  game  is  stopped. 

"  One  little  bird  is  going  north,"  the 
Kindergartner  explains,  and  nothing  more  is 
needed  to  correct  the  mistake.  Away  they 
all  go  again,  very  late  in  the  season,  to  be 
sure,  but  simply  as  a  "  looking  back,"  yet 
necessary  to  the  snow  storm  that  sweeps  up 
right  royally,  close  upon  their  wings. 

One  child  asks  for  ''  The  Carpenter," 
that  we  may  all  have  sleds,  and  such  a  saw- 
ing and  hammering  as  follows!  It  is  not 
very  quiet,  but,  none  the  less  there  is  order, 
for  where  may  we  find  a  reliable  carpenter 
who  hammers  without  noise? 

The  children  we  find  are  selecting  most 
of  their  own  games,  and  do  so  naturally, 
all  being  in  a  line  with  the  morning's  talk. 
The  orderly  succession  is  hinted  at  by  the 
teacher  and  decided  upon  by  the  children. 
After  the  games,  in  their  seats,  at  the  tables, 
they  sit  quiet  and  orderly,  without  lounging 
or  leaning  lazily,  there  is  no  indifference  in 
their  attitudes  or  faces,  and  with  folded 
hands,  they  talk  quietly  until  the  Kinder- 
gartner asks  for  silence.  The  material  is 
given  out,  a  box  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Gifts  for  each  child.  Again  the  helpers 
are  chosen,  beginning  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  tables,  each  one  receiving  his  box  in 
turn.  Sharp  eyes  note  a  lid  turned  the 
wrong  way,  and  it  is  as  quickly  righted,  as 
the  discoverer  laughingly  and  in  triumph 
points  it  out. 
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Orderly  feeling,  too,  we  see,  for  the 
children  themselves  choose  the  helpers, 
generously  putting  aside  personal  desire  in 
the  matter.  During  the  morning  several 
times  there  might  have  been  noticed  the 
smaller  children  being  helped  and  protected 
by  the  older,  and  many  a  surrender  of 
choice  parts  to  be  taken  in  the  games,  and 
never  a  frowning  face  or  an  unkind  word. 
The  carpenters  again  appear  and  sing  a 
merry  building  song  before  each  pair  of 
hands  eagerly  goes  to  work  on  the  simply 
dictated  sleigh,  which  is  to  carry  us 
over  the  snow  to  grandfather's  house.  Dur- 
ing the  dictation  lesson  every  little  tongue 
lays  aside  its  chatter  that  the  children  may 
listen  and  obey.  Original  building  follows, 
each  child  carrying  out  its  own  ingenious 
idea,  the  order  speaking  eloquently  in  the 
thought  and  handwork.  Sleighs  turn  into 
sleds;  bird-houses  are  built  for  the  birds 
that  stay  with  us  through  the  cold;  one 
child  makes  a  stove  to  banish  Jack  Frost; 
another  builds  a  wood  shed  from  which  he 
may  supply  his  friend's  stove  with  fuel; 
while  the  Kindergartner  suggests  one  thing 
and  another  to  the  two  or  three  little  ones 
who  "  don't  know  what  to  make." 

''  The  carpenters  must  build  straight  and 
strong  if  we  are  to  hire  them  again  to  work 
for  us,"  says  the  Kindergartner.  The  cubes 
are  rebuilt  at  the  first  call  for  a  halt  to  play, 
and  while  they  are  collected  by  two  child- 
ren, a  run  around  the  room  on  tip-toe,  with 
wing-like  arms  extended,  ends  in  an  orderly 
flight  of  snow  birds  back  to  their  places. 

Lunch  is  distributed,  and  each  ready 
hand  speaks  for  a  basket,  and  the  helper's 
observing  eye  never  misses  the  signal. 
Back  and  forth,  and  back  again,  the  helpers 
go  with  napkins  and  baskets;  then  a  moment 
of  quiet  and  thanksgiving  follows.  The 
children  are  generous,  and  share  their 
luncheon  with  visitors,  Kindergartner,  and 
one  another.  They  are  orderly  and  careful 
lest  crumbs  fall  on  the  floor;  seemly  in  their 


habits  of  eating,  and  mindful  of  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteen  minutes  all  remaining  food  is  cheer- 
fully resigned  to  the  baskets. 

The  chairs  are  again  deserted  for  a  few 
restful  games  and  a  slumber  song,  all  sug- 
gestive of  the  fireside  within,  and  the  cold 
winter  without.  Then  the  children  return 
to  their  seats  again  beginning  their  occupa- 
tions. The  class  is  divided,  some  are 
pricking  snow  flake  forms  on  gray  card- 
board, and  others  are  sewing  them  in  white 
wool.  Those  who  finish  before  Kinder- 
garten is  dismissed,  may  go  to  the  board 
and  draw  from  memory.  Busily  the  fingers 
fly,  that  other  work  may  yet  be  done. 

A  sewing-card  is  completed  and  is  ex- 
hibited in  triumph  to  a  neighbor.  "  Yes, 
but  the  wrong  side  is  all  mixed  up,"  is  the 
comment  made,  and  the  reluctant,  but  de- 
termined fingers  proceed  to  rip  the  offend- 
ing stitches  that  the  "right  thing  maybe  in 
the  right  place,"  if  it  is  only  on  the  wrong 
side. 

And  now  the  board  is  white  with  snow 
flakes.  The  cards  have  all  been  laid  away, 
a  last  look  is  taken  at  the  bucket,  whose 
flaky  whiteness  has  all  melted  down  to  a 
little  water,  and  a  small,  fading  sodden  mass 
of  snow.  The  farewell  song  is  sung,  the 
caps  and  coats  are  snugly  tied  and  buttoned, 
the  individual  good-byes  have  lovingly  been 
said,  and  out  the  children  swarmed,  twenty- 
five  of  them,  leaving  behind  them  the  silence 
of  an  empty  room  and  the  memory  of  the 
beauty  of  an  orderly  Kindergarten. 

In  addition  to  the  lessons  taught  us  by 
the  unconscious  children,  we  here  note  a 
few,  learned  by  watching  the  Kindergartner, 
on  the  art  of  securing  order: 

1.  Her  manner  was  bright  and  ani- 
mated, so  that  the  children  could  not  fail 
to  catch  something  of  her  enthusiasm, — 
and  she  talked  only  of  what  was  within 
their  experience. 

2.  At  certain  times,  she  expected  silence. 
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and  when  she  asked  for  it  did  not  relax  her 
efforts  until  she  secured  it.  (This  held 
good  through  every  request  she  made  to 
the  children,  when  it  involved  one  of  her 
few  rules.) 

3.  Her  language  was  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme, composed  almost  wholly  of  every- 
day Saxon  words. 

4.  She  asked  for  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  with  slow  emphasis,  in  a  low  distinct 
voice. 

5.  When  she  addressed  the  entire  class, 
she  stood  where  all  could  see  and  hear  her, 
calling  their  attention  to  herself  before  she 
gave  a  direction. 


6.  She  introduced  an  old  subject  in 
ever  varying  dress,  and  she  changed  the 
manner  and  matter  of  her  talk,  games,  etc.^ 
before  the  children  began  to  lose  interest  in 
them. 

7.  She  was  firm  and  decided,  as  well  as 
gentle  and  patient. 

8.  She  was  in  herself  an  example  for  the 
children  to  follow,  holding  herself  well,^ 
thinking  connectedly,  and  being  always 
genuinely  sincere,  and  attractive  in  char- 
acter and  temperament. 

Constance  Mackenzie, 
Director  of  Public  Kindergartens. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TIME  TEACHING. 


The  device  for  teaching  time,  as  found  in 
the  February,  1890,  Kindergarten  was  ex- 
tremely interesting,  especially  as  it  was 
given  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Here  is  a  plan  which  has  been  very  help- 
ful. In  a  Kindergarten  short  of  blackboard 
material,  binder's  board  maybe  used,  cutting 
the  cards  12x13  inches.  Represent  January 
by  red  one-inch  circles,  one  circle  for  each 
day,  using  white  ones  for  the  Sundays. 

Make  the  month,  day  by  day,  as  it  comes, 
telling  the  name  and  singing  "Good  Morn- 
ing to  the  Glad  New  Day"  (found  in  Ele- 
nore  Smith's  "Songs  and  Games  for  Little 
Ones").  Also,  count  to  see  how  many  days 
we  have  had  thus  far  in  the  month. 

For  February,  use  the  orange  one-inch 
squares  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  St. 
Valentine's  Day;  for  that  paste  on  an  en- 
velope folded  from  the  inch  square,  and 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  a  folded  soldier 
cap  of  the  same  size. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  month  sing — 

Good  morning  to  the  glad  new  month, 

Made  up  of  glad  new  days, 
In  which  to  do  kind  heljjing  things, 

And  thankful  voices  raise. 
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The  plan  is,  that  each  calender  made,, 
should  be  hung  on  the  wall,  so  that  when 
vacation  comes  our  cards  will  be  completed 
to  June.  Red  circles  were  used  for  January, 
orange  squares  for  February,  yelloiu  half- 
squares  for  March,  green  equilateral  trian- 
gles for  April,  blue  scalene  triangles  for 
May,  purple  obtuse  triangles  for  June. 

A  pretty  incident  occurred  in  February, 
1890,  in  one  of  our  Kindergartens  which 
shows  how  interested  the  little  ones  are  in 
this  work:  Square  papers  were  given  to  one 
of  the  children,  to  make  a  chain;  some  of 
these  were  of  orange,  the  color  for  the 
month.  Looking  up  at  the  Kindergartner 
after  a  few  moments,  he  said:  "Oh,  you 
have  given  me  six  glad  new  days!" 

Mary  L.  Bickkord. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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JACK    FROST'S    PAINTING. 


One  beautiful  October  day,  from  over 
the  far  hills  and  fields,  where  he  had  been 
briskly  working  all  our  long,  bright  summer, 
whisked  Jack  Frost,  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

He  seemed  as  jolly  as  ever,  and  as  he 
looked  at  all  the  grass  to  be  covered  with 
diamonds,  the  leaves  to  be  colored,  the 
chestnuts  to  be  opened,  and  all  the  other 
work  to  be  done,  he  gave  a  merry  little 
laugh,  (which  you  probably  thought  was 
the  water  rippling  over  the  stones)  and 
said,  "  Ah!  my  merry  men  and  I  must  work 
hard  and  fast  to-night,  to  get  a  good  start 
on  our  winter's  work.  The  summer  has 
stayed  too  long,  when  she  should  have 
been  flying  south." 

He  clapped  his  little  hands,  and  from  all 
around  appeared  the  tiny  creatures  who  are 
his  play-fellows  and  servants. 

"  We  have  hard  work  before  us  to  night," 
said  Jack  Frost.  "  All  the  painting  must 
be  done  by  you,  while,  as  for  me,  I  have  a 
hundred  things  to  do.  So,  now  let  us  all 
get  a  good  nap  through  the  day."  In  a 
minute,  every  sprite  was  curled  up  in  his 
favorite  flower,  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  slowly  rolled  across  the  sky,  till 
it  neared  the  west,  sunk  into  the  rosy  clouds, 
and  disappeared. 

"  The  stars  then  shone,  and  every  one 
Twinkled   and  blinked,  and  laughed  and 
winked." 

And  people  said,  "  How  cold  the  stars 
look,  there  will  be  frost  to-night."  The 
leaves  rustled  joyfully,  and  whispered  to 
one  another:  "Our  work  is  almost  done. 
Jack  Frost  is  near." 

At  last  all  was  quiet  for  the  night. 

Suddenly  from  every  flower,  out  scamp- 
ered a  sprite,  a  paint  pot  in  one  hand  and 
a  tiny  brush  in  the  other.  What  a  merry 
time  they  had,  as  they  all— hundreds  and 


thousands  of  them — scrambled  up  the  trees! 
Such  a  whispering  and  laughing!  But  if 
any  one  heard  it  he  only  thought,  as  he 
turned  over  for  another  nap,  "  The  wind 
has  risen,  and  is  making  the  leaves  rustle." 
Some  of  the  paint  pots  held  red,  some 
yellow,  and  some  blue  paint,  and  each  little 
elf  was  dressed  in  the  color  which  he  was 
to  use. 

One  sprite  danced  up  to  a  beautiful 
maple  leaf,  and  put  a  great  splash  of  glow- 
ing, ruby  red,  right  in  the  middle.  As  he 
went  away  to  another  leaf,  an  elf  in  yellow 
finished  the  maple  leaf  by  painting  the 
edges  the  color  of  the  sun,  and  carefully 
smoothing  it  down  to  the  red. 

And  when  the  red  touched  the  yellow, 
what  do  you  suppose  happened?  Why  it 
made  orange!  He  put  on  a  few  finishing 
touches  here  and  there,  and  then  stopped 
to  admire  it.  How  beautiful  the  happy 
leaf  was! 

The  little  painter  flew  away  to  another 
leaf.  He  merely  shook  his  brush  at  this, 
and  then  away  again. 

What  a  busy  scene  it  was! 
The  orange  elf  had  a  very  tiny  pail,  be- 
cause there  was  not  much  orange  needed 
in  the  leaves,  and  then  he  was  a  very  little 
fellow,  and  could  carry  no  more.  So,  the 
first  thing  he  knew,  his  paint  was  all  gone. 
What  should  he  do!  He  called  to  a  yellow 
sprite  who  was  perched  upon  a  leaf  near  by, 
and  told  him  his  trouble.  "Oh!  that's 
nothing,"  said  Yellow,  "You  may  have 
some  of  my  paint,  and  Red  will  give  you 
some  of  his.  Then  you'll  see  what  will 
happen."  So  Yellow  gave  him  a  little  yel- 
low paint,  and  Red  gave  him  a  little  red 
paint;  and  then,  before  the  wondering  eyes 
of  little  Orange,  appeared  his  own  beauti- 
ful color.  He  thanked  his  kind  friends,  and 
danced  away,  quite  happy,  and  much  wiser. 
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They  all  worked  very  hard,  and  towards 
morning  Jack  Frost  dashed  out  of  the 
woods  where  he  had  been  working.  "  Well 
done,"  he  cried.  Now  we  must  put  another 
coat  of  brightest  blue  on  the  sky,  and  paint 
a  beautiful  orange  in  the  east  for  the  sun. 
I  want  everything  very  bright  and  beautiful 
when  he  comes  to  see  our  work.  Then  I 
wish  some  of  you  would  put  a  brighter 
shade  of  purple  on  those  sheltered  asters 
that  are  to  open  this  morning.  The  sprites 
all  looked  at  one  another  in  dismay,  for 
Jack  Frost's  word  was  law,  but  how  could 
blue,  yellow,  orange  or  red  put  purple  upon 
the  asters? 

Little  Orange,  who  felt  very  wise  since 
learning  to  make  his  own  color,  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  I  believe  if  you  should  put 
something  with  blue,  it  would  make  purple." 
The  sprites  thought  this  very  funny;  but 
Jack  Frost  said,  "  You  must  not  laugh  at 
him,  he  is  right.  If  Red  and  Blue  will  stir 
their   paint   together,  we    will  have  a  very 


nice   purple."     So    Blue    and    Red    mixed 
•  their  paints;  and   right   before   the  staring 
surprised  elves,  it   became   purple.     Then 
they  scattered  to  their  work. 

At  length  the  sun  rose,  and  people  rubbed 
their  eyes.  When  they  looked  out  of  their 
windows  what  a  beautiful  world  they  saw! 
The  grass  sparkled  in  the  sun  as  though 
covered  with  diamonds.  The  trees  were 
bright  with  red,  orange  and  yellow,  and  the 
leaves  were  fluttering  gaily  in  the  breeze, 
thinking  what  beautiful  dresses  they  had  in 
which  to  leave  the  kind  trees,  and  go  to 
play  with  the  wind.  The  remaining  flowers 
seemed  brighter  than  ever;  especially  the 
asters.  Above  all  was  the  great  arch  of 
shining  blue;  and  the  sun,  which  had  risen 
from  the  glorious  east,  smiled  down  upon 
the  work  Jack  Frost  had  done. 

The  sprites,  looking  on  from  the  flowers, 
felt  well  repaid  for  their  labor,  and  curled 
up  for  another  day's  nap. 

Grace  A.  Chapin. 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 


"Very  many  thinkers  of  this  age, 
Aye,    many    Christian    teachers,    half     in 

heaven. 
Are  wrong  in  just  my  sense,  who 
Understand  our  nature  too  insularly;  as  if 
No  spiritual  counterpart  completed  it. 
Consummating  its  meaning,  rounding  all 
To  justice  and  perfection,  line  by  line, 
Form  by  form — nothing  single  nor  alone — 
The  great   below,    clenched    by   the   great 

above." 
As  the  greater  principle  must  always  con- 
tain the  less — so  Mrs.  Browning's  thought 
of  the  oneness  of  life,  both  external  and 
spiritual,  brings  us  to  the  idea  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  of  continuity  as 
illustrated  in  the  Kindergarten  and  in  the 
school. 

Froebel   says:     "The  clearer  the  thread 
which  runs    through    our    lives    backward. 


the  clearer  will  be  the  onward  glance  to  the 
goal." 

What  is  this  clue,  which  leads  from  the 
beginnings  of  child  life,  to  the  life  of  the 
man?  Look  for  it  as  carefully  as  we  may, 
we  shall  seldom  find  teachers  and  parents 
who  recognize  the  fact  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  sequence  in  the  objects  presented  for 
a  child  to  play  with — or  subjects  to  be 
studied — which  would  lead  from  a  caprice 
or  fickleness  of  childhood,  to  the  rational, 
practical  duties  of  men  and  women.  But 
at  the  outset  of  our  study,  we  must  not 
mistake  progress  in  one  direction,  however 
perfect,  for  that  development  which  at  each 
onward  step  gathers  up  all  the  varying  re- 
lations and  conditions  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  action  which  have  preceded. 

This  knowledge  in  the  child,  as  in  the 
adult,   must  come  mainly   through  a  study 
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■of  analogies.  Here,  the  highest  principles 
take  to  themselves  a  body  of  the  lowliest 
and  simplest  truths,  and  carried  in  the  heart 
and  mind,  are  in  due  time  born  into  the 
ultimate  things  of  life. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  the  "Advancement  of 
Learning,"  says  of  this  study  of  analogy: 
"Neither  are  the  respondences  of  nature 
mere  resemblances,  but  they  are  seals  and 
footsteps  of  nature,  impressed  upon  vari- 
ous subjects  and  objects.  Hitherto  this 
branch  of  science  (the  phenomena  of  anal- 
ogy) hath  not  been  cultivated  as  it  ought." 

Grindon,  in  his  treatise  on  "Life,"  writes, 
"A  man  may  be  a  very  good  chemist  as  to 
acquaintance  with  salts  and  acids;  he  may 
be  a  very  good  botanist,  as  concerns  the 
names  and  uses  of  plants;  but  this  is  only 
to  be  a  savant^  he  is  no  philosopher  till  he 
can  gather  new  insight  into  his  chemistry 
and  botany  by  virtue  of  its  analogies  with 
other  shapes  of  truth,  and  feel  the  central- 
ity  as  to  essentials  of  every  science.  *  *  * 
The  characteristic  of  the  true  philosopher, 
is  his  large  consciousness  of  what  is  proper 
to  the  race  in  general,  and  of  the  varied 
circumstances  which  pertain  to  its  expres- 
sion in  the  individual.  *  *  *  True, 
inductive,  poetic  analogy,  is  the  science  of 
the  connecting  principles  of  nature." 
Grindon  does  not  say  that  a  perception  of 
analogies  is  philosophy,  but  he  does  say 
that  true  philosophy — true  wisdom — rests 
primarily  on  broad  generalization,  and  a 
means  to  this  is  a  fine  and  lively  aptitude 
for  the  perception  of  the  relations  of  things 
as  developed  in  a  study  of  analogy.  We 
can  never  know  all  the  stories  which  crea- 
tion has  to  tell  us — we  can  never  with  our  fi- 
nite ear  grasp  all  her  subtle  harmonies,  but 
we  can  all  know  more  than  we  do  know  at 
the  present  time. 

The  old  Isis  stood  veiled  before  ordinary 
mortals,  but  to  her  true  lover  she  gave 
wonderful  glimpses  of  the  "all  that  has 
been,  and  all  that  shall  be." 


What  has  all  of  this  to  do  with  the  Kin- 
dergarten, Primary  and  Grammar  School — 
as  we  find  them  to-day?     Everything. 

Froebel  was  the  first  teacher  who  thought 
of  embodying  these  ideas  in  a  form  avail- 
able for  the  youngest  child.  This  idea  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  only  channel  which 
could  have  been  a  natural  one,  /.  e.,  the  ac- 
tivity of  play.  As  childhood  has  outlined 
this  play  in  all  ages,  it  reflects  the  whole 
scope  of  human  life,  both  in  its  outward 
expression  and  inner  feeling  and  thought — 
and  it  was  because  his  guidance  is  in  true 
harmony  with  the  child's  needs,  that  the 
results  which  Froebel  predicted  have  so 
often  been  realized. 

There  is  not  a  good  plan  of  work  with 
the  colored  balls,  which  is  not  "in  touch" 
with  every  other  gift  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  subject  of  school  study. 

There  is  not  an  occupation  which  to  a 
careful  observer  will  not  tell  more  or  less 
directly  the  story  of  all  which  has  preceded, 
as  well  as  sound  the  key-note  of  those  yet  to 
be  presented  to  the  child.  Thus  the  one 
cut  in  the  three  dimensions  of  the  two-inch 
cube  will  enable  the  child  to  recall  sooner 
or  later  during  the  play,  all  that  he  has 
perceived  of  number,  form,  direction,  posi- 
tion— indeed,  of  all  the  elementary  ideas 
which  were  offered  previously  in  a  some- 
what different  garb.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
idea  of  separation  gained  here  in  concrete 
forms,  becomes  typical  of  that  condition 
which  must  always  exist  in  any  growth — 
the  seed  breaks  through  its  coverings,  and 
seems  to  divide  itself  into  distinct  parts, 
each  having  its  function  in  the  growth  of 
the  whole  plant.  The  child's  desire  and 
thought  become  more  definite  and  find  new 
avenues  of  expression  in  word  and  in  deed, 
and  yet  these,  though  no  longer  a  part  of 
himself,  do  show  as  nothing  else  can  show, 
his  inner  life.  These  creations  again  are 
gathered  up  and  stand  for  representatives 
of  whole  classes  of  objects — as    when  we 
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have  many  kiiids  of  chairs,  engines,  etc., 
leading  out  from  that  which  was  near  and 
simple,  to  that  which  is  further  off  and 
more  complex  in  its  relationships — but 
never  for  one  instant  do  we  lose  the  thread 
of  Ariadne,  which  will  guide  us  through 
the  labyrinth. 

But  Froebel  gave  this  thought  for  the 
children  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
schools  as  well  as  to  the  Kindergarten. 
How  far  are  the  teachers  in  these  rooms 
making  use  of  this  idea  of  "comparing  and 
deducing  res£mblances" — and  helping  chil 
dren  to  feel  something  of  the  delight  which 
comes  from  even  a  glimpse  of  the  relation- 
ships of  truth. 

So  much  work  with  the  number  "ten"  or 
whatever  it  may  be — so  many  pages  in  the 
first  or  second  reader — so  much  drill  pre- 
paratory to  the  written  word — perhaps  a 
music  lesson  once  or  twice  a  week — so 
many  hours  of  "busy"  work,  which  the 
teacher  would  fain  guide,  had  she  the  time! 
Dear  friends,  does  it  not  look  barren?  does 
it   not   need   a   living   presence? 

But  what  can  we  do  about  it?  Doubtless 
there  are  living  teachers  in  many  school 
rooms,  and  in  spite  of — not  through,  or  by 
means  of — the  curriculum,  children  are  de- 
veloping. But  there  are  schools  where 
bread  is  given,  and  not  stones — when,  for 
example  the  inanities  of: 

Do  we  go  on.'' 

We  do  go  on. 

The  cat  sat  on  the  mat,  etc.,  etc. 


have  been  done  away  with,  and  when  the 
children  have  had  plants,  stories,  animals 
to  examine,  and  their  reading  has  been  an 
outgrowth  of  their  own  seeing,  when  the 
lessons  in  number  also  had  as  a  center  of 
interest  the  relations  of  number  in  living 
things;  where  the  old,  old  stories  which 
have  been  the  record  of  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  mankind  for  ages,  have  also  been 
found  to  contain  something  of  the  wisdom 
which  we  need  here  and  now;  where  the 
color  lessons  given  were  a  basis  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  historic  ornament  later  on;  and 
more  than  all,  where  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
first  Christmas  are  not  a  thing  of  senti- 
ment, kept  for  Sunday-school,  or  home,  but 
the  "good-will"  and  "peace"  do  show 
themselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  true  help- 
fulness; where  a  child  rejoices  over  the  at- 
tainments of  a  playmate,  even  though  he 
himself  may  be  the  loser;  where  even 
though  one  child  should  have  to  say  to 
himself,  "there  is  a  daily  beauty  in  that  life 
which  makes  me  ugly,"  still  he  rejoices  in 
it — and  strives  to  be  worthy  of  himself. 

Such,  I  take  it,  is  some  of  Froebel's  idea 
of  continuity  —  an  orderly  progression, 
which,  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
collates,  balances  and  harmonizes  each 
truth  and  good  with  every  other  expression 
of  truth  and  goodness,  until  life  itself  shall 
stand  as  an  expression  of  Unity — love  to 
God  and  love  to  man. 

Alice  H.  Putnam. 

Chicago,  III. 


BABY'S    DESSERT. 


Baby  at  the  dining-table. 
Sitting  in  her  wee,  high  chair, 

Saw  a  ray  of  golden  sunshine 
Gilding  all  the  silver  there; 

And  her  eyes  were  sparkling,  laughing, 
As  she  saw  the  radiant  light. 


Soon  it  fell  upon  her  teaspoon, 
.\nd  she  grasped  it  with  delight. 

To  her  mouth  the  baby  lifted 
The  bright  spoon,  as  if  to  dine, 

Saying:   "See,  mamma,  I've  swallowed 
A  whole  spoonful  of  sunshine." 

— Babylartd. 
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QUIET    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


A  baby,  if  normal,  is  both  free  and  quiet, 
but  before  the  Kindergarten  age  is  reached, 
the  contractions  and  waste  of  forces  has 
begun.  How  sure,  then,  should  the  Kinder- 
gartner  be,  of  her  own  quiet,  free  equilib- 
rium, to  be  a  true  leader  to  them  ! 

Before  she  leaves  her  home  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten, she  should  quietly  examine  her 
own  state.  Does  she  stait  in  repose?  Does' 
she  lift  her  heart  up,  above  her  personal 
cares  and  anxieties  into  the  big  warm  Quiet 
which  is  always  waiting  for  those  who  seek 
it? 

Are  her  muscles  free  and  full  of  new  life 
from  a  peaceful  night? 

If  these  things  are  not  as  they  should  be, 
the  Kindergartner's  first  duty  is  to  look  to 
the  causes,  and  correct  the  effects  which 
will  so  surely  prove  obstacles  to  the  best 
development  of  the  little  children  in  her 
charge. 

As  Kindergarten  opens,  there  should  be 
a  feeling  of  cheerful  peace  over  the  children. 

Can  the  Kindergartner  make  this  possi- 
ble if  her  own  condition  is  not  right? 

Few  mornings  but  bring  some  little  snarl 
to  be  unraveled,  some  wee  cloud  to  be  dis- 
persed. These  things  are  easily  accom- 
plished through  the  wonderful  teachings 
upon  which  all  true  Kindergartners  rely; 
but  the  ease  with  which  they  are  done,  not 
only  regulates  the  amount  of  gain  each  ex- 
perience brings  the  child,  but  adds  to  the 
Kindergartner  fresh  strength  instead  of 
wearing  upon  her  mind  and  body  in  a  way 
which  leaves  her  jaded  and  worn  at  the  end 
of  the  morning.  To  do  all  possible  to  de- 
velop the  children  like  the  quietly  growing 
flowers  of  a  garden,  she  must  work  only  ivith 
her  stiperfluous  force. 

Children  are  most  susceptible  to  repose, 
most  easily  affected  by  its  reverse.  Strain, 
inside  or  outside,  mental  or  physical,  will 


often  prevent  the  immediate  conquest  of  an 
obstinate  or  unloving  child.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  to  invite  obedience;  nothing  to 
draw  the  wayward  little  one  back  to  its  true 
state  of  love  and  willingness. 

Dr.  Huntington,  in  a  valuable  pamphlet 
called  Unconscious  Tuition,  shows  very 
definitely  that  the  power  of  an  educator 
may  be  gauged  at  once  upon  viewing  him 
at  work,  by  the  ease  with  which  he  com- 
mands and  instructs.  The  power  of  a  com- 
mand exists  largely  in  the  quality  of  its 
quiet. 

To  speak  in  a  low  tone  is  not  half  of  what 
we  need  for  real  quiet.  The  quiet  must  be 
within,  then  however  active  or  vigorous  the 
utterance,  the  true  repose  will  be  in  it  be- 
cause it  is  behind  it. 

The  rapidity  with  which  little  children 
leave  their  first  state  of  freedom  from  con- 
tractions depends  on  many  conditions. 
The  normal  child  is  far  more  free  at  seven 
than  the  abnormal  at  half  that  age.  The 
contractions  come  very  early  if  the  child 
is  of  a  highly-strung  temperament.  How- 
ever we  find  each  one,  if  we  have  true  re- 
pose, we  are  thus  able  to  help  them  all. 

Let  them  know  how  to  keep  their  bodies 
free  and  quiet,  by  leading  them  to  find  it  in 
nature. 

Johnnie,  what  was  the  stillest  thing  you 
saw  on  the  way  to  Kindergarten  this  morn- 
ing? 

Perhaps  he  says  a  stone.  Then  you  an- 
swer, "  Yes,  the  stone  is  very  still.  All 
winter  long  it  will  stay  quite  where  it  is  un- 
less some  one  lifts  it  from  its  bed.  The 
rain  will  come  upon  it,  and  the  hail;  the 
snow  will  cover  it  with  a  soft  white  blanket, 
and  the  wind  will  sometimes  sing  a  very 
loud  song  over  its  head;  yet  the  stone  will 
stay  on  quite  still.  Now  let  us  see  if  we 
can  be  as  quiet  and  heavy  in  our  chairs." 
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Thus  the  child  is  led  unconsciously  to 
the  big  law  of  repose,  by  finding  it  all  in 
play  in  nature. 

Johnnie  might  be  the  stone,  and  several 
others  the  rain,  hail,  snow  and  wind,  repre- 
senting each  their  own  element  in  an  order- 
ly way,  while  he  remains  still  and  heavy  like 
the  stone  itself. 

Oftentimes  disorder  in  the  circle  will 
originate  with  some  oneQ child's  being  in  a 
contracted  state.  His  hands  are  twisting 
and  twirling  on  his  hips,  or  his  feet  abouf 
each  other;  as  the  nervous  action  increases 
he  more  or  less  accidently  touches  his  next 
door  neighbor  in  a  way  which  is  irritating 
because  it  comes  from  irritation,  and  thus 
the  circle  is  affected. 

Then  look  over  your  circle  as  soon  as  it 
is  formed,  and  if  there  are  symptoms  of 
such  a  condition  suggest  one  of  these  plays 
which  tend  to  lead  the  children  into  nature's 
quiet. 

"  Will  each  be  a  spray  of  golden  rod 
with  heavily  nodding  head?  Hush!  the 
golden  rod  is  so  quiet!  It  nods  to  the  right, 
it  nods  to  the  left.  We  close  our  eyes  that 
we  may  see  only  what  we  are  playing." 

These  games  will  entirely  fail  if  the  Kin- 
dergartner  has  not  her  own  repose.  If  she 
has  it  they  are  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
practical  help,  both  to  herself  and  the 
children. 

When  a  child  is   asked  to   choose  a  play 


or  gift,  we  often  find  demonstrations  of  mis- 
directed force.  Perhaps  it  is  a  finger  and 
thumb  rubbed  continuously,  quite  often  a 
finger  turned  right  and  left  in  the  other 
half-closed  hand.  Whatever  the  case,  let 
us  in  one  [of  nature's  many  ways  lead  the 
little  one  out  of  it.  Let  him,  with  bowed 
head  and  loosely  hanging  arms  and  fingers, 
impersonate  a  tiny  new-born  fern,  and 
gently  unroll,  when  the  fern  will  be  quietly 
greeted  by  the  circle  and  asked  to  choose 
the  game.  Should  the  child  backslide  into 
the  nervous  twisting,  the  Kindergartner  says 
with  quiet  surprise,  "  Oh,  ferns  do  not  do 
that,"  etc. 

In  the  direction  of  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions it  is  found  with  surprise  how  freely 
everything  is  simplified  by  a  full  repose. 

Use  few  words,  never  repeat;  but  give- 
each  direction  with  quiet  certainty  that  it 
will  be  understood  and  intelligently  obeyed. 

If  the  children  show  signs  of  contraction, 
at  once  stop  the  lesson  for  one  of  quiet 
alone,  returning  in  the  cleared  atmosphere 
to  the  purpose  of  the  morning. 

Were  these  simple  and  natural  ways  daily 
remembered  and  executed,  there  would  be 
fewer  flushed  faces  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  and  a  smaller  number  of  Kinder- 
gartners  who,  though  happy  and  earnest  in 
their  work,  do  not  grow  young  and  fresh 
amongst  its  delights. 

Boston.  Annie  Payson  Call. 


Rock  a  bye,  baby. 

The  moon  is  a  cradle, 
A  white,  silver  cradle  swung  up  in  the  sky; 
The  clouds  are  the  pillows,  so  soft  and  so 
downy, 

The  bright  stars  are  candles, 

Rock  a  bye,  bye. 

Rock  a  bye,  baby. 
The  flowers  are  sleeping. 
The  birdies  are  resting,  no  longer  they  fly; 


But  up   in   the    tree  tops  are  cuddled  to- 
gether. 

Their  tired  wings  folded, 
Rock  a  bye,  bye. 

Rock  a  bye,  baby, 

My  birdie  is  tired. 
Play  time  is  over  and  sleepy  time's  nigh; 
The    Sandman    is    coming   to    take  you  to 

Close,  little  eyelids,        [dream-land. 

Rock  a  bye,  bye. 

Gertrude  T.  Clark. 
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PRIMARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Application  of  Kindergarten  Principles. 


Work:    "be  strong  and  work,  saith  the  lord,   for  i  am  with  you." — IV. 


Impelled  and  urged  by  their  nervous  en- 
ergy children  grow.  They  must  act,  must 
exercise  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  they 
are  inexperienced  and  without  reason  to 
guide  them  in  expending  this  growing 
power;  therefore,  to  mature  minds  belongs 
the  obligation  of  leading  them  into  happy, 
desirable  channels  of  action.  At  this  early 
stage,  a  child's  wrong-doing  may  generally 
be  traced  to  undirected  energies,  the  result 
of  blind  reaching  after  satisfaction.  There- 
fore precepts  are  futile  and  unsuitable 
guides  to  young  minds  and  hearts. 

Instead  of  the  vague,  meaningless  phrase 
"be  good"  (which  is  usually  to  be  inter- 
preted "don't  bother  grown-up  people,") 
definite  direction,  given  with  tact  and  gen- 
tleness, like,  "do  this,  and  this,"  is  due  to 
every  little  groping  soul.  It  is  not  the  time 
to  expect  right  action  founded  on  abstract 
principle.  It  is  the  time  for  the  unconscious, 
involuntary  doing  of  the  right,  resulting 
from  being  led  into  defined  and  attractive 
paths. 

In  the  child  may  be  started  every  quality 
desirable  in  the  man,  if  we  but  find  the  a, 
b,  c  of  each  quality.  Love  of  intelligent, 
useful  activity  or  honest  work,  and  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  are  the  fundamen- 
tals of  character  building,  of  true  citizen- 
ship and  a  religious  life. 

Therefore,  begin  early  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren into  suitable  child  occupation,  such  as 
will  be  attractive,  that  work  and  happiness 
may  be  associated  in  their  thought,  and 
thus  they  will  learn  to  regard  work  as  a 
blessing. 

Later,  the  habits  unconsciously  formed, 
will  be  the  docile  servants  of  the  developed 
will. 


FIRST    SUNDAY. 

Greeting  Song — Sunshine  Song — Prayer 
— Placing  flowers — Christmas  Song — Talk 
— New  Text — Closing  Song. 

The  children  are  now  so  much  at  home, 
Miss  Jessie  thinks  they  may  vary  their  po- 
sitions by  first  sitting  so  as  to  form  a  large 
ring — which  will  give  them  room  to  move 
about  easily  while  shaking  hands — and  after- 
ward coming  close  about  her. 

After  the  greeting  and  sunshine  songs 
the  piano  softly  gives  the  prayer,  and  as  it 
is  recognized,  all  assume  the  attitude  of 
prayer  and  sing  the  "Thank  You." 

The  flowers  are  attended  to  then,  while 
the  piano  plays  soothingly,  the  children 
bring  their  chairs  and  sit  around  Miss  Jes- 
sie, the  older  children  waiting  till  the  little 
ones  are  seated.  The  music  is  intended  to 
quiet  and  control,  to  counteract  any  over- 
eagerness  and  disorderly  action,  hence  they 
involuntarily  place  the  chairs  easily  and 
quietly. 

The  Christmas  song  is  played  and  the 
children  volunteer  to  tell  its  meaning. 
Some  remember  a  few  words  and  others 
more,  finally  with  Miss  Jessie's  help,  the 
whole  story  is  reviewed  and  sung.  This 
song  naturally  leads  to  a  talk  on  the  Christ- 
Child  when  a  youth — that  he  worked  and 
became  a  workingman.  He  came  to  show 
all  that  it  makes  people  happy  to  work. 
Once  he  said,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto 
and  I  work."  By  next  Sunday  they  are  to 
find  out  what  was  the  work  he  did  every 
day  with  his  hands. 

All  try  again  to  sing  the  Christmas  song, 
seated  so  close  together  it  will  save  confu- 
sion for  Miss  Jessie  to  go  to  them  to  shake 
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hands  good-bye,  so  they  stand  and  wait  for 
her. 

Thus  all  through  the  morning  is  disorder 
prevented  by  anticipating  the  possibility  of 
it  and  skillfully  supplying  conditions  that 
shall  bring  about  order. 

SECOND    SUNDAY. 

Placing  flowers — Song,  All  Things  Bright, 
etc., — Prayer — Greeting  Song — Christmas 
Song — Talk — New  Text — Envelopes  and 
notes — Teacher  sings  new  closing  song. 

The  children,  as  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
are  seated  in  a  ring  till  time  for  the  talk, 
when  to  soft  music  they  arrange  their  chairs 
in  half  circles  about  Miss  Jessie. 

The  Christmas  song  is  recalled  and  sung, 
then  follows  conversation.  The  children 
have  found  that  the  little  Christ-Child  be- 
came a  carpenter — that  he  worked  with  his 
hands  every  day.  "Now,"  says  Miss  Jessie, 
"we  are  going  to  be  every  day  workers,  too. 
We  no  longer  are  to  bring  mamma's  and 
papa's  money  to  Sunday-school,  but  we  are 
to  have  an  every  day  work  and  earn  our 
money,  then  it  will  be  ours  to  give.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  children?  And  then, 
too,  you  shall  say  what  is  best  to  do  with 
this  money  we  earn.  For  the  money  earned 
with  head,  hands  and  feet  is  to  help  us  show 
true  love  in  some  way,  for  somebody. 
Think  about  this — talk  it  over  with  mamma 
and  we  will  decide  next  Sunday. 


Be  strong  and  work,  saith  the  Lord. 


How  EARNED, 


Name 


And  now  what  do  you   think  of  these  as 
helps?"     (Holds  up   an    envelope.)     Chil- 


dren exclaim,  "Are  they  for  us?"  "Am  I  to 
have  some?"  and  finally  all  clap  for  joy 
when  told  each  is  to  have  a  package — one 
envelope  to  be  used  each  Sunday — to  hold 
the  money  and  to  have  written  on  it  how 
the  money  was  earned.  Each  is  given  an 
envelope  to  look  at  while  Miss  Jessie  ex- 
plains its  meaning. 

First,  at  the  top  you  see  some  writing? 
That  is  a  letter  from  our  Father's  book,  and 
it  is  this:  "Be  strong  and  work,  saith  the 
Lord." 

Isn't  that  just  the  kind  we  want  for  this 
envelope?  What  do  you  see  next?  Two 
words, — they  are,  "How  earned,"  and  that 
means  mamma  or  some  one  must  write 
there  what  you  did  to  earn  your  money. 
Do  you  see  any  more?  One  word?  That 
is  "name."  Your  name  is  to  be  written 
there  so  I  can  know  who  was  so  strong  and 
loving.  We  now  know  what  to  do,  and  I'll 
sing  to  you  before  you  leave  about  our 
every  day  work.  When  you  learn  this  new 
song,  we  will  sing  it  together  every  Sunday 
just  before  going  home.     She  sings: 

'Tn  the  week  before  us, 
In  our  work  and  play, 
Let  us  all  be  loving. 
Working  every  day, 
Try  to  help  our  mothers 
With  the  hands  and  feet. 
Make  the  week  a  glad  one. 
Filled  with  service  sweet." 
— Afodified  song  from  Kindergarten  Chimes. 

"Here  is  a  note  for  each  mamma  telling 
how  to  help  you  find  some  work  every 
week,  and  also  to  help  you  find  out  about 
the  loving,  kind  things  the  Christ-Child  did 
when  a  man." 

THIRD    SUNDAY. 

Greeting  Song — Placing  the  flowers — 
Christmas  Song  —  Envelopes  read — New 
Prayer — Talk — New  Picture— Teacher  sings 
new  closing  song. 

After  the  introductory  exercises  with  the 
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children  seated  in  a  ring,  Miss  Jessie  has 
them  bring  their  chairs  close  and  then  reads 
aloud  every  envelope.  This  she  does  not 
allow  to  consume  very  much  time, — does  it 
quickly  and  looking  at  the  child  whose  en- 
velope she  is  reading.  She  finds  the  following 
on  them:  By  carrying  kindling  for  mamma 
— by  placing  chairs  to  table  every  day — by 
helping  to  make  the  bed— by  placing  papa's 
slippers  for  him  every  evening — by  picking 
up  playthings  off  the  floor  when  through 
playing — by  putting  night  clothes  away 
every  morning — by  going  errands — by  keep- 
ing teeth  brushed — by  helping  to  amuse 
little  sister — by  carrying  coal  in  his  little 
wagon — by  buttoning  his  shoes — by  helping 
to  dress — by  obeying  promptly — by  being 
prompt  to  school,  etc. 

The  children  are  radiant  over  Miss  Jes- 
sie's  enthusiastic    commendations.     "Chil- 
dren,"   says    Miss   Jessie,  "We  want  to  do 
this  right  along,  and  I  think  we'd  better  ask 
the  Great  Father  to  help  his  little  children, 
by  giving  them  much  love  and  strength  so 
they  will  always  want  to  work.     Don't  you? 
I  can   tell  you  a  way  to    ask   and  you  may 
ask  after  me — this  way  you'll  learn  to  ask 
by  yourselves: 
"Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  night. 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light, 
For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care. 
And  all  that  makes  this  world  so  fair. 

Help  us  to  see  what  we  may  do, 
To  be  to  each  one  sweet  and  true; 
And  all  the  time  in  work  or  play, 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day." 
— Modified  song  from  Kindergarten    Chimes. 

Following  this  is  the  talk  about  the  won- 
derfully kind  things  the  Christ-Child  did 
when  a  man.  As  illustration  of  it  Miss 
Jessie  shows  a  picture  of  him  blessing  little 
children, — and  much  pleased  are  they  to 
learn  that  the  picture  has  been  given  them 
and  is  to  hang  on  their  wall, — it  being  a 
companion  picture  to  the   one  of  the  "Na- 


tivity." "Children,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
our  money?  who  has  thought  about  it?" 
Some  have,  others  have  not.  One  says, 
"Mamma  didn'tknow,  and  I  couldn't  think." 
A  few  have  suggestions,  and  Robert's  they 
all  finally  decide  upon:  "To  use  the  money 
to  buy  as  many  Christmas  presents  as  pos- 
sible, every  year  for  little  children  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  any."  Next 
Sunday  they  are  to  bring  a  picture  of  some- 
body working.  Miss  Jessie  dismisses  them 
with  the  new  closing  song. 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

Greeting  Song — Sunshine  Song — Placing 
flowers — New  Prayer — Christmas  Song — 
Envelopes  read — Examining  pictures — Talk 
— Closing  Song. 

Miss  Buckland,  in  her  "Use  of  Stories  in 
the  Kindergarten,"  says;  "The  repetition  of 
a  story  is  not  tedious  to  children.  They 
delight  in  an  old  story,  for  all  the  world  is 
new  to  them,  and  they  seek  a  rest  from  nov- 
elty in  familiarity;  just  as  when  the  world 
grows  old  to  us,  we  seek  a  change  from 
monotony  in  novelty.  An  old  story  has  a 
growing  influence  upon  children,  whilst  the 
first  effect  of  a  new  story  is  often  scarcely 
felt." 

The  same  principle  holds  true  in  regard 
to  songs,  for  they  should  be  to  the  children 
stories  set  to  music;  otherwise  they  are 
meaningless  and  sung  mechanically.  There- 
fore, the  time  spent  in  singing  old  songs 
intelligently  deepens  past  impressions  and 
keeps  them  vividly  before  the  mind. 

If  the  song  is  always  full  of  new  mean- 
ing to  the  teacher,  it  will  never  be  sung 
carelessly.  So,  while  the  hour  is  too  short 
to  sing  all  old  songs  every  Sunday,  they 
may  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  new 
thought,  and  with  the  aim  of  not  allowing 
any  one  song  to  be  forgotten.  The  songs 
should  be  as  vital  a  part  of  the  exercises  as 
the  conversation  or  story. 

The  words  of  the  song  should  be  in  child 
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language,  thefdrm  as  poetic  as  is  consistent 
with  the  special  purpose  of  making  the  idea 
clear  to  the  child's  mind.  If  both  cannot 
be  combined  the  decision  must  be  in  favor 
of  the  simplest  words.  Music  of  a  good 
order  and  suited  to  the  particular  sentiment 
is,  at  this  stage.,  of  greater  importance  than 
a  perfect  style  of  poetry,  because  it  reaches 
more  readily  the  child's  higher  emotions. 

To-day  the  idea  emphasized  is  that  by 
all  work  some  one  is  benefited — that  most 
workmen    are    working    for  some  one.      In 


regard  to  the  pictures  brought,  the  children 
are  questioned  as  to  who  is  working  and  for 
whom,  and  who  will  be  the  happier  for.  it. 
They  find  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  work- 
ers, those  who  have  some  one  in  view  while 
working  and  those  who  have  not. 

Who    is    it    that    is    working  always  for 
others? 

Yes,  our   Father — and  his  Book   tells  us, 
^^  Behold,  this  is  the  joy  of  his  way''' 

Anna  E.  Bryan. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


LESSONS  IN  WHEAT. 


From  the  kernel  of  grain  to  the  baker- 
shop  seems  a  long  road  to  travel  for  little 
ones,  but  they  actually  do  it  in  Kindergar- 
ten, learning  every  step  of  the  way  of  the 
useful  and  beautiful. 

Here  are  the  lessons  in  wheat  which  I 
have  given  to  my  children,  the  gift  work 
being  largely  used  in  the  illustrations: 

Monday  I  began  by  asking  the  children 
"where  bread  came  from?"  They  readily 
replied,  "from  wheat."  I  then  invited  some 
one  to  bring  me  "our  little  wheat  field," 
and  Edith  quickly  went  to  the  sunny  win- 
dow, and  found  the  glass  of  water,  whose 
lace  net  covering  was  almost  hidden  by  the 
fresh  green  blades  of  wheat. 

"Well  "  said  Deems,  "that  would  make 
good  grass,  but  it  don't  look  like  bread!" 
"Quite  right.  Deems,"  said  I,  "before  we 
could  get  bread  from  this  it  would  have  to 
blossom  and  bear  seed."  I  then  showed  a 
head  of  wheat  which  the  children  examined 
with  interest,  peering  into  the  "little  cra- 
dles" (as  Clara  called  them),  to  see  how 
snugly  the  grains  were  wrapped.  As  some 
of  the  children  were  anxious  to  take  the 
grains  out  of  the  head,  I  let  them  have  a 
box  of  loose  grains  to  handle  and  look  at. 
Edward  liad  been  in  the  country,  and  so 
could    show  us   how  high    tlie  wheat   grew; 


and  also  told  us  that  "the  farmer  don't 
plant  his  over  water  as  we  do;  he  puts  it  in 
the  ground."  I  then  told  a  story  of  a 
farmer  who  had  some  waste  land  which  he 
wished  to  convert  into  a  wheat  field.  He 
first  cleared  it  of  stones,  and  then  lest  the 
cows  and  horses  trample  his  field,  he  fenced 
it  in.  Here  I  gave  each  child  some  of  the 
Kallmann  Second  Gift  beads,  six  2-inch 
and  a  quantity  of  i-inch  sticks.  Each 
fenced  in  a  field  5  inches  square,  placing  a 
cube,  cylinder  and  ball  on  each  2-inch  stick, 
and  using  these  for  corner  posts  and  gate- 
way, while  the  i-inch  sticks  held  cylinders 
and  filled  the  intervening  spaces.  After 
the  field  was  securely  fenced,  I  showed  pic- 
tures of  a  plow  and  harrow,  told  their  uses, 
and  we  played  plow  and  harrowed  our 
field,  singing,  "Would  you  know  how  does 
the  farmer  plow  his  field  in  the  spring." 

In  clay  we  made  a  cylindrical  measure  for 
the  farmer's  use  in  taking  wheat  from  the  bin. 

The  second  day  we  used  the  Fourth  Gift, 
making  grain  bins  for  the  farmer;  taking 
pains  to  build  them  securely  lest  the  rats 
and  mice  get  in;  these  we  filled  with  real 
wheat,  to  the  children's  delight. 

They  then  took  turns  showing  me  how 
the  farmer  would  sow  wlieat,  singing  as  they 
sowed. 
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The  third  day  we  played  the  wheat  had 
grown,  blossomed  and  gone  to  seed, — here 
Pearl  went  to  our  bundle  of  grains  and  se- 
lected a  wheat  head  to  show  how  wheat 
looks  when  ready  for  reaping. 


S/c/^/e,        ^i^"^ 


J3c\yr^  or/^ 


Children  showed  motion  of  reaping.  I 
passed  around  a  picture  of  a  sickle,  and 
with  a  small  half-inch  ring  and  one  inch 
stick  each  represented  a  sickle.  Of  course 
thrashing  followed  the  reaping,  and  the 
children  were  quick  to  tell  me  why  it  must 
not  be  done  in  the  field,  of  the  dirt  and 
sticks  that  would  mix  with  the  wheat  if  it 
were  done  there;  so  with  sticks  we  repre- 
sented the  shed  where  our  wheat  was 
threshed.  We  then  put  it  in  bags,  placed 
these  on  our  wheelbarrow  (made  with  sticks 
and  a  ring),  and  took  it  to  the  barn.  Some 
of  it  we  put  in  grain  bins,  the  rest  we  saved 
to  take  to  the  miller. 

As  Deems  was  anxious  to  see  if  he 
"could  taste  flour  in  wheat,"  we  passed  the 
box  of  loose  grains  and  chewed  some.  In 
paper  folding  and  cutting  we  then  repre- 
sented the  barn  with  its  "big  double  doors." 

The  fourth  day  we  showed  graham  and 
white  flour,  graham  and  white  bread,  told 
them  which  had  more  wheat  in  it,  which 
was  more  nutritious,  etc. 

Showed  picture  of  mill,  water-gate,  wheel, 
and  mill  stones,  telling  their  uses. 

So  our  farmer  started  for  the  mill;  with 
half-inch  rings  we  made  "a  shining  river  go 


winding  in  and  out,"  then  with  a  half-inch 
ring  and  two  cylinders  we  made  "a.  bridge 
across  the  water."  In  folding  we  made  a 
pin-wheel  and  brought  out  that  "as  breath 
turns  the  pin-wheel,  so  water  turns  the  mill 
wheel." 

Monday  the  children  were  eager  to  "hear 
some  more  about  the  farmer,"  so  continu- 
ing the  story  and  using  the  Fourth  Gift,  I 
gave  a  lesson  similar  to  that  on  "water 
power"  in  The  Kindergarten  for  No- 
vember, 1890.  We  played  the  farmer's 
grain  was  all  ground,  part  into  graham, 
part  into  white  flour;  put  into  bags  and  taken 
home.  Using  as  songs  "The  Mill-Wheels  are 
Turning"  and  "Round  and  Round  it  Goes." 
— (Hubbard's  Songs  and  Games  pp.  151.) 

On  Tuesday  I  told  the  children  of  the 
farmer's  little  daughter,  Bessie,  how  eagerly 
she  had  watched  the  growth  of  the  grain, 
and  of  her  interest  when  she  learned  it  was  to 
be  made  into  flour;  and  how  her  father  had 
promised  to  take  her  to  town,  where  in  a 
baker's  shop  she  might  see  some  of  the 
good  things  that  were  made  from  wheat.    I 
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used  the  Third  Gift  and  gave  each  child 
eight  square  planes;  with  these  they  illus- 
trated my  story  as  I  told  them  what  Bessie 
saw  on  her  way  to  the  baker's — starting 
with  the  furniture  of  her  own  little  room 
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and  going  on  till  we  reached  the  tall  build- 
ings in  town. 

Wednesday,  with  the  Fourth  Gift,  they 
made  the  baker  sequence  so  far  as  the 
mixing  trough,  going  on  with  the  story. 

Thursday  each  child  received  a  four-inch 
square  of  white  paper  and  sixteen  small 
half-inch  rings.  We  played  the  paper  was 
a  marble  top  table,  and  with  the  rings  rep- 
resented a  carved  border  about  it.  This 
was  the  table  Bessie  saw  at  the  baker's;  on 
it  we  placed  three  small  plates  (rings),  one 
large  and  one  middle-sized  plate,  on  the 
small  plates  we  placed  sea  beans  for  jelly 
cake,  on  the  middle-sized  plate,  lentels  for 
brown  cookies,  and  on  the  large  plate  some 
shiny  brownish  shells  that  looked  exactly 
like  rolls.  Then  we  sang  the  baker's  song, 
using  the  tune  in  the  Hubbard  Song  Book, 
but  changing  the  words: 

"Now,  my  child,  would  have  us  baking, 
Little  cakes  of  our  own  making, 
Pat  the  cakes  so  soft  and  white, 
Make  them  round  and  smooth  and  light. 


"Baker  says,  'Quick  bring  each  cake, 
If  the  oven  is  cold  they  will  not  bake.' 
Baker,  here  are  the  cakes  so  fine. 
Bake  them  well  for  this  child  of  mine. 

"I'll  shove  them  in  where  they  will  not  burn, 
To  golden  brown  they  soon  will  turn; 
Now,  at  last,  the  cakes  are  done, 
Thank   you,  good  baker,    and  home  we'll 
run." 

The  children  were  so  pleased  with  their 
tables  that  we  did  not  disturb  them  till  time 
to  put  the  work  away. 

I  wished  to  review  the  two  weeks'  work, 
so  Friday  with  sticks  we  made  Bessie's 
house  and  a  tree  under  which  she  sat  while 
she  told  her  playmates  "the  story  of  the 
wheat."  Then  my  children  took  turns  tell- 
ing me  what  Bessie  must  have  said. 

They  were  so  thoroughly  interested  in 
their  two  week's  work  that  hardly  a  day 
passes  without  some  one  asking  for  "the 
farmer  story  over  again." 

F.  E.  Mann, 

New   York  City. 


THE    GIFT    THAT    NONE    COULD    SEE. 


"  There  are  silver  pines  on  the  window-pane, 

A  forest  of  them,"  said  he; 
"  And  a  huntsman  is  there  with  a  silver  horn, 

Which  he  bloweth  right  merrily. 

"And  there  are  a  flock  of  silver  ducks 

A-flying  over  his  head; 
And  a  silver  sea  and  a  silver  hill 

In  the  distance  away,"  he  said. 

"And  all  of  this  is  on  the  window-pane, 
My  pretty  mamma,  true  as  true  !  " 

She  lovingly  smiled,  but  she  looked  not  up, 
And  faster  her  needle  flew. 

A  dear  little  fellow  the  speaker  was — 

Silver  and  jewels  and  gold, 
Lilies  and  roses  and  honey- flowers, 

In  a  sweet  little  bundle  rolled. 
( 
He  stood  by  the  frosty  window-pane 

'Til  he  tired  of  the  silver  trees, 


The  huntsman  blowing  his  silver  horn, 
The  hills  and  the  silver  seas; 

And  he  breathed  on  the  flock  of  silver  ducks, 

'Til  he  melted  them  quite  away; 
And  he  saw  the  street,  and  the  people  pass — 

And  the  morrow  was  Christmas  day. 

"  The  children  are  out,  and  laugh  and  shout, 

I  know  what  it's  for,"  said  be; 
"And  they're  dragging  along,  my  pretty  mamma, 

A  fir  for  a  Christmas-tree." 

He  came  and  stood  by  his  mother's  side: 

"To-night  it  is  Christmas  eve, 
And  is  there  a  gift  some  where  for  me, 

Gold  mamma,  do  you  believe?  " 

Still  the  needle  sped  in  her  slender  hands: 

"  My  little  sweetheart,"  said  she, 
"The  Christ-Child  has  planned  this  Christmas  for  you 

His  gift  that  you  cannot  see." 
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The  boy  looked  up  with  a  sweet,  wise  look 

On  his  beautiful  baby-face: 
"Then  my  stocking  I'll  hang  for  the  Christ-Child's  gift 

To-night,  in  the  chimney-place." 

On  Christmas  morning  the  city  through, 
The  children  were  queens  and  kings. 

With  their  royal  treasuries  bursting  o'er 
With  wonderful,  lovely  things. 

But  the  merriest  child  in  the  city  full, 

And  the  fullest  of  all  with  glee. 
Was  the  one  whom  the  dear  Christ-Child  had  brought 

The  gift  that  he  could  not  see. 

■"  Quite  empty  it  looks,  oh,  my  gold  mamma, 

The  stocking  I  hung  last  night !  " 
"  So,  then,  it  is  full  of  the  Christ-Child's  gift," 

And  she  smiled  'til  his  face  grew  bright. 

"  Now,  sweetheart,"  she  said,  with  a  patient  look 

On  her  delicate,  weary  face, 
"  I  must  go  and  carry  my  sewing  home. 

And  leave  thee  a  little  space. 

^'  Now  stay  with  thy  sweet  thoughts,  heart's  delight, 

And  I  soon  will  be  back  to  thee." 
"I'll  play  while  your  gone,  my  pretty  mamma. 

With  my  gift  that  I  cannot  see." 

He  watched  his  mother  pass  down  the  street: 
Then  he  looked  at  the  window-pane. 

Where  a  garden  of  new  frost-flowers  had  bloomed, 
While  he  on  his  bed  had  lain. 

Then  he  tenderly  took  up  his  empty  sock, 

And  quietly  sat  awhile, 
Holding  it  fast,  and  eyeing  it 

With  his  innocent,  trusting  smile. 

^'I  am  tired  of  waiting,"  he  said  at  last; 

"  I  think  I  will  go  and  meet 
My  pretty  mamma,  and  come  with  her 

A  little  way  down  the  street. 


"  And  I'll  carry  with  me,  to  keep  it  safe, 

My  gift  that  I  cannot  see." 
And  down  the  street,  'mid  the  chattering  crowd, 

He  trotted  right  merrily. 

"  And  where  are  you  going,  dear  little  man?  " 
They  called  to  him  as  he  passed, 

"That  empty  stocking  why  do  you  hold 
In  your  little  hand  so  fast?  " 

Then  he  looked  atj;hem  with  honest  eyes. 

And  answered  sturdily: 
"  My  stocking  is  full  to  the  top,  kind  sirs, 

Of  the  gift  that  I  cannot  see." 

They  would  stare  and  laugh,  but  he  trudged  along 
With  his  stocking  fast  in  his  hand: 

'  'And  I  wonder  why  'tis  that  the  people  all 
Seem  not  to  understand!  " 

"Oh  my  heart's  little  flower  ! "   she  cried  to  him, 

A-hurrying  down  the  street; 
"And  why  are  you  out  on  the  street  alone? 

And  where  are  you  going,  my  sweet  ?" 

"  I  was  coming  to  meet  you,  my  pretty  mamma, 

With  my  gift  that  I  cannot  see; 
But  tell  me  why  that  the  people  laugh 

And  stare  at  my  gift  and  me  ?  " 

Like  the  Maid  to  her  Son,  in  the  altar-piece. 

So  loving  she  looked  and  mild: 
"  Because,  dear  heart,  of  all  that  you  met, 

Not  one  was  a  little  child." 

O  thou  who  art  grieving  at  Christmas-tide, 

The  lesson  is  meant  for  thee: 
That  thou  may'st  get  Christ's  lovliest  gifts 

In  ways  thou  canst  not  see; 

And  how,  although  no  earthly  good 

Seems  into  thy  lot  to  fall. 
Hast  thou  a  trusting,  child-like  heart, 

Thou  hast  the  best  of  all. 


Republished  by  request  from  yanuary  Wide  Awake,  1882. 


Mary  E.  Wilkins. 


Froebel  may  be  called  "the  discoverer  of 
childhood,"  because  he  had  the  philosophic 
insight  to  trace  back  to  their  beginnings  in 
infancy,  the  germ-period  of  life,  all  the  af- 
fections of  the  fully  developed  man.  Love 
of  home  and  country,  desire  for  possession, 
all  social  and  religious  virtues,  have,  he 
says,  their  root  in  some  manifestation  of 
the  earliest  childhood. — Angeline  Brooks. 


Studying  plants  and  insects  by  pulling 
them  into  fragments,  aping  the  naturalist 
mode  of  analysis,  is  but  substituting  for  the 
spirit  of  research  a  spirit  of  childish  ruth- 
lessness. — Hailmann. 

"Stimulation  of  the  intellect  must  be 
balanced  by  the  practical  work." 

A  happy  child  is  most  likely  to  make  an 
honest  man. — P.  T.  Barnum. 
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AN    ADDRESS     TO     MOTHERS. 


The    age   of   chivalry  with    its   brilliant 
pageantry   and   its   knightly   romances    is 
past,  and   with  it   has  departed    the    senti- 
mental ideal  of  womanhood  which  reclined 
on    velvet    cushions  and    in    stately    pal- 
aces; with  fingers  that  never  did  anything 
rougher  than  buckling  on  the  sword  of   the 
hero  and  lover.     When  women  did  labor  in 
those  days,  they  were  confined  to  their  own 
domestic  hearth;  the  matrons   and    maids 
with  their  spinning  and  weaving,  dyeing  and 
hand-embroidering,     had     little    time    for 
scientific  investigation,  or  any  other  work 
beyond    caring   for   the   poor   about   their 
gates. 

To-day  machinery  has  come  to  take  the 
place  of  hand-work,  the  busy  fingers  are 
no  longer  required  to  furnish  the  house- 
hold with  both  the  cloth  and  the  needle- 
work, the  thread  and  the  weaving;  both  the 
yarn  and  the  knitting,  the  spinning  and  sew- 
ing. 

Woman  of  to-day  has  more  time  to  read 
and  think,  and  study,  and  the  result  is  that 
she  has  entered  colleges,  and  has  studied 
professions  of  every  kind,  until  from  the 
vocation  of  minister,  lawyer  and  physician, 
even  to  the  rough  life  of  the  lighthouse- 
keeper,  she  is  found  capably  filling  posi- 
tions, for  her  once  deemed  impossible. 

Thus  the  seeings  and  visions  of  the 
prophets  and  wise  men  of  old  will  be  ful- 
filled, and  coming  generations  will  have  a 
new  order  of  things;  women  will  stand  side 
by  side  with  men,  with  equal  advantages, 
equal  capacity,  and  equal  rights  in  every 
office  o*f  life. 

But  to  women  alone  is  given  the  highest 
of  all  the  offices — the  sacred  consecration 
of  motherhood.  Yes,  the  mother  is  the 
living  temple  of  the  unborn  soul,  which 
may  grow  to  "  make  men  rise  as  to  one 
God-throned  amidst  his  i)eers."     For  nine 


whole  months  before  coming  into  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  exerts  over 
her  precious  charge,  the  child,  the  strongest 
influence  of  its  whole  life, — an  influence 
that  is  felt  in  its  whole  being. 

For  nine  months  of  the  school  year  the 
teacher  comes  in  contact  with  her  children, 
but  for  a  few  hours  of  five  days  in  the 
week.  To  be  a  teacher,  long  and  thorough 
preparation  is  required;  but  to  be  a  mother, 
(which  involves  teaching  in  its  highest  form). 
seldom  is  there  any  preparation  made.  The 
mother  comes  in  contact  with  her  children 
how  often?  only  a  loving  mother  can  tell; 
yet  this  highest,  holiest  and  most  sacred 
office  is  left  to  chance. 

The  precious  years  of  infancy  up  to  the 
time  the  child  enters  school,  should  not  be 
aimlessly  thrown  away.  When  we  know  that 
the  loss  of  a    single   grain    of  sand    would 
upset  the  laws  of  the  universe,  how  can  we 
consider   anything  useless  or  meaningless, 
especially  the    early  life  of  the   child.     Is 
the  child  during  these  years  only  a  toy,  or 
a  little  animal  for  the   mother  and  other 
fond  relations  to  pet,  and  use  as  an  object 
of  silly  or  purposeless  play?    Assuredly  no. 
What  lover  of  children  has   not  listened 
with  surprise  to  the  lisping  little  one  on  her 
knee,   as  he  unfolds  his   future    ambitious 
plans   regarding   what   he   is   going  to  do 
when  he  grows  to  be  a  man.     Perhaps  his 
highest  ambition  is  to  become  a  fireman,  a 
policeman,  or  a  circus  rider,  but  this  proves 
that  he  has  thought  on  the  subject,  and  is 
ambitious  to  be  what  seems  to  him  noblest 
and  best. 

The  child  very  early  longs  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers,  but  as  a  rule  no  one 
knows  how  to  provide  for  this.  It  is  this 
misunderstood  desire  of  the  child  to  be 
occupied  in  tlie  use  of  his  faculties,  which 
brings  so  many  mothers  to  despair,  simply 
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because  they  do  not  know  how  to  satisfy 
it.  What  mother  has  not  been  tempted  to 
think  that  there  must  be  some  rooted  evil 
in  the  child's  disposition,  because  it  de- 
lighted in  destroying  its  toys.  I  once  knew 
of  a  little  girl  and  her  brother  who,  un- 
known to  their  mother  of  course,  deliber- 
ately took  the  hatchet  and  split  up  a  much 
prized  doll  carriage  "  to  see  if  they  could 
put  it  together  again;"  and  at  another  time 
the  head  of  a  doll  was  broken  to  discover 
how  the  eyes  were  made  to  close  and  open. 
It  was  not  the  instinct  of  the  savage  which 
lead  to  the  dolls  being  scalped,  it  was  only 
the  natural  desire  to  understand  the  con- 
struction of  objects  with  which  they  came 
into  contact;  not  total  depravity,  but  an 
earnest  desire  to  know. 

But,  since  this  desire  of  investigation  en- 
dangers all  of  the  treasured  possessions  in 
the  house,  some  other  source  should  be 
found  from  which  the  child  may  draw  its 
knowledge.  Froebel  realized  this  need  of 
the  child's,  and  arranged  his  "Gifts"  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  giving  the  child  the 
true  key  to  the  world  about  him;  by  giving 
the  type  forms,  and  making  the  material 
so  simple  that  the  child  can  readily  create 
innumerable  structures  out  of  it.  We  must 
remember  that  the  child's  mind  is  always 
active,  while  he  is  awake,  and  unless  em- 
ployed for  useful  purposes  the  restless  little 
hands  are  very  apt  to  go  astray. 

There  should  be  more  thought  expended 
on  procuring  useful  and  helpful  occupa- 
tions for  these  little  men  and  women,  and 
as  a  result  there  would  be  less  exploring  of 
parlor  tables,  polished  furniture,  window 
seats,  and  rare  bric-a-brac  by  "  those  awful 
jack-knives,"  and  those  very  dear  but 
dreadfully  dirty  fingers.  The  child  does 
not  wish  to  be  aimlessly  entertained;  through 
the  exercise  of  his  senses  he  is  gaining  his 
first  experience  of  the  world  which  sur- 
rounds him,  an  experience  which  is  to  be 
the   basis   of    all  future   knowledge.     The 


child  may  be  entertained  according  to  some 
purpose  and  plan,  at  the  same  time  not  sub- 
jected to  any  undue  exertion. 

This  is  precisely  what  Froebel  aims  to 
do.  What  mothers  need  most  is  to  under- 
stand how  to  adapt  the  child's  restless  ac- 
tivity to  some  good  and  helpful  use,  which 
will  develop  the  child  completely.  For 
light  on  this  subject  let  us  turn  to  the  great 
student  and  lover  of  children,  Frederich 
Froebel.  He  tells  us  that  the  first  mental 
development  of  the  child  goes  on  in  its 
play,  and  consequently  this  play  needs  to 
be  as  much  systemized  as  the  instruction 
imparted  at  a  latter  period.  By  rightly 
meeting  and  assisting  the  natural  forces 
which  vent  themselves  in  play,  or  by  faulty 
and  mistaken  treatment  of  them,  they  may 
be  directed  either  for  good  (their  true  use) 
or  bad  (their  abuse).  Given  a  few  broken, 
pieces  of  glass,  the  handle  of  a  cup  a  few 
bright  shreds  of  ribbons,  some  sticks,  or  a 
doll,  and  out  of  these  the  baby's  imagina- 
tion will  construct  a  mimic  world  of  its 
own.  "  Attend  reverently  enough,  and  you 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  treasure  house  of 
the  child's  imagination.  He  recreates  all 
objects  which  have  excited  his  fancy.  Ob- 
serve with  what  ardent  words  he  will  de- 
scribe these  to  you.  Which  of  us  will  deny 
the  absolute  influence  over  her  life  of  cer- 
tain recollections  carried  from  our  child- 
hood,— certain  perfumes,  some  old  melody 
or  familiar  word  which  vividly  bring  back 
old  associations?  It  is  during  these  child- 
ish years  that  we  fit  into  the  windows  of  the 
soul  those  wondrous  bits  of  stained  glass 
which  form  the  medium  through  which  we 
regard  life,  and  which  shall  make  it  lurid, 
grotesque,  or  beautiful." 

That  a  happy  child  is  a  good  child  is 
true,  in  a  scientific  or  educational  sense  as 
well  as  an  ordinary  one.  When  a  child  is 
interested  it  is  happy,  and  responds  quickly 
and  spontaneously  to  every  new  idea.  To 
preserve    this    happiness  and    spontaneity, 
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Froebel  aims  to  give  the  opportunity  to  the 
child  to  express  its  higher  spiritual  qualities 
in'  its  play-activities,  at  an  age  when  the 
nature  of  the  child  can  in  no  other  way  be 
brought  to  light,  and  in  no  other  way  be 
controlled  and  directed.  Numbers  of  child- 
ren remain  apparently  dull  and  indifferent, 
because  no  one  has  aroused  their  sympa- 
thetic or  emotional  feelings,  and  they  are 
mentally  asleep. 

These     are     the    reasons     for    forming 


"  Mothers  Clubs,"  which  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  childhood  and  the  laws 
which  govern  it.  Think  of  the  clinging 
little  fingers,  the  tottering,  uncertain  first- 
steps,  the  questioning  childish  eyes  turned 
to  the  mother  innumerable  times  each  day 
for  guidance — as  the  unfailing  source  of 
wisdom — think  of  these,  and  then  decide 
shall  we  not  have  more  "  Mothers  Clubs." 
Ella  Wheatley. 
Extracts  fro7n    an     Address    to  Mothers. 


PLENTY    OF    FRESH    AIR. 


The  watchful  care,  which  all  tender,  lov- 
ing mothers  exercise  over  their  children, 
usually  includes  provision  for  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  They  are  sent  out  of  doors  every 
day  (if  not  allowed  to  play  there  for  some 
hours),  and  their  nurseries  are  carefully 
ventilated  that  they  may  breathe  no  avoid- 
able impurities.  Pure  air  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  to  a  child's 
well-being.  No  careful  mother  will  know- 
ingly take  her  little  one  into  damp,  foul, 
ill-smelling  places,  will  expose  it  to  the  con- 
tagion considered  to  be  bred  and  prop- 
agated therein,  or  to  contagion  of  any  kind. 
She  will  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  such  from 
every  and  all  sources,  and  unceasingly 
guard  her  child  day  and  night. 

The  prominence  given  to  pure  air  and 
plenty  of  it,  the  danger  of  impure  air  and 
its  avoidance,  suggests  an  even  more  vital 
necessity  upon  another  plane, — the  mental 
instead  of  the  physical.  Are  mothers  half 
as  careful  of  the  mental  atmosphere,  or  as 
watchful  that  it  shall  contain  the  fewest 
possible  impurities?  This  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  only  with  those  who  recognize  the 
coming-to-be-demonstrated  fact,  that  men- 
tally we  are  breathing  in  as  common  an  at- 
mosphere as  the  physical  one.  Just  as  we 
are  filling  our  physical  lungs  with  that  which 
is  inhaled  and  exhaled  by  all,  wc  are  filling 


our  mental  lungs  with  that  which  is  equally 
common.  Just  as  this  outer  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  the  exhalations  of  all  in  con- 
sequence, these  being  inhaled  by  us,  so  the 
inner  is  charged  with  the  mental  exhala- 
tions of  all  around  us,  and  these  are  in- 
breathed by  us  in  turn. 

If  this  is  seen  to  be  possible,  perception 
of  the  danger  of  mental  contagion  will  fol- 
low, and  mothers  will  wake  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  pure  mental  atmosphere  around 
their  children  as  well  as  a  physical  one; 
and  to  the  equal,  if  not  greater,  necessity 
of  teaching  them  to  do  this  work  for  them- 
selves. Our  mental  atmosphere  is  full  of 
that  which  emenates  from  each  individual 
consciousness.  What  every  one  thinks  be- 
comes a  part  of  it,  and  is  mentally  in- 
breathed by  every  one  of  us.  For  those 
grown  old  enough  to  have  developed  it, 
there  is  the  power  of  discrimination,  of 
acceptance  and  rejection;  just  as  on  the 
physical  plane  we  detect  a  foul  oder,  and 
go  to  work  to  eradicate  it  while  we  wel- 
come the  perfume. 

But  for  the  little  ones  the  education  which 
shall  develop  this  discriminating  sense  must 
go  hand  in  hanil  with  that  watchful  care 
which  gives  tliem  the  least  possible  of  the 
one,  and  most  possible  of  the  other. 
Mothers  are  able,  if  they  only  know  it,  to 
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purify,  in  a  great  degree,  their  children's 
mental  atmosphere  during  their  tender 
years;  at  the  same  time  they  may  teach 
them  how  to  maintain  a  pure  quality  for 
themselves.  In  all  the  work  now  going  on, 
as  the  best  possible  education  for  the  young, 
no  one  element  is  as  important  as  this,  for 
"  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,"  and 
"as  a  man  thinketh  sois^he."  To  teach 
children  how  to  think  is  the  greatest  and 
grandest  work  that  can  be  done;  that  which 
will  bear  all  good  fruit. 

The  common  heritage  of  our  little  ones — 
that  to  which  they  are  born — is  the  already 
charged  thought-atmosphere.  This  is  loaded 
down  with  all  manner  of  disease,  wicked- 
ness, suffering,  filthiness;  with  all  forms  of 
what  we  call  evil.  These  thought  germs 
are  planted  in  the  children's  mind  uncon- 
sciously, through  their  breathing  them  in; 
therefore,  the  way  to  guard  them  from  the 
experiences,  which  are  the  natural  results 
as  to  the  growth  from  these  germs,  is  to 
eradiate  instead  of  propagating  them.  If 
we  think  for  our  children  and  train  them  to 
think,  after  and  according  to  this  kind  of 
thought,  it  will  bear  its  own  fruit  in  those 
externalized  conditions.  As  we  propagate 
the  germ,  we  but  add  to  the  impurities  in 
their  already  heavily  charged  mental  at- 
mosphere. 

If  we  wisely  and  persistently  think  only 
what  we  would  see  externalized  for  them, 
only  what  we  recognize  as  good  and  de- 
sirable (instead  of  adding  to  the  impurities 
they  are  mentally  breathing  in),  we  clarify 
their  mental  air  by  adding  to  it  purging  and 
purifying  potencies.  On  the  principle  that 
thought  germs  produce  after  their  kind,  we 
may  just  as  well  have  the  good  fruit  as  the 
evil.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  introduce  the 
germ  into  the  thought  atmosphere  which 
will  kill  out  the  undesirable  one  ready  to 
propagate  there. 

The  late  discoveries  in  the  nature  and 
propagation  of  baccilli,  are  very  suggestive. 


if  the  principle  involved  and  its  operation 
are  discerned  on  another  plane.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  we  can  inoculate  our 
children's  mental  atmosphere  with  that 
which  shall  arrest  the  active  process  due  to 
the  presence  of  undesirable  thoughts — the 
product  of  a  sin-laden,  disease-burdened 
humanity — and  can  set  in  motion,  instead, 
a  cleansing  and  restoring  activity.  How 
little  mothers  realize  (till  perception  of 
these  facts  begins  to  dawn),  that  with  all  the 
physical  and  moral  care  given  to  children, 
that  which  is  so  all  essential  is  largely  left 
out! 

No  child  will  be  or  act  what  it  does  not 
first  think.  It  will  not  be  selfish  if  it  does 
not  think  selfishly.  It  will  not  tell  a  false- 
hood if  it  does  not  first  think  a  falsehood. 
It  will  not  commit  a  theft  if  it  does  not  first 
steal  in  thought.  It  will  not  use  bad  lan- 
guage if  it  does  not  think  in  such.  And  all 
these  promptings— promptings  because  they 
and  more  are  in  its  thought-atmosphere 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind — can  be 
overruled  by  the  higher  and  better  thoughts 
purposely  held  for  it,  and  so  imparted  to 
that  atmosphere,  causing  them  to  be  in- 
breathed as  well;  and  as  they,  by  nature, 
are  more  potent  than  the  others,  the  action 
set  up  by  them  will  arrest  the  other. 

How  many  mothers  live  in  constant 
dread  that  their  children  will  fall  ill  ?  How 
the  thoughts  of  these  mothers  assimilate  with 
the  like  thoughts  of  disease  and  its  necessity 
(which  are  already  in  the  mental  atmos- 
phere) and  the  attendant/^a/' incubates  them, 
till  they  burst  forth  full  grown  before  her 
eyes  a  in  sick  child.  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  (or 
would  be,  if  the  habit  were  cultivated,  as  it 
will  be  when  the  propagating  tendency  of 
every  thought,  good  or  bad,  is  discerned), 
to  think  the  opposite,  and  charge  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  the  child  with  the  positive 
thought?  If  a  child  seems  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  falsehood,  the  constant  expecta- 
tion  of  one,  but  causes  that    tendency    to 
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blossom  forth  in  the  "  fruit  after  its  kind," 
so  cultivating  and  propagating  it.  Teach 
the  child  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear;  cease 
to  expect  the  falsehood;  think  for  it  that 
its  nature  is  pure  and  true,  and  that  it  is 
constantly  striving  to  bring  that  forth;  then 
you  are  helping  the  child  to  that  end 
through  feeding  it  with  better  thoughts  and 
impulses.  We  so  frequently  hear  the  phrase, 
"  borrowing  trouble."  If  we  can  do  that, 
why  can  we  not  borrow  good,  and  profit  by 
the  exchange  ?  Habit  is  strong,  and  the 
habit  of  borrowing  good,  once  established, 
would  work  wonders  for  us. 

The  educational  methods  of  to-day  are 
revealing  the  great  law  of  continuity. 
May  we  not  see  in  human  beings,  not  sepa- 
rate minds  but  a  continuous  or  common 
mind  ?  And  so  constant  interchange  of 
thought,  constant  inflow  and  outflow,  like 
the  air  we  physically  breathe  ?  If  we  see 
this,  we  see  that  we  are  our  brothers'  keep- 
ers and  can  help  them  to  the  common 
good.  See  that  our  children  should  be 
shielded  in  thought  from  thought;  shielded 
by  strong,  pure,  true  thoughts,  from  dis- 
eased, impure,  untrue  ones;  untrue  because 
not  in  accord  with  the  real  and  highest 
nature  of  the  child  which,  as  it  is  developed 
through  thought,  nurture  and  culture,  will 
rise  above  and  rule  over  that  which  but 
comes  from  its  lesser  nature. 


Let  us  lift  the  burden  of  our  fears  from 
off  our  children,  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
show  their  God-likeness.  These  overlay  it 
and  keep  it  hidden.  Give  them  less  of 
that  physical  oversight,  which  is  born  of 
these  fears,  and  more  of  that  mental  watch- 
fulness, which  is  more  truly  preventive. 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners," so  guard  them  from  these  by  filling 
the  mental  atmosphere  with  good  ones. 
Let  us  send  plenty  of  fresh  air — fresh  from 
those  clear  heights  of  perception  which  ever 
stand  above  the  thick  and  murky  level  of 
the  common  mind  of  humanity — into  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  nearest  to  us  in  our 
children.  The  one  Divine  Mind  is  open  to 
us,  if  we  will  but  look  to  it.  Because  that 
is  back  of  our  children,  let  there  be  the 
constant  draught  of  pure,  life-giving  thought 
in  and  through  their  mental  atmosphere,  by 
our  means;  so  driving  out  of  it,  by  the 
strength  of  its  current,  the  germs  of  evil 
which  lurk  there,  before  these  can  grow  to 
externalization.  Pure  thoughts  make  pure 
lives  and  pure  bodies.  Pure  thought  al  one 
is  truly  educative,  because  it  alone  de- 
velops the  highest  nature  through  putting 
out  the  lower.  To  mothers  largely  belongs 
the  task  of  guarding  children, — guarding 
their  right  to  a  pure  thought-atmosphere. 

Ursula  N.  Gestefeld. 
Chicago. 


SANTA    CLAUS    IN    JANUARY. 


What  He  Heard  and  How  He  Felt  About   It. 


One  cold  night  in  January,  when  even 
the  merry  snowflakes  were  still,  Santa  Glaus 
sat  before  a  great,  roaring  fire  in  his  far- 
away home.  He  was  alone,  thinking  and 
talking  aloud  to  himself.  If  you  and  I  had 
been  there,  we  should  have  heard  him  say:  — 

Well,  here  I  am!  hurried  around  to  Jan- 
uary again!  a  new  year — 1891!  oh  how 
the  time  Hies!   My  festival  is  over,  my  work 


is  done, and  no  chance  to  visit  my  thousands 
of  children  for  twelve  months.  Bless  their 
dear,  silly  hearts!  They  will  hardly  even 
think  of  old  Santa,  who  worked  so  hard  to 
get  around  and  give  them  a  call,  only  a  few 
days  ago.  Twelve  months!  Ah!  me — I'll 
scarcely  be  thought  of  in  all  that  time. 
What  a  fate  for  jolly  St.  Nicholas!  But,  no 
matter,    /'//  think   of  Ihcw,  and   that   will 
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keep  me  fat  and  rosy.  I  must  begin  to- 
morrow to  make  my  plans  for  next  Christ- 
mas. There  will  be  many  new  faces  watch- 
ing for  me  then. 

Very  few  understand  how  much  there  is 
for  me  to  do.  I  have  to  contrive  all  sorts 
of  ways  to  get  people  to  open  their  purses, 
and  must  travel  miles  and  miles  to  dis- 
tribute the  presents.  However,  it  is  a 
glorious  thing;  I'd  rather  be  Santa  Claus 
than  anyone  else.  I  do  love  the  children, 
and  I'm  willing  to  work  all  the  time  for 
them. 

But,  just  as  I  was  getting  settled  for 
a  nap  on  Christmas  morning,  I  accident- 
ally heard  something  that  chased  the 
smiles  from  my  great,  round  face  for  a 
while;  I  know — although  I  did  not  look  in 
a  glass  to  see.  Two  little  children  were 
quarrelling  over  the  toys  I  had  left  in  their 
stockings  the  night  before.  Think  of  it! 
Quarrelling!  When  I  thought  everybody 
was  pleased  and  happy!  I  tell  you  it  was 
disappointing.  I  was  so  astonished  I  could 
not  sleep. 

A  thought  came  into  my  head.  I  jumped 
up,  called  my  reindeers,  and  drove  off  to 
see  my  friends,  the  Brownies.  "I  am 
puzzled,  my  dears,"  said  I.  "  I  am  very 
puzzled.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  ever  study 
it  out  by  myself,  but  you  can  help  me  if 
you  only  will." 

"Of  course  we  will,  you  dear  old  fellow," 
replied  the  Brownies.  "  Tell  us  what  you 
wish,  and  we  will  hasten  to  do  your  bidding." 
"  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  homes  that  I  vis- 
ited last  night.  Stop  in  each  place  and  hide 
in  the  toy-basket,  behind  the  clock,  or  any- 
where, so  that  you  can  see  and  hear  what 
my  children  do  and  say.  Stay  there  until 
January  ist,  and  then  report  to  me.  Mean- 
while I  must  take  a  nap,  so  off  with  you, 
wee  fellows!" 

I  went  home  and  had  a  good  sleep  after 
the  Brownies  had  gone  on  their  way.  They 
stayed  the  week  out,  and  then  came  back. 


I've  heard  their  reports  and  am  still  puzzled. 
I  could  never  have  believed  some  things 
they  told  me,  if  they  had  not  been  my  own, 
sprightly  Brownies,  who  always  tell  that 
which  is  true. 

Some  such  dreadful  tales! 

Listen  to  this: — 

"Give  that  to  me!  I  shan't  do  it!  That's 
mine!  'Tisn't!  'Tis!  You  can't  play  with 
it!  Boo-hoo-hoo!  Mamma,  Freddie  won't 
let  me  play,  boo-hoo-hoo!"  And  then 
Freddie  Westville  snatched  the  train  of  cars 
away  from  sister  Ella,  dragged  them  over 
in  the  corner  of  the  parlor,  and — well,  what 
do  you  think  he  did  with  them?  He  sat 
down  on  them!  He  did  not  care  to  play 
with  them  himself. 

And  do  you  know  there  were  two  pairs  of 
eyes  besides  Brownie's  who  saw  this?  They 
were  Kittie  and  Edwin  Marlow's  eyes. 

The  Marlows  lived  in  a  dull,  narrow 
street,  and  did  not  have  many  nice  things, 
but  they  knew  all  about  Santa  Claus.  Their 
mamma  did  sewing  for  Mrs.  Westville,  who 
had  invited  them  to  come  around  Christmas 
morning  and  see  the  tree.  The  Westvilles 
had  a  beautiful  home  and  only  these  two 
children,  Fred  and  Ella.  The  relatives  and 
friends  had  sent  me  letter  after  letter,  telling 
me  to  take  them  so  many  expensive  presents, 
I  could  hardly  get  them  on  my  load.  I 
did  not  approve  of  taking  so  many  things, 
and  felt  like  telling  their  friends  to  leave 
something  for  the  children  to  do  thetnselves, 
and  see  if  that  would  not  be  better.  One 
would  suppose  Fred  and  Ella  were  the 
happiest  little  folks  in  the  world,  over  their 
presents,  but  they  were  not. 

Ella  was  crying  when  the  Marlow  chil- 
dren were  shown  into  the  parlor.  She 
stopped  when  she  saw  the  visitors,  and  I  am 
sure  Fred  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  pouting. 

Beautiful  gifts  were  lying  about,  and  the 
tree  was  so  gorgeous  with  its  trimmings  and 
toys,  that  Edwin  and  Kittie  were  filled  with 
delight. 
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Presently  Edwin  went  up  to  Fred,  and 
said:  "What  are  you  sitting  on?  Let's  see 
it.  Jolly!  what  a  splendid  train  of  cars! 
Kittie,  look  here!  Let's  have  some  fun  with 
them,  Fred,  will  you?" 

Brownie  had  seen  Ella's  tears  and  Fred's 
frowns,  but  he  had  quickly  sent  kind  feelings 
into  each  of  their  hearts,  and,  when  Edwin 
proposed  this,  she  ran  up  to  brother,  say- 
ing: "  Yes,  oh,  Freddie!  let's  play  your 
cars  are  full  of  apples,  great,  big,  round, 
red  ones  like  those  we  saw  in  the  country 
last  summer,  won't  you?"  And  Fred,  who 
really  was  very  unhappy  sitting  there  in  the 
corner,  jumped  up  and  cried:  "Oh,  and  I 
tell  you  what  we'll  do!  We'll  play  we  were 
in  the  orchard  picking  them  up,  and  are 
going  to  take  a  big  load  to  the  city." 

"  Kittie,  you  help  pick  up  apples,  and  I'll 
play  I  am  a  farmer  with  a  team  of  horses, 
and  will  draw  them  to  the  depot  in  your 
cart  there.     May  I,  Fred?  "  said  Edwin. 

In  a  few  moments  all  four  children  were 
busy,  happy  workers,  and  played  until  Mrs. 
Marlow  called,  "Come,  children,  we  must 
go  now!  " 

On  their  way  home,  Edwin  helped  carry 
a  basket  of  good  things  for  Christmas  din- 
ner, which  Mrs.  Westville  had  given  them. 
He  was  thinking  about  their  play.  "Mam- 
ma, Fred  and  Ella  were  not  glad,  and  they 
had  so  many  lovely  presents.  Why  was  it? 
Seems  to  me  I  would  be  so  happy  with  just 
a  few  of  those  things,"  remarked  Edwin. 

"  Maybe  they  had  too  much,"  answered 
his  mother. 

After  dinner,  Edwin  and  Kittie  looked 
again  at  what  I  had  taken  them, — some 
blocks,  and  a  big  strong  box  filled  with 
clean  sand.  A  very  strange  Christmas 
gift,  you  say — a  sand  box!  Yes,  but  Brownie 
did  not  hear  one  cross  word  there.  The 
box  had  been  placed  upon  a  large  crumb 
cloth  in  the  corner  of  the  dining  room. 
Kittie  brought  a  nice,  smooth  box  that  lield 
the  eight  cunning  little  cubes.     They  found 


an  old  spoon,  some  tin  covers,  and  the  fire 
shovel,  and  went  to  work.  One  by  one  the 
blocks  were  taken  from  the  box.  "  Look, 
Edwin,  they  are  soldiers  standingin  a  row." 

"  I  can  make  something  else — they  are 
stones,  and  I  am  a  mason  and  must  build 
a  wall,"  said  Edwin,  beginning  to  pile  the 
blocks.  "Oh!  see,  see,  Kittie,  now  it  is 
going  to  be  a  high  tower!  " 

Then  they  began  to  make  a  great  place 
in  the  sand,  which  was  to  be  the  sea,  and 
this  was  a  lighthouse  tower  to  show  the 
ships  the  way  to  the  harbor.  They  spent 
delightful  days  in  such  play,  and  when  my 
Brownie  came  away  they  were  as  busy  as 
bees,  making  a  park  to  surprise  their  Aunt 
Mary  on  her  birthday,  next  day.  She 
loved  the  children  very  much,  and  had 
often  taken  them  to  the  park.  They  rolled 
smooth,  winding  walks  with  a  piece  of 
pencil;  they  planted  broom  straws  and 
twigs  for  trees;  they  built  the  bear's  den 
of  pebbles;  they  pushed  a  basin  down  in 
the  sand  and,  filling  it  with  water,  called  it 
the  pond  for  the  swans;  they  built  a  bridge 
of  the  blocks,  and  a  boathouse  of  spools. 
Their  faces  were  as  bright  as  a  sunbeam, 
and  they  kept  thinking  of  more  and  more 
that  they  could  do  to  '"sprise  Aunt  Mary." 

Brownie  was  so  in  love  with  their  sweet 
ways  he  did  not  want  to  go,  and  before  he 
vanished  through  the  key-hole  he  slipped 
up  and  kissed  the  rosy  cheeks.  The  dear 
children  did  not  know  what  it  was.  They 
only   felt   a    happy    thrill   in  their  hearts. 

The  Brownies  were  very  glad  to  tell  me 
about  the  dear  children  and  their  gentle 
play.  I  have  noticed  through  all  my  years 
of  making  presents,  that  those  who  receive 
the  simplest  gifts,  are  always  the  most 
contented  and  happy.  Oh,  how  I  wish  all 
the  mammas  and  papas  knew  it,  too,  for 
then  my  work  would  be  so  much  easier  to 
do,  and  bring  greater  pleasure. 

Kate  H.-\wlev  Hennessey. 

Chicago. 
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Revisiting  the    Wye. 


Old  and  familiar  scenes  have  often  a  new- 
charm  and  meaning,  when  viewed  after  a 
long  absence.  Wordsworth  discovers  this 
truth  as  he  revisits  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 

All  is  familiar.  Resting  beneath  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  sycamore,  he  hears 
again  the  waters  "rolling  from  their  moun- 
tain springs  with  a  soft  inland  murmur." 

He  sees  the  wreaths  of  smoke  rising 
among  the  trees,  from  cottages,  surrounded 
by  orchards  half  lost  among  thick  groves, 
and  hedge-rows,  which  seen  at  this  distance, 
appear  as  "little  lines  of  sportive  wood  run 
wild." 

His  eye,  turning  from  these,  rests  upon 
the  steep  cliffs,  wild  and  secluded,  whose 
lofty  heights  draw  the  eye  upward  until 
earth  and  sky  are  one. 

All  this  the  poet  saw  when  he  was  young, 
without  a  thought  save  one  of  joy  in  what 
he  saw, — nature  then  was  all  in  all.  But  in 
the  noise  in  distant  cities,  this  beauteous 
nature  has  been  a  blessing.  His  worn  out 
body  has  yielded  to  the  subtle  spell  of 
recollection,  and  with  the  memory  of  the 
murmur  of  those  inland  waters,  has  come 
a  quicker  pulsing  of  the  blood,  and  fresher 
thought  rests  a  tired  brain,  his  heart  has 
felt  again  the  gladness  of  all  its  "little, 
nameless,  unremembered  acts  of  love." 
And  this  harmonious  nature  has  a  greater 
gift.  It  brings  to  the  poet  that  rare  and 
blessed  mood  in  which  the  burdens,  and 
the  mysteries,  and  the  questionings  fade 
into  nothingness, — that  rare  and  blessed 
mood  in  which  the  spirit  knows  that  all  is 
right.  The  unconscious  harmony  of  nature 
has  brought  conscious  belief  in  the  har- 
mony of  life. 

When  he  looks  in  reality,  upon  this  oft- 
remembered    landscape,     mixed    with    the 


sense  of  present   gladness    is   the  thought 
that  he  is  storing  up  for  future  needs. 

The  scene  before  him,  is  that  of  his  boy- 
ish delight,  but  the  man  sees  not  as  the  boy 
saw.  To  the  boy,  the  noisy  torrent,  the 
tall  rock,  the  form  and  color  of  mountain 
and  wood,  were  all  a  passion,  they  needed 
no  other  charm  than  that  of  their  own 
beauty.  To  the  man,  those  wild  raptures 
are  no  longer  possible,  yet  the  poet  can 
not  murmur  at  this  loss.  Out  of  all  the 
thoughtless  joy  of  youth  has  come  a  higher 
joy.  In  the  noise  of  the  rushing  water  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  wood,  the  man  hears 
the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.  The 
mystery  of  life  subdues  and  chastens  his 
pleasure,  and  he  feels  a  presence  in  the 
earth  and  sky  and  air.  Nature,  through 
his  boyish  passion,  reveals  to  his  later 
years  a  spirit  that  impels  all  thinking 
things,  and  thus  the  poet  is 

"  Well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 

THE  OLD  CUMBERLAND  BEGGAR. 

The  special  class  of  beggar  which  Words- 
worth mentions, — a  class  which  existed  as 
pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  the  people, 
is  no  longer  found;  but  wherever  there  is 
poverty,  which  it  is  a  habit  to  relieve,  the 
moral  result — heart-blessing  and  household 
peace — which  the  poet  depicts  as  follow- 
ing the  visits  of  this  beggar,  must  be 
created. 

A  large,  unpopulated  hill  is  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  At  its  base,  the 
village  fathers  have  built  a  rough,  low  wall 
of  stone,  in  order  that   anyone  having  led 
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his  horse  down  the  hill,  may  mount  again 
with  ease. 

Upon  this  wall  sits  an  old  man  and  counts 
the  scraps  of  food  he  draws  from  his  bag. 
There  is  no  human  being  near,and  the  mount- 
ain birds,  drawing  close  to  catch  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  trembling  hand,  seem  to 
emphasize  the  solitude. 

So  old  is  this  man  that  Time,  having 
done  his  worst  for  him  many  years  ago, 
now  passes  him  by  unheeding.  Old  men 
say  that  he  was  old  when  they  were  young. 
The  horseman,  passing  swiftly  by,  draws 
his  rein  to  place  his  alms  within  the  beg- 
gar's hat;  the  toll-gate  keeper  leaves  her 
work  to  lift  the  latch  for  him,  and  even  the 
rough  post-boy  turns  out  and  gives  the 
aged  man  the  road. 

And  thus  the  beggar  travels  on,  a  solitary 
{  man,  with  eyes  so  fixed  upon  the  earth, 
that  all  he  sees  from  day  to  day  is  one 
:  small  patch  of  ground.  Unnoticed  are  the 
fields  and  farms,  and  all  the  pleasant  land- 
scape. His  feet  hardly  stir  the  dust,  he 
moves  so  quietly  and  slowly. 

Yet  this  man  has  his  use.  If  the  things 
of  nature  serve  an  end,  surely  all  that  is 
created  in  God's  image  has  a  purpose,  too. 
This  beggar  stirs  the  hearts  of  men  to  deeds 
of  love,  and  keeps  alive  in  them  the  memory 
of  such  deeds,  that  the  kindly  mood  may 
never  lapse  into  selfishness.  So  their  hearts 
are  kept  inclined  to  virtue  through  the  habit 
of  constant  giving. 

Many  have  learned  more  of  the  lesson 
"it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
in  childhood,  from  some  lonely  beggar  like 
this,  than  education  or  parental  precept 
could  teach  them.  From  the  poor  to  whom 
they  gave,  they  gained  through  sympathy, 
the  knowledge  that  the  needy  and  the 
sorrowful  were  their  brothers. 

The  lonely  old  man  is  a  silent  monitor 
to  those  he  meets.  The  young,  full  of 
health  and  joy,  the  prosperous  middle- 
aged,  the  old,  protected  by    loving  friends, 


remember  suddenly,  as  they  pass  him  by, 
that  health  and  joy,  prosperity  and  friends 
are  blessings. 

The  greatest  joy  on  earth  is  not  in  giving 
to  kindred,  to  those  who  have  a  claim 
upon  us;  it  is  in  giving  to  those  who  need. 
And  the  poorest  desire  moments  in  their 
weary  life  when  they  can  know  that  others 
have  been  blessed  by  them. 

The  village  housewife,  pressed  by  her  own 
necessity,  feels  her  heart  grow  warmer  as 
she  lays  her  savings  in  the  old  man's  bag. 

Thus  he  travels  on,  blessing  and  blessed, 
receiving  tender  care  and  creating  gentle 
thoughts  and  thankful  meditation. 

THE    OAK    AND    THE    BROOM. 

The  great  mind  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  possible  disaster,  but  finds  constant 
cause  for  gratitude. 

An  Oak  discoursed  to  a  Broom  upon  the 
dangers  to  which  the  latter  was  exposed. 
He  reminded  her  of  the  frost  with  its  mighty 
power,  of  the  crags  above  her  head,  and 
prophesied  that  some  warm  day  would 
bring  destruction  to  the  tiny  plant. 

But  the  Broom  saw  a  brighter  side;  past 
mercies  rose  before  her  eyes,  and  when  she 
remembered  gratefully  her  power  to  shelter 
others  from  rough  storms,  and  her  joy  in 
the  joy  of  those  who  sought  her  shelter,  she 
exclaimed:  "Am  I  not  a  favored  plant?  " 

THE    WATERFALL    AND    THE    EGLANTINE. 

It  requires  more  courage  to  see  good  in 
the  face  of  iminent  danger,  than  in  the 
midst  of  possible  disasters.  Yet  some 
souls  can  do  even  this.  Wordsworth  tells 
the  story  of  the  angry  Waterfall,  who  finds 
even  a  small  Briar  Rose  a  limitation  in  his 
path,  but  the  Rose  in  the  face  of  the  tor- 
rent about  to  sweep  her  away,  is  thankful 
for  the  help  the  water  has  been  to  her  in 
past  days,  and  to  him  she  tells  of  this 
gratitude  and  reminds  him  of  their  former 
happy  days  of  comradeship. 

Alice  McRov. 
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A  morning's  work. 


"What  makes  my  children  look  so  happy 
this  morning?  Such  bright  faces — almost 
as  bright  as  the  sunshine  out  of  eioors!" 

"Oh,  I  know!"  said  Johnnie,  "  its  the 
snow!  its  the  snow!  Now  we  can  all  go 
sliding,  and  I've  got  a  new  pair  of  rubber 
boots  ;  big  high  ones  ;  and  Charley's  father 
is  going  to  get  him  a  new  sled,  and — " 

"  Yes,  Johnnie,  and  here  is  little  Mabel, 
who  looks  as  though  she  had  something  to 
tell.     What  is  it,  dear?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Grace,  I  saw  some  little  birds 
this  morning,  and  they  were  sitting  right 
-down  in  the  snow,  and  their  feet  were  all 
covered  up  when  I  saw  them!" 

"I  saw  them  too,  and  they  couldn't  get 
anything  to  eat,  for  everything  was  covered 
up,"  exclaimed  little  Helen,  Mabel's  younger 
sister. 

"Ah,  yes!  and  Miss  Grace  saw  them  too, 
and  wished  she  had  some  crumbs  for  the 
little  birds.  But  our  little  city  birds  have 
a  better  time  than  the  country  birds.  In 
the  city  we  have  so  many  more  kitchen 
doors  where  the  crumbs  are  thrown  out, 
and  so  many  more  kind  little  children  to 
scatter  them.  But  out  in  the  country  where 
Miss  Grace  used  to  live,  when  she  was  a 
little,  girl,  the  houses  were  farther  apart,  so 
very  far,  that  you  could  just  see  the  top  of 
Farmer  Brown's  red  barn  from  the  front 
door  step  of  Miss  Grace's  house.  Miss 
Grace  used  to  get  very  lonely  when  the 
long  winter  came  and  she  could  not  go  out 
to  play.  The  only  playmate  she  had  was 
little  Minnie  Brown  who  lived  in  the  red 
house,  and  she  was  so  far  away." 

"One  day  Miss  Grace  was  standing  at 
the  window,  wondering  Avho  she  could  play 
with.  The  kitty  had  gone  to  sleep,  dolly 
was  tired,  and  Towser  had  gone  out  of 
doors  for  a  romp,  and  oh,  dear,  what  should 


she  do?     When  what  do  you  suppose  hap- 
pened?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Grace!  Miss  Grace,  what  did 
happen? "     (Chorus.) 

"Just  outside  of  the  window  came  the 
dearest,  merriest,  jolliest  playfellows  you 
ever  saw — a  whole  flock  of  little  snow- 
birds having  their  breakfast  off  the  crumbs 
which  Miss  Grace's  mamma  had  thrown 
out  in  the  snow.  Oh,  what  a  delightful 
time  they  did  have!  for  they  were  hungry 
enough.  The  snow  had  fallen  very  deep  in 
the  night,  and  even  the  twigs  were  covered 
up.  In  the  barn  yard,  where  there  was 
always  some  scattered  grain  to  be  found, 
this  morning  there  was  nothing  but  snow. 
Even  the  cracks  and  holes  in  the  barn  were 
filled  with  the  snow,  which  the  wind., had 
blown  in  during  the  night.  Dear  little 
things,  they  had  travelled  a  long  way  for 
their  breakfast  and  now  they  were  so  happy 
over  it? 

"What  do  you  suppose  Miss  Grace  heard 
while  they  were  eating  and  chattering  away 
in  their  soft  bird  voices? 

"  'Chickadee-dee,  what  a  nice  breakfast! 
Yes,  indeed,  chickadee-dee!  We  must  come 
again,  wee,  wee,  wee!  Good  morning,  little 
girl,  chickadee-dee!  Pretty  cold,  pretty 
cold,  wee,  wee,  wee!  But  feathers  are  nice 
and  warm,  chickadee-dee!  What  you  say, 
chickadee-dee!  Plenty  crumbs,  thank  you, 
wee,  wee,  wee!  Happy  little  chickadee, 
dee,  dee!  Come  and  play  little  girl, 
wee,  wee,  wee!  Cold  little  feet,  chickadee, 
dee!  Tuck  them  up  and  go  to  sleep,  wee, 
wee,  wee!  Happy  day,  happy  day,  chicka- 
dee, dee!  Come  again,  come  again,  wee, 
wee,  chickadee!' 

"Every  morning  they  came  back  again 
with  their  merry  little  chatter.  The  other 
day  when  Miss    Grace  was    looking   for    a 
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new  song  for  her  children,  she  found  one 
that  told  all  about  her  chickadees.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  it?" 

"Oh,  yes!  etc."  "Miss  Grace  may  I  be 
one?"     (Chorus.) 

"Yes,  we  will  all  play  chickadees  after- 
wards. But  now  listen  very  carefully  to  the 
little  song,  as  Miss  Grace  sings  it." 

Miss  Grace  sings  softly  and  lightly 
almost  recitative,  emphasizing  the  word  or 
sylable  which  marks  the  climax  of  the 
phrase,  or  which  will  help  to  establish  a 
difficult  interval,  suggesting,  of  course,  by 
facial  expression  the  mood  of  the  song. 

CHILLY    LITTLE    CHICKADEES. 

Chilly  little  chick-?i6.tes, 

Sitting  in  a  row. 
Chilly  little  chicka-^<?<fj- 

Buried  in  the  snow. 
Don't  you  find  it  z'^-ry  cold 

For  your  lit-i\t  feet? 
Don't  you  find  it  hard  io  get 

Any-ihixig  to  eat? 

Hungry  little  chick-d.6.tts, 

Would  you  like  some  bread? 
I  will  give  you  all  you  want. 

Or  some  seed  instead. 
^«y-thing  you  like  to  eat, 

I  will  give  you  free, 
Every  morning,  eve-ry  night. 

If  you  come  to  me. 

Jolly  little  <r/«V/^-adees, 

Have  you  had  enough? 
Don't  forget  to  come  2i-gain, 

When  the  weather's  rough. 
Good-bye,  happy  //V-tle  birds! 

Off  the  wee  things  swarm. 
Flying  through  the  driv-ing  snow 

Sing-'\ng  in  the  storm. 
— Page  jj,  Gertrude  Walker  "  Songs  and 
Games  for  Little  Ones.'' 

"And  away  they  go,  all  happy  and  glad. 
Now,  will  you  tell   me  the  little  story   just 


once  before  we  sing  it?  Repeat  it  with 
Miss  Grace." 

This  time  the  thought  is  brought  out 
more  dramatically  than  before,  by  the 
teacher's  putting  into  the  words  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  musical  expression. 
Work  with  one  verse  at  a  time,  illustrating 
with  the  expression  and  hand  movements 
the  action  and  thought. 

"Now,  my  little  chickadees,  we  will  all 
sing  together.  Watch  Miss  Grace  and  if 
you  don't  know  the  word  you  will  find  it 
right  on  her  lips." 

It  is  well  not  to  be  too  minute  at  the 
start.  Work  up  to  your  song  in  a  general 
way.  Let  your  main  point  be  to  hold  and 
keep  alive  the  interest,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  awakened,  launch  the  complete 
idea,  all  at  once,  upon  the  spontaneous  ac- 
tion of  the  children.  You  can  trust  it  to  work 
perfectly  if  the  interest  you  have  awakened 
is  real  and  based  upon  the  truth  of  your 
own  work.  Artificially  awakened  interest 
never  lasts. 

The  teacher  having  carefully  prepared 
herself  in  the  rhythm  and  all  the  points  ot 
the  song,  presents  to  the  children,  from  the 
start,  a  clear  concept  of  the  melody  as  a 
whole,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  de- 
tail worked  up  in  the  presentation.  For 
instance,  the  emphasizing  of  particular 
words  while  telling  the  story;  the  light, 
childish,  forward-voice,  modulated  in  the 
teacher's  voice  in  the  little  imaginary  con- 
versation with  the  chickadees;  again  by  the 
bright,  animated  facial  expression,  which 
does  so  much  towards  establishing  correct 
vocal  habits  unconsiously.  Let  all  correc- 
tions come  in  incidentally,  never  stopping 
the  song  to  point  out  an  error.  Through 
the  right  presentation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  over  and  over  again,  the  right  way 
is  emphasized.  This  is  a  good  rule  to  work 
with  oUler  ]nii)ils  also,  for  the  bulk  of  our 
wrong  habits  are  largely  formed  through 
an  over-consciousness  of  short-comings. 
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The  song  was  sung  with  great  glee,  then 
some  of  the  children  wanted  to  be  chicka- 
dees, so  a  little  game  was  improvised. 
This  very  readily  suggested  itself  from  the 
words.  The  crumbs  were  scattered,  the 
little  birds  hopped  about,  and  the  rest 
sang. 

"What  a  gay  time  we  have  had!  Now, 
little  chickadees,  let  us  all  fly  up  on  top  of 
the  old  red  barn,  just  as  Miss  Grace's 
chickadees  used  to  do.  Miss  Grace  will  be 
the  leader  and  we  will  follow  her."  (Sing 
up  the  scale  with  ah,  beginning  softly,  cli- 
maxing on  the  upper  note.)  "Oh,  dear  me, 
some  poor  little  birds  did  not  get  up!  We 
will  have  to  fly  down  again  and  bring  them 
with  us  the  next  time."  (Sing  down  the 
scale.)  "Now,  little  Charley  and  Walter 
Chickadee,  you  must  come  along  this  time, 
because  we  want  to  peep  inside  of  that 
wonderful  barn."  And  up  they  fly  again, 
all  following  Miss  Grace's  hand,  which  de- 
livers the  last  note  with  a  triumphant  little 
swing,  the  children  responding  with  a 
bright  and  upward  tendency  of  tone. 

"Then  all  the  little  chickadees  crept  into 
a  hole  in  the  barn  and  sat  upon  one  of  the 
great  brown  beams  up  under  the  roof,  and 
peered  out  of  their  bright  eyes.  Oh,  my, 
it  was  such  a  big  dark  place,  and  they  were 
up  pretty  high.  But  they  cuddled  up  all 
close  together,  and  by  and  by  they  began 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  hay  about,  and  then 
they  looked  down  and  down,  clear  to  the 
bottom,  and  there  they  saw  some  strange 
looking  creatures — some  with  four  legs,  and 
some  with  two — some  had  horns  and  some 
had  feathers — and  some  had  tails?'' 

"Oh,  I  know,"  shouted  Johnnie;  "it's 
horses  and  cows  and  roosters.  I  know,  for 
my  uncle  lives  out  in  the  country  and  has  a 
barn." 

"Yes,  Johnnie  is   right,    and    some    day 

Miss  Grace  will  tell  you   all    about    a    big 

barn  and  everything  that  is  in  it.     Then,  on 

he  next  floor,  our    dear   little    chickadees 


saw  some  very  nice  grain  in  large  bins, 
corn,  oats  and  barley,  which  Farmer  Brown 
fed  to  the  horses  and  cows  in  the  winter 
time.  And  just  as  the  chickadees  were 
thinking  what  a  nice  dinner  it  would  make 
for  them  and  were  about  to  fly  down — 
they  saw  something  !  —  creep-'wig,  creep- 
ing,  and  ;//^-bling,  «/^-bling — just  think! 
They  were  little  mice!"  (Sings,  and  plays 
the  creeping  motion  with  the  fingers.) 

And  the  little  mice  were  creeping,  creeping, 
creeping. 
The  little  mice  were  creeping,  all  through 
the  barn. 
The  little    mice   were    nibbling,    nibbling, 
nibbling, 
The  little  mice  were  nibbling  all  through 
the  barn. 
The   little    mice    were    sleeping,    sleeping, 
sleeping. 
The  little  mice  were  sleeping  all  in  the 
barn. 
The  old  gray  cat  came   creeping,  creeping, 
creeping, 
The  old  gray    cat    came    creeping    right 
through  the  barn. 
The    little    mice    did    scamper,    scamper, 
scamper, 
The   little  mice   did  scamper  all  through 
the  barn.     (Great  merriment  and  relief 
after  the  tension  of  a  few  moments.) 

—  Gertrude  Walker,  "Songs  and  Games 
for  Little  Ofies^ 

To  this  was  incidentally  added  the  "Five 
Little  Chickadees,"  (page  85,  "Songs  and 
Games  for  Little  Ones.")  This  represents 
a  morning  lesson  for  very  small  children,  too 
undeveloped  for  regular  class  lessons,  yet 
capable  of  responding  brightly  to  a  simple 
melody.  The  first  song  is  one  of  the 
many  attractive  ones,  written  for  children, 
sufficiently  musical  to  be  interesting.  The 
last  two  belong  to  the  countless  catches 
and  incidental  songs  so  necessary  to  the 
"stock-in-trade"  of  a  Kindergartner. 
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Aside  from  the  proper  rendering  of  the 
song  itself,  the  main  difficulty  of  the 
teacher  lies  in  the  presenting  of  the  song- 
how  to  avoid  "lining-out"  the  song,  as  in 
dull,  dry-note  teaching.  Yet  the  Kinder- 
gartner's  work  has  in  it  such  a  wealth  of 
suggestions,  that  the  little  song  is  the 
natural  overflow  of  whatever  subject  or 
work  is  being  carried  out.  For  this  reason 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  outside  to  come 
in  and  give  a  music  lesson.  The  song 
is  the  culmination  of  the  mood  or  thought 
•of  the  work  that  is  in  progress.  It  remains 
for  the  teacher  to  utilize,  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment its  fullness  of  expression  in  song. 


In  ordinary  surroundings  we  must  create 
these  moods  for  the  children,  but  in  the 
Kindergarten  they  are  self-creative,  brought 
about  through  its  very  conditions,  and  need 
but  be  utilized. 

The  moods  of  the  child  relate  to  its 
highest  power — that  which  later  becomes 
the  «r/-power  of  the  world.  How  '  much 
are  we  conscious  of  this  element  in  our 
work?  How  much  do  we  utilize  these 
moods,  and  supply  through  them  the  higher 
need   of  the  children? 

The  next  paper  will  be  a  practical  con- 
sideration of  the  child  voice. 

Mari  Ruef  Hofer. 


GEOMETRICAL  PAPER  FOLDING. 


CONTINUED. 

To    fold    the  rhomboid  place  the   square      fold  the  right  edge  to  the  diagonal,  fold  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  the    desk  with  its   edges 


parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  desk.     Fold 
the  front  right  corner  on  the  back  left  cor- 
ner, open  it  (notice  diagonals,  it  divides  the 
square  into  halves,  etc.)     Fold  the 
front  edge  to  the  diagonal;  fold  the 
back  edge  to  the  diagonal;  crease 
well.       Study    the    rhomboid;    its 
front  and  back  edges  are   parallel, 
i/.>j^.J    the  right  and  left  edges   are  par- 
allel, etc.;  corners  or  angles,  acute 
and   obtuse,  positions,  etc.;  mount 
on  cardboard.     Figs.  9  and  10  are 
offered   as   suggestions.     To    fold 
■•■■■■^^^^    the  lozenge  or  rhombus,  place  the 
\j\l  \    paper    on    the    desk  as   indicated; 

*•••■- — "•'     fold  the  front   right  corner  on  the 

back  left  corner,  open  it,  fold  the 
front  edge  to  the  diagonal,  fold  the  back 
edge  to  the   diagonal  (as  in   the  rhomboid). 


left  edge  to  the  diagonal;  crease  well; 
study  the  lozenge  edges,  corners  or  angles, 
etc.;  mount  on  cardboard.  Fig  12  is  an 
illustration. 

To  fold  the  obtuse  isoceles  triangle,  dic- 
tate for  folding  the  lozenge, 
then  fold  the  front  right 
corner  on  the  back  left  cor- 
ner, crease  well,  mount  on 
cardboard.     See  Fig.  14. 

To  fold  the  acute  isoceles 
triangle,  dictate  for  folding 
the  lozenge;  then  fold  the 
front  left  corner  on  the 
back  right  corner;  crease 
well;  stuily  the  triangle;  mount  on  card- 
board. 

Fig.  17  is  a  combination  of   it  and  15. 

La  Porte,  hut.  S.  Van  Note. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  NEW  YEAR  MEDITATION. 


To-day  while  gazing  backward  on  the 
old  and  forward  to  the  new  year,  there 
bursts  forth  from  the  breast  of  man  as  an 
expression  of  the  all-embracing  and  all- 
comprising  feeling,  the  call,  to  himself  as 
well  as  all  those  who  think  and  feel  like  him 
— Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children! 

It  is  hoped  that  this  call  will  find  sym- 
pathy in  the  heart  of  man.  This  call  is 
perceived,  by  the  all-embracing  mind  and 
penetrating  spirit,  to  manifest  itself  in  all 
things  as  a  latent  and  so,  as  a  universal 
thought.  Mind  and  spirit  perceive  it  in  the 
great  whole  of  which  man  himself  is  only  a 
part,  though  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
whole  in  himself.  Does  not  the  sun  with 
all  the  stars  say  it  to  the  earth  with  all  its 
children?  Do  not  the  elements,  earth, 
water,  air,  light  and  heat  say  it  to  one 
another  in  reference  to  all  forms  of  the 
earth?  Do  not  all  the  parts  of  every  plant 
say  it  to  one  another  in  reference  to  the 
seed  quietly  forming  in  its  alloted  place? 
Indeed  in  all  nature,  wherever  life  and  ac- 
tivity manifest  themselves,  where  the  in- 
dividual seeks  to  take  into  itself  the  unity 
and  the  whole  (as  for  example,  the  kernel 
takes  into  itself  the  nature  of  the  whole 
tree)  in  order  to  make  it  more  perfectly 
known  and  demonstrated  in  manifoldness 
and  totality,  everywhere  we  find  the  senti- 
ment, "Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children," 
also  expressing  itself  as  the  fact  which  com- 
prises all  life.  4(.  ^  ^  ^  The  child  re- 
sembles the  flower  on  the  plant,  the  blos- 
som on  the  tree;  as  these  are  in  relation  to 
the  plant  and  tree  so  is  the  child  in  relation 
to  humanity  a  young  bud,  a  fresh  blossom, 
and  as  such  it  includes  and  represents  re- 
peatedly the  phenomenon  of  a  new  human 
life. 

As  the  bud  of  a  tree  is    connected   with 
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twig,  branch  and  trunk,  with  the  whole 
ramification  of  root  and  crown,  and 
through  this  double  ramification  is  con- 
nected with  earth  and  heaven,  and  stands 
in  united  coherence  and  active  reciprocal 
exchange  with  the  whole  universe  for  the 
development  and  vivication  of  its  being,  so 
stands  man  also  in  all-sided  developing 
life-exchange  with  nature,  humanity  and  all 
spiritual  efforts  and  influences — with  the 
universal  life.  ^  ^  ^  ^  Man  is  a  cre- 
ative being,  and,  as  such,  is  a  part  and  a 
whole;  for  on  the  one  side  he  is,  as  a  cre- 
ated being,  a  part  of  the  universe,  but,  on 
the  other  side,  he  is  also  a  whole;  since 
just  because  he  is  a  created  being  the 
nature  of  his  Creator — a  nature  active  and 
creating,  full  of  life,  and  testifying  to  life — 
lives  in  him.  This  primordial  and  funda- 
mental nature  of  man  as  being  life,  and 
therefore  giving  life,  manifests  itself  in 
man's  impulse  to  creative  formation.  Even 
in  the  child  this  nature  is  shown  in  its 
thoughtful  impulse  to  activity,  an  impulse 
to  separate  and  again  unite,  to  form,  and 
to  create.  Indeed  the  forstering  of  this 
impulse  in  the  child  first  reveals  his  life,  at 
the  same  time  completely  satisfying  the 
demands  of  that  life. 

The  child  appears  conditioned  and  con- 
nected by  father  and  mother. 

Father,  mother  and  child  form  a  three- 
fold life-whole — the  family;  and  the  child 
is  just  what  creates  the  family-life  by  its 
appearance. 

Only  as  a  member  of  the  family  is  it 
possible  for  man  to  become  a  whole,  true 
man. 

With  the  quiet  fostering  in  the  family  of 
this  impulse  to  activity  with  the  thought- 
ful development  of  the  child  to  satisfy  this 
impulse,  with  the  fitting   the    child    to    be 
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active  in  accordance  with  this  impulse  to 
formation,  are  connected  all  genuine  edu- 
cation and  true  training.  ^^  ^  ^  ^  So, 
founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  im- 
pulse to  formation  and  activity,  and  con- 
nected with  the  fostering  of  this  impulse, 
this  institution  (the  Kindergarten)  aims  to 
represent  a  life-whole  (as  it  were  a  tree 
itself)  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  means  of  em- 
ployment and    so   of  training   and    of    in- 


struction founded  on  the  relations  of  man 
to  nature  and  life,  which  in  their  life-full 
application  to  the  child  from  the  first  stage 
of  its  spiritual  awakening,  of  its  first  use  of 
its  limbs  and  senses,  develop  it  constantly, 
advancing  with  the  growth  of  its  powers 
on  all  sides  and  thus  in  union  with  itself, 
with  nature  and  with  the  laws  of  life. 

Translated  by  Josephine  Jarvis. 
Cob  den,  III. 


TYPICAL  LESSONS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


Transportation — Part  I. 


POINTS    TO    BE    DEVELOPED. 

Things  to  be  transported. 
Necessity  for  transportation. 
Means  of  transportation. 
Helps  to  safe  transportation. 

SYNOPSIS    OF    PART    I. 

Pitchers,  buckets,  baskets,  coal  scuttles, 
wheelbarrows. 

Carts  and  wagons. 

Street  cars  and  omnibuses. 

Barges,  tugs  and  steamboats. 

Railway  trains. 

With  the  mid-winter  season  it  seems  best 
to  turn  the  children's  attention  to  the  works 
of  man,  and  to  lead  them  to  see  how  our 
conveniences  have  been  the  outgrowth  of 
our  necessities.  The  wonders  of  nature 
are,  in  some  ways,  most  striking  at  other 
seasons,  and  demand  the  observation  of  the 
children  in  such  a  way,  that  one  would 
scarcely  attempt  to  work  in  another  direc- 
tion. But  at  this  season  we  naturally  seem 
to  turn  to  what  is  in  a  sense,  within  doors. 
We  also  begin  to  think  of  those  things 
which  help  us  to  do  quickly  and  comforta- 
bly, all  that  we  have  to  do  out  of  doors.      , 

In  our  daily  life  we  are  constantly  meet- 
ing with  the  needs  of  the  hour.  The  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  learn  how  to  meet  them  in 


the  quickest  and  best  ways.  If  this  habit 
is  ever  to  be  formed,  the  children  ought  to 
be  forming  it  unconsciously  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. Of  course,  with  little  children,  the 
need  will  have  to  be  simply  presented,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  supply  it  either  by  in- 
vention or  from  observing  how  the  need  is 
met  in  the  world  around  them . 

In  this  sense  each  child  becomes  an  in- 
ventor or  discoverer,  in  that  he  has  been 
led  to  see  the  real  need  and  has  discovered 
or  invented  a  way  to  supply  it.  If  they 
can  be  led  to  feel  that  wonderful  activity 
of  the  business  world  is  to  supply  necessi- 
ties, they  will  unconsciously  be  filled  with 
this  same  spirit,  and  the  work  with  the  Kin- 
dergarten material  will  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  express  it.  The  necessity 
for  tranportation  is  so  simple  and  clear, 
that  it  can  be  easily  placed  before  the  chil- 
dren. They  can  then  either  find  for  them- 
selves a  way  to  meet  it,  or  can  be  made  to 
really  feel  how  it  has  been  met  by  the  world 
around  them. 

The  endeavor  has  been,  in  this  plan  of 
work,  to  place  before  the  children,  either  by 
pictures,  stories  or  actual  experiences,  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  to  lead  them  to  think 
for  themselves  the  best  way  to  work  out  in- 
dividually. 
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We  all  know  the  value  of  that  life  which 
has  discovered  and  met  its  own  needs,  and 
worked  them  out.  If  this  result  is  desired 
in  the  man,  the  beginning  must  be  looked 
after  in  the  little  child.  This  plan  of  work 
simply  gives  the  opportunity  to  start  in  the 
children  this  habit  of  mind. 

If  we  could  but  recognize  that  these 
qualities  of  mind  and  character,  so  desira- 
ble in  the  man,  have  their  foundation  laid 
in  the  child,  how  much  more  careful  we 
would  be  to  see  that  the  plays  of  children 
are  such  as  will  start  these  habits  which 
afterward  make  the  character. 

Pitchers,  buckets,  baskets,  coal  scuttles. — 
A  picture  is  shown  to  the  children,  in  which 
a  mother  is  busily  engaged  in  making  a 
cake.  After  looking  at  it  carefully,  bring 
out  the  idea  that  she  is  very  busy.  The 
question  is  asked,  "What  does  mamma 
need  to  make  the  cake — what  does  she  put 
into  it?"  "Yes,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  flour, 
etc."  After  a  few  words  leading  to  the 
idea  that  these  things  are  at  the  grocery 
and  must  be  transported  in  some  way  to  the 
house,  the  questions  are  asked,  "How  are 
they  brought  to  the  house — who  goes  after 
them — how  do  they  get  them  home,  and 
what  do  they  take  with  them  in  which  these 
things  are  to  be  carried?  This  appeals  di- 
rectly to  their  own  experiences  and  fur- 
nishes a  good  starting  point  to  the  idea  of 
transportation.  They  then  tell  of  things 
used  at  home  for  which  they  have  gone  to 
the  grocery,  for  what  it  was  needed,  and 
what  they  took  with  them,  as  the  best  thing 
in  which  to  carry  either  milk,  butter  or  eggs. 

When  mamma  has  to  have  water  at  the 
house,  whom  does  she  send  for  it,  and  in 
what  do  they  bring  it  from  the  pump?  Yes, 
you  some  time  go  for  the  water  yourself 
with  a  small  tin  bucket,  but  when  papa 
^oes,  he  can  bring  much  more  water  at  a 
time — why?  Yes,  because  he  is  so  much 
stronger  and  larger  than  you,  and  can  carry 
a  much  larger  bucket. 


The  fire  to  cook  the  cake  is  the  next 
thing,  what  must  we  have  for  that — and 
where  is  it  kept?  One  says  the  coal  is  kept 
in  the  cellar;  another  says  it  is  in  the  coal 
shed  way  back  in  the  yard.  How  is  it  to 
be  brought  to  the  house  and  in  what  do 
you  carry  it?  Yes,  sometimes  in  scuttles 
and  sometimes  in  barrels  and  boxes. 

After  a  little  conversation  developing  the 
thought,  that  these  things  are  transported 
by  people,  we  then  go  to  the  tables  to  ex- 
press the  thought  through  the  Kindergarten 
materials. 

One  table  is  using  Mrs.  Hailmann's  Sec- 
ond Gift  beads,  as  in  Fig.  i,  making  the 
pump,  the  cylinders  being  used  as  the  buck- 
ets in  which  the  water  is  to  be  carried. 
Another  table  is  busily  engaged  in  weaving 
baskets;  as  that  which  is  best  to  use  in  car- 
rying eggs.  Still  another  table  is  earnestly 
at  work  modeling  pitchers  for  transporting 
milk. 

To  make  the  basket,  weave  a  mat  seven 
inches  square:  Paste  a  piece  of  paper  the 
same  size  over  the  wrong  side.  Cut  the 
corners,  turning  up  the  sides  and  and  past- 
ing them  in  the  corners.  Attach  a  paper 
handle. 

Wheelbarrow. — A  picture  is  drawn  of  a 
load  of  coal  thrown  out  on  the  pavement. 
After  the  children  have  seen  it,  they  are 
asked  where  the  coal  is  kept  at  home?  It 
must  not  be  left  on  the  pavement.  "No," 
says  one  little  girl,  "the  rain  and  snow  will 
get  it  wet,  and  my  mamma  says,  wet  coal 
does  not  make  a  good  fire."  Yes,  the  coal 
must  be  put  away  in  a  dry  place  and  how 
is  it  to  be  carried  there?  "In  scuttles," 
says  one— "in  barrels,"  suggests  Harry. 
Yes,  these  would  do,  but  it  would  take  a 
very  long  time  to  get  a  whole  load  of  coal 
using  scuttles  and  barrels.  When  the  chil- 
dren see  how  slow  this  process  would  be, 
they  are  easily  led  to  think  of  the  wheel- 
barrow, as  that  which  is  best  to  be  used  in 
transporting  coal  a  short  distance;  also  for 
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bundles  and  boxes  too  clumsy  or  heavy  to 
be  carried.  At  the  tables,  the  youngest 
children  are  using  the  forms  of  the  Second 
Gift  for  a  wheelbarrow,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The 
cube  may  represent  a  box  to  be  trans- 
ported, and  the  sphere  a  bundle  of  clothes 
to  be  carried  to  wash. 


Caris  and  Wagons. — Having  carefully 
described  a  cart  to  the  children,  they  are 
quite  ready  to  guess  what  it  is  that  carries 
things  even  too  heavy  for  a  wheelbarrow. 
They  are  eager  to  tell  what  they  have  seen 
in  carts.  With  a  few  suggestions  they  tell 
where  the  coal,  bricks,  sand,  etc.,  come 
from;  how  they  are  taken  in  the  carts  to 
the  place  where  they  are  needed — the  coal 
to  some  home  to  keep  the  children  warm, 
the  brick  and  sand  to  a  place  where  a  home 
is  being  built  for  some  little  children. 

All  go  over  to  the  window  and  see  what 
the  carts  and  wagons  are  carrying.  Do  the 
carts  have  heavier  or  lighter  things  in  them 
than  the  wag'  ps  Which  has  the  strongest 
wheels?     Wlvc'-  ha    m^ore  wheels? 


A  wagon  comes  to  the  house  early  every 
morning  and  brings  something  so  good 
from  the  country.  All  say,  ''Milk,  milk! 
and  the  wagon  brings  it  to  our  house,  too." 
At  the  tables  make  pictures  of  a  coal  cart 
and  a  wagon.  Some  work  with  the  square 
and  some  circular  tablets  to  make  these 
pictures,  using  a  stick  for  a  shaft;  others 
are  busy  pasting  a  picture  of  a  cart  like 
Fig.  3.  Two  four-inch  squares  make  the 
body.  For  the  wheel,  fold  a  four-inch 
circle    into  an  eighth   circle.     A    line    is 

drawn  on  it 
as  in  (<7)Fig. 
3.  By  cut- 
ting along 
this  line,  the 
wheel  is 
made. 

Street  Cars 
and    Om?ii- 
buses. —  To- 
d  ay      the 
children 
seem  ready 
to  listen,  so 
instead      ot 
using      pic- 
tures     to 
bring      out 
the  thought 
it  is  put  in- 
t  o    story 
form. 
There  were  ever  so  many  little  children 
who  wanted   to  go    to  the  picnic,  very  far 
away.     As  it  was  too  far  for  the  little  ones 
to  walk,  how  could  they  get  there?     If  the 
street  car  is  not  suggested  at  once,  name 
places  quite  distant  from   each   other,  yet 
connected    by    street   cars.     The    children 
know   about    these  places,   and   when  this 
point  has  been   made  clear,  the  idea  is  de- 
veloped that  street  cars  run  only  on  certain 
streets. 

This  i)aves  the  way  for  the  need  of  omni- 
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buses,  etc.,  for  those  who  do  not  live  on 
car  lines.  They  are  told  of  people  who 
come  in  off  the  trains  whose  homes  are  far 
away  from  the  depot,  and  are  quite  a  way 
from  the  street  cars.  How  are  they  to  get 
home,  for  the  street  cars  cannot  take  them. 
This  suggests  to  the  children  those  vehi- 
cles which  can  run  on  any  street,  and  are 
independent  of  tracks.  "Here  (4)  is  a 
picture  of  a  great,  big  carriage,  which  can 
hold  many  people  at  once,  and  can  go  on 
any  street."  A  picture  of  an  omnibus 
is  shown. 

At  one  of  the  tables,  the  children  make 
pictures  of  street  cars,  with  square,  right- 
angled  isosceles,  and  circular  tablets.  For 
the  occupation  they  fold  a  four-inch  square 
into  sixteenths,  and  cut  off  a  row  of  four 
squares.  One  of  these  four  squares  is  cut 
off,  and  again  cut  in  half  diagonally.  They 
paste  these  pieces  as  in  Fig.  4,  adding  three 
wheels,  and  two  white  one-inch  squares  for 
windows. 

Steamboats. — A  picture  is  drawn  of  two 
cities  with  a  river  running  between.  Also 
on  one  side  of  the  river  are  fields  of  corn 
and  wheat,  on  the  other  side  is  a  mill.  After 
some  conversation  about  the  river,  giving 
some  conception  of  how  wide  and  deep  it 
is,  the  children  are  asked  to  tell  what  this 
picture  means. 

One  bright-faced  boy  who  is  fully  im- 
bued with  the  main  idea,  says:  "The  peo- 
ple in  one  city  wish  to  go  to  the  other  city." 
Yes,  but  there  is  more  of  a  story  to  that 
picture  than  Robbie  has  told,  who  can  tell 
the  rest?  "I  know,"  says  Undine,  quickly, 
"the  farmer  has  his  wheat  and  corn  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  miller  has  his 
mill  on  the  other  side.  So  he  wants  to 
take  his  wheat  and  corn  over  to  the  miller 
to  have  corn  meal  and  flour  made  of  it." 

Yes,  and  who  can  tell  the  rest?  What 
does  it  all  mean?  "I  know,"  responds 
Florence,  "he  wants  a  steamboat  to  carry 
his  corn  and  wheat."     And  Harry,  anxious 


to  tell  his  part  of  the  story,  says,  "and  the 
people  want  to  go  over  from  one  city  to  the 
other."  And  so  the  whole  meaning  is  dis- 
covered by  a  suggestive  picture. 

They  are  now  ready  for  a  good  picture 
of  steamboats  plying  between  two  cities 
separated  by  a  river.  At  the  tables,  the 
children  use  the  Fifth  Gift  to  make  a 
steamboat,  as  in  Fig.  5.  To  make  a  steam- 
boat like  Fig.  7,  they  fold  eight  two-inch 
squares  like  the  folds  in  the  figure,  and 
paste  accordingly. 

Trains. — Being  ready  for  the  morning, 
we  begin  our  thought  of  transportation  by 
rail,  in  this  way: 

Once  there  was  a  family  of  little  chil- 
dren whose  father  went  away  and  stayed  a 
long  time.  He  was  in  New  York,  which, 
you  know,  is  very  far  away.  When  the 
time  came  for  him  to  come  home,  he 
bought  a  whole  trunk  full  of  Christmas 
presents,  for  the  little  children.  How  do 
you  suppose  he  could  get  home  with  all 
these  presents?  Those  who  have  traveled 
on  cars  furnish  the  facts  from  their  experi- 
ence, which  decides  the  question  in  favor 
of  trains.  We  then  look  at  good  pictures 
of  trains  and  engines. 

When  we  go  to  our  tables,  the  Fifth  Gift 
is  used  to  make  an  engine.  Fig.  6.  They 
also  fold  and  cut  cars  like  the  illustration 
in  the  Typical  Lessons  on  "Tidings"  in  the 
December  Kindergarten. 

Second  Gift  Beads,  with  the  Third, 
Fourth  and  Sixth  Gifts  are  used  to  good 
advantage  under  the  head  of  barges,  tug- 
boats, steamboats,  trains,  etc. 

Plays  on  the  order  of  the  following  are 
given  on  circle.  The  children  try  different 
ways  of  making  trains,  suggestions  being 
given  from  time  to  time.  They  find  that 
.one  good  way  to  make  the  car  is  to  have 
five  or  six  sets  of  partners.  Each  child 
lays  on  his  partner's  shoulder,  the  hand 
nearest  to  him.  He  places  his  other  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the   child   in    front    of 
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him.  They  select  one  tall  child  to  be  the 
smoke  stack,  the  one  right  behind  him 
being  the  engineer.  The  car  is  then  at- 
tached to  the  engine.  The  music  indicates 
the    speed  of  the   train   and    its    stopping 


get  on  or  off,  the  passengers  standing  in 
between  the  sets  of  partners.  Other  circle 
games  on  this  order  are  used  making  street 
cars,  wagons  and  wheelbarrows. 

Patty  S.  Hill. 


places.    At  the  stations  one  or  two  children      Louisville,  Ky. 


Mary  D.  Hill. 


THE    OLD    BELL. 


A-ring-a-ring,  ring!     A-ring-a-ring,  ring! 

"Brother  Carl,  wake  up,  wake  up!  Don't 
you  hear  the  great  bell?  Father  is  ringing 
the  New  Year  in,  don't  you  hear  it,  little 
Carl?     Wake  up!" 

Tangled-haired  little  Carl  sat  up  in  bed, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  after  a  few  winks 
opened  them  wide. 

"Is  it  the  wind,  brother  Hans,  that  sings 
so?" 

"  No,  no!  Is  is  the  great  bell,  don't  you 
hear  it  ring?  It  is  ringing  for  the  New 
Year." 

"Is  father  drawing  the  rope?"  asked  the 
little  one. 

"  Of  course  he  is,  little  Carl;  he  is  wak- 
ing up  the  whole  world  that  every  one  may 
wish  a  '  Happy  New  Year.'  Come  let  us 
go  to  the  window." 

And  the  two  little  fellows  crept  out  of 
their  warm  nest  onto  the  cold  floor,  and 
over  to  the  window  in  the  gable. 

"  O  see,  there  is  father's  lantern  in  the 
steeple  window!"  cried  Carl. 

It  threw  its  little  light  into  the  frosty 
night;  the  clear  stars  cut  sharp  holes  in  the 
sky,  and  the  air  was  so  cold  tliat  it  made 
everything  glisten. 

A-ring-a-ring,  ring!  clanged  the  great 
l)ell,  and  little  Hans  and  Carl  knew  that 
father's  arms  were  making  it  ring.  The 
strokes  were  so  strong  that  each  one  made 
little  half-asleep  Carl  wink,  and  the  stars 
seemed  to  wink  back  to  him  each  time. 
He  crept  closer  to  Hans,  and  the  two  stood 
still  with  their  arms   about  each  other;   the 


room  was  quite  cold,  but  they  did  not  mind 
it,  for  with  each  stroke  the  great  bell  seemed 
to  ring  more  beautifully.  It  seemed  so 
near  them,  as  if  ringing  right  in  their  ears, 
and  the  two  little  boys  stood  and  listened 
with  beating  hearts. 

"  I  saw  dear  father  fix  his  lantern," 
whispered  Hans.  "  He  set  it  near  the  door 
before  we  went  to  bed,  all  ready  to  light 
when  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Mother  said 
to  him  as  he  put  the  lantern  there,  '  Ring 
the  bell  good  and  strong,  dear  father,  for 
who  knows  but  this  year  may  bring  the  great 
blessing  which  the  Christ-Child  promised! 
We  must  watch  for  it  little  Carl." 

And  the  old  bell  seemed  to  speak  louder 
and  clearer  to  the  little  ones,  as  they  eager- 
ly listened  for  what  it  was  telling. 

"  Father  says  the  bell  will  never  ring 
from  the  old  tower  again  for  the  new  one  is 
being  built,"  said  Hans.  "And  what  do  you 
think,  brother  Carl,  our  dear  mother  wept 
because  the  old  steeple  must  be  broken 
down,  and  the  dear  bell,  that  is  even  now 
a-ringing,  must  be  put  into  another  great 
tower  to  ring." 

"  Does  the  great  bell  know  it  brother?" 

"No,  dear  little  Carl;  but  no  matter 
where  it  is  put  it  will  always  ring,  and  be 
glad  to  wake  the  village  for  the  New  Year. " 

"  Will  we  go  anil  say  good-bye  to  the 
dear  old  bell,  brother  Mans?"  whispered 
little  Carl. 

"  Yes,  dear  brother  mine,  when  it  is  day 
we  will  go,  for  it  has  rung  so  many  times 
for  us." 
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They  crept  out  of  the  cold  into  their 
snug  bed  again,  and  the  great  strokes  poured 
from  the  tower  window  long  after  the  little 
curly  heads  were  full  of  dreams. 

"  Wake  up,  brother  Hans!  there  is  the 
sun."  This  time,  little  Carl  was  the  first 
to  arise.  Quickly  they  were  both  dressed, 
and  opening  their  door  noiselessly  they  went 
down  the  narrow  stairs  on  tip-toe,  and  then 
out  into  the  open  air. 

A  swift  wind  was  blowing.  It  swept  over 
the  bare  bushes  and  whirled  the  snow  into 
the  children's  faces,  and  filled  their  curly 
hair  with  flakes.  But  the  sun  was  smiling 
down  on  them  and  said,  "  See  what  a  beauti- 
ful day  I  brought  for  a  New  Year's  Gift  to 
you!" 

And  the  little  ones  passed  through  the 
church  door,  that  was  always  open,  and 
into  the  belfry  tower.  They  knew  the  way, 
for  father  had  so  often  taken  them  with 
him. 

They  came  to  the  long,  dark  ladder  way; 
but  they  did  not  mind  the  dark — for  they 
knew  the  bell  was  at  the  top,  and  they 
bravely  began  to  climb. 

Hans  had  wooden  shoes,  so  he  left  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  climb  a  ladder  with  bare  feet. 
Besides,  he  hardly  felt  the  cold  he  was  such 
a  quick  and  lively  little  boy. 

Carl  went  ahead,  that  brother  Hans  might 
the  more  easily  help  him.  They  climed, 
up  and  up,  and  the  brave  big  brother 
talked  merrily  all  the  time  to  keep  little  Carl 
from  thinking  of  the  long,  long  way.  Up  and 
up  they  went.  It  became  darker  and  darker. 
Little  Carl  led  on  and  on,  and  he  was  glad 
that  Hans  was  behind  him. 

All  at  once  a  bright  stream  of  light  greeted 
them  from  above,  and  they  knew  that  soon 
they  would  be  with  the  dear  old  bell. 

Through  the  opening  they  crept,  and 
there  the  great  bell  hung,  and  they  stood 
beneath  it.     Hans  could  just  touch  it,  and 


he  felt  of  its  long  tongue,  and  saw  the 
shinning  marks  of  its  sides  where  it  had 
struck  in  clanging  for  many,  many  years. 

It  was  very  cold  in  the  belfry.  Little 
Carl  tucked  his  hands  under  his  blouse  and 
gazed  at  the  bell,  while  Hans  explained  to 
him  what  made  the  music,  and  how  the 
great  tolling  tones  came  from  it. 

"  The  whole  world  loves  the  great  bell, 
brother  Carl,"  said  Hans.  "  Mother  thinks 
that  last  night  it  rang  in  the  great  blessing 
which  the  Christ-Child  has  promised." 

"  What  did  the  little  Christ-Child  promise, 
brother?" 

"  Don't  you  remember,  little  Carl?  Moth- 
er told  us  that  the  Christ-Child  would  send 
little  children  a  beautiful  gift;  I  think  it 
must  be  the  New  Year  that  he  has  sent,  for 
that  is  what  the  old  bell  brought  to  us  last 
night." 

And  Hans  lifted  little  Carl,  and  he  kissed  . 
the  beautiful  bell  on  its  great  round  lip,  and 
the  bell  was  still  warm  from  its  long  ring- 
ing. 

And  they  stood  and  looked  at  the  bell 
quietly  for  a  long  time.  And  then  they  said, 
"  Good-bye,  dear  great  bell,"  and  they 
went  down  the  long,  dark  ladder  again, 

Hans  put  on  his  wooden  shoes  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  with  flying  feet  they 
crossed  the  church  garden,  and  there 
stood  the  dear  mother  in  the  door  looking 
for  them.  She  had  found  their  little  bed 
empty,  and  was  just  staring  out  to  seek 
them. 

"  Dear  mother,  we  have  been  in  the 
tower  to  thank  the  great  bell  for  bringing 
the  New  Year,"  cried  Hans. 

"  Did  the  Christ-Child  send  it,  mother?" 
asked  littled  Carl. 

i\nd  the  mother  stooped  down  and  put 
her  arms  about  them  and  kissed  them  both. 
As  she  led  them  into  the  room  she  said, 
"  Yes,  my  little  ones,  the  Christ-Child  sends 
the  New  Year."  Andrea  Hofer. 
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SLOJD  IN  THE  PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 


In  nearly  all  the  countries  of  North- 
ern Europe  •Slojd  has  been  introduced  in 
the  schools  and  has  fully  met  expectations. 
The  other  school  work  has  been  easier  on 
account  of  it;  the  children  have  shown 
greater  proficiency,  and  the  results  have 
been  more  satisfactory  in  five  hours  a  day 
for  eight  months,  than  in  America  can  be 
shown  at  six  hours  a  day  for  ten  months. 

Experience  proves  that  children  who 
have  become  accoustomed  to  the  sedantary 
book  work  show  a  great  unwillingness  for 
all  bodily  work.  It  is  strange  to  them  and 
difficult,  because  they  are  deprived  of  all 
exercise  in  this  direction.  Children  get  the 
false  opinion  that  education  is  only  mental 
application  and  they  learn  to  dislike  labor; 
this  dislike  leads  to  bad  social  and  moral 
conditions. 

Persons  unfit  for  intellectual  work  often 
look  down  upon  physical  work,  giving  their 
time  to  neither  and  becoming  indolent. 
They  cannot  work  with  their  brain  and 
they  will  not  work  with  their  hands,  there- 
fore will  never  pay  off  their  debt  to  the 
public,  which  every  individual  owes. 

We  have  a  deep-growing,  wide  spread 
prejudice  to  fight  against,  viz.:  that  bodily 
work  is  ignoble.  This  prejudice  is  expressed 
more  in  existing  things  than  in  words.  One 
would  rather  be  a  bad  officer,  who  neglects 
his  duties  in  State,  church  and  society,  than 
to  be  a  good  artisan.  The  paths  of  life 
that  do  not  demand  skilled  labor  are  being 
overcrowded  and  a  general  social  condition 
of  indolence  is  the  consequence. 

Just  esteem  and  active  recognition  of 
bodily  work  ought  to  be  demanded,  for  it 
deserves  recognition.  The  best  means 
whereby  to  counteract  the  prejudice  against 
it  is  for  the  schools  to  open  their   doors    to 


♦Extracts  from    an    Address    delivered    by    ^[eri    Tupiieliiis, 
before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  'ro|)eka,  Kan. 


handcrafts,  of  which  Slojd  is  the  best  rep- 
resentative. The  school — the  highest — 
shows  thereby  th^-t  it  honors  labor — the 
lowest — and  gives  to  it  equal  value  and 
standing  with  every  other  scheme  of  de- 
velopment. 

He  who  thinks  that  laborers  are  never 
equal  in  intelligence  with  brain  workers  is 
mistaken. 

Slojd  puts  into  action  those  powers  which 
were  before  unused;  it  gives  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  healthful  mental  atmosphere  to  the 
school;  it  satisfies  the  less  intellectual  child 
with  the  school  work;  it  makes  up  to  him  the 
little  success  he  has  had  in  the  theoretical 
branches,  often  teaching  him  the  principles 
which  he  failed  to  catch  in  the  theory. 

Slojd  work  is  a  strong  bond  between  the 
school  and  home,  for  the  parents  in  this 
branch  can  follow  the  progress  of  the  child 
in  the  finished  work,  where  at  the  same  time 
they  may  have  difficulty  in  following  the 
theoretical  studies. 

One  may  confess  to  any  fundamental 
pedagogic  views  that  he  desires  but  all  will 
ultimately  agree  with  Pestalozzi  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  harmonious  development  of  the 
powers  of  soul  and  body.  May  we  always 
remember  the  words  of  Locke,  "^  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body;"  also  the  saying  of 
Svedelii:  'Tt  is  not  intellect,  nor  science 
nor  talent  that  governs  the  world,  but 
Character."  It  is  not  the  sa//  nor  the  botfy 
that  shall  be  educated,  but  the  //la// — to 
noble,  powerful  and  active  citizenship.  It 
is  the  influence  of  the  harmonious  individ- 
ual which  brings  culture  and  progress  into 
society,  State  and  home. 

Many  ways  have  already  been  tried  for 
talking  up  the  bodily  work  in  education. 
One  can  see  five  fundamental  directions 
that  can  be  followed,  viz.: 

First.     The    idea    of    economy,    making 
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of  the  child  a  manual  worker  for  the  sup- 
port of  home  and  State. 

Second.  The  development  of  the  hands, 
making  it  easier  for  the  child  afterwards  to 
enter  a  trade. 

Third.  The  developing  of  the  mind 
through  the  acquisition  of  positive  intel- 
lectual facts  from  direct  handling  of  the 
material.  This  idea  is  derived  from  the 
pedagogics  of  Froebel. 

Fourth.  The  so-called  Herbert's  method 
— a  species  of  object  lessons  through  the 
hand  work. 

Fifth.  The  pedagogic  Slojd  in  which  all 
the  other  ideas  are  combined,  viz.:  hand- 
craft employed  as  a  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  complete  child. 

Already  Rousseau  has  told  us  that  work 
in  wood  develops  the  child  in  more  ways 
than  any  other  one  thing,  because  it  is  clean 
and  useful,  can  be  done  at  home,  keeps  the 
body  in  sufficient  action,  requires  of  the 
worker  ability  and  care,  produces  articles 
of  general  use,  and  develops  the  taste  and 
nicety  of  the  child.  All  these  cannot  be 
combined  in  any  other  kind  of  hand- 
craft. 

The  work  in  metals  is,  if  I   judge  aright 


the  most  valuable  as  far  as  utility  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  does  not  furnish  the  neatness 
and  cleanliness  which  are  desired,  can  sel- 
dom be  done  at  home,  cannot  be  adapted 
to  the  children's  bodily  strength,  and  can 
not  progress  as  gradually  as  the  work  in 
wood.  Wood  will  always  be  the  most  satis- 
factory for  all-sided  development  of  the 
child. 

But  carpentry  Slojd  has  not  the  same 
value  as  the  school  Slojd.  The  aim  of  the 
first  is  to  give  ability  to  learn  a  trade;  the 
aim  of  the  latter  is  the  universally  useful 
— idealizing  the  practical  and  giving  har- 
monious education.  It  systematically  de- 
velops the  usefulness  in  the  child,  which 
usefulness,  without  the  Slojd  would  lie 
powerless.  It  promotes  skillfulness  in  the 
hand;  gives  a  clear  sense  of  form,  increases 
the  bodily  strength,  supports  the  power  ot 
mind,  fosters  a  love  for  work,  promotes 
morality  and  develops  character. 

Slojd  will  not  prepare  for  any  special 
trade,  nor  is  it  in  a  line  with  menial  labor. 
Although  it  greatly  aids  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession,  by  leading  the  child  to  discover 
what  it  is  specially  fitted  for,  its  tendency 
is  decidedly  idealistic. 
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Trees — How  to  Tell  Some  of  Them  in  Winter. 


"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 
How  man  has  worshiped  in  them,  all  history 
teaches.  In  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
the  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  the  cher- 
ished ornament  of  our  homes,  trees  have 
always  held  an  important  place.  Is  it  not 
a  pity  our  acquaintance  is  so  limited  with 
these  benefactors?  You  all  agree!  Then 
accept  my  invitation  to  take  a  walk  among 
them  this  winter's  morning,  and  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  some  of  these  unappreciated 
friends.  "  Shall  the  children  go?"  By  all 
means!     Their  quick  eyes  readily  learn  to 


distinguish  the  points  of  difference,  and  so 
"  know  "  the  trees. 

It  has  long  been  a  most  helpful  practice  in 
my  study  of  natural  objects,  to  try  and  find 
the  one  point  in  which  a  thing  differed  from 
all  others  of  its  class.  If  one  point  would 
not  identify,  then  find  the  very  least  num- 
ber that  would. 

Exceptions  I  leave  for  other  times,  as  at 
first  they  are  certain  to  confuse,  and  really^ 
are  of  but  little  consequence.  Let  us  go 
into  this  park  where  the  planter  has  wisely^ 
set  many   of  the   trees   in  natural  groups. 
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We    will   first    look    at   those    evergreens. 

Even  at  a  distance  we  know  them  by  their 

green  leaves — so  welcome  in  the  winter 
landscape — and  by 
the  regular  symme- 
try of  their  spiry 
forms,  (i)*  Let  us 
see  them  nearer.  In 
what  ways  do  they 
resemble  each  other? 
See — "  needle- 
shaped  leaves;  gum- 
my sap,  and  woody 

cones    for   fruit."      How   do    they    differ? 

"  This  one  has  its  needles  in  clusters''     It 

is,  a" Pine.     How  many    in    each  cluster? 

Five  in  this"  (2).     It  is  the  White  Pine,  so 


useful  for  lumber.  How  delicate  and  grace- 
ful its  five  needles  hang!  Notice  that  the 
cone  scales  are  a  little  thickened  at  the 
tips.  All  Pines  are  so.  "  This  tree  has 
three  in  a  cluster."  They  are  stiff,  and  so 
it  is  the  Pitch  Pine.  What  kind  of  cones? 
"  Egg-shaped  clustered,  and  with  spines  on 
the  scales."  This  is  the  Pine  from  which 
the  handsomely  veined  "  hard  pine  "  for 
floors  and  ships  comes.  It  also  supplies 
pitch  and  turpentine. 

What  is   this   Pine  with   its   short   bluish 


(*The  numbers  all  through,  will  refer  to  the  cuts.' 


gray  needles  in  twos?  (4)  "  It  is  the  Scotch 
Pine."  Notice  the  winged  seed  (5)  in  the 
thick  scaled  cone  (6).  '■'■  This  tree  has 
scattered  needles — none  in  bundles."  Are 
they  flat  or  square?  "  Flat  and  white  be- 
low." Here  are  two  trees  with  such  leaves; 
how  do  they  differ?  "  One  is  very  conical 
and  has  erect  cones  (7)."  It  is  a  Fir — open 
some  of  the  blisters  on  its  bark  and  see  the 
clear  "  Canada  balsam,"  so  useful  for  cuts. 
"This  other  has  a  beautiful,  pendulous 
spray  (8)  and  small  hanging  cones."  It  is  the 
Hemlock,  whose  bark  is  so  much  used  in 
tanning.  "  What  then,  is  this  tree  with 
squarish  Xi&t^t%  pointing  in.  all  directions 
(9)  and  large  hanging  cones  (10)?"  It  is  the 
Norway  Spruce  so  much  planted  for  an  or- 
namental tree.  "  Here  is  a  hedge  with 
scales  like  flattened  branches,  and  little 
cones  with  loose  scales  (n)."  Open  some 
of  the  cones  and  see  how  many  seeds  on 
each  scale!  "  Two."  It  is  the  Arbor  Vitse. 
"  This  tree  looks  like  it,  but  the  cones  are 
hard,  with  squarish,  pointed  scales  (12)." 

Open  one  of  the  cones  and  see  how 
many  seeds  (13).  "From  4  to  8!  More  than 
in  the  Arbor  Vitse."  It  is  the  White  Cedar, 
whose  light,  durable  wood  is  so  much  used 
for  "  ties,"  posts,  telegraph  poles  and  pav- 
ing blocks. 

Here  is  an  evergreen  tree  with  bluish 
berries  (14)!"  The  Red  Cedar,  whose  fra- 
grant wood  is  so  useful.  The  "berries" 
are  really  fleshy  scaled  cones.  "  And  is  this 
i>ush,  sprawling  on  the  ground,  a  young  Red 
Cedar?"  Are  the  leaves  in  circles  of  three 
and  the  berries  larger?  "See" — Then  it 
is  the  Juniper. 

"  Is  this  a  dead  Hemlock?  It  has  cones, 
but  no  leaves?"  No — That  is  the  Larch. 
It  puts  out  beautiful  clusters  of  needles  (15) 
in  the  spring,  but  drops  them  in  the  fall. 

What  a  very  interesting  and  useful  family 

these  cone   bearing  trees  are!     Here  is  the 

Canoe  Birch,  known  by  its  white  bark  (See 

Fig.  i)  peeling  so  easily  around  the  tree. 

"  Here  is  another  tree  with  peeling  bark. 
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only  the  great   flakes   run  up   and  down." 
See   its  ivooly  buds  (16) — it  is  the  Hickory 

from  which  we 
get  such  nice 
nuts  and  tough 
wood.  What  a 
smooth,  grey 
bark  under  the 
scales  of  this 
Hickory!'' 
Knock  down 
one  of  these 
balls  (17)  and 
see  if  it's  a  nut. 
"No!  only  a  ball  of  broivnish  cotton?''  It 
is  the  Buttonwood,  and  if  you  look  at  the 
buds,  you  will  see  they  are  very  unlike  the 
Hickory. 

"  What  bush  is  this  with  such  blunt 
branches  and  wooly,  sunken  buds  (18)?"  It 
is  the  Sumac — whose  leaves  are  so  bright 
in  the  fall.  Now  let  us  go  down  in  this 
ravine  by  the  brook.  "  What  bush  is  this 
with  pretty  green  and  brown  bark?"  Taste 
its  bark.  "  It  is  the  Sassafras!"  Look  at 
that  White  Elm  with  its  great  branches 
and  gracefully  spreading  head  (19).  Con- 
trast its  top  with  a  Fir  or  Spruce.  The  one 
with  a  trunk  quickly  dissolving  into 
branches  and  spray;  while  the  trunk  of 
the  other  runs  like  a  shaft  clear  to  the  top. 
They  represent  the  two  extremes  in  modes 
of  branching. 

The  buds  of  this  Elm  are  smooth.  "  Just 
see  how  some  one  has  peeled  the  bark  from 
that  tree!"  Taste  the  inner  bark  and  you 
will  know  why.  "It  is  Slippery  Elm!" 
Yes — also  called  the  Red  Elm  from  the 
color  of  its  rounded,  hairy  buds.  What 
nice  barked  bushes  are  these  by  the  water? 
"  Willows,  I  know  them  by  the  pussies." 
This  is  the  Red  Osier,  so  called  from  its 
bark  and  being  used  to  make  baskets. 

Are  there  one  or  several  scales  over  the 
large  buds?  "  One.''^  All  the  Willows  are 
so.     How  about  the  buds  on  this  tree  with 


ridges  on  the  branches!  "There  are  several 
scales."  It  is  a  Cottonwood,  one  of  the 
Poplars,  and  related  to  the  Willows,  but 
distinguished  by  having  several  scales  to 
the  large  buds.  Yonder  is  another. member 
of  the  family.  "  How  close  the  branches 
rise  by  the  trunk.  It  looks  almost  like  a 
steeple."  It  is  the  Lorabardy  Poplar,  and 
very  peculiar  in  its  habit  of  growth.  How 
beautifully  that  yellow  barked  tree  looks 
against  the  evergreens  at  its  back.  Ex- 
amine its  buds.  "A  Willow."  Yes — the 
Golden  Willow. 

Now  let  us  climb  the  bank  and  go  to- 
wards home.  "  What  is  this  tree  with  great, 
branched  thorns  (20)?"  It  is  the  Honey 
Locust.  Some  of  its  large,  curled  pods 
may  be  lying  under  the  tree. 

Here  is  another  Locust  (Yellow).  How 
are  its  thorns?  "They  are  in  pairs  (21), 
with  a  leaf  scar  between  them." 

"  What  is  this  hedge?  It  has  very  sharp 
thorns.  See  if  you  can  get  at  a  root." 
"  It  is  bright  yellow P'  The  hedge  is  Osage 
Orange,  so  called  from  the  great  balls  of 
seed  it  bears,  and  which  are  very  fragrant. 

There  is  a  group  of  Oaks.  How  sturdy 
they  look.  See  the  dead  leaves  still  on 
them!  That  one  with  flakey,  grey  bark 
is  the  White  Oak.  This,  with  deeply  fiir- 
rowed  trunk  and  ridge  of  bark  on  its 
stumpy  twigs  is  the  Burr  Oak,  which  bears 
you  sweet  acorns. 

There  is  the  Black  Oak — its  bark  all 
broken  up  in  black  knobs;  and  this,  looking 
much  like  it,  but  with  more  smooth  stripes 
running  up  and  down,  is  the  Red  Oak. 

What  a  grand  tree  we  have  here.  Its 
smooth  grey  trunk,  soon  parting  into  many 
branches.  It  is  the  Beech.  "  What  tree 
is  this  with  long,  pencil-like  pods  (22)  dang- 
ling in  the  wind?"     It  is  the  Catalpa. 

"  There  is  another  evergreen,  but  its 
broad  leaves  are  prickly,  and  it  has  red 
berries  (23). 

"  I  know!   It  is  the  Holly — used  to  decor- 
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ate  at  Christmas!' 


Chestnut.''     Yes- 


'  And  whose  white  wood 
is  so  valuable  for  orna- 
mental work.  See  the 
curious,  branched  spines 
on  this  low  bush.  The 
spines  are  below  the 
buds,  and  so  we  think 
them  changed  leaves{2^). 
It  is  the  Berberry. 

One  tree  more.  This 
with  huge,  sticky  buds 
va. pairs?  "  Is  the  Horse 
-Here  we  are  at  the  house 


again. 

Now,  while  we  warm — let  each  tell  of 
some  tree  we  have  talked  of,  and  the  rest 
name  from  the  description. 

I  will  begin.  I  saw  a  tree  with  shaggy 
bark  and  wooly  buds?  "The  Hickory!" 
Now,  John.  I  saw  another  tree  with 
shaggy  bark,  but  it  had  balls  of  brown 
cotton  on  it.  "  The  Buttonwood. "  (Con- 
tinue this  by  turns,  till  all  points  brought 
up  in  the  lesson  have  been  given). 

Many  of  these  trees  are  related  to  each 
other,  forming  families,  just  as  we  find 
girls  and  boys  in  families,  and  I  want  now 
to  name  the  trees  in  their  natural  order,  as 
Botanists  do,  and  you  tell  me  the  one  thing 
by  which  you  would  know  each: 

Berberry?     "Bush  with  branch  spires." 
Sumac?     "  Wooly  buds,  sunk    in   blunt 
branch." 

Horse  Chestnut?  "  Sticky  buds  in  pairs." 
Honey  Locust?     "  Branched  Thorns." 
Locust?     Thorns  in  pairs." 
Holly?     "  Evergreen  leaves,  broad." 
Catalpa?     "Pencil-like  pods." 
Sassafras?     "  Spicy,  yellow  bark." 
White  Elm?     "  Spreading  top." 
Red  Elm  ?     "  Red,  hairy  buds." 
Osage  Orange  ?     "  Yellow  roots." 
Buttonwood?     "  Cottony    balls." 
Hickory?       "Shaggy    bark    and    wooly 
buds." 


White  Oak?     "  Grey  bark  scaly." 

Red  Oak?  "Dark  bark,  with  smooth 
strips." 

Black  Oak?     "Black  bark  in  knobs." 

Burr  Oak?  "  Deeply  furrowed,  gray 
balls." 

Beech?  "  Smooth,  gray  bark,  and  many 
twigs." 

Canoe  Birch?  "White  bark,  peeling 
around." 

Golden  Willow?  "  Yellow  bark  and  buds, 
one  scaled." 

Red  Osier?  "  Red  bark  and  buds,  one 
scaled." 

Cotton  Wood?  "  Buds  scaley — angled 
branches." 

Lombardy  Poplar?     "  Erect  form." 

White  Pine?     "  Needles  in  bundles  of  5." 

Pitch  Pine?     "  Needles  in  bundles  of  3." 

Scotch  Pine?     "  Needles  in  bundles  of  2." 

Balsam  Fir?     "  Erect  cones." 

Hemlock?  "  Flat  spray  and  hanging 
cones." 

Norway  Spruce?  "  Squarish  needles  and 
large  cones." 

Larch?  "  Needles  fall  off  like  other 
trees." 

Arbor  Vitae?  "  Flat  branches  and  long 
cones." 

White  Cedar?  "  Square  scaled,  4  to  8 
seeded  cones." 

Red  Cedar?     "Tree.     Bluish  berries." 

Juniper?  "  Low  Shrub.  Leaves  in  3 
berries." 

A  long,  but  very  interesting  lesson,  is  this 
and  one  I  am  sure  will  add  much  to  your 
happiness  through  life. 

Try  to  tell  the  trees  as  you  walk  or  ride, 
till  all  are  familiar;  and  if  you  want  the 
best  book  I  know  of  to  help  you,  get  one 
I  have  come  across  in  preparing  this  lesson: 
Newhall's  Trees  of  North  Eastern  America. 
Use  the  cuts  in  that  and  in  this  article  to 
compare  the  trees  or  twigs  with. 

Edward  G.  Howe. 
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Toys. 

During  this  holiday  season  it  seems  an 
appropriate  time  to  consider  the  use  and 
abuse  of  toys. 

While  visiting  a  friend  one  afternoon,  her 
little  boy  of  five  years  came  in  crying. 

"Mamma,  I  want  something  new  to  play 
with.  My  engine  has  come  to  pieces,  my 
steamboat  won't  run  without  water  and  you 
say  I  make  too  much  muss  with  that,  and  I 
am  tired  of  everything  I  have.  Can't 
you  come  right  down  now  to  get  me  some- 
thing new?  " 

The  mother's  face  was  the  picture  of 
despair.  She  thought  she  had  settled  her 
boy  with  his  many  playthings  for  at  least 
one  hour  that  we  might  have  a  chat  undis- 
turbed. 

I  took  Charley's  hand  then  and  asked  him 
to  take  me  to  his  play  room  and  show  me 
what  he  had  and  we  would  see  if  he  could 
find  anything  that  would  amuse  me.  I 
found  a  room  almost  filled  with  toys, 
ready  made  and  mechanical.  Jointed  dolls, 
trains  of  cars,  a  miniature  city  with  houses 
completely  furnished,  and  almost  every- 
thing one  could  imagine  coming  from  a 
French  toy  store.  Each  toy  represented  a 
gift  from  a  fond  relation.  They  were  all 
put  in  this  room  for  the  boy  to  do  with  as 
he  wished. 

Still  he  was  not  happy  and  his  dear 
mother  was  heart-sore,  for  her  one  wish 
was  that  Charley  should  always  be  happy. 

After  searching  through  the  pile  of  rub- 
bish, we  found,  away  off  in  one  corner, 
entirely  hidden  by  modern  French  toys,  a 
plain  old-fashioned  box  of  blocks. 

"What  is  this?"  I  asked.  "That's  only  a 
box  of  blocks  I  used  to  play  with  when  I 
was  a  little  boy."  "How  nice  they  are, 
almost  like  the   ones   I    used    to    play  with 


when  I  was  a  little  girl.  Suppose  we  see 
what  we  can  make.  I  wonder  if  I  can  re- 
member anything  that  I  used  to  do  with  my 
blocks."  We  had  a  glorious  time  recalling 
our  childhood.  I  would  make  something 
for  him,  then  he  would  build  something 
that  his  papa  used  to  build. 

After  we  had  had  a  good  healthy,  in- 
spiring play,  I  asked  him  to  build  some- 
thing of  which  mamma  and  I  knew  noth- 
ing. We  would  go  in  the  other  room,  have 
a  little  visit,  and  when  he  had  it  all  com- 
plete, just  to  suit  him,  we  would  come  back 
and  see  if  we  could  guess  what  he  .had 
made.  The  little  fellow  put  himself  to  work 
with  a  will.  He  built  up  and  tore  down, 
then  built  up  again;  his  whole  mind  was 
bent  upon  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
After  a  little  while  he  came  to  us  and  an- 
nounced that  the  surprise  was  all  ready. 

"Why  that  is  a  bridge,"  I  exclaimed, 
"and  I  believe  it  is  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.'' 
He  had  recently  been  over  it,  and  there 
were  the  high  piers  and  the  long  suspen- 
sion made  by  the  aid  of  broken  shingles. 
His  face  was  radiant  and  he  clapped  his 
hands  when  I  guessed  correctly. 

The  mother  was  almost  as  happy  as  he, 
and  she  resolved  to  study  her  child's  needs 
from  another  standpoint  hereafter. 

Nine-tenths  of  our  well-to-do  families 
rob  their  children  of  the  right  to  be  happy 
by  producing  toy  indigestion.  No  child  can 
be  really  and  truly  happy  unless  he  is  mak- 
ing the  most  and  best  of  himself.  No  child 
can  find  out  what  that  "best"  is  when  he 
has  so  much  to  do  with,  that  the  whole 
would  seem  in  a  confusion. 

In  giving  toys  give  only  those  things 
which  will  develop  some  latent  power. 
Give  him  something  for  his  hands  to  do; 
give  him  something  which  will    cause   him 
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to  think;  and  more  important  than  all  else, 
don't  anticipate  his  imagination  and  sup- 
ply it  beforehand.  His  greatest  power  will 
come  through  the  healthy  exercise  of  his 
imagination,  and  where  is  there  a  chance  for 
imagination  in  toys  ready  made!  Animals 
and  simple  dolls  are  an  improvement  on 
machinery,  for  the  child  imagines  they 
represent  life  and  the  play  is  not  so  limited 
as  with  the  representation  of  inanimate 
objects.  Even  these  are  not  so  valuable  as 
the  playthings  given  to  us  by  Froebel.  In 
these  he  shows  us  how  the  whole  child  may 
be  developed;  not  only  amused,  but  by 
thoughtful  leading  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  a  character-foundation  may  be  laid 
which  will  develop  to  complete  happiness, 
wisdem  and  power.  C.  L.  S. 

The  Wake  Up  Story. 
The  sun  was  up  and  the  breeze  was  blow- 
ing, and  the  five  chicks  and  four  geese  and 
three  rabbits  and  two  kitties  and  one  little 
dog  were  just  as  noisy  and  lively  as  they 
knew  how  to  be. 

They  were  all  watching  for  Baby  Ray  to 
appear  at  the  window,  but  he  was  still  fast 
asleep  in  his  little  white  bed,  while  mamma 
was  making  ready  the  things  he  would  need 
when  he  should  wake  up. 

First,  she  went  along  the  orchard  path  as 
far    as    the    old  wooden    pump,    and  said, 
"  Good  Pump,  will  you  give  me  some  nice, 
clear  water  for  the  baby's  bath?" 
And  the  pump  was  willing. 

The  good  old  pump  by  the  orchard  path 
Gave  nice,  clear  water  for  the  baby's  bath. 

Then  she  went  a  little  farther  on  the 
path,  and  stopped  at  the  wood-pile,  and 
said,  "  Good  Chips,  the  pump  has  given  me 
nice,  clear  water  for  dear  little  Ray;  will 
you  come  and  warm  the  water  and  cook 
his  food?" 

And  the  chips  were  willing. 
The  good  old  pump  by  the  orchard  path 
Gave  nice,  clear  water  for  the  baby's  bath. 


And  the  clean,  white  chips  from  the  pile  of 

wood 
Were  glad  to  warm  it  and  cook  his  food. 

So  mamma  went  on  till  she  came  to  the 
barn,  and  then  said,  "  Good  Cow,  the  pump 
has  given  me  nice,  clear  water,  and  the 
wood-pile  has  given  me  clean,  white  chips 
for  dear  little  Ray;  will  you  give  me  warm,, 
rich  milk?" 

And  the  cow  was  willing. 

The  she  said  to  the  top-knot  hen  that 
was  scratching  in  the  straw,  "  Good  Biddy, 
the  pump  has  given  me  nice,  clear  water, 
and  the  wood-pile  has  given  me  clean, 
white  chips,  and  the  cow  has  given  me 
warm,  rich  milk  for  dear  little  Ray;  will 
you  give  me  a  new-laid  egg?" 

And  the  hen  was  willing. 
The  good  old  pump  by  the  orchard  path 
Gave  nice,  clear  water  for  the  baby's  bath. 
The    clean,  white    chips    from  the   pile   of 

wood 
Were  glad  to  warm  it  and  cook  his  food. 
The   cow  gave  milk  in  the  milk-pail  bright 
And  the   top-knot  Biddy  an  egg  new   and 

white. 

Then  mamma  went  on  till  she  came  to 
the  orchard,  and  said  to  a  Red-June  apple- 
tree,  "  Good  Tree,  the  pump  has  given  me 
nice,  clear  water,  and  the  wood-pile  has 
given  me  clean,  white  chips,  and  the  cow 
has  given  me  warm,  rich  milk,  and  the  hen 
has  given  me  a  new-laid  egg  for  dear  little 
Ray;  will  you  give  me  a  pretty  red  apple?" 

And  the  tree  was  willing. 

So  mamma  took  the  apple  and  the  egg  ' 
and  the  milk  and  the  chips   and  the  water 
to  the  house,  and  there  was  Baby  Ray  in 
his  night-gown  looking  out  of  the  window. 
■  And  she  kissed  him  and  bathed  him  and 
dressed   him,  and   while   she    brushed  and 
curled  his  soft,  brown  hair,  she  told  him  the 
Wake  Up  story  that  I  am  telling  you: 
The  good  old  pump  by  the  orchard  path 
G  ave  nice,  clear  water  for  the  baby's  bath 
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The   clean,  white  chips  from    the   pile    of 

wood 
Were  glad  to  warm  it  and  cook  his  food. 
The  cow  gave  milk  in  the  milk-pail  bright; 
The  top-knot  Biddy  an  egg  new  and  white; 
And  the  tree  gave  an  apple  so  round  and  so 

red, 
For  dear  little  Ray  who  was  just  out  of  bed. 
—  Youth'' s  Companion. 


Play  Things  Ever  New. 
In  order  that  play  things  may  be  ever 
new  and  interesting  to  a  child,  only  keep 
about  him  a  few,  that  he  can  make  good 
use  of.  Put  the  rest  out  of  sight — not 
bringing  them  out  until  he  has  become 
weary  of  the  first.  In  this  way  everything 
he  possesses  is  fresh,  and  creates  a  new  joy 
when  ever  he  plays  with  it. 


Mothers'  Meeting. 

In  answering  queries  of  mothers  con- 
cerning their  various  difficulties  in  child 
culture.  Miss  Harrison  says: — 

Obstinacy  in  a  child  is  usually  a  reflec- 
tion or  inheritance  from  the  parent,  and  is 
only  aggravated  by  argument.  Quiet  self- 
control  may  be  attained  by  the  mother  even 
in  the  most  trying  moments,  and  will  over- 
come childish  obstinacy,  where  the  spirit  of 
"my  will  over  thine"  will  only  arouse  fresh 
perversity.  When  a  child  demands  a  reason 
for  your  command,  give  it  once  and  finally, 
if  he  be  old  enough  to  appreciate  it,  but  as 
a  rule  avoid  controversy,  which  fosters  self- 
will.  Keep  your  child  closely  to  you  in 
spirit,  and  there  will  be  fewer  contests. 

Regarding  Sunday  observance; — make  it 
a  more  spiritual  day  by  closer  companion- 
ship with  your  child,  or  make  it  especially 
"Papa's  day;"  to  be  looked  forward  to  dur- 
ing all  the  week. 

Love  of  approbation  is,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, instinctive  in  every  one,  and  used  ju- 
diciously is  a  very  important  help  in  inspir- 
ng   a   child   to  self-improvement  of  every 


kind.     It  requires  wisdom    however,  not  to 
increase  this  to  vanity. 

Mother  Goose  melodies  are  recommend- 
ed, as  accustoming  children  to  such  per- 
fect rhythm  as  is  found  in  no  other  nursery 
jingle,  and  its  light  nonsense  is  harmless, 
being  quickly  dropped  for  something  more 
solid  as  soon  as  the  mind  can  grasp  it. 

If  possible,  as  a  child  becomes  old 
enough,  let  him  have,  as  his  own,  a  small 
amount  of  money,  keeping  before  his  mind 
an  excellent  motive  for  its  expenditure,, 
such  as  a  pleasant  treat  for  nurse,  or  some 
needed  article  for  some  little  acquaintance- 
less  fortunately  situated. 

Teach  children  that  the  shortcomings  of 
others  are  their  misfortunes  to  be  sorrow-- 
fully  deplored,  not  regarded  in  a  Phari- 
saical way. 

A  holiday,  such  as  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas or  birthdays,  if  rightly  used,  is  a  very' 
effective  instrument  for  producing  family 
unity,  but  may  become  an  inharmonious 
disturbance  if  injudiciously  managed.  Avoid 
making  the  gratification  of  the  palate  the- 
all  important  object,  and  let  the  child's  en- 
joyment  be  derived  from  sharing  in  the 
preparations  for  the  pleasure  of  others, 
having  his  own  little  duties  to  perform  to- 
help  complete  the  whole. 

Let  the  Christmas  festival  be  a  lesson  in 
self-abnegation  and  thoughtfulness  for 
others.  "  The  right  celebration  is  the  joy 
of  giving,  not  of  receiving,"  and  if  old 
enough,  let  the  little  one  give  simple  pres- 
ents made  by  his  own  hands  or  which  have 
cost  self-denial  to  procure. 

Let  toys  given  them  be  few  and  substan- 
tial, and  the  more  they  stimulate  ingenuity 
the  better  they  are.  "  Many  toys  create 
shallowness  of  occupation,"  and  the  inevit- 
able demolishing  of  fragile  toys  promotes, 
destructiveness.  ■»  -x-  *  *  ^he  lecture 
work  takes  up  the  three  fundamental  forms 
the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder,  which  con- 
stitute   the  "  Second  Gift  "  of   the    Kinder- 
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garten.     We    find    all   forms  in  nature  are 
modifications  of  these  three. 

The  child  may  best  group  his  observa- 
tions of  surrounding  objects  by  compari- 
sons with  these  types.  Most  forms  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  modifications  of  the 
sphere;  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom  de- 
velop from  the  cube,  while  those  of  the 
vegetable  would  approach  more  nearly  the 
cylindrical  form.  This  habit  of  classifica- 
tion is  of  inestimable  value  in  after 
studies. 

In  her  lecture  on  courtesy  Miss  Harrison 
quotes  from  Matthew  Arnold  and  others: 
^'Conduct  constitutes  three-fourths  of  life, 
and  is  the  oil  which  makes  the  machinery 
of  life  run  smoothly."  "  Manners  are  the 
minor  morals  of  life."  We  accomplish 
nothing  of  magnitude  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  fellows,  and  good  manners 
make  this  cooperation  obtainable.  The 
barriers  to  progress  from  lower  to  higher 
social  circles  are  uncultured  speech  and 
manners.  Brusque  speeches  and  rough 
manners,  acquired  in  early  life,  are  rarely 
shaken  off,  no  matter  how  one  may  have 
risen  in  the  world,  and  the  manners  of  the 
new  estate  sit  uneasily  upon  the  wearer. 

Emerson  says,  "  a  beautiful  form  is  bet- 
ter than  a  beautiful  face,  and  beautiful  be- 
havior better  than  a  beautiful  form,  there- 
fore beautiful  behavior  is  the  finest  of  the 
fine  arts." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  courtesy;  mere- 
ly temporary  etiquette,  which  varies  greatly 
in  different  times  and  places,  and  true 
courtesy,  which  makes  the  wearer  at  home 
in  any  country  or  society. 

Courtesy  which  implies  no  self-sacrifice 
is  of  little  use. 

Do  not  attempt  to  veneer  children  with 
superficial  etiquette,  but  instill  in  them  the 
grand  principles.  Neither  is  it  wise  to  con- 
stantly annoy  them  with  petty  admonitions 
until  they  dislike  the  very  name  of 
courtesy. 


Self-respect  is  the  first  requisite  for  a 
gentleman  or  lady.  True  manliness  lies  in 
the  perfect  consciousness  thereof. 

The  accessories  of  life,  clothing,  etc., 
should  be  made  as  subservient  to  the  man 
as  possible.  Thorough  work  and  genuine- 
ness, which  produce  self-reliance,  create 
self-respect. 

The  second  requisite  is  a  due  considera- 
tion for  others.  The  commingling  of  chil- 
dren causes  self-reliance,  and  promotes  self- 
sacrifice.  An  isolated  child  becomes  over- 
bearing. 

The  third  requisite  is  a  nice  sense  of  pro- 
priety or  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
This  generally  begins  by  teaching  a  child 
to  recognize  each  person's  belongings  as 
sacred  to  the  owner.  He  will  not  make  use 
of  the  possessions  of  another  without  ask- 
ing permission,  or  open  the  door  of  anoth- 
er's room  without  first  knocking. 

Fourth,  avoid  the  giving  of  unsolicited 
advice.  Do  not  indulge  in  gossip,  or  let 
your  child  hear  you  unkindly  criticise 
others,  if  you  wish  him  to  be  cautious. 

English  stories  depict  a  courtesy  that 
American  juvenile  literature  seldom  dis- 
plays. All  tales  of  chivalry  and  of  the 
Knights  of  King  Arthur's  time  are  bene- 
ficial in  this  way.  A  child  brought  up  in 
the  daily  atmosphere  of  true  courtesy  is  in- 
evitably courteous. 

Regarding  the  value  of  employment  for 
children,  mothers  should  remember  that 
every  vigorous  child  has  a  certain  amount 
of  surplus  nervous  force,  which  if  not  pro-  0 
vided  with  employment,  will  be  worked  off 
in  restlessness  and  mischief.  A  child  who 
displays  little  of  this  nervous  energy  is 
probably  lacking  in  vitals  and  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention.  Few  parents  real- 
ize how  many  contests  would  be  avoided, 
and  how  much  their  labor  would  be  light- 
ened if  employment  and  direction  were 
given  to  this  activity.  Froebel's  finger 
plays  were  invented  for   the    younger    chil- 
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dren,  with  this  idea  in  view.  The  right  use 
of  the  fingers  does  away  with  very  many  of 
the  wrong  tendencies  of  life.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  right  inclination  in  children  leaves 
little  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
the  undesirable. 

Instead  of  a  constant  harping  upon  a 
fault,  build  up  its  corresponding  virtue. 
Here  is  a  hint  to  parents.  If  your  child 
seems  lacking  in  respect  for  you,  and 
doubts  your  authority,  take  advantage  of 
his  favorite  study  or  ambition  and  inform 
yourself  therein. 

For  instance  if  he  is  absorbed  in  natural 
science,  study  it  up  and  from  time  to  time 
drop  such  information  as  shall  reveal  to 
him  your  mastery  of  such  matters.  That 
he  will  soon  come  to  admire  and  respect 
you  for  other  things,  as  well  as  this,  and 
cease  to  think  of  disobedience,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment. 

If  a  mind  be  occupied  with  a  right  line 
of  thought,  the  wrong  ideas  will  find  no 
room,  even  as  grain  sowed  upon  a  field  will 
occupy  it  to  the  exclusion  of  weeds. 

Encourage  an  optimistic  view  of  life, 
and  let  your  sons  and  daughters  believe  the 
people  about  them  to  be  heroes  and  hero- 
ines as  long  as  they  may.  They  will  more 
surely  strive  to  emulate  ideal  characters^  if 
you  speak  of  their  virtues  and  pass  their 
faults  unnoticed.  K.   C.  S. 


Dough. 
Seldom  do  we  find  any  thing  which  in- 
terests and  entertains  the  little  ones  as 
much  as  a  piece  of  dough.  They  are  so 
happy  to  be  doing  something  that  mamma 
does,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  lesson 
may  be  given  while  mamma  or  auntie  is 
making  the  bread  for  the  family.  Give  a 
child  a  piece  of  dough  large  enough  for  the 
little  hands  to  handle  comfortably,  show 
him  how  to  make  a  ball  by  rolling  it  round 
and     round     in    his     hands    and    on    the 


board.  Then  show  him  how  to  make  a 
cube  with  this  ball.  Place  ball  on  a  board 
and  pat  the  top,  then  turn  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  treat  it  in  the  same  way,  working 
first  one  side,  then  the  other  in  this  manner 
until  a  good  cube  is  produced.  He  can 
call  this  a  loaf  of  bread.  Let  him  take 
another  piece  for  another  cube,  and  ask 
him  if  he  would  like  to  make  some  buscuits. 
It  this  pleases,  let  him  take  a  strong  thread 
and  cut  the  cube  in  four  square  biscuits, 
drawing  the  thread  back  and  fourth  as  a 
saw  would  be  used.  Then  he  can  have  a 
little  game  imagining  himself  a  baker,  and 
the  baker  song  may  be  sung.  Let  the 
biscuits  get  light  (if  they  will)  and  bake 
them,  though  they  are  hard  and  heavy; 
they  will  seem  sweet  and  good  because  his 
little  hands  made  them.  C.  L.  S. 


Stories. 
;"'  Three  books  of  stories  especially 
adapted  to  the  Kindergarten  and  home, 
come  to  us  this  month  fresh  from 
the  printers'  ink  We  hear  the  cry  from  far 
and  near  "Where  can  we  find  books  con- 
taining suitable  stories  for  our  little  ones?" 
The  demand  is  amply  supplied  in  these 
three  books,  for  they  are  full  of  good 
stories,  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
first  is: — 

The  Story  Hour,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
and     Nora     A.    Smith,    of    California. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &c  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.     Price,  $i.oo. 
Every  one    of   these    stories    has    been 
told  over  and  over  again  to   the   California 
children,  and    the   encore  "  Tell   it  again  " 
never  fails  to  be   heard.     The   story  of  to- 
day must    be    sparkling,    wholesome    and 
vital.     Mrs.  Wiggin  and   Miss   Smith  have 
combined  in  this   book    these    three    attri- 
butes. 

The  second  book  of  stories  which  comes 
to  our  notice  is:  — 
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Stories  for  the  Kindergarten  and   Home. 
Edited    and   published   by  M.  Louise 
Van  Kirk  and  Minnie  G.  Clark,  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.     Price  not  given. 
In  the  preface  we  find  "Froebel  believes 
that    there   was    an    educational  value   in 
stories;  that  by  them  useful  lessons    could 
be  taught,  and  the  imagination    stimulated, 
but  that  they  must   be  very  simple;    so    he 
chose    for   his  subject  the  bees,  birds,  ani- 
mals and  flowers,   children's  best  friends." 
With    this   thought    as    an  inspiration,  the 
editors   have   given  us  stories  of  chickens, 
lambs,  rabbits,  trees,    flowers,    etc.     When 
the  children  have  become  acquainted  with 
all  their  stories,  they  will  have  had  an   in- 
sight into    natural    science   which   cannot 
fail  to  create  a  desire  for  more  knowledge. 
The  third  volume  is: — 
Kindergarten      Stories      and     Morning 
Talks,     by    Sarah   E.  Wiltse,    Boston, 
Mass.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    Price  not  given. 
These  stories    and  talks  are    so    written 
and  planned  as  to  give  something  for  every 
week  from  the  first  of  September  until  the 
last  of  June.     The,  book   is   divided   into 
weeks:     "The  First  Week   in   September," 
"The  Last  Week  in  September,"  etc.  Every 
week  begins  with  a  "Morning  Talk"  which 
is  a  preparation  for  the    stories   to   follow, 
and  gives  suggestions  for  all  the  work   to 
be  done  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  subjects  of  the  stories  cover  over  a 
large  territory.  Animals,  Birds,  Insects, 
Trees,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Holiday 
Stories,  Stories  of  great  men  and  women, 
etc.,  etc. 

When  the  Kindergartner  or  mother  has 
upon  her  table  these  three  choice  Story 
Books,  she  will  have  a  rich  store  from 
which  to  cull  when  the  Story  Hour    comes. 


lent  monthly  magazine,THE  Kindergarten, 
Looking  over  the  rich  contents  and  admir- 
ing the  clear  perception  of  the  spirit,  that 
gives  so  much  life  to  the  Kindergarten 
idea,  I  am  much  struck  with  the  noble 
energy  and  the  deep  earnestness  with  which 
the  intentions  of  my  beloved  husband  are 
followed  out.  It  is  indeed  with  unalloyed  joy 
that  my  eye  turns  toward  your  country,  and  I 
feel  thankful  to  heaven,  that  I  am  still  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  rich  crop,  springing 
up  every  where,  of  the  tender  seeds  that 
Froebel  sowed  under  troubles  and  difficul- 
ties, fully  confiding  in  the  everlasting  truth, 
on  which  his  ideas  are  based. 

Your  great  country  offers  to  the  world  so 
much  to  admire  and  to  copy,  but  the  great- 
est and  wisest  she  can  do  and  does,  is  the 
earnest  care  and  solicitude  bestowed  upon 
the  rising  generation,  and  more  especially 
on  first  childhood.  There  indeed — with 
the  favorites  of  Christ  himself — is  the  point 
from  which  future  society  can  and  must  be 
reformed  and  raised  to  its  highest  destinies. 

May  the  Lord  bless  your  undertaking, 
and  multiply  the  number  of  the  true  friends 
of  little  children  and  of  mankind. 

Should  you  kindly  think  of  favoring  me 
with  further  communications,  send  please 
direct  to  your  sincere  friend, 

Louisa  Froebel. 

Hamburg,  Nov.  14,  1890, 


"  Manual  Training  is  as  much  a  need  of 
the  professional  and  literary  man,  of  the 
merchant  and  clerk,  of  the  capitalist  and 
land  owner,  as  it  is  of  the  artist  and  the 
artisan,  of  the  laborer  and  farmer;  as  much 
a  need  of  woman  as  it  is  of  man;  its  need 
rests  on  the  immanent  being  of  man  more 
than  on  a  transient  industrial  need." 

Hailmann. 


A    Letter   from    Frau    Froebel.  it  is  not  so   much  what  the  toy  is,   as 

My  Dear  Ladies:— \  feel  deeply  obliged  to      what  the  child  can  do  with  it,  that  is  to  be 
you  for  the  kind  transmission  of  your  excel-      considered.  E.  Harrison. 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everywhere,  in  all  departments,  reports  of 
associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers. 

May  our  Pot-pourri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  to 
each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


Mother's  Meetings. — Mothers  are  feel- 
ing a  keener  necessity  of  gaining  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  right  development  of 
their  children,  and  Kindergartners  are  real- 
izing their  responsibility  in  helping  mothers 
to  this  knowledge.  A  true  Kindergartner 
is  a  trained  mother;  therefore,  how  help- 
ful she  is  capable  of  being  to  the  mothers 
without  this  training.  It  gives  a  very  en- 
couraging outlook  to  the  work  to  read  in 
the  October  Free  Kindergarten  the  reports 
■of  Mother's  Meetings.  Many  mothers  of 
the  children  under  the  Kindergartner's  care 
come  to  her  every  week  that  they  may  learn 
something  of  discipline,  and  to  learn  how 
to  be  one  with  their  children.  Many  of  the 
mothers  are  very  poor,  and  others  have 
been   turned   away  from    truth    and    right. 

One  woman  asked  the  Kindergartner  how 
she  punished  the  children.  "I  whip  my 
Mollie  every  day,"  she  said,  "and  she  so 
bad,  she  say,  'I  want  to  go  to  Kinder- 
garten, for  my  teacher  no  whip  me.'  "  The 
Kindergartner  told  her  to  give  her  some- 
thing to  do,  children  must  be  kept  busy,  if 
they  are  not  busy  in  a  good  way  they  will 
be  in  a  bad.  Have  playthings  for  your 
children;  also  play  with  them.  "  I  have 
no  time  for  that,"  the  mother  says.  The 
Kindergartner  replied,  that  "  if  you  would 
take  time  morning  and  evening  for  a  little 
play  with  your  child,  the  washing  would 
seem  lighter  and  easier,  and  both  you  and 
the  child  go  to  bed  happier." 


This  work  is  among  the  mothers  of  the 
very  poor,  and  what  a  large  field  of  useful- 
ness it  is.  To  consider  the  child  alone  is 
but  a  beginning.  Mr.  O.  W.  Holmes  has 
stated  that  any  disease  might  be  cured  if  it 
were  only  taken  in  time,  but  some  times  it 
was  necessary  to  begin  with  the  great- 
grand  parents.  Teachers  of  the  young 
may  overcome  evil  tendencies  in  the  child- 
ren, but  the  result  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  could  the  grand  parents  and 
parents  have  had  a  similar  training.  How- 
ever there  is  no  time  to  spend  in  regrets  of 
the  past.  Our  work  is  now,  this  moment, 
this  day,  this  year. 

If  we  act  according  to  our  highest  wis- 
dom we  will  be  instruments  of  good.  God's 
ways  are  good  ways,  and  good  is  being 
evolved  from  apparent  evil  every  day,  so 
let  us  go  on  fearlessly,  hopefully. 

The  wage  workers  need  the  Kinder- 
gartner's helping  hand,  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  neglected  rich,  they  often  need 
even  more  than  their  poorer  sisters,  for  they 
wrap  the  mantle  of  self-conciousness  so 
closely  about  their  darlings,  that  they  make 
prisoners  of  them,  which  sooner  or  later 
causes  them  to  pass  through  severe  strug- 
gles ere  they  can  realize  they  are  as  a  drop 
of  water  to  the  ocean — merely  a  part  of 
one  great  whole. 

Then  those  who  know  what  Froebel  meant 
when  he  said,  "Come  let  us  with  our  child- 
ren live,'"    should    feel    it    their    duty   and 
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greatest  privilege  to  give  of  whatever  wis- 
dom they  possess — he  who  gives  the  most 
receives  the  most. 

We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  every 
mother,  whether  in  the  country,  city  or  vil- 
lage, is  one  of  a  club  where  a  study  is  made 
of  her  child,  and  the  best  means  of  devel- 
opment are  sought  for.  Then  will  the  world 
grow  from  a  true  moral  basis;  then  will  we 
begin  to  have  complete  men  and  women, — 
a  people  who  are  ready,  head,  hand  and 
heart,  to  meet  with,  and  be  one  with  the 
great  universal  law,  not  as  intellectual  or 
moral  prodigies,  but  sound,  whole  beings 
who  are  not  afraid  to  meet  the  world  with 
all  its  ups  and  downs. 

Father's  Meetings. — While  we  are  dis- 
cussing "mother's  meetings,"  will  it  not  be 
well  to  think  of  the  fathers,  also?  Is  the 
mother  the  sole  guardian  of  her  child?  Is 
she  the  one  who  is  getting  the  broader  les- 
sons in  life, — the  practical  every  day  les- 
sons which  are  taught  by  the  busy  business 
world?  Is  she  to  have  all  the  sacred  priv- 
ilege of  guiding  the  child,  a  mutual  off- 
spring? Should  she  alone  consider  the 
future  education  of  her  child?  To  be 
sure  greater  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
mother  during  the  child's  earlier  years,  for 
the  bodily  cares  demand  many  moments, 
and  she  spends  more  time  with  the  little 
one  than  would  be  possible  to  the  father 
as  a  business  man.  But  can  the  father 
afford  to  leave  all  of  this  responsibility  to 
the  mother?  .  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
fathers  to  have  meetings,  and  consider  the 
pros  and  cons  of  their  children's  education? 
Or  would  it  not  be  better  for  mothers  and 
fathers  together  to  have  these  meetings? 

Parent's  MEETiNGs.-What  an  ideal  com- 
munion when  parents  meet  once  a  week, 
seeking  the  best  and  highest  for  their 
children! 

Would  there  not  be  fewer  social  gather- 


ings where  nothing  is  thought  of  but  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment?  A  deeper  mean- 
ing would  come  into  the  lives  of  such  a 
community;  they  could  not  again  be  satis- 
fied with  the  husks.  Through  seeking  for 
their  little  ones,  they  would  find  some  of 
the  kernels  by  the  way-side,  and  would  seek 
more  for  themselves.  C.  L.  S. 

An  interesting  Mother's  Meeting  was 
held  December  12th,  at  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School;  "Discipline,"  was  the  sub- 
ject. The  thought  was  brought  forth  by 
Miss  Allen  and  Mrs.  Putnam  that  there 
would  be  little  need  of  discipline  if  the 
child's  activities  were  constantly  and  cor- 
rectly employed.  The  Kindergarten  had 
one  advantage  over  the  home  in  this  re- 
gard, for  the  mother's  mind  is  divided 
among  many  interests,  while  the  Kinder- 
gartner's  mind  is  given  wholly  to  the  com- 
plete development  of  her  little  flock.  The 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  child  was  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  much  of  his  willfulness 
and  naughtiness.  Many  good  points  were 
brought  out  from  the  different  mothers,  viz.: 
— never  deceive  the  child  if  you  expect  truth- 
fulness from  him;  never  beg  him  to  be  good 
or  to  do  his  duty;  do  not  say,  "  I  will  give  you 
this  or  that  when  I  come  home  if  you  will 
be  a  good  boy,"  "  I  will  bring  you  some 
candy  if  you  will  take  good  care  of  sister;" 
this  mode  of  treatment  was  thought  to  be 
very  injurious,  giving  the  child  no  oppor- 
tunity of  feeling  the  enjoyment  of  doing 
his  duty  for  duty's  sake.  Talking  about 
the  children  before  the  children,  was  strong- 
ly denounced,  and  must  have  given  a  strong 
lesson  to  one  mother  who  was  present. 
Previously  politeness  was  being  discussed, 
and  this  fond  mother  whose  five  year  old 
boy  was  with  her,  said,  "  My  boy  insists 
upon  every  one  saying  thank  you  to  him 
when  he  does  or  says  anything  which  merits 
it;"  as  much  as  to  say  his  lesson  was  pretty 
thoroughly  learned.     Her  boy  looked  abou 
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with   smiling  satisfaction  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  so  much  conversation. 

These  wholesome  discussions  are  sure  to 
produce  good  results. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Club. — Al- 
though no  word  has  of  late  been  seen  in 
these  columns  from  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten Club,  it  cannot  be  classed  among 
those  "near"  blessings  to  which  we  "oft 
are  blind."  No  one  who  has  come  under 
the  influence  of  its  founders,  and  its  later, 
though  not  less  devoted  members,  can  fail  to 
appreciate  their  disinterested  labors  to 
obtain  the  best  aid  in  the  study  of  educa- 
tional principles  and  their  practical  devel- 
opment. Much  regret  is  felt  that  Miss 
Harrison,  who  for  so  many  years  i  as  occu- 
pied the  chair,  has  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  active  service  on  account  of  her 
other  duties.  Mrs.  Alice  Putnam,  the 
mother  of  Kindergarten  work  in  Chicago, 
fills  the  place.  During  the  fall  Mrs.  Under- 
hill  has  delighted  the  Club  with  her  talks 
on  Greek  Architecture.  As  usual  the  ethi- 
cal and  philosophical  side  of  her  subject, 
"the  house  not  built  with  hands,"  was  of 
more  interest  to  her  listeners  than  the 
marble  columns,  porticoes  and  freizes.  The 
lectures  on  Botany  by  Prof.  Bastian  have 
given  fresh  impetus  to  the  practical  science 
work  in  the  Kindergartens.  His  proficiency 
in  rapid  black-board  illustrations  and  the 
fine  charts  he  places  before  the  Club  have 
proved  great  aids  to  his  pleasant  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  Together  with  the 
structural  study  the  information  as  to  the 
habits  of  plants,  their  function  and  mode 
of  living,  eating,  drinking  breathing,  climb- 
ing, creeping,  house-keeping,  baby-tending, 
etc.,  etc.,  have  all  been  of  intense  interest 
to  ourselves  and  our  children.  A  special 
feature  of  this  year's  work,  and  one  that 
proves  helpful,  is  the  hour  set  apart  for 
discussion  twice  a  month.  A  leader  is  ap- 
pointed who    delegates   to  a  number  of  the 


members  certain  points  of  interest  con- 
necting the  subject  of  the  lectures  with  our 
home,  school  and  Kindergarten  work.  A 
full  program  of  the  remaining  months' 
work  will  soon  be  published  giving  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lectures  with  their  dates.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  New  Year,  January  9, 
1891,  will  be  an  open  meeting  to  which  all 
people  interested  in  Kindergarten  work  are 
cordially  invited. 

Miss  Emilie  Poulsson's  article  in  this 
issue  of  The  Kindergarten  was  read 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Kinder- 
garten Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  De- 
cember 4th. 

The  Next  article  by  Annie  Payson 
Call  will  be  on  the  "  Dramatic  Instincts  in 
the  Child." 

Several  errors  are  to  be  corrected  in 
the  "Primary  Sunday  School  Work"  for 
December,'9o:  Firstcolumn  page  181,  fourth 
and  fifth  lines  from  the  bottom  of  page,  word 
light  should  be  life;  first  column  page  182, 
twenty-first  line  from  top  of  page,  word  re- 
puted should  be  expected;  second  column 
page  183,  fifth  line  from  top  of  page,  word 
living  should  be  loving;  second  column 
page  183,  eighteenth  line  from  top  of  page, 
word  origi?ially  should  be  organically;  sec- 
ond column  page  185,  sixth  line  from  top 
of  page,  word  class  should  be  clap;  first 
column  page  187,  eighth  line  from  top  of 
page,  word  in  should  be  on. 

Two  good  wheelbarrow  plays  might  be 
suggested  in  connection  with  the  "Typical 
Lessons  "  in  this  issue.  One  child  holding 
his  arms  out  behind  him  as  stiffly  and 
straight  as  possible,  is  guided  about  the 
room  by  another  holding  his  wrists.  Also 
a  very  enjoyable  game,  though  perhaps 
more  boisterous,  is  the  one  in  which  one 
little  fellow,  holding  on  to  the  ankles  of 
another  walks  him  around  the  room  on  his 
hands. 
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The  story  of  Robin's  Christmas  in  the 
December  number  was  adapted  from  Mrs. 
Gatty's  "Daily  Bread." 

Educational  Psychology,  a  treatise  for 
parents  and  educators,  by  Louisa  Parsons 
Hopkins.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston.  In  a  substantial  book  small  enough 
for  the  pocket,  each  step  in  mind  develop- 
ment is  presented,  giving  all  essential  data 
and  principles,  which,  though  condensed, 
admit  of  much  amplification  and  illustra- 
tion— an  essential  feature  of  a  good  text 
book.  For  those  limited  in  time,  yet  inter- 
ested in  the  higher  aims  of  to-day's  edu- 
cators, the  little  book  is  a  complete 
digest  of  their  best  thought.  Other  vol- 
umes are  promised  by  the  same  author,  her 
pen  having  already  made  many  valuable 
additions  to  current  educational    literature. 

"  Language  Work,  below  the  High 
School,"  by  Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo,  professor 
of  modern  languages  in  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

This  is  a  series  of  language  books  for 
second,  third  and  fourth  year  grades.  They 
are  adapted  from  the  German,  and  are  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  in  the  schools 
of  that  country.  The  aim  is  to  make  com- 
position and  sentence  study  lead  gradually 
to  the  study  of  grammar  and  to  cultivate 
an  interest  in  permanent  literature. 

There  are  three  numbers,  each  contain- 
ing a  year's  work,  strongly  bound  in  flexi- 
ble cloth  covers.  Retail  price,  12  cents 
each. 

"The  Christ  Child,"  adapted  from  the 
German;  published  by  Alice  B.  Stockham 
&  Co.,  161  La  Lalle  Street,  Chicago;  ar- 
ranged from  the  December  Kinder- 
garten. 

This  exquisite  Christmas  souvenir  brings 
the  dear  old  legend  of  the  little  child  in  its 
earthly  wanderings.   The  tale  is  simply  and 


touchingly  told  and  is  illustrated  in  a  rich 
brown  reproduction  of  Murrillo's  divine 
child,  the  whole  being  daintily  bound  and 
printed.  Price  25  cents  apiece;  5  copies 
for  ^i.oo;  10  copies,  $1.75. 

"Tim's  Fairy  Tales,"  by  S.  W.  P.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Lily  Publishing  House,  Chi- 
cago. Silver  and  gray  covers  enclose  the 
story  of  the  little  cripple  and  his  fairy,  who 
brought  the  kindly  little  fellow  back  into 
health  and  happiness  again.  Many  pict- 
tures  of  child  life  and  trust  are  given,  turn- 
ing out  the  bright  side  of  everything  and 
pointing  to  true  and  high  lessons  which 
may  be  taught  the  children  as  well  as 
learned  from  them. 

The  North  Western  Christian  College  on 
Lake  Minnetonka,  will  open  next  year  with 
a  Kindergarten  Training  School.  It  has 
already  a  pledge  of  |io,ooo  endowment  by 
Minnie  Ball,  and  M.  H.  Tipton,  Pres. 

The  Louisville  Kindergartners  hav- 
ing for  six  weeks  this  autumn,  enjoyed  a 
science  course  with  Prof.  E.  G.  Howe,  of 
Washington  Heights,  111.,  author  of  Science 
Lessons  in  The  Kindergarten,  desire  to 
commend  him  to  all  Kindergartners  and 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 
They  recognize  the  great  value  of  his  help, 
and  hope  all  who  can  form  such  classes  will 
not  fail  to  try  to  secure  his  services. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Jane  Lloyd  Jones, 
of  Hillside,  Wis.,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  "  Hillside  Home  School," 
which  they  were  led,  in  the  face  of  much 
opposition,  to  establish  on  their  homestead 
farm.  It  is  on  the  higher  principles  of 
education,  no  sex  line  being  drawn.  Both 
boys  and  girls  receive  manual  training,  and 
instruction  in  domestic  economy;  there  be- 
ing no  reason  why  a  girl  should  be  helpless 
if  there  is  a  board  to  saw  or  a  nail  to  drive, 
neither  why  a  boy  should  be  so  in  case  of  a 
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stocking  to  darn.  The  results  have  been 
very  gratifying  so  far,  not  only  are  their 
pupils  doing  well,  but  are  much  interested 
in  the  work.  The  buildings  connected  with 
the  school  are  fine,  large  and  commodious, 
the  home  having  all  the  modern  contri- 
vances. There  are  also  a  shop  for  manual 
training  and  a  gymnasium.  The  industries 
of  the  home  and  the  farm  are  made  of  ed- 
ucational value  to  the  pupils,  along  side  of 
their  course  in  the  higher  branches  and 
arts.  The  school  was  started  three  years 
ago  with  ten  pupils,  but  has  increased 
steadily,  until  now  it  has  nearly  reached 
its  limit  of  thirty.  They  had  a  very  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  manual  work  at  the  St. 
Paul  convention  in  July. 

"  The  poorest  education  that  teaches 
self-control  is  better  than  the  best  that 
neglects  it."- — Sterling. 

Sonnenschein's  Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion.-— A  handbook  of  reference  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  education,  by  Al- 
fred Ewen  Fletcher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
object  in  view  by  the  writers  of  this  work 
has  been  to  make  it  useful  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  educational  questions.  It  is 
also  the  aim  of  the  contributors  to  give  a 
telescopic  rather  than  a  microsopic  view  of 
educational  facts — a  symposium  of  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  education. 


A  CHILD  often  finds  more  truth  in  a  chip 
than  his  artificial  elder  can  descern  in  a 
Beethoven  sonata. 

"  The  object  of  education  is  to  unsense 
the  mind  and  unself  the  will." — E.  E.  White. 

"  The  FEELINGS  may  solicit,  but  the  will 
controls."—^.  E.   White. 

P.  T.  Barnum's  Philosophy  of  Child- 
hood. 

If  you  would  be  as  happy  as  a  child, 
please  one. 

Childish  wonder  is  the  first  step  in  hu- 
man wisdom. 

To  best  please  a  child  is  the  highest 
triumph  of  philosophy. 

To  stimulate  wholesome  curiosity  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  is  to  plant  golden  seed. 

I  would  rather  be  called  the  children's 
friend  than  the  world's  king. 

Amusement  to  children  is  like  rain  to 
flowers. 

He  that  makes  knowledge  most  attractive 
to  the  young,  is  the  king  of  sages. 

Childish  laughter  is  the  echo  of  heavenly 
music. 

The  noblest  art  is  that  of  making  others 
happy. 

Wholesome  recreation  conquers  evil 
thoughts. 

Innocent  amusement  transforms  tears 
into  rainbows. 
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Introductions  and  Eng'ag-ements  to  Teach  are  made  through  the 


Teachers  Co-Operative  Association, 


70  &  72  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO. 
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The  Royal  Exile.  Sarah  Pratt-Greene.  Wide- 
Awake  (Boston),  December,  '90. 

Christmas  and  How  to  Celebrate  it  Eliza- 
beth Harrison.  The  Union  Signal  (Chicago),  De- 
cember nth.  \  &  y> 

A  Christmas  Present— A  Story.  Chas.  Dud- 
ley Warner.  Harpers'  Magazine  (New  York),  De- 
cember, '90. 

The  House  we  Live  in— Granite  Mica  and 
Feldspar— Bugs  and  Things  — First  Step  in 
Langua(;e  Development— Folding  and  Cutting 
A  Cube  (illustrated).  The  American  Teacher  (Bos- 
ton, Mass.),  December,  '90. 

A  Symposium  on  Fairy  Tales.  The  Teacher 
(New  York),  November,  '90. 

A  Talk  About  the  Mosquito.  The  Practical 
Jeacher  (Chicago),  December,  '90. 

The  Child.  Francis  W.  Parker.  The  Texas 
Journal  oj  Education  (Galveston,  Texas),  Septem- 
ber, '90. 

Theory  of  Teaching.  Public  School  Jouma 
(Bloommgton,  111.),  December,  '90. 

What  Provision  Might  be  Made  for  Tech- 
nical Education.— Caterpillars  on  a  Rampage 
(a  practical  study  of  common  insects  and  how  to  pre- 
vent their  ravaging).  Educational  Peview  (Saint 
John,  N.  B.),  May,  July,  '90. 

Kindergarten  Department.  Hailmann.  In- 
diana School  Journal  {lnd\a.nAY>°^\s,  Ind.),  Dec,  '90. 

^  Kindergarten  Play  and  Work  for  the  Home. 
Kate  Hawley  Hennessey.  Demorest's  Fajnilv  Mag- 
azine {^.  Y.),  Dec.  '90.  ^ 

What  is  the  Kindergaten  Good  for?  Fred- 
enka  Beard.     Babyhood  {^.  Y.),  December,  '90. 

A  Book  for  Every  Woman. 

The  wonderful  sale  of  the  book  "To- 
kology," by  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D.,  has 
been  the  best  commendation  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived. Everywhere  it  is  finding  its  place 
in  the  home,  guiding,  relieving,  advising 
and  saving  with  its  good  sense  and  practi- 
cal truths.  It  is  not  a  common  book,  but 
every  page  of  it  is  stamped  with  the 
worthy  words  of  a  woman  who  combines 
science  and  experience  in  a  thorough  and 
high-minded   manner  for  the  relief  of  her 


sex.     Hear  what  some  of  our  best  women 
have  said  about  it. 

When  I  opened  the  book,  and  saw  the 
strong,  sweet  face  of  its  writer,  I  knew  I 
should  find  nothing  but  good  in  its  pages. 
It  is  written  with  delicacy,  bravery  and" 
wisdom.  I  wish  every  woman  in  the  land 
could  read  \\..~M arietta  Holley,  "Josiah 
Allen's  Wife." 

Enclosed  find  ^5.50  for  two  copies  of 
Tokology.  I  have  read  the  book  and  con- 
sider it  worth  its  weight  in  gold.— i^rx.  G. 
W.  Banfield. 

I  cannot  say  how  much  I  admire  you  for 
writing  Tokology.  That  one  work  is  enough 
to  immortalize  you  for  all  time. — Mrs.  I. 
H.  Dickinson. 

I  like  canvassing  for  Tokology  a  hun- 
dred times  better  than  teaching.— y^« 
Agent. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  avenue  for 
self-support  which  you  have  opened  for 
women  in  canvassing  for  Tokology.— ^//^ 
Hiscock. 

Tokology  is  indeed  a  bible  for  every 
woman. — Frances  E.  Salisbury. 

Tokology  is  doing  more  for  women  than 
all  the  other  books  put  together.  It  reaches 
so  many.  It  is  preparing  the  way  so  nicely, 
too,  for  hygenic  physicians.— Your  friend, 
Clara  B.  Willis,  M.  D.,  Clarinda,  la. 

I  bought  two  Tokologys  and  gave'  them 
to  two  young  ladies  as  wedding  presents, 
saying  to  each:  This  book  will  do  for  your 
body,  what  the  Bible  does  for  your  soul. 
They  write  me  that  I  told  the  truth. — Mrs. 
A.  D.  Morris. 

Price,  prepaid,  $2.75.  Very  best  terms 
to  agents. 

Alice  B.   Stockham  &  Co., 
161  La    Salle   Street,  Chicago,  111. 

"Approve  the  effort." — Miss  Arnold. 

"  The  teacher  has  lost  her  power,  and 
the  lesson  is  virtually  at  an  end,  when  she 
fails  to  interest." — Miss  Arnold. 
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FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM. 


By  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow. 


IX.— The  Third  Gift. 


The  Divided  Oibe. —  Divided  solids 
follow  those  which  give  the  impression 
of  wholes.  Without  division  and  analy- 
sis of  a  whole,  exact  knowledge  is  im- 
possible. The  process  of  studying  phys- 
ical things  must  correspond  to  the 
processes  of  thought  in  analysis.  An 
arbitrary  division  can  not  give  clear 
ideas.  A  regular  division  according  to 
law  is  necessary.  Nature  furnishes  us  a 
pattern  here,  always  working  according 
to  a  mathematical  law.  The  orders  of  the 
plant- world,  for  instance,  are  alwaj's 
determined  by  form  and  number  of  parts. 
Froebel  took  nature  as  his  guide  in  the 
organization  of  his  means  of  development 
for  the  child's  mind. 

The  cube,  with  which  the  child  is  al- 
ready familiar,  appears  in  the  Third  Gift, 
divided  in  the  three  dimensions  of  space, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The 
parts  are  eight  equal  cubes.  The  form  of 
the  parts  remains  the  same  as  the  whole, 
and  the  only  contrast  is  in  size,  compar- 
ing the  parts  with  the  whole.  Num- 
ber is  emphasized,  as  well  as  relations  of 
size.     The  taking  apart  and  putting  to- 


gether of  material  begins  here  in  the 
simplest  way,  while  the  material  allows 
the  child  to  express  outwardly  his  inner 
conceptions,  which  is  one  of  the  first 
demands  of  life.  When  the  child  has 
become  familiar  with  the  exterior  of  an 
object,  then  he  wishes  to  examine  it,  to 
take  it  apart.  With  these  eight  cubes, 
arrangements  can  be  made  in  three 
waj'S, — placing  them  face  to  face,  corner 
to  face,  and  corner  to  corner.  Building 
is  an  ancient  and  instinctive  occupation 
of  children  ;  but  it  has  never  been  used 
as  a  means  of  giving  knowledge  and  as 
a  preparation  for  plastic  art.  The  ordi- 
nary boxes  of  building  blocks  contain  too 
much  material  to  be  available  for  the 
child's  purpose.  For  this  reason  Froebel 
gives  the  simple  cube,  which  in  its  eight 
divisions  gives  the  child  the  most  differ- 
ent combinations,  according  to  his  own 
invention. 

Not  only  is  the  child's  instinct  for  con- 
struction exercised  ;  but  he  is  gaining 
a  fund  of  experience  as  to  relations  of 
size  and  number,  and  in  counting  ;  his 
fancy  is  quickened,  and  the  many  objects 
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in  his  vicinity  are  represented  and  their 
form  distinctly  fixed.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  mother  or  conductor  of  the  Kinder- 
garten to  relate  the  different  objects  made, 
by  a  story,  and  also  to  see  that  one  form 
grows  out  of  another  without  destroying 
the  first,  and  so  prevent  destructiveness. 
Finished  pilaythings,  which  admit  of  no 
transformation,  almost  always  tempt  the 
child  to  destroy  them. 

X. — The  Fourth  Gift. 

The  Cube,  Divided  i?ito  Eight  Equal 
Bricks.— Tho^  cube  of  the  Third  Gift  pre- 
sented eight  equal  parts,  similar  in  form 
to  the  whole  ;  but  giving  a  contrast  in 
size,  while  the  Fourth  shows  eight  equal 
parts,  unlike  the  whole.  In  the  preced- 
ing gift  the  solid  only  appears,  while 
here  the  idea  of  surface  is  suggested. 
There  is  an  advance  made  in  the  variety 
and  number  of  forms  possible.  Each 
form  may  be  repeated  in  three  ways,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  dimensions  of  the 
block.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  building- 
gifts,  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  every  part 
in  any  representation.  Forms  of  life, 
forms  of  beauty  or  picture  forms,  and 
forms  of  knowledge  are  made.  The  first 
are  simple  forms  of  use,  the  second  sym- 
metrical forms,  and  the  third  present  re- 
lations of  size  and  number,  and  mathe- 
matical divisions:  So  the  three  call  for 
doing ,  feeling ,  and  thinking. 

These  intuitions  must  be  made  clear 
to  the  child  by  explanatory  words,  un- 
til his  fancy  imprints  itself  actively  upon 
things,  and  he  joins  thereto  a  purpo.se, 
which  must  never  fail  his  activity.  In- 
tuitions, not  ideas,  be  it  understood,  of 
which  latter  the  child  is  not  capable  at 
this  age.  It  must  be  observed  that  every 
building  box  is  to  be  opened  in  such  a 
way  that  the  whole  cube  stands  before 


the  child,  in  order  to  begin  his  work 
with  the  whole. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Gifts  are  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  Third  and  Fourth. 
The  Fifth  is  the  cube  divided  twice  in 
every  direction,  giving  twenty-seven 
small  cubes  of  which  three  are  divided 
again  into  halves,  and  three  into  quar- 
ters. The  Sixth  is  divided  in  a  similar 
way  into  bricks,  and  nine  of  these  are 
subdivided,  presenting  the  square  and 
column. 

All  these  divisions  are  according  to 
law,  and  so  form  the  introduction  to  the 
orderly  development  of  the  organisms  of 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  to  arithmetic  and  geometry.  The 
method  followed  in  the  handling  of  this 
material  gives  a  sure  guide  for  bringing 
order  out  of  all  manifoldness  of  form. 
The  great  variety  of  forms  possible  by 
these  divisions  gives  free  play  to  the  in- 
stinct for  representation,  without  allow- 
ing it  to  pass  beyond  bounds  and  become 
capricious. 

The  orderly  relation  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  which  the  building  demands, 
serves  as  a  type  or  model  for  the  later 
thought  processes.  The  same  orderly 
arrangement  of  parts  in  a  whole  is  seen 
in  the  organisms  of  nature.  At  first  the 
child  begins  with  simple  heaping  up,  or 
laying  together  of  parts,  as  Nature  works 
in  the  inorganic  world.  But  order  is 
necessary  to  clear  notions  of  things. 
Froebel's  law,  the  connection  of  oppo- 
sites,  offers  the  simplest  guide  to  this 
order.  This  law  is  illustrated  in  the 
simple  putting  together  of  parts,  which 
joined  face  to  face,  or  corner  to  corner, 
present  opposites,  while  a  corner  turned 
to  an  edge  gives  the  connection.  Or 
the  position  of  the  parts  around  a  center 
gives  opposites  in  direction,  above  and 
below,  united  by  the  right  and  left  lines. 
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Following  the  order  thus  clearly  in- 
dicated, the  youngest  child  is  able  to 
produce  regular  forms. 

The  regular  order  of  parts  in  relation 
to  a  whole  is  not  sufficient  ;  different 
wholes  must  also  be  brought  into  rela- 
tion to  form  orders  or  series,  as  Nature 
presents  them  in  her  different  kingdoms. 
So  different  series  of  forms  are  developed 
from  different  ground  forms.  And  that 
these  may  conform  to  the  three  activi- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  the  intellect, 
sensibility  and  will;  they  are  classed  as 
forms  of  knowledge,  forms  of  beauty, 
and  of  life.  Through  his  work  with 
these  different,  but  always  regularly 
formed  figures,  the  child  has  gained 
many  impressions  which  lead  to  real 
experience  through  the  actual  handling 
and  experimenting,  and  immediate  use 
of  the  objects. 

Impres.sions,  for  instance,  of  vertical 
and  horizontal,  of  right  angles,  of  the 
directions  above  and  below,  under  and 
over,  of  symmetry,  of  balance,  of  the  re- 
lations of  circumference  and  center,  of 
proportion,  of  all  that  produces  harmony, 
press  upon  the  child  constantly. 


The  first  knowledge,  or  better  the  first 
idea  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  the 
first  experiences  of  its  use  are  thus 
reached  in  the  simplest  way. 

Through  orderly  formation,  logical 
development,  and  methodical  u.se  of  ma- 
terial the  logic  of  nature  is  imitated  in  a 
way,  the  beginning  of  which  is  found  in 
the  crystal  formations.  The  works  of 
God  must  mirror  the  logic  of  spirit,  of 
His  spirit.  From  these  the  human  race 
is  to  learn.  What  better  could  human 
education  do,  than  to  use  these  means  to 
develop  in  the  human  being  the  inborn 
capacit}^  for  logic  ?  The  first,  indispen- 
sable condition  for  knowledge  of  things 
in  the  outer  world  is  the  knowledge 
of  matter  and  its  qualities,  and  to  this 
end  there  must  be  an  orderly  progression. 

From  the  Second  to  the  Sixth  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Gifts  is  the  same.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Second  the  objects  are 
made  of  wood  and  are  solids  or  divided 
solids.  The  next  step  in  the  spirituali- 
zation  of  material,  or  in  making  it  an 
image  of  the  spiritual,  is  the  transition  to 
surface. 

Translated  by  LuCY  Wheelock. 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 


It  is  not  only  appropriate,  but  quite 
necessary  that  this  day  be  observed  in 
Kindergartens,  because  of  the  world's 
growing  abuse  of  the  idea  contained 
therein.  The  children  should  be  led  to 
anticipate  it  in  its  true  sense  before  the 
outer  and  less  ideal  thought  reaches  them 
from  the  street  and  from  unchoice  com- 
panions. 

Before  the  ridiculous  and  comic  side, 
or  even  the  sentimental  side  of  the  val- 
entine is  presented  to  the  little  one,  tell 
him  about  the  dear  saint  and  his  love  for 
the  young,  that  was  so  strong  it  must 


be  told  at  least  once  a  year  to  all  ;  and 
how  others  caught  his  meaning  and 
helped  carry  it  out  by  sending  loving 
letters  and  verses  to  their  friends,  in 
beautiful  packets,  colored  and  scented. 
After  he  had  grown  to  be  a  very  old  man 
he  let  these  devoted  helpers  send  all  the 
love  messages  about,  but  he  loved  the 
girls  and  boys  even  better  than  ever, 
for  his  love  was  real  and  only  grew 
sweeter  and   truer  with  age. 

St.  Valentine  stands  for  the  universal 
appreciator  of  beauty  and  loveliness, 
esteeming  it  for  its  own   sake  wherever 
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it  is  found.  The  great  and  the  small, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  alike  receive  his  benediction  upon 
the  beauty  that  is  hidden  away  in  their 
lives, — for  every  one  has  it. 

When  the  less  beautiful  thought,  in 
which  the  world  holds  the  valentine  to- 
day, meets  the  child,  he  will  know  that 
a  fuller,  truer  meaning  lies  in  the  pretty 
cards  and  gifts,  and  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less. 

During  the  week  before  St.  Valentine's 
Day  the  idea  of  the  Saint  and  the  letter- 
sending  should  be  -worked  up  in  a  story 
and  general  remarks.  A  pretty  sequence 
of  the  writing  desk,  ink-stand,  post-box, 
etc,  might  be  worked  with  the  gifts. 

On  Frida}',  the  day  before  the  14th  of 
February  let  the  valentines  be  prepared 
for  sending. 

Utilize  the  folding  and  weaving  which 
has  been  done  up  to  this  time,  the  paper 
cutting  and  parquetry  work  also,  in 
making  bright  cards.  The  older  chil- 
dren may  fold  and  paste  their  own  en- 
velopes for  the  occasion,  while  for  the 
little  ones  who  can  not  as  j^et  produce 
prett}^  and  presentable  things,  take  re- 
gret cards  and  envelopes,  letting  them 
paste  or  sew  pretty  designs  upon  them, the 
main  object  being  to  keep  the  work  neat. 

Have  everything  done  and  ready  for 
mailing  on  the  way  home  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  and  thoughtful  idea 
to  keep   a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the 


children  who  may  be  absent  or  who  at 
any  time  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  Kindergarten  through  visiting  or 
occasional  attendance.  A  little  valen- 
tine reaching  them  far  away  from  the 
dear  little  friends  may  be  the  sweetest 
thing  that  has  happenened  in  a  long 
journey,  and  give  greater  pleasure  than 
mau}^  a   gift  of  more  worth. 

For  teachers  and  mothers  or  anj-  work- 
ers outside  of  the  Kindergarten  it  would 
also  be  well  to  use  the  occasion  for  in- 
struction and  amusement,  and  bj^  holding 
the  true  idea,  keep  out  the  comic,  ridicu- 
lous and  irrevelent  thought,  thus  allow- 
ing the  real  to  gain  ground. 

Let  the  children  with  colored  paper 
paste  pretty  designs,  or  sew  the  letters 

LOVE 

which  are  picked  on  plain  cards.  Let 
the  children  send  or  deliver  their  self- 
made  valentines,  alwa^-s  with  an  object 
and  to  those  who  will  appreciate  and  be 
made  especially  happy  thereby. 

St.  Valentine's  Day  recalls  the  thought 
of  the  Christmas  love-expressing,  and 
should  be  developed  in  somewhat  the 
same  idea  by  the  little  ones. 

Froebel  says  :  "I  have  only  to  make 
this  suggestion  to  3'ou,  dear,  loving 
mother,  and  you  yourself  will  know 
many  ways  of  carr^-ing  it  out."  From 
these  brief  remarks  we  hope  there  may 
be  gleaned  sufiicient  suggestions  to  make 
the  good  Saint's  day  a  success.     A.  H. 


Little  card  so  dainty. 
Snowy  white  and  fair. 
Neat  must  be  the  fingers 
Touching  you  with  care. 
Shining  little  needle. 
Through  the  card  you  go, 
Drawing  pretty  pictures 
As  we  learn  to  sew. 


Happ}^  are  we  working, 
Thinking  of  the  day 
When  the  pretty  present 
We  can  give  away. 
Little  gifts  are  precious, 
If  a  loving  heart 
Help  the  busy  fingers 
As  they  do  their  part. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  TO  THE  SCHOOL  COURSES. 


AN    ADDRESS    TO    KINDERGARTNERS. 


Have  you  ever  listened,  dear  Kinder- 
gartners,  to  some  grand  sonata  of  Bee- 
thoven or  Mozart, to  some  fugue  of  Bach's 
or  to  one  of  Liszt's  mysterious  preludes, 
and  while  you  drew  in  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  each  successive  movement  and 
thrilled  responsive  to  its  various  present- 
ments of  the  beauty  and  glory  and  won- 
derful unfolding  of  the  riddle  of  life, 
have  you  noted  how  the  great  theme 
which  was  announced  in  its  simplicity 
at  first,  is  ever  and  anon  recurring,  ever 
shifting  from  key  to  key,  breaking 
through  every  fantasy,  every  variation, 
now  dominating  the  adagio,  now  the 
scherzo,  now  the  andante,  now  the 
rondo,  singing  itself  out  even  in  the  ca- 
priccioso,  ever  the  same  beautiful  theme 
of  the  master's  creative  impulse,  the 
tone-sequence  and  proportion  of  Nature, 
interpreted  by  genius  ? 

So,  have  I  thought,  do  you  give  us  the 
true  theme  of  our  grand  symphony  of 
education  as  you  lead  your  child-orches- 
tra at  the  opening  choral  of  school  life? 
You  are  like  the  master-musician  who 
strikes  ovit  the  great  harmony,  that  many 
a  listening  heart  may  catch  its  inspira- 
tion and  weave  it  into  utterance,  till  we 
hear  its  notes  from  chime  to  chime,  from 
melody  to  melody,  through  every  phase 
and  strophe  of  our  swelling  anthem  of 
child-culture. 

For  the  ancient  mists  and  vapors  which 
have  enveloped  the  idea  of  the  Kinder- 
garten in  its  earlier  days  among  us, 
through  whose  dense  medium  we  saw 
Froebel's  consummate  philosophy  only 
as  a  meaningless  amusement  for  child- 
hood, a  mere  whiling  away  of  useless 
time  till    school  training    should    begin; 


these  clouds  of  ignorant  unconcern  are 
vanishing  before  the  sun  of  educational 
science  and  we  begin  to  discern  the  clear 
outlines  of  Kindergarten  philosoph}^ 
This  is  good  news  indeed  for  you  who 
have  felt  the  essential  unsympathy,  the 
deep  want  of  comprehension,  the  almost 
contempt  with  which  your  work  has  been 
too  often  regarded  ;  your  day  of  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  has  dawned,  and 
your  long  and  steadfast  patience  and  faith 
are  begining  to  receive  their  recompense 
of  reward.  Your  faces  are  now  toward 
the  sunrise,  the  light  of  rosy  skies  is  upon 
your  seed-scattering  fingers,  the  ground 
you  tread  is  hoh',  the  breeze  about  3-ou 
whispers  of  heaven,  and  the  harvest  for 
which  you  are  planting  is  white  alread}' 
for  the  garners  of  the  Lord.  We  have 
heard  the  sweet  notes  of  your  coming 
and  are  learning  to  sing  them  for  the 
full  chorus  of  our  harvest-home. 

When  we  adopted  the  Kindergarten  as 
the  foundation  of  our  school  system,  we 
adopted  at  once  its  spirit,  its  philosophj^ 
and  its  methods  as  the  pattern  and  for- 
mative germ  of  all  our  school-works. 
Perhaps  to  some  of  us  this  breadth  of 
application  was  partly  unconscious  ;  we 
saw  the  value  of  it  in  its  place,  but  not 
its  reach,  its  scope  or  its  essential  power; 
we  saw  it  as  a  tree  planted  by  rivers  of 
waters,  but  had  not  yet  discovered  that  it 
was  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  This 
is  the  history  of  every  great  discover}-  or 
impulse  for  the  advancement  of  mankind 
it  is  set  in  its  place  blindly  and  uncon- 
sciously and  the  world  learns  its  preg- 
nant power  only  by  observing  its  growth 
and  adaptability;  but  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, we  have  set  up  the  Kinder- 
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garten  as  a  standard  of  principles  and 
methods,  from  the  mother's  arms  to  the 
alma  mater  of  university  training.  We 
have  sounded  the  theme  and  it  must  re- 
peat itself  in  ever}'  movement  and  ren- 
dering of  the  harmou)';  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Kindergarten,  as  the  spirit  of  love,  of 
faith,  of  mutual  helpfulness  ;  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Kindergarten  in  its  free  de- 
velopment, its  obedience  to  natural  law, 
its  S3'mmetr\'  of  growth,  its  evolution  of 
all  the  powers  of  humanity;  the  methods 
of  the  Kindergarten  in  careful  observa- 
tion, conscientious  expression,  construe 
tive  effort,  originative  power ;  all  these 
we  want  at  every  stage  of  school  educa- 
tion and  the  education  of  life. 

Now,  gentle  Kindergartners,  we  all 
look  to  you.  You  have  stood  like  the 
artist  with  his  plastic  clay  forming  the 
model  for  later  workers,  making  a  pattern 
for  those  who  await  its  inspiration  to 
convert  other  material  into  inspirational 
forms,  that  ever}'  grade  of  school  work 
may  be  moulded  in  its  symmetry.  In  all 
our  schools  the  teachers  now  gather  in 
childlike  attitude  at  the  door  of  the 
Kindergarten  saying,  "  Tell  us  all  its 
meaning,  instruct  us  how  to  reach  its 
spirit,  interpret  to  us  the  secret  of  its 
philosophy."  To  meet  this  growing  cry 
in  all  its  earnestness  is  your  happy  priv- 
ilege. Remember  that  the  child  with 
its  mother  is  the  es.sential  object-lesson, 
the  heavenly  strain  which  is  to  dominate 
all  your  music.  Interpret  it  with  Nature's 
art  as  Froebel  .sang  it  to  you  ;  not  that 
you  love  Froebel  much,  but  that  you 
love  nature  more ;  do  not  turn  from  the 
child  who  is  set  in  your  midst  even  to 
the  Master  who  set  him  there  ;  the  lesson 
is  the  lesson  of  the  mother  and  the  child, 
as  God  expressed  love  and  nurture  in 
that  relation.  Froebel  showed  the  beauti- 
ul    picture    in    all    its    phases    as  Jesus 


showed  it  in  its  spiritual  significance. 
Seek  to  attune  your  ear  to  the  chord  that 
you  may  render  it  singly,  and  purely, 
and  in  all  its  harmony. 

How  far,  dear  Kindergartners,  have 
we  come  to  meet  you  as  yet  ?  You  will 
surely  run  to  us  while  yet  a  great  way 
off,  and  give  us  the  embrace  of  welcome. 
We  have  felt  out  for  all  the  great  gifts 
you  offer  us  and  such  as  we  have  been 
able  to  grasp  we  have  set  in  their  places; 
we  know  the  treasure  is  in  your  hands 
and  we  implore  you  to  unlock  the  casket 
which  guards  it,  that  we  may  all  be 
illuminated  by  its  radiance.  In  its  light 
already  glimmering  through  our  dark  tra- 
ditions, we  have  almost  broken  down  the 
old  spirit  of  school  government  by  arbi- 
trary compulsion,  we  have  confronted 
the  discipline  of  the  rattan  by  the  disci- 
pline of  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law;  we  have  introduced  the 
natural  and  healthful  activity  of  manual 
training  as  the  normal  method  of  com- 
pleted thought  and  helpful  energies,  into 
our  primary  and  grammar  school  courses 
with  observation  and  elementary  science 
lessons,  connecting  as  Froebel  taught, 
the  child  with  nature  through  his  sensory 
and  motor  activities,  and  thereby  with 
man  and  with  God.  We  have  clay- 
modelling  and  drawing  from  Kindergar- 
ten to  High  School,  paper- folding  and 
cutting  and  constructive  work — in  wood 
and  cardboard — as  well  as  sewing  and 
stick-laying  with  drawing  and  color,  in 
our  Primaries,  and  sewing,  cooking  and 
carpentry  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  Have 
we  not  made  a  great  stride  in  educational 
philosophy  during  the  last  decade  ?  And 
for  this  we  thank  you  largely. 

The  freedom  and  order  of  nature  is  the 
plan  to  which  we  would  attain  ;  we  rec- 
ognize it  through  all  its  associations  as 
the  plan  which  the  Kindergarten  has  in- 
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itiated.  We  want  the  Kindergarten  in 
every  Primary  School  Building  that  we 
may  have  the  model  ever  before  us.  You 
Kindergartners  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  make-shift  for  infant  schools,  as  the 
insignificant  ushers  at  the  gate,  but  you 
are  the  royal  seed-sowers,  the  tone-mas- 


ters, the  standard  bearers,  and  we  turn 
to  3^ou  to  plant  for  us  the  seed  which 
bears  an  hundredfold,  to  make  the  pat- 
tern true  and  fair,  to  teach  us  how  to  ren- 
der the  theme  in  all  its  immortal  vibra- 
tions. Louise  Parsons  Hopkins, 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Boston  Schools. 


SYSTEMATIC    SCIENCE. 


Buds — Work 

So  far  this  year  we  have  considered 
the  Root  and  Stem  (September  and 
October  Kindergarten).  To  increase 
the  familiarty  of  the  children  with 
plants,  we  next  considered  some  of  their 
interesting  relations  to  the  weather 
(November  Kindergarten)  and  our- 
selves (December  and  January  Kinder- 
garten) ;  the  December  number  pre- 
sented the  practical  side  of  food  and 
clothes,  while  January  showed  the  aes- 
thetics of  winter  vegetation  and  its 
eminent  fitness  to  furnish  a  true  recrea- 
tion (the  last  two  words  are  used 
advisedly^ . 

Our  plan  for  the  year  is  to  bring  the 
child  in  contact  with  as  many  phases  of 
Plant  Life  as  possible,  and  to  do  so  in 
such  a  simple  and  tangible  sequence  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  actual  experience 
to  each  ;  in  all  the  attempts  at  order  and 
simplicity,  rigidly  to  guard  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  each  word  and  experimental 
conclusion  ;  that  correct  ideas  ma}'^  grow 
and  expand  with  the  child's  develop- 
ment into  a  life-long  friendship  for  the 
flowers,  trees  and  all  plant  life. 

In  continuation  of  this  plan  and  before 
Spring  awakens  them,  let  us  spend  a 
month  on  twigs  and  buds,  which  we  will 
take  up,  step  by  step,  as  I  should  give  it. 

I.  Get  down  your  botany  and  read 
all  you  can  find  on  buds,  about  leaf 
arrangement  and  transformations. 


for  February. 

2.     Gather  your  twigs. 

There  are,  say,  twenty  in  your  class  ; 
so  gather  twenty-five  of  each  ;  and  you 
will  need  a  botany-can  or  basket,  a 
sharp  knife,  and  bits  of  twine  to  keep 
the  kinds  in  bundles. 

' '  Where  shall  I  go  ?  "  Anywhere 
that  tree  and  shrubbery  can  be  found. 
The  garden  will  give  some  ;  orchard 
others  ;  while  the  grounds  of  any  tree- 
loving  parent  will  furnish  much.  Even 
in  city  parks,  permission  could  probably 
be  obtained  if  the  matter  was  explained 
to  the  proper  authority.  Then  there  are 
the  road  sides,  the  wild  wood,  the  brook- 
side  and  along  railroad  tracks,  where 
3'ou  can  cut  as  you  please. 

"  f'F//«/ shall  I  gather?" 

What  I  actually  ^zaf  gather  in  an  hour's 
time  not  long  ago  was  the  following  : 
Red  barked  willow,         Sassafras, 
Orange  barked  willow,    Locust, 
Golden  willow, 


Blackberry, 

Cherr}', 

Rose, 

Gooseberry, 

Lilac, 

Apple, 

Osage  Orange, 

Red  Maple, 

Potato, 


Cottonwood, 

Ash, 

Elder, 

Poplar, 

Balm  of  Gilead, 

Horse  Chestnut, 

Hickorj^ 

Sumac, 

Hazel, 

Birch. 


These  covered  all  the  points  I  wished 
to    illustrate,   and  most  of  them  served 
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several  times,  but  fewer  will  do.  I 
chose  straight  twigs  on  the  sides  or  base 
of  the  trees  and  bushes  where  the  injury 
would  be  the  least,  and  cut  them  about 
six  inches  long. 

Having  cut  all  I  wanted  of  a  kind,  I 
tied  them  in  bundles.  Had  I  not  wanted 
them  at  once,  I  should  have  wrapped 
them  in  plenty  of  paper  and  buried  in  the 
ground  or  a  box  of  sand,  where  they  will 
neither  mould  nor  dry  up. 

Having  gathered  the  twigs  (be  they 
of  few  kinds  or  many,  known  or  un- 
known it  matters  little),  proceed  : 

3.  To  arrange  in  bundles  for  the 
class.  You  have  twenty  pupils.  Cut 
twenty-five  bits  of  string,  six  inches  long 
— lay  them  along  a  large  table  or  on  the 
floor,  and  taking  a  bundle  of  (say)  wil- 
low twigs,  lay  one  across  each,  counting 
as  you  lay  them  so  as  not  to  skip  any. 
The  twenty-five  twigs  across  the  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  string  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  twenty-five  bundles  ;  one  for  each 
pupil  and  the  teachers,  and  four  extras 
to  put  in  sand  or  water  to  sprout.  Now 
lay  another  kind  of  twig  around  and 
then  another,  till  the  bundles  are  ready 
to  tie,  a  twig  of  each  kind  being  in  every 
bundle.  Place  twenty  of  these  in  a  cool 
and  damp  place  (not  wet)  till  you  are 
ready  to  give  them  out  ;  stick  two  sets 
in  dishes  of  wet  sand  (three  inches  deep) 
and  two  in  vases  of  water  ;  setting  them 
in  a  cool  room  (not  freezing )  to  develop. 

4.  Go  over  the  following  ground  care 
ftdly,  with  the  spare  bundle  left  out,   till 
yoit  are  familiar   with  the  points  made, 

and  then  proceed  to  give  the  lesson  to 
your  pupils. 

Have  the  specimens  in  hand  and 
notice  : 

1.  Pith — in  center  ;  much  in  some, 
and  varies  in  color. 

2.  Wood — color  ;  in  only  one  or  two 


rings  (as  twig&  are  the  growth  of  one  or 
two  years);  sap  oozing  from  Sumac. 

3.  Bark — outside  of  wood  (use?); 
smooth  in  most  all,  but  some  with  ridges 
(Blackberry,  Cottonwood  and  Goose- 
berry); polished  (Willows);  dull  (Ash  or 
Osage  Orange);  downy  (Apple);  prickly, 
(Rose,  Gooseberry,  etc. ) 

4.  /'rzV/^/^.y— scattered  all  over  (Rose 
and  Gooseberry);  on  ridge  of  bark 
(Blackberry);  in  pairs  (Locust);  single 
(Osage  Orange);  sometimes  they  are  cu- 
riously branched  (Gooseberry,  Barberry 
and  some  Roses ) ;  hooked  ( Blackberry  ) . 

5.  Color — of  bark  ;  reds,  yellows, 
orange,  greens,  browns,  greys  and  mot- 
tled, or  blotched,  in  some. 

6.  Shape — round,  flattened,  or  an- 
gular. 

7.  Taste — bitter  (Willows  and  allied,. 
Cottonwood  and  Balm  of  Gilead);  spicy 
(Sassafras);  sweetish  (Locust).  These 
are  describable,  but  others  can  easily  be 
recognized. 

8.  Smell — (Balm  of  Gilead,  Sassafras 
and  Locust. ) 

9.  All  have  buds — (buried  in  Locust 
and  Osage  Orange.) 

10.  These  buds  are  above,  or  in  (see 
Sumac  or  Buttonwood)  a  scar  left  b}-  the 
falling  leaf. 

1 1 .  These  buds  are  single  ( almost  all ) 
or  in  clusters  ( Cherry  and  Maple. ) 

12.  Some  (  the  largest  )  are  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs,  and  others  on  the  sides. 

13.  Some  are  blunt,  and  others  small 
and  pointed.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  first  are  flo-d'cr-hviAs,  and  the  latter, 
leaf-hnds, ;  when  those  in  sand  and  water 
develop  you  can  tell. 

14.  One  or  two  have  long,  pendant 
buds  called  catkins,  (Hazel  and  Birch). 

15.  Some  buds  are  in  pairs  (oppo- 
site), as  the  Ash  and  Lilac,  in  which  case, 
note  that  each  succeeding  pair  is  at  right 
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scattered  singly  along  the  stem,  but, 
wonderful  to  see,  each  has  its  definite 
order,  and  every  leaf  and  bud  its  assigned 
place  and  space  for  sunlight  and  air. 

Pin  or  hold  a  thread  at  the  lowest  bud 
on  a  twig,  and  then  carry  it  around  to 
the  one  next  above,  and  so  on  until  a 
bud  is  reached  directly  over  the  first.  In 
the  apple  (and  most  of  those  with  alter- 
nate buds),  you  will  find,  counting  the 
first  but  not  the  last  bud,  five  buds,  and 
go  twice  around  the  stem  ;  so  that  each 
bud  has  two-fifths  of  the  circumference 
for  itself.  The  children  can  not,  perhaps, 
do  this  counting,  but  should  have  the 
orderly  arrangement  brought  to  their 
notice. 

In  working  with  the  class,  by  this  time 
some  of  the  twigs  will  have  begun  to 
grow,  and  examination  of  the  individual 
bud  be  in  order. 

16.  Some  are  gummy  when  opened 
(Horse  Chestnut  and  Balm  of  Gilead). 

17.  Some  have  varnished  coverings, 
(Willow  and  its  allies). 

18.  Others  are  scaly  (Lilac,  Hickory, 
etc.);  these  scales  differ  in  color  and 
covering. 

19.  Some  are  naked  and  out  of  sight 
in  a  ivoolly  covering  (Sumac ) ;  or  buried 
in  the  bark  (Locust  and  Osage  Orange). 

20.  As  they  open,  it  will  become 
plain  to  the  class  that  some  buds  grow 
into  one  or  more  flozvers,  while  others 
develop  into  leaves,  and  perhaps  another 
branch.  It  is  the  first  of  these,  the 
flower  buds,  we  shall  study  next  month. 
Now  you  are  ready  for  the  class. 

First  morning. — (  Twenty  children 
seated  about  a  table,  or  on  the  floor. ) 
Children  !  When  one  of  us  finds  some- 
thing very  interesting,  what  should  we 
do  ?  "Tell  others  !  "  Yes,  I  think  that 
is  the  way,  and,  as  I  was  out  walking  a 
few  days  ago,   I  saw  some  very   curious 


and  interesting  things,  which,  as  I 
could  not  take  you  to  see,  I  gathered 
and  brought  to  tell  you  about.  Here  is 
a  nice  bundle  for  each  of  you.  What  do 
we  call  such  little  sticks?  "Twigs." 
Where  did  I  find  them  ?  ' '  On  trees  and 
bushes."  How  did  I  get  them  off  the 
trees  and  bushes  ?  "  Cut  them  off  with 
a  knife. ' '  Yes,  and  first  let  us  look  at 
the  cut  ends.  What  can  you  see?  "Bark, 
wood  and  pith."  Just  like  the  stems  we 
studied  of  last  Fall.  (See  October  Kin- 
dergarten.) 

Who  remembers  what  the  sap-wood 
was  for  ?  "  To  carry  the  sap  up  from  the 
roots  to  the  leaves."  And  the  bark? 
' '  To  keep  the  growing  wood  from  get- 
ting dry." 

Now  untie  your  bundles  and  pick  out 
the  four  twigs  which  have  the  most  pith. 
Can  you  describe  them  to  me  ?  ' '  This 
one  \s prickly  "  (Blackberry);  "  this  one 
is  all  ridges"  (Cottonwood) ;  "this  one  has 
yellow  pith  and  white  sap  oozing  out" 
(Sumac);  "mine  has  so  mzicli  white  pith, 
and  the  branches  have  the  buds  in  pairs" 
(Elder).  What  is  arozind  the  pith? 
"  Wood."  Can  you  see  any  of  the  rings 
we  saw  in  the  oak  stem  ■*  "  Only  one.''' 
' '  Mine  has  two, ' '  etc. ,  may  be  the  answers. 
That  is  because  they  are  only  one  or  two 
years  old.  Examine  all  the  ends,  and 
pick  out  all  those  having  more  than  one 
ring,  for  me  to  see.  That  is  right.  Now 
tie  up  your  bundles,  as  this  is  all  we  can 
have  to-day.  (Gather  and  put  into  a 
cool,  moist  place  again  for  to-morrow. ) 

Second  morning. — Here  are  our  twigs 
again  ;  but  first,  tell  me  something  you 
remember  about  them.  "  Have  pith." 
Yes,  where?  "In  center,"  What  else? 
"Wood  in  rings."  Yes.  "A  ring 
grows  each  year."  Why  have  most  of 
our  twigs  only  one  ring?  "Only  ojie 
ano^le   with   the   first.     Other   buds    are 
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year  old."  Some  one  else  tell  me  some- 
thing. "The  pith  in  one  is  yelloiv.'' 
' '  One  of  the  twigs  is  prickly. "  "  Some 
are  smooth."  "Some  are  all  covered 
with  little  hairs,"  etc;  drawing  out  by 
questions  if  not  volunteered,  all  the 
points  touched  yesterday.  Then  give 
the  twigs  again, and  take  up  the  bark  (3). 

Thii'd  morning. — Review,  and  then 
take  prickles  (4)  in  same  wa5^ 

Fourth  moiiiing. — Review,  and  then 
take  color  (5),  and  shape  (6). 


Fourth  morning. — Review  in  a  brisk 
wa5^and  then  add  taste  (7), and  smell  (8). 

Now  provide  jelly  glasses  half  full  of 
ver}^  wet  sand,  and  let  the  children  stick 
their  twigs  in  them,  ( labeling  in  some 
waj^,  so  each  ma)'  know  his  own, )  and 
most  of  the  remaining  work  can  be  done 
without  removing  the  twigs. 

Follow  the  order  given  and  I  will 
vouch  for  the  interest  and  profit  of  a 
' '  moon  ' '  of  twigs,  as  the  Indians  might 
call  it.  Edward  G.  Howe. 


PRIMARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Application  of  Kindergarten  Principles. 


Universality  of   Work. — V. 


"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise." 

' '  Two  are  better  than  one,  because 
they  have  a  good  reward  for  their  labors. ' ' 

strength  in  united  efforts. 

About  this  time.  Miss  Jessie  begins  to 
realize  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  writing 
notes  to  parents — feels  that  personal  in- 
terviews would  be  mutually  helpful. 
Many  of  the  mothers  are  regular  visitors 
to  the  class  on  Sundaj^  morning,  and  she 
sees  that  it  is  their  children  who  do  the 
most  intelligent  work. 

She  therefore  argues  it  will  be  well  to 
meet  them  all  and  have  a  free  informal 
talk  about  the  good  of  the  children,  ex- 
plaining her  plan  of  work,  and  thus 
securing  their  intelligent  and  careful  co- 
operation. She  asks  them  to  meet 
her  one  afternoon  at  the  church  and 
most  of  them  respond  to  the  invitation. 
Miss  Je.ssie  sympathetically  appeals  to 
the  mother-heart  by  showing  that  a 
common  interests  binds  them. 

She  and  each  mother  are  working 
together   for  that  mother's   child— both 


desire  the  best  for  that  little  one — the 
question  is  how  best  to  meet  their  obli- 
gation to  the  helpless  growing  soul  ? 
She  gives  them  the  leading  Kinder- 
garten principles  of  training,  which  are 
the  true  principles  of  development  and 
life  ;  shows  that  the  child  must  be  fed 
spiritually  in  as  sensible  and  cautious  a 
way  as  he  is  fed  physically  ;  that  while 
the  food  must  contain  the  elements  of  the 
nutrition  needed  for  the  man,  the  form 
and  qiiality  of  it  must  be  simple  and 
suited  to  a  child's  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion. This  is  illustrated  variously,  and 
finally  b}^  the  plan  which  she  is  carrying 
out  with  the  class.  She  shows  that  her 
work  at  best  can  be  only  suggestive, 
having  but  one  hour  in  which  to  influ- 
ence the  children  for  a  whole  week. 
One  mother  says  that  she  sees  in  her 
child  all  the  week,  the  influence  of  that 
one  hour.  This  is  very  gratifying,  yet 
Miss  Jessie  continues  that  she  is  de- 
pendent upon  them  to  catch  the  hint 
and  sympathetically  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  her  plans  ;  that  in  the  one 
hundred  and  fortv-four  hours  of  the  six 
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daj's  they  must  help  the  children  to 
express  in  action  what  has  been  aroused, 
felt  and  seen  on  Sunday. 

An  easy  conversation  follows  and  Miss 
Jessie  finds  most  of  the  mothers  heartily 
and  intelligently  co-operating  with  her. 
One  sa3'S,  "What  do  you  do  to  make 
Willie  so  willing  to  work  ?  I  never 
could  do  it  before,  but  now  he  is  work- 
ing well."  Some  of  them  have  seen  the 
possibilities  in  Miss  Jessie's  plan  of 
working  to  earn  money,  and  using  the 
inspiration  to  help  in  other  work. 
Others  have  merely  carried  out  the 
letter  of  the  plan,  failing  to  see  the 
spirit,  and  are  paying  the  children  for 
what  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
voluntarily.  So  it  is  explained  that  the 
children  are  to  be  paid  only  for  one  par- 
tiadar  work,  and  that  is  to  be  done 
every  day,  with  the  definite  understand- 
ing that  it  is  for  Sunday  School. 

The  wise  mother  of  course  uses  this 
chance  and  gives  a  task  that  is  difficult 
for  the  little  one  to  remember  or  concen- 
trate its  thought  upon;  this  is  a  spur  and 
stimulus  to  make  the  special  effort. 

One  mother  explains,  ' '  When  Robert 
has  finished  his  particular  work  he  asks 
for  more."  To  which  Miss  Jessie  re- 
plies. "  That  is  what  I  want,  that  doing 
cne  thing  well  for  Sundaj-school  shall 
lead  him  to  desire  to  do  other  things 
from  the  love  of  it.  This  is  making  use 
of  my  plan  according  to  its  spirit.  I  am 
striving  for  something  more  and  larger 
than  the  earning  of  a  nickel." 

The  idea  of  love  as  developed  in  the 
class  is  shown  to  the  mothers  to  be  the 
rule  or  principle  to  underlie  other  ac- 
tions. But  it  is  possible  to  tax  a  child's 
affection  too  much.  When  unable,  for 
instance,  b}-  will  power  to  do  what  is  de- 
sired of  him,  grown  people  frequently 
put  a  great  strain  upon  him  b}-  measur- 


ing his  love  by  his  action,  or  teaching 
him  that  mamma's  or  God's  love  for  him 
is  given  or  withheld  in  proportion  as  he 
succeeds  or  fails.  This  is  wrong  because 
untrue.  Don't  expect  in  a  child  the  high 
principle  of  duty  that  you  look  for  in 
the  man.  Help  him  to  walk  alone  mor- 
ally as  you  helped  him  to  walk  physic- 
ally. You  held  out  inducements,  then 
followed  him  with  hands  ready  to  catch 
if  he  fell,  to  save  a  hurt  and  discourage- 
ment; but  let  him  do  all  he  could  alone  on 
his  tottering  little  feet.  Just  so,  morally, 
give  props,  but  remove  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Make  work  attractive  by  ex- 
ternal means,  till  the  habit  of  doing  is 
acquired  and  the  inherent  attractiveness'x'S, 
felt  and  seen, — then  the  externals  drop 
off  as  the  chestnut  burr. 

How  many  grown  people  have  power 
to  concentrate  upon  a  difficult  task,  or 
duty  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  little 
one  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  use  his 
energies  along  lines  of  resistance?  If  he 
has  not  inherited  concentration  he  may 
want  to  do,  but  not  continuouslj-.  A 
help  in  cheery,  encouraging  tones,  a 
little  hand  assistance  making  a  game  of 
it,  or  the  spur  of  a  waiting  pleasure  to 
hurry  him  through,  will  tend  to  coun- 
teract and  overcome  inherited  weakness. 

This  is  why  Miss  Jessie  accepts  work 
of  only  one  kind,  if  done  continuously 
during  the  week,  aiming,  by  continual 
effort,  to  develop  love  of  doing,  while  she 
also  is  leading  the  children  to  a  feeling 
of  individual  responsibility  in  giving  the 
work  of  their  own  hands  and  not  that  of 
their  parents. 

This  talk  succeeds  in  showing  the 
many  sides  to  the  question  of  balanced 
training  for  a  young  soul— and  the 
mothers  realize  that  the  Sunda5--school 
has  been  to  them  a  more  efficient  aid 
than  they  had   thought  it,  even  in  their 
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most  appreciative  moments.  They  real- 
ize also  how  well  it  will  be  for  them  to 
visit  the  class  as  often  as  possible,  so  as 
to  keep  in  close  sympathy  with  Miss 
Jessie,  who  has  further  shown  that  the 
notes  written  to  sixty  mothers  can  not 
convey  the  full  spirit  intended.  The 
fullest,  most  ideal  results  in  the  children 
can  only  come  from  the  same  efforts  car- 
ried out  both  at  home  and  at  school. 

FIRST    SUNDAY. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  programs 
are  still  used  though  not  given  in  the 
article.  While  seated  in  the  ring,  the 
envelopes  are  read.  Some  are  covered 
with  writing  even  around  the  edges. 
"  So  much  has  been  done  ;"*  several  ex- 
plain. "  Mamma  said  there  wasn't  room 
on  the  envelope  to  write  all  I  did." 
From  their  remarks  it  is  quite  evident 
the  spirit  of  work  has  been  caught. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  do  enough, 
and  the  work  is  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
stimulating  them  to  all  kinds  of  effort, 
so  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  pay  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  enjoyment. 

Little  Herman,  only  four  j-ears  old  has 
been  buttoning  his  shoes  and  making 
paper  lighters.  Other  little  four-year- 
olds  have  been  making  a  great  effort  to 
dress  themselves  and  not  depend  on 
nurse.  The  efforts  of  older  children 
have  been  of  a  different  nature  :  sweep- 
ing pavements,  cleaning  yard,  going  to 
market,  helping  with  dishes,  keeping 
drawer  in  order,  etc.  In  every  case  they 
have  more  than  earned  the  money. 

After  the  introductory  exercises  they 
draw  their  chairs  close  to  Miss  Jessie  as 
usual  for  their  talk.  "  I  wish,"  says 
Miss  Jessie,  "  to  talk  to  you  about  some 
tiny  little  workers.     By  the  side  of  them 


*  The  answers  of  the  children  in  these  lessons  h.-we 
so  far  been  actual  ones  received  in  a  Sunday  School 
class  in  Louisville. 


we  are  as  big  giants  and  when  we  are 
walking  along  we  can  easily  step  on 
them  if  we  are  not  looking  on  the 
ground . ' '  Guesses  were  made  of  worms , 
bugs  and  finally  ants,  to  which  Miss 
Jessie  assents.  The  children  have  a  good 
deal  to  tell  of  many  they  have  seen,  and 
are  intensely  interested  in  Miss  Jessie's 
further  account  and  description  of  their 
homes  and  work.  "Busy,  busy  they  are,, 
and  we  mustn't  let  them  be  busier  than 
we  giants  are.  Here  is  a  letter  about 
the  ant  from  our  Father's  book  :  '  Go  to 
the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise.'  What  is  a  sluggard?"  asks 
Miss  Jessie  and  answers,  "Any  one  who 
is  lazy, — .so  whenever  one  feels  laz}-  if  he 
will  think  of  the  busy  little  ant,  that  will 
make  him  ashamed  and  he  will  be  glad 
to  get  to  work." 

SECOND    SUNDAY. 

The  children  have  come  with  pictures 
of  ants,  bees,  birds,  spiders  and  one  bo}' 
has  a  deserted  bird's  nest.  Miss  Jessie 
has  an  artificial  spider's  web  and  a  real 
cocoon.  The  pictures  of  each  are  shown 
separately  and  talked  of-  How  distinct 
is  the  work  of  each — how  he  him.self 
does  it  and  never  leaves  it  to  some  one 
else.  They  do  so  much  and  such  wonder- 
ful work  because  they  work  evoy  day. 
The  story  of  Amy  is  told  again,  because 
it  gives  her  conversations  with  the  differ- 
ent animals  at  work.  Then  the  following 
song    is  given  : 

"  Who  taught  the  bird  to  build  her  nest 

Of  hay  and  twigs  and  moss. 
Who  taught  her  how  to  weave  it  best 
And  lay  the  twigs  across  ? 

"  Who  taught  the  spider  just  the  way 

Each  tiny  thread  to  spin. 
To  weave  a  web  so  wonderful — 
A  home  to  live  within  ? 
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' '  Who  taught  the  busy  bee  to  fly 
Among  the  sweetest  flowers, 
And  lay  her  store  of  honey  by 
To  last  through  winter  hours  ? 

' '  Who  taught  the  busy  squirrel  how 
To  gather  nuts  to  last, 
And  store  them  by  for  daily  food 
Till  winter  days  are  past  ? 

' '  Our  Father  taught  them  all  the  way 
And  gave  them  all  their  skill, 
He  helps  the  children  every  day 
To  work  with  earnest  will." 

Those  pictures  which  are  not  in  books, 
likewise  the  bird's  nest,  spider's  web 
and  cocoon  are  left  in  the  room  for  Miss 
Jessie  to  put  together  in  a  collection. 

THIRD   SUNDAY. 

When  the  children  enter  the  room, 
they  exclaim  over  Miss  Jessie's  arrange- 
ment of  the  workers.  The  pictures  are 
all  pasted  on  a  piece  of  card-board  and 
hung  on  the  wall  near  the  corner.  On 
a  small  branch  in  the  same  corner  are  the 
bird's  nest  and  cocoon,  and  underneath 
the  spider's  web. 

' '  What  shall  we  call  this  corner, 
children  ?  ' '  asks  Miss  Jessie.  They 
reply,  "  Workers'  corner." 

"All  right.  If  any  one  of  my  little 
giants  should  get  weak  and  limp,  there  is 
the  place  to  look,  till  he  is  strong  and 
helpful  again.  But  I  am  sure  my  giants 
won't  need  that. 

"There  are  some  other  little  workers 
who  are  not  on  the  ground  like  the  ant, 
and  do  a  different  kind  of  work — they 
help  people.  You  have  to  look  up  to 
them." 

"  Oh,"  says  a  chorus,  "the  stars." 
"Yes,  and  Floyd  may  make  one  for 
us   on   the  blackboard.     That  is  good, 
is  n't  it,  children  ?     What  is  it  doing  for 


people?  What  is  its  work?  Sherley, 
can  you  make  one  over  in  this  corner, 
and  Otho  over  in  this,  Larne,  over  there? 
Who  can  show  how  these  five  stars  could 
give  more  light  than  they  do  now  ? 
Mamie,  you  may  show  what  you  think." 
Instead  of  the  five  separated,  she  places 
five  near  together. 

"George,  you  may  try."  He  places 
several  around  each  of  the  first  five  dis- 
tributed over  the  board.  "  Otho,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  two  ways?  You 
may  tell  us  the  difference  between  them." 
He  answers,  "Mamie's  five  work 
together,  and  George  has  some  to  help 
the  five." 

"Miss  Jessie,"  says  Howard,  "one 
big  star  looks  like  the  mother  star. 

"  Well,  Howard,  you  may  make  some 
families  of  stars,  all  over  the  board,  then 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  light.  And 
can  you  make  the  big  star  that  helped 
the  wise  men?"  While  he  does  this, 
the  pianist  plays  softly  the  song, 
"Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star."  To 
Miss  Jessie's  delight,  the  children  show 
they  know  the  song  and  begin  to  sing  it. 
When  Howard  has  finished,  a  new  stanza 
is  given  : 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  light, 
'Tis   love  that   makes  the  whole  world 

bright, 
When  the  light  of  love  shines  through 
Each  and  everything  we  do. 
[Music  in  Mason's  First  Music  Reader.] 
"  Now,  little  folks,  put  on  your. think- 
ing caps,  else  I  shall  catch  you.     There 
are  still  other  little  workers  which  work 
in  the  day,  but  they  come  dozvn  to  us:' 

"Oh,  sunshine,  sunbeams!"  With  a 
many-sided  prism  she  shows  dots  of  light. 
' '  Here  are  the  sunbeams  which  together 
make  the  sunshine,  like  what?  Yes,  the 
stars  which  together  make  a  big  light." 
With  a  triangular    prism  she    show^s 
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lines  of  light.  ' '  How  are  they  now  ? 
Yes,  in  a  line.  Some  of  you  may  be  sun- 
beams and  show  me  a  line  of  them. 

"  Now  here  they  are  again,  show  me 
how  these  are."  Several  stand  together 
representing  a  circular  light.  "  Now  you 
may  show  me  them  by  themselves,  now 
together.  When  are  they  strongest  ? 
Yes,  when  together.  Hear  this  song 
which  welcomes  the  sunbeams  : 

"  Welcome  little  sunbeams, 
Kindl}^  have  you  come. 
Bringing  cheerful  sunshine 
From  your  far-off  home. 
*  Welcome  little  sunbeams. 
Gladly  would  I,  too, 
»        Be  pure  and  warm  and  loving, 
Gentle  just  like  you." 
— Miss     Smith'' s     "Songs  for    Little 
Children  y 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

' '  I  wonder  whether  you  found  any 
other  little  workers  who  can  do  more 
and  are  stronger  when  together  ?  I  can 
think  of  some  little  things  which  live  up 
in  the  clouds  and  come  down  to  help 
when  the  sunbeams  are  not  needed." 

' '  Rain  !"  "  Who  ever  saw  it  begin  to 
rain?"  "  I  did,  I  did."  "  Well,  does  a 
great  deal  come  at  once  ?  Who  will 
show  on  the  board  ?  Jennie  may — ^just 
little  dots;  what  are  they  called?"  "Rain- 
drops !"  "Sometimes  big,  sometimes 
small.  Sylvester,  you  may  make  ever 
so  many  beginning  to  come,  but  by 
themselves."  She  leads  finally  to  the 
idea  ot  their  taking  hands  and  coming 
down  like  this  : 


found  in  "Rhymes  and  Tales,"  by 
Kriege.  ' '  Who  can  carry  home  a  letter 
in  the  head  to-day  ?     Here  is  one  : 

"  '  Two  are  better  than  one  because  they 
have  a  good  reward  for  their  labor. ^  " 

Referring  to  the  story  the  question  is 
asked,    "  Did  the  farmer  think  so  ?  " 

FIFTH    SUNDAY. 

The  idea  is  still  further  emphasized  by 
a  talk  on  the  little  pieces  that  make  the 
walls  of  our  brick  houses.  The  children 
are  told  to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
find  the  little  workers  that  together  make 
a  house.  Miss  Jessie  has  a  Fourth  Gift, 
and  holding  the  blocks  on  a  book  so  that 
all  can  see,  allows  different  children  to 
show  how  they  are  working  together. 
For  a  while  all  build  as  in  Fig.  i. 


K 


The  story  of  rain-drops  is  then  told  as 


Finally  they  are  led  to  a  closer  obser- 
vation by  Miss  Jessie  saying,  "  They  are 
put  together  in  the  strongest  tvay.  Who 
can  find  out  that  very  strong  way  ?  ' ' 
One  bo}^  discovers  the  principle  and 
builds  like  Fig.  2. 

The  other  children  then  agree  and 
Robert  is  asked  to  tell  how  these  are. 

"  One  is  on  top  of  two." 

"Will  some  one  else  tell  in  another 
way?  " 

"  Two  are  holding  one." 

"  Children,  what  does  our  last  letter 
tell  ?  Why  can  the  ants  and  bees  do  so 
much  ? ' ' 

"  Because  they  work  every  day,"  said 
Sylvester. 

"Any  other  reason  ?  "      The  final  an-* 
swer  is,  "  Because  they  work  together.''' 

Anna  E.  Bryan. 
Louisville^  Ky. 
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THE  STORY  IN  KINDERGARTEN. 


PART  I. 


Although  short  .stories  and  anecdotes 
may  be  interwoven  with  the  morning 
talk,  the  lunch  time,  the  lessons,  on  any 
and  every  day  of  the  week,  there  should 
always  be  one  period  during  the  week 
especially  devoted  to  story-telling.  The 
hunger  of  the  normal  child  for  stories  is 
wholh'  legitimate,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, not  ignore  it,  but  seek  to  supply 
wholesome  gratification,  for  this  as 
well  as  other  needs  of  child  nature. 

The  story  may^perform  many  missions. 
It  may  amuse,  cultivating  the  sense  of 
humor  ;  it  may  address  the  imagination  ; 
it  may  instruct,  interpreting  the  new, 
strange,  bewildering  world,  in  which  the 
child  finds  itself ;  it  may  make  clear  the 
difference  between  some  particular  right- 
doing  and  wrong-doing  ;  it  may  rouse 
conscience,  stimulate  endeavor  ;  it  may 
quicken  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  may 
fail  of  all  these  ; — nay,  worse,  it  may 
really  militate  against  them.  If  the 
story,  which  aims  at  amusement,  does 
not  amuse,  it  will  probably  weary  ;  and 
if  the  fun  in  it  is  not  wholly  kindly  and 
fine,  the  sense  of  humor  will  be  cul- 
tivated at  the  expense  of  .something 
higher. 

If  the  fanciful  story  only  peoples  the 
child's  mind  with  wicked,  bloodthirsty 
giants,  and  with  cunning  fairies,  whose 
magic  is  mixed  with  deceit,  and  exer- 
cised on  behalf  of  the  too  often  good-for- 
nothing  hero  or  heroine,  the  child  has 
certainly  not  gained. 

The  story  which  attempts  to  impart 
instruction,  is  exceedingly  likely  to  com- 
bine fact  and  fancy,  so  that  the  undis- 
criminating    child    accepts    one   for   the 


other,  and,  instead  of  being  instructed, 
has  only  added  confusion  of  mind.  To 
the  teacher  or  story-teller,  the  facts  pre- 
sented are  well-known,  and  the  story  is 
easily  resolved  into  its  component  parts  ; 
— say  one-fourth  fact,  and  three-fourths 
fancy,  or  whatever  the  proportion  may 
be.  To  the  child,  on  the  contrar}-, 
wholly  unacquainted  as  he  is  with  the 
commonest  facts  of  nature  and  life,  such 
analysis  of  the  story  is  not  possible, 
unless  we  provide  him  with  the  witch 
hazel  rod  of  knowledge,  which  shall 
show  him  the  clear  water  of  truth  which 
he  is  meant  to  receive.  To  unlearn 
much  that  was  taught  through  the  pro- 
fessedly instructive  story,  is  an  expe- 
rience acknowledged  by  many  adults. 

The  dangers  of  the  moral  or  religious 
story  are  man}^  and,  of  course,  are  the 
more  serious  because  the  purpose  of  the 
story  is  of  far  greater  moment.  We  con- 
struct, or  select  stories  which  will,  as  we 
think,  sow  seeds  of  goodness.  We  give 
them  to  the  child,  and  behold  !  instead 
of  the  hero,  there  comes  up  the  little 
prig  ;  and  instead  of  the  sympathizer,  an 
infantile  Pharisee.  With  the  wheat  for 
which  we  had  chosen  the  story,  we  find 
there  was  mingled  a  handful  of  tares 
which  have  monopolized  the  soil. 

Since,  therefore,  the  unsuitable  stor}- 
may  do  as  much  harm  as  the  suitable 
story  may  do  good,  it  behooves  us  to 
study  thoroughly  every  story  we  expect 
to  use  in  Kindergarten,  and  not  to 
accept  any,  incautiously  relying  on  the 
good  to  balance  the  evil. 

It  is  often  said  :  ' '  Trust  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  they  are  the  best  critics.  If  they 
are  pleased,  the  story  is  good."     But,  as 
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Miss  Wiltse,  an  earnest  and  sympathetic 
student  of  child  nature,  afiirms,  the 
child's  judgment  is  not  a  sure  criterion. 
How  can  children  be  trustworthy  judges 
of  mental  pabulum  any  more  than  thej^ 
are  trustworthy  judges  of  wholesome 
and  proper  bodily  nourishment  ?  But, 
although  we  must  not  rest  upon  the  chil- 
dren's approval  of  a  story,  we  must,  b}^ 
no  means,  be  content  without  it ;  for  if 
the  children  do  not  like  the  story,  it  is 
not  for  them.  Without  enjoyment,  they 
will  not  be  receptive,  and  the  stor}-  will 
have  been  told  in  vain. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  (  author  of  Educational 
Psychology)  urges  most  warmly  the 
caution  against  such  stories  as  introduce 
the  child  to  phases  of  evil  beyond  its 
experience.  This  caution  is  well  worth 
heeding,  for  there  are  manj^  stories  afloat 
which  actually  suggest  and  encourage 
naughtiness. 

It  is  a  question,  in  my  mind,  as  to  how 


necessar}'  the  old  fairy  stories  are  to  the 
vQxy  young  children  we  have  in  Kinder- 
garten. The  common  things  in  life, 
which  we  thoughtlessly  regard  as  unin- 
teresting, are  often  as  full  of  mysterj'  and 
marvel  to  the  child  as  any  creation  of 
fancy.  The  fairies  must,  b}'  all  means, 
have  their  da}-  ;  but  while  the  whole 
world  is  a  wonder  story  full  of  magical 
surprises,  do  the  children  need  the  fairy 
folk  ?  It  ma}^  be  that  we  should  be 
wiser  to  keep  the  fairy  story  until  the 
child  has,  at  least,  a  five-year-old's  famil- 
iarity with  this  bewildering  universe. 

This  is  not  advocating  the  Gradgrind 
philosoph3^  of  fact,  and,nothing  but  fact. 
The  fairies  would  never  suffer  banish- 
ment at  my  hands,  but  would,  at  most, 
be  barred  out  onlj-  for  a  little  while  in 
the  earliest  years  ;  and  the  advisabilit}^ 
of  this  is  hardly  more  than  a  question  in 
va.y  mind,  and  not  a  settled  opinion. 

Boston.  Emilie  Poulsson. 


TYPICAL  LESSONS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


Transportation. — Part  II. 


Helps  to  safe  and  convenient  transpor- 
tation by  means  of  buckets,  baskets, 
wheelbarrows,  wagons,  carts,  street-cars, 
trains,  boats,  etc.  : 

The  object  of  Part  II.  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  thought,  is  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  observe  the  provisions  necessary 
to  be  made,  in  order  that  these  means  of 
transportation,  ma}'  serve  their  purpose 
in  the  safest  and  best  way.  The  main 
thing  is  to  lead  the  child  to  think  re- 
latedly,  and  to  rouse  in  him  a  feeling  of 
appreciation  for  the  forethought  and 
provision  made  for  safety  in  all  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world.  The  en- 
deavor is  to  lead  him  to  see  the  work  of 
many   things  united  to  make  a   perfect 


and  complete  whole,  bearing  in  mind 
always  that  the  object  is,  not  to  develop 
the  thought  alone,  but  through  the 
thought  to  develop  the  complete  child. 

After  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  busy 
street.  We  have  a  little  talk  about  the 
people  who  are  crossing  and  the  care 
needed  to  do  it  safely.  Eddie  tells  how 
he  has  carried  apples  for  mamma  from 
her  stand  and  how  carefully  he  had  to 
watch  when  crossing  the  streets.  Un- 
dine tells  how  a  kind  policeman  helped 
her  safely  over,  when  she  went  for  eggs 
for  her  mamma,  and  so  the  conversation 
is  turned  to  other  things  that  help  us  in 
going  safely  back  and  fourth.  They 
find  these  in  the  picture. 
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The  teacher  suggests:  "  I  see  one  thing 
in  the  picture  that  is  a  great  help  in  guid- 
ing little  feet  when  they  fly  back  and  forth 
on  errands  for  mamma."  As  they  do 
not  at  once  see  the  idea,  she  suggests 
again,  "They  always  help  little  feet  and 
especially  when  the  rain-drops  come  pat- 


tering down."  A  moment  of  thought, — 
'then  Robbie  says,  "  Why  the  crossings, 
of  course."  "Can  you  find  anything 
else?  "  "Yes,",  says  Harry,  "the  brick 
pavement  is  a  help  to  the  feet,  too,  for 
they  took  up  an  old  one  out  by  our 
house,  and  it  was   so    muddy  and  wet, 


but    now    the    new   one    is    a    splendid 
'help.'  " 

Then  we  count  on  our  fingers  how 
many  things  we  have  found  that  help 
the  little  children  in  their  transportation. 
Holding  up  one  finger  as  a  signal  to  be- 
gin counting,  Eddie  said,  "  Baskets  and 
buckets  to  carry  the  things." 
"Yes,  any  pitchers  too,"  said 
Mamie.  You  are  going  too  fast 
— we  will  count  that  in  which 
we  carry  them  as  one.  Now 
two — "Pavements"  said  Milly. 
"The  crossings,"  said  Lena, 
raising  the  third  finger  ;  and 
Undine,  remembering  the  kind 
policeman,  said,  "Yes  and  the 
policeman  who  watches  the 
crossings,  makes  four." 

Now  we  go  to  our  tables 
where  we  have  the  blocks  of 
the  Fourth  Gift  ;  the  children 
are  led  by  the  teacher  to  make 
difi"erent  kinds  of  crossings. 
Each  child  expresses  his  own 
idea  of  a  good  crossing  with  his 
blocks.  They  make  them  wide 
enough  for  one  person  to  walk 
on,  also  wide  enough  for  two  ; 
finally  on  streets  where  many 
people  pass,  they  make  crossings 
wide  enough  for  three  and  four. 
With  a  four-inch  square  of  cut- 
ting paper  the}^  make  the  cross- 
ings ;  folding  the  paper  in  half 
three  times,  creasing  it  into 
eight  oblongs.  These  are  cut 
apart  and  pasted  as  in  Fig.  i. 
Wheelbarroics.  —  To-da}'  we  have  a 
child's  wheelbarrow  with  coal  in  it.  The 
children  tr}'  wheeling  it  about  the  room. 
The  question  is  asked,  "  Have  you  a 
step  at  3'our  gate  ?"  A  number  of  little 
hands  are  raised.  "  Let  us  try  pushing 
the  wheelbarrow  up  the  step  here  in  the 
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room."  In  case  there  is  no  step,  a  box 
can  be  substituted.  Several  try  it,  and 
find  it  hard  work.  Robbie  sugg^ests  that 
he  has  seen  something  used  that  makes 
it  easier.  He  is  told  to  look  around  the 
room,  and  see  if  he  can  find  anything 
that  will  help.  He  discovers  a  plank 
over  in  the  corner,  which  was  previously 
placed  there  by  the  teacher.  He  lays 
one  end  of  it  on  the  floor  and  the  other 
on  the  step,  then  tries  pushing  the  wheel- 
barrow up  the  plank,  and,  of  course, 
finds  it  much  easier  to  do.  The  children 
are  delighted  and  all  wish  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. 

With  the  Second  Gift,  we  make  a 
wheelbarrow  as  we  made  before.  The 
box  is  used  as  the  step,  and  the  lid  as 
the  inclined  plane.  The  wheelbarrows, 
with  the  cube  as  a  load,  are  pushed  up 
and  down,  carrying  coal  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  house. 

We  fold  and  paste  a  wheelbarrow  go- 
ing up  an  incline.  The  barrow  is  a  two- 
inch  square,  folded  in  half  vertically. 
The  step  is  also  a  two-inch  square, 
folded  the  same  way,  afterward  folded 
into  a  one-inch  square,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

Carts,  Wagons,  etc. — When  all  have 
gathered  around  for  our  morning  talk, 
they  are  asked  if  any  one  knows  which 
street  near  the  Kindergarten  has  the 
most  wagons  and  horses  passing  on  it. 
After  some  discussion,  they  finally 
agree  that  there  are  more  on  First  Street 
than  any  other.  ' '  Which  has  the  fewest, 
and  why  ?  ' '  They  say  Brook  Street. 
Undine  says,  "  Because  they  do  not 
need  to  go  to  the  houses  on  that 
street."  "But  do  the  wagons  on  First 
Street  stop  on  First?"  Robbie  says, 
"No,  most  of  them  seem  to  go  away 
out  on  First,  and  then  turn  off  onto 
other  .streets."  "Does  any  one  know 
why   they  like   best   to  drive   on    First 


Street?"  I^ittle  Eddie's  mother  has  a 
stand  in  the  market,  so  he  says,  "  My 
mamma  always  tells  the  boy  to  drive  the 
wagon  out  on  First  because  she  says  it 
is  the  best  street."  Each  one  is  called 
upon  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  street  is  in 
front  of  his  home,  and  of  what  it  is 
made. 

The  children  take  their  places  at  the 
table,  and  tell  all  they  know,  of  how 
good  streets  are  laid.  As  they  have 
seen  the  granite  streets  often,  we  make 
that  kind  with  the  blocks  of  the  Sixth 
Gift.  We  try  it  first  with  four  or  five 
parallelopipeds,  different  ones  showing 
which  way  they  think  the  blocks  are 
laid.  Harry  shows  the  way  he  thinks  it 
is,  and  all  agree  with  him.  After  we 
have  the  different  kinds  of  blocks  in 
separate  piles,  we  place  the  parallelo- 
pipeds as  we  think  they  should  be.  They 
then  try  the  other  blocks  to  see  which 
will  fit  in.  With  the  long,  narrow  blocks, 
we  make  the  curb-stone.     Fig.  3. 

The  blackboard  having  been  brought 
in,  a  picture  is  drawn  of  a  pile  of  stones 
in  the  street.  The  children  are  asked  if 
they  can  draw  the  picture  of  anything 
which  keeps  the  wagons  from  running 
into  the  stones  at  night.  Robbie  thinks 
he  can,  and  drawls  a  light  on  top  of  the 
stones.  Several  others  draw  the  lantern 
which  tells  where  to  drive. 

The  children  select  from  the  Second 
Gift  beads  the  forms  which  will  make 
the  best  stones.  Each  one  makes  a  pile 
of  cubes,  then  chooses  a  red  cylinder  for 
the  danger  lantern.  A  thread  is  run 
through  it,  and  tied  to  a  stick.  This 
they  place  upright  in  the  perforations 
of  the  cubes  ;  the  lanterns  may  also  be 
made  of  paper.     Fig.  4. 

Street  Cars. — All  go  to  the  window  to 
watch  the  street  cars,  and  find  what  it 
is  that  always  helps  them  go  in  the  right 
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direction.  If  any  one  sees  what  it  is,  he 
is  not  to  say  a  word,  but  is  to  get  a  slate 
and  draw  it.  One  after  another  takes  a 
slate  and  draws  the  street  car  track. 
Then  the  slates  are  shown,  and  even  the 


youngest  child  can  either  draw  a  track, 
or  tell  how  it  keeps  the  car  going  in  the 
right  direction.  At  the  table,  the  chil- 
dren make  the  street  car  tracks  with 
sticks,  each  one  joining  his  work  to  that 
of  his  neighbor. 


After   our  good-mornings  have   been 
said,  the  children  are  ready  for  a  talk: 
Many  people  go  down  town  on  the  street 
cars  every  morning,  and  back  again  in 
the    evening.       The  cars  cross  the  rail- 
road tracks,  and  would 
often  have  a  hard  time 
to  get  out  of  the  wa}', 
because    the    trains   go 
so  fast,  if  it    were   not 
for     the     man     who 
watches    the    crossing. 
He  alwaj's  does  a  cer- 
tain   thing    when    the 
train    is  coming.     Can 
an}'  one  show  with  his 
arm  what  it  is  ?     Lena 
lives  near  a  crossing,  so 
her  little  arm  goes  up 
straight  over  her  head  ; 
she     imitates     a      bell 
striking      and      slowly 
brings  her  arm  down  to 
a  horizontal  position  in 
front  of  her.    Nearly  all 
the  children    recognize 
it,    and   say   it    is    the 
gate     at    the    railroad 
crossing. 

After  we  have  found 
that  a  wheel  turns  the 
beam  of  the  gate  up  or 
down,  they  select  the 
cylinder  from  the  Sec- 
ond Gift  as  a  good 
wheel.  A  willow  stick 
serves  as  the  beam,  and 
the  cubes  are  the  posts 
for  the  beam  to  rest 
upon.  After  some  experimenting  and  a 
few  suggestions, a  gate  is  made  that  works 
similar  to  Fig.  5.  A  string  is  threaded 
through  the  cylinder  vertically,  and 
through  the  horizontal  perforation  of  the 
cube,  and  the  two  are  tied  together  as  in 
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the  figure.  The  children  take  the  box 
for  a  street  car,  and  push  it  through 
when  the  gate  is  open,  stopping  when 
the  gate  is  shut.  The  children  enjoy 
this  very  much. 

The  Railroad.-  "  Children,  come  close 
together,  and  look  at  this  picture  of  a 
train  on  a  track."  Each  one  tells  what 
he  sees,  and  then  all  are  set  to  thinking 
what  it  is,  in  the  picture,  that  helps  the 
train  to  go  the  right  wa5^  Again  the  slates 
are  used.  After  a  few  minutes  of  busy 
drawing,  these  are  handed  back  with 
tracks  on  them.  The  pictures  are  then 
shown,  and  many  are  found  to  be  ver}^ 
good  efforts.  Lena  has  seen  the  men  at 
work  making  a  track,  and  with  a  little 
questioning,  she  tells  how  carefully  thej^ 
work,  first,  making  a  rock  bed,  then 
placing  the  ties,  and  finally  nailing  the 
rails  to  the  ties. 

The  children  are  allowed  to  choose  the 
best  Gift  to  make  the  tracks.  They  get 
the  box  of  sticks,  and  select  the  three- 
inch  for  the  ties,  and  the  five-inch  for  the 
rails.  A  track  is  made  all  around  the 
table,  the  children  themselves  demand- 
ing accuracy. 

The  blackboard  is  again  brought  into 
use,  a  picture  being  drawn  of  two  trains 
coming  toward  each  other  on  the  same 
track.  The  children  see  plainlj^  that 
some  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the 
trains  to  pass  each  other.  Yizxxy  says 
they  have  another  track  for  one  train  to 
stand  on,  while  the  other  passes  it.  He 
is  called  on  to  draw  the  other  track, 
or  switch,  so  all  may  see  what  he 
means.  The  proposition  is  put  before 
them  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  when  the 
switches  are  very  far  apart.  As  no  one 
seems  to  think  of  a  good  way  to  meet 
this  difiiculty,  the  Work  of  a  train 
despatcher  is  explained  to  them.  They 
have  all  seen  telegraph  wires  in  the  city, 


and  Mamie  and  Eulie  remember  seeing 
them  along  the  track  as  they  went  to  a 
picnic  last  summer. 

Lena's  knowledge  of  trains  is  again 
helpful,  as  she  tells  of  the  colored  lan- 
terns that  the  train  men  use  at  night. 
Her  father  has  often  told  her  what  the 
green  and  red  lanterns  mean,  and  how 
the  swinging  of  the  lights  tells  the  engi- 
neer what  to  do.  She  is  asked  to  watch 
at  her  window  at  night,  and  see  all  the 
lights,  and  ask  her  father  to  tell  her 
exactl}^  what  thej^  mean.  The  next  day 
she  comes,  eager  to  tell  all  she  has  seen 
and  heard. 

On  the  circle  we  have  a  train  as  before, 
with  the  addition  of  signal  lanterns. 
First  Gift  balls,  green  and  red,  are  swung 
b}'  the  children.  All  understand  the  use 
of  the  lanterns,  and  think  there  must  be 
something  to  take  their  place  in  the  day- 
time. Lulie  sa3-s  she  has  seen  red  and 
green  flags  hung  out.  After  some  pict- 
ures of  the  flags  in  use,  we  conclude 
that  they  do  the  same  work  in  the  day- 
time that  the  lanterns  do  at  night. 

In  our  circle,  we  tr\^  different  ways  of 
making  signal  flags,  selecting  the  way 
we  think  best.  Annie  has  a  red  dress, 
so  she  stands  and  waves  her  arm  for  a 
red  flag.  As  Willie  has  a  green  waist, 
he  makes  the  green  flag.  These  are 
added  to  our  train  plaj-  of  the  day 
before.  Another  day  we  make  the  rail- 
road gate  in  this  play.  Two  children 
stand  facing,  some  little  distance  apart. 
Their  arms  are  extended  toward  each 
other  to  make  the  beam.  It  is  lowered 
and  raised  as  the  train  passes  by. 

Bridges. — This  morning  we  have  the 
same  picture  that  we  used  to  show  the 
necessity  for  steamboats — the  two  cities 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  wide  river.  The 
question  is,  how  are  the  trains  to  get 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other. 
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Many  immediately  suggest  bridges.  A 
number  of  pictures  of  bridges  are  looked 
at,  the  point  developed  in  the  conver- 
sation being  the  strength  of  the  spans 
and  piers,  or  posts,  as  the  children  call 
them. 

Each  child  has  a  Third  and  a  Fourth 
Gift.  We  choose  the  cubes  for  the  piers 
of  our  bridges,  because  they  are  the 
strongest.  The  length  of  the  parellelo- 
pipeds  makes  them  good  spans.  Each 
one  then  constructs  a  bridge  to  suit  him- 
self, some  making  long,  narrow  ones,  and 
others  making  broad  bridges  on  which 
trains  can  pass  each  other.     (Fig.  6.)    . 

On  the  circle  we  construct  different 
bridges,  with  the  help  of  our  pictures. 
Each  one  who  thinks  he  knows  how  to 
make  one  is  allowed  to  try.  Undine,  at 
last,  shows  us  how  to  make  a  bridge 
which  the  train  passes  through.  She 
places  two  rows  of  children  opposite  each 
other.  They  put  out  their  arms,  and 
take  the  hands  of  the  children  opposite 
them.  The  other  children  make  a  train, 
which  passes  through  the  bridge. 

Transportation  by  water. — Show  pic- 
tures of  steamboats,  and  ask  each  one 
who  has  ever  been  on  a  steamboat  after 
dark,  to  tell  his  experience.  We  talk  of 
the  danger  of  boats  running  into  each 
other,  and  of  the  means  used  to  avert  this. 
They  remember  the  lights  on  the  front 
and  back  of  the  boat,  and  also  the  lan- 
tern hung  way    up    high.       "The   bells 


help  too  !  "  Annie  says,  "they  tell  the 
other  boat  we  are  coming."  "Yes,  for 
I  remember  how  the  bells  rang  when  we 
came  nearer  the  city,  where  ever  so  many 
boats  were  going  in  every  direction,"  said 
Mamie.  "  Sometimes  the  water  is  full 
of  large,  sharp  rocks,  that  would  make 
holes  in  the  boat  if  it  ran  against  them 
in  the  dark.  I  wonder  what  could  be 
done  to  keep  this  from  happening?" 
This,  seeming  strange  to  them,  we  talk 
of  the  danger  lanterns  on  the  heaps  of 
stones  in  the  street.  Then  several  sug- 
gest, "  Why  a  light  could  be  put  on  those 
rocks  in  the  water,  too."  "That  is 
exactly  what  is  done,  except  that  the 
light  is  put  up  on  a  high  tower,  so  it 
will  shine  away  out  over  all  the  rocks. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  this  tower  is 
called  ?  A  lighthouse,  and  the  light 
seems  to  say  all  night  long,  '  the  rocks 
around  here  are  very  big  and  sharp,  your 
boat  had  better  go  another  way  ;  '  so 
the  boats  are  all  kept  from  the  danger- 
ous rocks  by  the  beautiful,  shining  light 
every  night."  We  have  an  excellent 
picture  of  a  lighthouse,  which  we  look 
at  while  we  build  one  with  the  Fifth 
Gift.  (Fig.  7.)  From  a  four-inch  square, 
we  cut  and  fold  a  lighthouse,  according 
to  the  diagram.  (Fig.  8.)  The  pieces 
are  pasted  like  the  figure,  the  children 
using  yellow  pencils  to  draw  the  light. 
Patty  S.  Hill, 
Louisville.  Mary  D.  Hill. 


lyittle  Valentine, 
Sad  was  ni}^  heart,  like  winter  fields  frozen. 
Thou  vvert  its  sunshine  from  heaven,  my  chosen. 
After  thy  kisses  come  blossoms  upspringing  ; 
Thy  words  are  like  birds  in  the  glad  May-time  singing. 
Ever  I  choose  thee,   pray  never  to  lose  thee. 

Little  Valentine. 
'From  ''Cockle  Shells  and  Silver  Bells.''  Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR   WASHINGTON'S   BIRTHDAY. 


The  year's  program  in  Kindergarten 
begins  in  the  Fall  with  the  thought  of 
Nature  and  the  storing  of  the  winter's 
food  for  the  family,  Thanksgiving  mark- 
ing its  climax.  It  then  progresses  into 
the  Famil}^  thought  (that  which  is  known 
to  the  child),  on  through  the  Civic  to 
the  Universal  (the  unknown). 

Christmas  culminates  the  thought  of 
the  Family  in  the  holy  mother  and  child 
(the  spiritual  birth  and  the  true  indi- 
vidual), establishing  the  home  as  a 
sacred,  permanent  institution. 

Through  the  idea  of  the  home  and  its 
need  of  protection,  we  progress  into  the 
Civic  or  the  National  life,  which  in  its 
turn  culminates  in  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  rare  and  peculiar  great- 
ness, as  a  leader,  a  man,  and  national 
protector. 

For  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
da}^  to  be  celebrated,  the  special  work 
should  be  in  progress.  Stories,  occupa- 
tions and  everything  leading  so  grad- 
ually to  the  historical  idea  that  even  the 
smallest  child  is  carried  along  into  an 
understanding  of  the  event,  and  some 
comprehension  of  its  deeper  signifi- 
cance. 

In  order  to  bring  the  children  into 
S3'mpathy  with  the  idea  of  a  countr}'  to 
love  and  serve,  because  there  are  homes 
and  little  ones  to  protect,  tell  of  soldiers 
or  cadets  (there  being,  perhaps,  an  older 
brother  who  is  in  training);  a  fort  or  a 
training  ship  may  have  enlisted  their 
attention.  These  soldiers  are  preparing 
for  a  case  of  emergency  and  can  protect 
the  homes  and  the  country  when  it  is 
necessary. 

Give  patriotic  songs,  using  the 
"America"    for  either    an    opening    or 


closing  hymn  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

For  Gifts  and  occupations  make  ships, 
forts,  canons,  soldiers'  caps,  etc.  Bring 
in  onl}^  the  vigorous,  positive  thought  in 
connection  with  the  warlike,  summing 
it  all  up  in  the  sense  of  protection. 
Remark  might  be  made  of  the  pro- 
tecting of  the  white  settlers  against  the 
Indians,  with  reference  both  to  the  oc- 
currences of  to-da}'  and  to  the  already 
introduced  facts  of  the    Pilgrim  Fathers. 

After  the  idea  of  the  countn,-  has  been 
made  definite,  begin  with  Washington's 
life,  telling  the  stor}^  step  b}-  step  from 
da}'  to  day,  always  bringing  the  occupa- 
tions, songs  and  games  to  the  points 
brought  out  in  its  progress.  Begin  with 
the  bo3'hood  of  Washington,  telling  first 
of  the  garden  and  the  hatchet,  empha- 
sizing his  straight- forward  honesty. 
Do  not  develop  mereh'  a  ' '  good  little 
bo3%"  but  help  the  children  to  feel  his 
manliness  and  uprightness,  which  every 
child  respects. 

The  story  may  be  dramatized,  one 
child  being  the  cherry-tree  with  arms 
outstretched,  the  others  hanging  the  First 
Gift  red  balls  upon  them  for  cherries; 
afterwards  the  tree  is  playfully  cut  down, 
the  child  falling  over.  Then  the  dia- 
logue between  the  father  and  son  is 
given  by  two  children  chosen  by  the 
teacher,  and  is  ver}'  effective. 

Reproduce  in  the  Gifts  the  garden, 
laying  out  the  walks  and  beds,  and  plant- 
ing trees.  Sew  a  hatchet,  also  lay  it 
with  sticks. 

Next  tell  the  story  of  Washington  and 
the  l>lack  horse,  his  mother's  favorite 
animal  which,  in  trying  to  conquer  to 
the  bit,  he  rode   until  it  expired.     Im- 
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mediately  he  went  to  his  mother,  con- 
fessing his  fault  and  was  forgiven.  Then 
there  is  the  story  of  how  the  father  of 
Washington  planted  the  boy's  name  in 
the  garden  bed  with  seeds,  and  how  it 
grew. 

With  the  Gifts,  work  out  in  sequence 
the  idea  of  his  home  life  :  the  village 
where  he  lived,  the  house,  his  chair  and 
bed,  the  school-house  and  desk  where  he 
studied,  etc. 

During  his  life  as  a  young  surveyor, 
there  is  recorded  an  heroic  action  on  the 
part  of  Washington.  He  leaped  into  a 
swift,  swollen  stream  to  save  a  little  boy, 
while  his  comrades  all  hesitated  because 
of  the  danger.  Tell  how  he  afterwards 
became  a  soldier  and  was  chosen  bj^ 
General  Braddock  to  cross  the  Indian 
country  because  he  was  brave  and  fearless. 

Build  forts  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Gifts  ;  for  cannon  (with  the  Second  Gift) 
lay  the  cylinder  before  the  cube  and  the 
ball  ahead  of  the  cylinder.  Strike  the 
cylinder  with  the  cube,  sending  the  ball 
a  short  distance  against  a  wall  built  with 
cubes,  in  imitation  of  firing. 

The  cannon  can  also  be  made  of  clay. 
Stack  a  pile  of  cannon  balls  with  Second 
Gift  beads,  and  build  a  cannon  on  a  ped- 
estal with  the  cylinders  and  cubes.  Fold 
soldier  caps,  and  play  games  of  soldier 
life  and  marching,  accompanied  bj^  pa- 
triotic songs.  Sew  and  fold  tents,  forts, 
drums,  etc. 

Tell  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
how  George  Washington  was  chosen  as 
the  commander  of  the  arm}',  and  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom  ( see  story  of  ' '  Two 
George's"  in  Kindergarten  for  Feb. 
1889).  After  this  point  introduce  the 
flag  for  the  first  time,  also  the  songs 
concerning  it.  Explain  the  stars  and 
stripes.  In  pasting  make  the  flag  by  al- 
ternating   thirteen    stripes   of   red    and 


white,  with  blue  corner,  emphasizing 
color,  number  and  proportion.  The 
children  will  work  eagerly  over  the 
counting  in  the  desire  to  make  their 
beautiful  flags  correct ;  but  for  the  stars 
representing  the  States  it  is  often  well  for 
the  teacher  to  suggest  one  large  star  to 
stand  for  them  all,  for  the  flag  is  small 
and  the  stars  numerous.  Weave  red, 
white  and  blue  mats  in  star  figures  if  you 
can.  With  sticks  lay  rows  of  soldiers,  and 
make  ammunition  wagons  in  peas  work. 

Begin  the  room  decorations  for  the 
celebration  as  early  as  possible,  making 
chains  of  red,  white  and  blue  stars,  ro- 
settes, and  flags  of  the  same. 

Finally  tell  of  the  brave  General  Wash- 
ington and  how  the  people  loved  him  and 
made  him  their  ruler,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  boy  he  was 
true,  and  his  friends  loved  him;  as  a 
5^outh  he  was  true,  and  was  chosen  to  do 
brave  deeds;  as  a  man  he  was  true,  and 
was  made  the  leader  of  his  people;  as  a 
general  he  was  true,  and  was  chosen 
first  of  all  to  be  ruler,  and  that  is  why  we 
call  him  the  "Father  of  his  Country," 
"  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

With  the  Gifts  build  the  Washington 
Monument,  having  the  children  choose 
from  the  number  the  best  one.  Paste  the 
blocks  together  and  set  on  the  shelf  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  Kindergarten  year. 

Make  the  monument  and  president's 
chair  in  sewing,  sticks,  etc.,  always 
keeping  the  flag  as  a  prominent  feature 
treating  it  ever  with  reverence. 

The  above  is  only  suggestive  with  an 
endeavor  to  bring  into  play  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Kindergarten.  Do  not  in- 
troduce a  feature  until  it  has  been  spoken 
of  in  the  storj-,  always  following  the 
children's  leadings  in  working  out  the 
thou2:ht. 
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Before  the  day  of  celebration  all  the 
stories  to  be  found  about  Washington 
should  be  told.  February  2 2d  falls  on 
Sunday  this  year,  and  the  event  will 
naturally  be  celebrated  on  Friday. 

For  the  day  itself,  large  flags  should 
be  draped  in  the  room  if  possible  and  as 
many  small  flags  as  can  be  obtained. 
Pin  a  red,  white  and  blue  ro.sette  onto 
the  dress  of  each  child,  also  let  him  have 
a  flag,  if  there  are  plenty.  The  captain 
and  lieutenants  of  the  march  wear  soldier 
caps.  The  leader  carries  a  large  flag, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  session  is  ten- 
derly folded  and  laid  away.  The  flags 
made  by  the  children  may  be  saved  for 
some  child  who  is  not  in  Kindergarten 
or  whomsoever  they  choose  to  favor.  I^et 
the  children  sing  to  their  heart's  content 
all  the  patriotic  songs,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  the  spirit. 

O  have  you  heard  the  story  told, 
Of  Washington  the  brave  and  bold, 
Of  Washington  who'd  sooner  die, 
Than  stain  his  lips  to  tell  a  lie  ? 

— -Old  School  Song  Book. 

Let  regular  work  be  done  after  the 
march.  In  the  gifts  sum  up  all  that 
the  children  know  of  Washington's 
life  and  deeds,  reproducing  what  has 
been  done  during  the  past  weeks,  in 
group  work. 

After  the  celebration  of  this  day  fol- 
low up  the  thought  with  the  idea  of  the 
protection  of  the  flag  to  our  countrymen 


wherever  they  may  be,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Tell  of  the  American  ministers 
and  consuls  in  other  countries.  There 
is  also  a  good  stor>^  of  a  passenger 
steamer  which  was  cast  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;  after  vainly  signaling 
all  the  ships  that  passed,  none  would  re- 
spond. All  at  once  they  saw  the  stars 
and  stripes  flying  from  a  great  vessel,  and 
although  there  were  men  and  w^omen 
from  all  countries  in  the  wreck,  a  shout 
of  joy  arose.  They  knew  that  the  Amer- 
ican vessel  would  save  them  for  our 
country  is  brave  and  friendly  toward  all. 
The  old  sailors  fell  down  in  the  sand  and 
wept  because  they  were  so  glad  to  see 
the  beautiful  flag  which  never  fails  to 
help  every  one. 

The  children  are,  after  this  prepared 
for  the  great  story  of  the  "Man  Without 
a  Country,  "  by  E.  E.  Hale,  which  can 
be  nicely  adapted  to  young  hearers, 
showing  the  great  grief  of  a  young  man 
who  was  untrue  to  his  fatherland  and 
afterward  was  disowned  and  kept  from  it- 

The  Kindergartner  has  in  her  power, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  this  season's  cele- 
bration to  put  into  the  hearts  of  her 
children,  strong  love  for  home  and  fath- 
erland and  a  patriotic  impulse  which  will 
never  die  out. 

The  above  suggestions  are  an  accum- 
ulation of  years  of  experience  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten of  some  of  our  most  thorough 
workers,  every  idea  having  been  practi- 
cally worked  out  with  the  little  ones. 


The  word  infant  means  literally  the 
"not-speaking,"  and  although  in  the 
common  u.se  of  the  word  it  does  not 
refer  strictly  to  the  period  of  life  before 
power  of  intelligent  speech  is  developed, 
it  is  plain  that  infancy,  in  the  literal 
sen.se  of  the  word — the  "not-speaking 
age"  —  is  one  of  vital  importance.     What 


goes  into  the  child's  life  so  earlj-  that  it 
is  back  of  memory,  back  in  the  period  of 
unconscious  impressions,  is  a  part  of  his 
being,  and  can  not  be  separated  from  it. 
Long  before  definite  instruction  can  be 
given,  the  child  is  beginning  to  form  the 
habits  of  mind  that  make  instruction 
possible. — Angelinc  Brooks. 
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CHILDREN'S  HABITS. 


FIRST    PAPER. 


Parents  are  often  responsible  for  a  crit- 
ical and  unkind  attitude  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  their  children  toward  associates. 
They  cultivate  it  in  them  through  their 
continual  noticing  and  speaking  of  seem- 
ing bad  habits,  forgetting  that  the  good 
habits  are  to  the  bad  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea  compared  with  its  shells. 

For  convenience,  we  will  consider 
children's  habits,  according  to  the  law 
of  their  nature,  viz:  physical,  mental 
and  moral. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  in 
habits,  as  well  as  sickness.  A  Kinder- 
gartner  has  mainly  to  consider  those 
which  have  begun  in  peculiarities  or 
accidents,  and  with  wise  treatment  pre- 
vent their  becoming  fixed. 

Singularity  of  gesture,  or  freak  of 
facial  expression,  shoula  be  promptly 
treated  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  child  to  its  difficult}',  in  a  playful 
manner,  and  without  speaking  of  the 
object  in  view.  The  turning  in  of  toes, 
shrugging  of  shoulders,  hanging  of  the 
head,  even  sucking  of  the  thumb  may  be 
corrected  before  the  muscles  are  so  con- 
tracted as  to  render  the  change  of  action 
difficult.  If  the  child  is  sh}^  and  these 
gestures  arise  from  an  over-conscious- 
ness of  hands  and  feet,  draw  his  atten- 
tion to  external  objects  by  your  own 
interested  observation  of  them,  encourag- 
ing him  to  imitate  animals  and  their 
motions.  The  child  who  plays  he  is 
a  restive  colt,  tossing  his  head  and 
prancing  in  his  harness,  gets  valuable 
aid  in  the  proper  carriage  of  his  own 
bod}'. 

However,  keep  in  mind  the  safeguard 


of  a  new  interest  to  prevent  repetition  of 
the  muscular  movement. 

When  a  bad  habit  is  formed,  even  one 
which  has  prenatal  excuse  for  its  exist- 
ence, it  can  be  corrected  by  gentle,  con- 
tinued watchfulness. 

A  little  girl  of  four  years  had  a  well- 
fixed  habit  of  sucking  her  thumb,  which 
was  corrected  by  occupying  the  little 
hands  in  bead- stringing,  sticking  shoe- 
pegs,  etc.  When  the  trial  of  bedtime 
arrived,  the  thumb  was  called  the  sleeps- 
baby,  and  was  playfully  rocked  in  the 
crib  of  nurse's  palm  until  the  little 
mother  slept,  the  hand  being  gently  con- 
fined with  a  handkerchief  during  sleep, 
to  prevent  the  unconscious  action. 

A  child  of  three  years  entered  the  Kin- 
dergarten with  a  habit  of  crying.  The 
mother  was  visited,  and  questioned 
about  causes,  but  could  give  none.  The 
child  had  cried  ever  since  her  birth. 
"  Did  you  cry  much  before  the  child  was 
born  ?  "  "  Cry  !  I  cried  six  months, 
Miss,  hardly  stopping  to  eat  or  sleep." 
The  poor,  uneducated,  overworked 
mother  was  astonished  to  learn  that  her 
distress  of  mind  had  probably  affected 
her  child,  and  she  was  ready  to  help  in 
undoing  the  injury. 

Whenever  the  child  began  to  cry,  a 
fresh  flower,  a  box  of  beads  to  string, 
a  proposed  walk,  or  some  such  pleasant 
surprise,  involving  a  change  of  interest 
and  occupation,  was  instantly  proposed, 
nothing  being  said  about  the  tears.  A 
few  weeks  of  this  treatment  produced 
a  marked  change,  and  at  five  years  of 
age  the  child  entered  public  school  with 
no  more  tendency  to  ' '  cry  for  nothing, ' ' 
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than  other  children,  apparentl)'  having 
forgotten  her  unfortunate  habit.  The 
parents  had  been  requested  not  to  rebuke 
her,  or  refer  to  it. 

Another  child,  with  a  like  affliction, 
scolded,  taunted  and  ridiculed  at  home 
and  at  school,  grew  out  of  childhood 
before  outgrowing  the  difficulty,  and 
bore  into  womanhood  a  face  disfigured 
with  passionate  weeping,  which  had 
been  aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of 
unthinking  associates. 

A  child  entered  the  Kindergarten  with 
a  habit  of  trotting  both  feet  upon  the 
floor,  the  strained  and  intense  expression 
of  her  face  meanwhile  being  painful  to 
see.  The  mother  told  a  pitiful  story  of 
running  a  sewing  machine  twelve  and 
fourteen  hours  a  day  before  her  birth, 
the  wolf  at  the  door  havdng  been  just  then 
let  loose  by  the  protracted  illness  of  the 
father  of  the  child.  The  mother  had 
coaxed  and  scolded  the  little  one  by 
turns,  not  knowing  an}^  other  method  of 
treatment  ;  but  she  jo5^fully  co-operated 
with  me  in  another  way.  When  the 
trotting  began,  sometimes  a  low  cricket 
was  placed  under  the  weary  little  feet, 
which  prevented  the  action  as  long  as 
the  position  was  comfortable,  the  removal 
of  the  cricket  proving  another  surprise 
and  diversion.  Sometimes  the  child  was 
asked  to  bring  a  box,  or  slate,  just  as 
she  assumed  the  posture,  the  facial 
expression  telling  beforehand,  when  it 
might  be  expected.  This  child  became 
very  expert  in  the  imitation  of  birds, 
probably  becau.se  given  a  large  share  in 
the.se  exercies,  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing the  muscles  in  an  oppo.site  direction 
from  that  to  which  they  were  predispo.sed. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  trouble  was 
only  noticed  at  times  of  unusual  excite- 
ment or  weariness  and  at  the  age  of  six 
years  the  pained  expression  of  the  face 


and  the  tendency  to  trot  appeared  to  be 
overcome. 

One  delicate  case  may  be  cited  in  a 
famil}^  of  different  station.  A  little  boy 
contracted  a  habit  considered  vicious 
and  immoral  by  the  mother,  the  father 
looking  at  it  entirely  from  the  physical 
standpoint.  It  was  wisely  agreed  that 
each  apply  a  remed5^  The  mother 
attacked  the  moral  fortress  with  prayers 
and  precepts.  The  father  (a  physician 
by  the  waj^)  believed  with  Agassiz  that 
a  physical  fact  is  as  sacred  as  a  moral 
principle,  and  conscientioush'  pursued 
his  method.  The  boj^  was  ambitious  to 
grow  to  papa's  stature,  as  what  bo}'  is 
not  ?  He  was  also  ambitious  to  do  all 
his  height  and  strength  would  permit  in 
the  care  of  the  family  horse,  and  the 
occasion  for  the  first  rebuke  was  chosen 
when  the  boy  was  helping  to  harness 
him.  "I  am  sorry  my  son  will  never 
be  tall  enough  to  put  on  the  head  stall, 
nor  strong  enough  to  drive  the  horse 
alone." 

"  Why,  papa,  I  am  going  to  be  as  tall 
and  as  strong  as  you  !  ' ' 

"No,  mj'  son,  you  will  soon  stop 
growing,  I  fear  ;  you  will  be  a  weak, 
useless,  dwarfed  man,  unless  you  break 
yourself  of  a  bad  habit  which  papa  can 
not  break  for  3'ou  ;  your  hands  will  grow 
weak  and  trembling  before  you  have  be- 
gun a  man's  work." 

It  is  needless  to  sa}-  that  the  horse 
stood  unharne.ssed  and  the  boy  was  in 
his  father's  arms  at  the  first  grave  sen- 
tence, and  a  sacred  confidence  was  for- 
ever estalilished  between  them.  The 
hearty,  well-meant  promise,  "never, 
never  to  do  it  again,"  was  checked  by 
the  father  who  would  rather  have  a 
promise  covering  a  specified  time  and 
briefer  than  one  of  so  much  indefiniteness 
as  "never,  never."     A  daily  confession, 
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based  upon  perfect  truth  on  the  part  of 
the  child  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
father,  with  mutual  determination  to 
conquer  the  evil  was  agreed  upon.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  time  was  length- 
ened between  confidences,  as  the  child's 
strength  of  will  grew.  Aids  of  cold 
bathing,  diet  and  exercise  were  added  to 
the    moral   support  of  the    mother   and 


the  desired  result  was  at  last  obtained. 

Turning  from  the  physical  habits,  the 
next  paper  will  consider  from  a  mental 
and  moral  basis  such  difl&culties  as  meet 
Kindergartners  in  their  work  of  bringing 
back  to  a  normal  condition  the  injured 
and  undeveloped  little  children  that  fall 
into  their  loving  hands. 

Boston.  Sara  E.  Wiltse. 


THE  THREE  KINGDOMS. 


Just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  one  even- 
ing last  week,  a  sweet-faced  lad)-  sat 
alone  in  the  librarj'.  She  loved  to  sit 
quietty  a  few  moments  at  this  time,  and 
think  over  the  day. 

The  little  people  of  the  household 
used  to  wonder  what  she  was  doing  then. 
She  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  anything. 
Her  hands  were  folded  in  her  lap,  but 
her  face  was  so  pleasant  and  she  was 
ahvays  so  bright  and  loving  that  Alice 
once  confidently  told  George  she  be- 
lieved Aunt  Mary  was  "making  smiles 
and  kisses." 

Presently  this  lady  heard  a  big  voice 
calling, — "Auntie,  oh,  Aunt  Mary! 
where  are  you  ?  ' ' 

"In  the  library,  George,"  she  replied, 
"what    do   3'ou   want?" 

"Where?  I  can't  see  5'ou,"  he  an- 
swered, drawing  aside  the  portieres. 

"I  am  in  the  big  rocker,  over  b}-  the 
-window,   dear." 

"I've  got  such  a  beauty  to  show  you. 
Auntie.  The  prettiest  marble  3-ou  ever 
saw.  Got  it  from  one  of  the  boys  this 
afternoon.  We  traded — I  gave  him  an 
orange,  and  he  gave  me  this  piece  of 
marble.  It  has  so  many  colors  in  it, 
Auntie.  I  thought  all  marble  was 
white  like  the  wash  bowls  up  stairs." 

"Oh!  no,"  said  Auut  Mary.  "There 
are  many  kinds  and  colors  of  marble." 


And  while  they  were  talking  and  feeling 
of  the  polished  sides  of  this  piece,  the 
other  children  came  stumbling  into  the- 
room,  which  was  dark  now^  except  the 
bright  spot  on  the  wall  from  the  street- 
lamp  outside. 

"Dear  me  !  why  don't  you  light  the 
gas?"  exclaimed  impatient  Will,  who 
was  afraid  to  take  a  step,  and  could 
not  wait  for  his  ej-es  to  get  used  to  the 
dim  light. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  children  ?  What 
do  3^ou  want  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Mary. 

"The  light,  a  stor3% — tell  us  a  story," 
urged  the  children,  who  had  now  found 
chairs  or  stools,  and  were  crowding  as 
close  to  Auntie  as  they  could,  while 
Mabel,  the  j^oungest,  and  "pet  of  all," 
had  climbed  into  her  lap,  sure  of  a  wel- 
come there. 

"A  story,  children  ?  Do  you  think  my 
head  is  full  of  stories  ? ' '  asked  Aunt 
Mary.  "Let  me  think.  But  why  do 
you  want  the  light.  Will?  Can't  we 
visit  without  it?  Don't  you  enjoy  this 
dusk  ?  Ears  can  hear,  tongues  can 
speak  and  fingers  can  feel  in  the  dark 
can't  they  ?  George  and  I  were  listening 
to  the  story  our  fingers  told  us  about  a 
piece  of  marble,  before  you  came  in.  It 
was  very  interesting,  too,  you  would  be 
surpri.sed  to  hear  what  fingers  know 
without   the  eyes  to   help  them.       But 
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George's  marble  reminds  me  of  a  story 
I  will  tell  you.     I  heard  it  long  ago. 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great 
and  good  king  who  owned  everything 
in  the  world.  He  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  whom  he  loved  very  much, 
and  he  was  always  trying  to  make  them 
happy. 

' '  Of  course  this  king  was  very  rich  if 
he  owned  everything  in  the  world,  so  he 
had  a  magnificent  crown  of  three  colors, 
green,  red  and  yellow,  made  of  gold  and 
precious  stones. 

' '  When  the  eldest  son  was  of  age  the 
king  wished  to  give  him  a  wonderful 
birthday  gift.  Now  this  son  had  al- 
ways been  fond  of  the  trees,  grasses  and 
flowers.  He  was  constantly  studying 
and  talking  about  them,  so  his  father 
decided  to  give  him  the  green  part  of 
his  crown  and  make  him  owner  of  all 
these  things  he  loved  so  well, — that  is 
of  what  we  call  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
things  that  grow,  but  can  not  move  of 
themselves. 

"The  noble  son  was  overjoyed.  He 
said  he  was  a  man  now,  and  he  should 
travel  about  among  the  things  of  his 
kingdom,  and  see  that  they  were  well 
taken  care  of,  and  made  useful  to 
everybody. 

"When  the  .second  son  had  a  birthday 
the  king  gave  him  the  red  part  of  the 
beautiful  crown,  which  meant  that  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  was  to  be  his — all 
the  creatures  that  ever  lived.  He  was 
very  glad,  and  said  he  would  always  be 
kind  to  them  even  to  the  little  bugs 
and  worms. 

"  And  then  when  the  little  daughter 
became  older,  her  father  gave  her  the 
yellow  part  of  his  crown,  which  meant 
all  his  treasures  in  the  ground.  When 
she  was  a  little  girl,  she  had  had  a  box 
of   jewels  to    play  with,  more   splendid 


and  costly  than  any  you  ever  saw. 
They  were  her  favorite  playthings.  She 
handled  them  carefully,  petted  them, 
named  them,  and  made  beautiful  things 
with  them,  but  she  did  not  know  how 
many  valuable  and  useful  things  be- 
longed among  her  treasures — the  whole 
mineral  kingdom. 

"This  wise  king  told  his  children  that 
there  was  nothing  he  cared  so  much  for 
as  to  see  them  loving  and  happy.  That 
he  had  not  given  them  these  kingdoms 
to  keep  and  put  away  so  that  no  one 
else  could  have  any,  for  that  would 
never  make  them  either  good  or  glad, 
but  that  they  were  theirs  to  use  forever 
and  ever." 

Will  sat  on  the  floor,  looking  straight 
towards  the  story-teller's  face,  his  hands 
clasped  about  his  knees. 

"How  do  you  like  it,  Will?"  asked 
Aunt  Mary. 

"Splendid!  He  was  an  awful  good 
king.  Wish  I  had  been  his  son,"  Will 
replied. 

' '  You  need  not  wish  that,  dear,  for 
you  are  as  rich  as  the  good  king  himself. 
We  all  have  every  one  of  these  things  to 
use  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  world. 
George  and  I  were  playing  with  some- 
thing which  belonged  to  the  little  daugh- 
ter, this  very  evening.  In  fact,  we  none 
of  us  live  a  day,  or  sleep  at  night  with- 
out the  comfort  of  some  of  these  treas- 
ures. We  need  not  wish  for  Fairy- 
land, there  is  enough  in  our  own  real 
"  truly  "  land  to  make  us  wise,  useful 
and  happy. 

"Bring  out  3^our  guesses,  children. 
I  have  a  riddle  for  you,"  continued 
Aunt  Mary.  "  I  am  thinking  of  some- 
thing which  can  stand  but  never  walk 
about.  It  has  no  mouth  like  yours,  or 
hands  to  reach  for  food,  yet  can  not  live 
without  it." 
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"  Lamp-post  !  "  interrupted  Will. 

"What!  does  that  w^^&foodf  said 
Auntie. 

"Oh!  course  not.  I  forgot  that  part 
I  was  thinking  it  could  stand  but  not 
walk." 

"So  can  any  kind  of  a  post,"  added 
George. 

"I  will  tell  you  more  about  it,"  said 
Aunt  Mary.  "  It  used  to  live  with  many 
of  its  mates  in  a  wee,  red  house,  when  it 
was  young,  but  one  day  this  house  fell 
to  the  ground  and  burst  open.  This 
little  one  found  some  water  to  drink  and 
soon  began  to  get  larger. 

' '  It  got  bigger  and  bigger  so  that  it 
never  wanted  to  go  back  into  the  small 
house  again,  but  started  out  alone  on  its 
journey  of  life.  Now  it  is  as  tall  as  it 
ever  will  be.  It  wears  a  red  dress  with 
a  green  frill  around  the  bottom,  and 
holds  up  its  head  like  a  fine  lady." 


"Give  it  up,"  said  Will,  but  George 
said  slowly,  "  I  guess  you  are  thinking 
of  a  red  flower. ' ' 

"You  have  guessed  it,  George,"  said 
Auntie,  "and  if  I  let  Mabel  smell  of  it 
she  can  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  red  flower 
I  am  thinking  of.  Yes,  dear,  it  is  a  rose, 
a  beautiful,  dark  red  one,  which  you 
shall  see  when  we  go  in  the  other 
room." 

Then  they  guessed  puzzles  about  coal, 
the  kittie,  the  canary,  lead,  iron,  an 
apple,  and  an  elephant.  It  was  such 
fun,  too,  to  guess  to  which  one  of  the 
king's  children  each  thing  belonged. 
They  did  not  once  think  about  the  light, 
and  were  so  intent  on  their  game  that 
they  did  not  hear  papa's  key  in  the  front 
door.  But  Aunt  Mary  did,  so  they  all 
went  out  to  greet  him,  and  go  with  him 
to  dinner  which  was  waiting  for  them. 
Kate  Hawley  Hennessey. 


A   JOURNEY. 


There  were  once  some  little  water- 
drops  who  lived  in  the  great  sea.  It 
was  a  delightful  life,  to  sport  in  the 
sunshine  day  after  day.  They  were 
never  afraid,  even  when  there  was  a 
terrible  storm;  and  as  to  the  fishes,  great 
and  small,  our  tiny  water-drops  only 
laughed  at  them  for  they  knew  the  fishes 
could  do  them  no  harm. 

Sometimes  a  real  fairy  changed  them 
into  flecks  of  foam  and  they  rode  merrily 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  waves.  This 
did  not  occur  very  often,  however,  as 
there  were  so  many  water  drops  who 
must  all  have  their  turn. 

But  now  I  have  to  tell  you  that  like 
many  other  people,  these  water-drops 
grew  discontented  and  longed  to  take 
a  journey    out    into   the    great   world. 


One  day  a  sunbeam  came  shining  down 
upon  them,  and  pitying  their  discontent, 
took  them  in  his  golden  chariot  far  up 
into  the  sk5\ 

The  sunbeam  could  not  take  the 
water-drops  to  his  home,  as  the  climate 
was  too  warm  for  them  there.  So  he  put 
them  i;i  a  cloud  carriage,  drawn  b}^  a 
breeze,  and  away  the}^  went  flying  over 
town  and  country.  After  a  while,  though, 
so  many  water-drops  came  to  ride  in  the 
cloud  carriage  that  it  broke  and  all  the  lit- 
tle people  came  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

This  was  not  so  pleasant,  and  for 
many  a  lonely  day  these  little  water- 
drops  crept  through  mosses  and"  grass, 
till  a  brooklet  found  them  and  carried 
them  all  home.  M.  S. 

— From  The  Moderator. 
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GEOMETRICAL  PAPER  FOLDING. 


Continued. 
To  fold  the  trapezium,  place  the  square      over  w 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  desk  as  indicated      the  k  ft 


ith  the  front   (slanting)  edge  on 
(slanting)  edge  (Fig.  21),  crease 
well.     Study  the  form  and 
mount.     See  Fig.  22. 

The  acute  isosceles  tri- 
angle folded  from  the  tra- 
pezium: Dictate  for  the 
folding  of  the  trapezium, 
fold  the  back  right  corner 
toward  the  front  left  corner 


in  the  previous  lessons.  Fold  the 
front  right  corner  on  the  back  left 
corner,  open  it,  fold  the  front  edge  to 
the  diagonal;  fold  the  left  edge  to  the 
diagonal;  crease  well.  Study  the  tra- 
pezium; Fig.  18,  its  edges,  how  many? 
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their  positions  and  length,  corners  or 
angles,  etc;  mount  on  cardboard  as  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  19  and  20. 

To  fold   obtuse   scalene  triangle,  dic- 
tate for  folding  the  trapezium,  then  fold 


over  the  folded  edges 
at  the  back  right. 
Fig.  23.  Stud}^  the 
form  and  mount  on 
cardboard  ;  Fig.  24 
is  an  illustration. 

To  fold  the  right 
(angled)  scalene  tri- 
angle fold  the  trape- 
zium: fold  the  back 
right  corner  toward 
the  front  left  corner 
(as  in  the  acute 
isosceles  triangle 
Fig.  23),  fold  the 
front  edge  on  the  left 
edge.  Fig.  25,  crease 
well,  study  the  form, 
mount  on  cardboard 
as  suggested  in  Fig.  26. 

The  foldings  may  also  be  used  as  dec- 
orations  placed  above   the   blackboards 
in  form  of  borders.     See  Figs  27  and  28. 
La  Porte,  bid.  S.  Van  Note. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 


A   BROADER    EDUCATION. 

' '  The  education  which  the  manual 
training  school  represents  is  a  broader, 
and  not,  as  the  opponents  of  the  new 
education  assert,  a  narrower  education." 
We  put  the  whole  bo}^  to  school,  not  a 
part  of  him,  and  we  train  him  by  the 
most  invigorating  and  logical  methods. 
We  believe  that  mental  activity  and 
growth  are  closel)^  allied  to  ph3'Sical 
activity  and  growth,  and  that  each  is 
secured  more  readily  and  more  full}^  in 
connection  with  the  other  than  by 
itself. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  language  and  letters,  of  books 
and  literary  methods,  in  general  educa- 
tion. No  science  can  exist  without 
letters.  We  onl)'  insist  that  neither  as 
an  end  nor  as  a  means  does  literature, 
ev^en  with  the  aid  of  pure  mathematics, 
supply  more  than  half  the  needs  of  a 
healthy  education. 

Pure  literature  is  a  matter  of  books 
alone.  It  deals  with  words  and  symbols, 
and  is  concerned  only  with  the  forms  of 
verbal  expression.  The  thought  ex- 
pressed may  belong  to  any  department 
of  science  or  philosoph_v  ;  to  psychology, 
botany,  or  metaph3'sics ;  to  religion, 
history,  technology  or  art  ;  the  form 
belongs  to  literature,  and  it  may  be  in 
the  language  of  any  people.  The  matter 
of  form  is  in  the  realm  of  authority,  and 
everything  is  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
authorities.  The  conventions  of  society 
are  such  that  too  often  education  is 
gauged  by  the  amount  of  literarj^  culture 
involved.  We  are  the  slaves  of  fashion 
in  education  as  well  as  in  dress,  and 
often  fear  to  claim  for  other  kinds  of  cul- 
ture, as  useful,  as  humane,  as  invigorat- 


ing, as  broadly  healthful,  as  that  of 
letters,  the  value  and  dignity  they  really 
pos.sess.  In  defense  of  the  new  education, 
it  has  been  said  that  "the  intellectual 
culture  of  active  art  is  far  more  vigorous 
than  that  of  literature.  In  literar}-  cul- 
ture, we  feebl}^  and  indefinite!}-  grasp 
ideas  by  their  association  with  printed 
words.  There  is  no  life,  no  force  in  the 
object  of  our  study.  In  industrial  art, 
we  are  continually  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  the  object,  and  the  operations 
we  are  performing  ;  and  our  perceptions 
are  clear,  positive  and  exact.  The  con- 
centrated attention,  the  close  observa- 
tion, the  ingenuity,  invention,  and  judg- 
ment in  use  in  art  are  far  superior  as 
mental  discipline  to  any  that  literature 
can  give." 

The  study  of  science  in  the  new  edu- 
cation involves  both  new  materials  and 
new  methods.  The  unfruitfulness  of  all 
attempts  to  teach  a  child  science,  in 
which  at  first  there  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  authority,  from  a  book,  as 
would  be  the  case  for  a  language  where 
authority  is  everything,  has  produced  a 
revolution  in  science  teaching.  But  the 
science  laboratory  is  a  workshop  as  well, 
and  success  there  depends  in  part  upon 
manual  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  in 
mechanical  processes,  and  in  the  graphic 
arts.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  healthy 
growth  is  alwaj^s  pleasurable,  whether 
of  mind  or  body.  We  believe  that  it  is 
no  more  necessar}^  to  give  the  mind  disa- 
greeable, wearisome,  unintelligible  exer- 
cises, than  it  is  to  give  the  bod}-  dis- 
gusting, ill-assorted,  indigestible  food. 
Did  yoii  ever  see  children  so  weary  of 
books  that  stud}^  was  impossible  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  one  whose   mind  was  nau- 
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seated  with  spelling-books,  lexicons  and 
grammars,  and  an  endless  hash  of  words 
and  definitions  ?  And  did  you,  in  such 
a  case,  call  in  the  two  doctors,  Johann 
Pestalozzi  and  Friedrich  Froebel  ?  And 
did  you  watch  the  magic  influence  of  a 
diet  of  things  prescribed  by  the  former 
in  the  place  of  words,  and  a  little  vig- 
orous practice  in  doing,  in  the  place  of 
talking,  under  the  direction  of  the  latter? 

When  the  limit  of  sharp  attention  and 
lively  interest  is  reached,  3'ou  have 
reached  the  limit  of  profitable  study.  If 
you  can  hold  the  attention  of  a  class  but 
ten  minutes,  it  is  worse  than  a  waste  of 
time  to  make  the  exercise  fifteen.  The 
wear\'  intellects  will  roll  themselves  up 
in  self-defense,  and  suffer  as  patiently  as 
they  can  ;  but  the  memorj^  of  those 
moments  of  torture  lingers  and  throws 
its  dreadful  shadow  over  the  exercise  as 
it  comes  up  again  on  the  morrow.  And 
how  automatically,  as  these  over-taught 
children  take  their  places  again,  do  they 
roll  themselves  up  into  an  attitude  of 
mental  stupidity  !  Intellectual  growth 
is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  length  or 
number  of  the  daily  recitations.  I  firml}^ 
believe  that  in  most  of  our  schools  there 
is  too  much  sameness  and  monotony,  too 
much  intellectual  weariness  and  conse- 
quent torpor. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
you  that  the  ordinarj^  secondary  school 
whether  high  school  or  academy,  does 
not  meet  the  general  want  of  thirteen 
and  fifteen-year-old  boys.  The  curricu- 
lum of  studies  is  laid  out  for  that  very 
limited  class  of  pupils  who  are  destined, 
or  self-selected  without  intelligent  choice 
for  literary  or  professional  life.  With 
all  that  work  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere. 
I  would  even  raise  all  professional  and 
literary  standards.  I  would  incorporate 
with  their  study  of  classics  and  mathe- 


matics and  authoritative  science  such  a 
manual  training  as  would  make  them 
better  literary  and  professional  men. — 
Extract  from  "  The  Manual  Trai7iing 
School,''  by  C.  M.    Woodward. 

THE    KNIFE   AN    EDUCATOR. 

The  knife  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
child  at  a  very  early  age  ;  shall  it  be  a 
mere  toy,  and  used  to  foster  habits  of 
destruction,  or  shall  it  be  a  means  of 
development  and  be  productive  of  con- 
struction ? 

There  are  grown  men  who  whittle  and 
whittle  as  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to 
thoughts  or  conversation,  and  never  pro- 
duce an  article  as  a  result  of  their  work. 
There  are  others  who  make  every  stroke 
of  the  knife  tell,  and,  though  their 
thoughts  and  tongues  are  quite  as  active, 
they  are  constantly  making  articles  of 
use,  or  toys  for  the  little  ones.  As  chil- 
dren at  an  early  age  are  allowed  the 
knife,  and  delight  in  it,  and  as  woo  1  is 
a  common  material,  why  should  not 
parents  and  teachers,  studying  practical 
educational  methods,  ascertain  the  best 
application  of  the  knife  to  these  methods  ? 
In  the  Slojd  training.  Vera  Hjelt,  of 
Finland,  has  devised  many  models  in 
wood  that  a  child  can  make,  while  it  is 
still  unsafe  to  put  a  knife  in  his  untrained 
hands.  These  tools  are  the  scroll  saw, 
the  plane  and  the  file.  But  the  knife- 
age  comes  to  all  children,  and  to  most 
when  they  have  not  had  training  in  the 
use  of  the  other  tools.  In  Sweden,  even 
before  the  introduction  of  Slojd,  great 
importance  was  given  to  the  knife  ;  and 
why  not?  It  is  ever  at  hand,  audits 
constructive  capabilities  verj^  great. 
With  it  one  can  begin  in  the  formation 
of  plane  surfaces  and  angles,  then  the 
simple  joints,  graduall}'  approaching  the 
difficult  and   complex.       Hard  wood  for 
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small  children  should  be  used  in  pre- 
ference to  soft,  as  it  affords  greater  resist- 
ance, and  mistakes  are  not  so  easily  made. 
In  the  Slojd  system,  as  developed  by 
Herr  Solomon  and  Vera  Hjelt,  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  idility  of  the  arti- 
cle. The  claim  is  that  the  child's  inter- 
est is  more  surely  secured  if  he  makes 
things  adapted  to  home  use.  In  this  way 
he  is  unconsciously  made  familiar  with 
the  principle  involved  in  the  work.  As 
men  and  boj^s  hitherto  have  laid  special 
claims  to  the  ownership  and  use  of 
knives,  is  it  not  fitting  that  fathers  and 
uncles  take  special  interest  in  knife 
education  ?  There  is  no  natural  law 
that  excludes  girls  and  women  from  the 


pleasure  and  use  of  the  knife,  yet,  as 
men  already  are  quite  experts  in  its  use, 
the  fathers  will  find  knife-Slojd  a  con- 
venient and  helpful  copartnership  with 
the  mother  who  already  has  introduced 
Kindergarten  methods  in  her  home.  One 
of  Froebel's  most  urgent  claims  was  that 
the  chiW  be  educated  at  home.  To  do 
this,  parents  must  be  on  the  alert  to 
adapt  materials  already  at  hand.  To 
make  the  knife  educational,  let  fathers 
visit  schools  where  Slojd  training  is 
introduced,  and,  if  possible,  take  .special 
lessons  in  this  interesting  branch  of 
manual  study. 

Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D. 
Chicago. 


FRANCOIS  DELSARTE— A    SKETCH.* 


The  life  of  this  great  master 
teacher,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  Science  of  Dramatic  Art, 
is  crowded  with  strange  vicissitudes  and 
romantic  episodes. 

Francois  Delsarte  was  born  at  Soles- 
mes.  Department  of  the  North,  France, 
in  181 1.  His  father  was  a  physician, 
and  his  mother  a  woman  of  rare  abili- 
ties who  taught  herself  to  speak  and 
write  several  languages. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
a  detachment  of  the  allied  troops  was 
passing  through  Solesmes,  in  the  midst 
of  a  dead  and  sullen  silence,  when  the 
commandant's  quick  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  a  childish  voice  crying  Vive 
V  Em-pe-wejir  !  Vive  Na-po-le-on  ! 
Every  one  smiled  at  the  juvenile 
speaker's  audacity,  except  the  stern 
officer,  whose  name  has  unfortunately 
escaped   the    infamous   celebrity    it    de- 


PART    I. 

and      served 


*  Extract  from  an  article  iu  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  iSyi, 
by  F.  A.  Durivage,  continued  next  month. 


By  his  orders,  a  platoon  of 
soldiers  sought  out  the  child's  home  and 
burned  it  to  the  ground  ;  and  thus  little 
Frangois  Delsarte*  became  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

His  early  years  were  passed  in  the 
midst  of  cruel  privations  and  domestic 
troubles,  for  even  love  forsook  a  home 
blighted  by  poverty.  His  father,  natur- 
ally proud  and  imperious,  irritated  hy 
straitened  circumstances  out  of  which 
there  seemed  no  issue,  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  obligations  to  others,  lost 
heart  and  hope,  became  morose,  sceptical, 
and  bitter,  and  treated  his  wife  and 
family  with  such  harshness  and  injus- 
tice, that  Delsarte's  mother  was  finally 
compelled  to  abandon  her  husband.  She 
fled  with  her  two  boys  to  Paris,  hoping 
there  to  make  her  talents  available.  All 
her  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless,  and 
she  found  herself  on  the  verge  of  starv^a- 
tion.  Francois,  the  eldest,  then  nine  years 
of  age,   tried  to  console  her.      He   told 
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her  that  he  was  ahnost  a  man,  able  to 
earn  his  food  and  to  take  care  of  her  and 
his  little  brother.  He  entered  a  jew- 
eler's shop  in  the  Palais  Royal,  as  a 
drudge  and  errand  boy,  being  allowed 
to  sleep  in  an  armoire  over  the  door, 
and  given  four  pounds  of  bread  a 
week  in  lieu  of  wages.  Four  founds 
of  bread  a  week  !  The  allowance  ap- 
peared munificent,  and  he  accepted  the 
offer  with  gratitude.  A  brief  experience 
dispelled  his  illusions.  He  was  always 
weary  and  always  hungry.  After  a 
few  weeks'  trial,  he  left  and  secured 
some  kind  of  employment  at  five  sous  a 
day,  out  of  which  he  contrived  to  save 
two.  In  two  weeks  he  had  saved  nearly 
a  franc  and  a  half  for  his  dear  mother. 
One  day,  while  executing  a  commission 
for  his  employer,  he  found  his  little 
brother  alone  in  the  street  crying  bitterly. 
Their  mother  had  died. 

The  winter  of  182 1  was  unusually 
severe  for  Paris.  One  night  Delsarte 
and  his  brother  fell  asleep  in  each  other's 
arms  in  the  wretched  loft  they  occupied  ; 
but  when  the  former  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  morning's  light  he  was  holding  a 
corpse  to  his  heart.  -The  little  boy  had 
perished  of  cold  and  starvation.  Almost 
mad  with  terror  and  grief,  the  survivor 
rushed  into  the  streets  to  summon  the 
neighbors. 

The  next  day  a  little  hatless  boy,  in 
rags  and  nearly  barefooted,  followed  two 
men  bearing  a  small  pine  coffin  which 
they  deposited  in  the  fosse  comvume  of 
Pi  re  la  Chaise. 

After  seeing  the  grave  covered,  Del- 
sarte left  the  cemetery  and  wandered 
wearily  through  the  snow,  now  utterly 
alone  in  the  world,  across  the  plain  of 
St.  Denis.  Overcome  by  cold,  hunger, 
and  grief,  he  sank  to  the  ground,  and 
then,  before  he  lost  his  consciousness,  a 


strain  of  music,  real  or  imaginary,  met 
his  ear  and  charmed  him  to  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  misery,  bereavement,  all  the  evils 
that  environed  him.  It  was  the  first 
awakening  of  his  artist  soul,  and  to  this 
day  Delsarte  believes  that  it  was  no 
earthly  music  that  he  heard. 

Rousing  himself  from  a  sort  of  stupor 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  he  saw  a  chiff- 
oyinier  bending  over  him.  The  man  had 
for  a  moment  mistaken  the  prostrate  form 
for  a  bundle  of  rags,  but  taking  pity  on 
the  half- frozen  lad,  he  placed  him  in  his 
basket  and  carried  him  to  his  miserable 
home.  And  so  the  future  artist  com- 
menced his  professional  career  as  a  Pa- 
risian rag- picker. 

While  wandering  about  the  great  city 
in  the  interest  of  his  employer,  his  only 
solace  was  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  itin- 
erant vocalists  and  the  occasional  music 
of  a  military  band.  Music  became  his 
passion.  From  some  of  the  ga^nins  he 
learned  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale,  and, 
to  preserve  the  melodies  that  delighted 
him,  he  invented  a  sj^stem  of  musical 
notation.  On  a  certain  holiday,  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  while  listening 
to  the  delightful  music  in  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  the  little  chiffonnier, 
busied  himself  with  drawing  figures  in 
the  dust.  An  old  man  of  eccentric  ap- 
pearance, noticing  his  earnest  diligence, 
accosted  him.  "  What  are  you  doing 
there,  boy?"  he  asked.  Terrified  at 
first,  but  reassured  by  the  kind  manner 
of  the  stranger,  Delsarte  replied,  "  Writ- 
ing down  the  music,  sir."  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  those  marks  have  any  sig- 
nificance ?  That  you  can  read  them  ?  " 
"Certainly,  sir."      "  Let  me  hear  3'ou." 

Encouraged  by  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  him,  the  lad  sang  in  a  sweet 
and  pure  but  sad  voice  the  strains  just 
played  by  the  military  band.     The  old 
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man  was  amazed.  "Who  taught  you 
this  process?"  "Nobody,  sir;  found 
it  out  myself. ' '  Bambini — for  it  was  the 
then  distinguished,  but  now  almost  for- 
gotten, professor — offered  to  take  the  boy 
home  with  him  ;  and  he  who  had  entered 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  a  rag-picker, 
left  it  a  recognized  musician.  In  the 
dust  of  Paris  were  first  written  the  ele- 
ments of  a  system  destined  to  regenerate 
art.  Bambini  tanght  his  p}'otege  all  he 
knew,  but  the  pupil  soon  surpassed  the 
master  and  became  his  instructor  in  turn; 
for  if  the  one  had  talent,  the  other  pos- 
sessed genius. 

B^nbini  predicted  a  future  for  Del- 
sarte.  His  death  left  Delsarte  poor  and 
friendless.  At  fourteen,  however,  he 
managed  to  get  admitted  into  the  Con- 
servatory, where,  though  he  labored 
hard,  he  met  with  harsh  treatment  and 
discouragement.  The  professors  disliked 
him  for  his  reflective  nature  and  persist- 
ent questionings  which  brought  to  light 
the  superficiality  of  their  acquirements  ; 
his  fellow-pupils,  for  his  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  stud}^  and  his  reserve,  the  result 
of  diffidence  rather  than  of  hauteur.  His 
professors  were  dictators,  who,  while 
differing  from  each  other  as  teachers, 
were  3^et  united  in  frowning  upon  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  their  pupil  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  thraldom 
of  conventionalism  and  routine.  Genius 
was  a  heresy  for  which  they  had  no 
mercy. 

Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he 
soon  developed,  by  careful  observation 
of  nature  and  a  constant  study  of  cause 
and  effect,  a  system  and  a  style  radi- 
cally differing  from  those  of  the  profes- 
sors and  their  servile  imitators.  His 
extreme  poverty  compelled  him  at  last 
to  apply  to  the  Conservatory  for  a 
diploma    which    would   enable   him    to 


secure  a  situation    at   one    of  the   lyric 
theatres.     It  was  refused. 

The  autumn  of  1829  found  him  a 
shabby,  almost  ragged  applicant  for  em- 
ployment at  the  stage- door  of  the  Opera 
Comique.  Repeated  rebuffs  failed  to 
baffle  his  desperate  pertinacity.  One 
day  the  director,  hearing  of  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  his  subordinates  were  sub- 
jected by  Delsarte,  determined  to  abate 
the  nuisance  by  one  of  those  cruel  acts 
of  which  Frenchmen  are  pre-eminentl)' 
capable.  The  next  night,  during  the  per- 
formance, when  Delarte  called,  he  was,  to 
his  surprise  and  delight,  shown  into  the 
great  man's  presence.  "  Well,  sir,  what 
do  you  want  ? ' ' 

"Pardon,  Monsieur.  I  came  to  seek 
a  place  at  your  theatre." 

"There  is  but  one  vacant,  and  you 
don't  seem  capable  of  filling  that.  I 
want  only  a  call-boy." 

"  Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  fill  a   position 
among   your   singers.     Monsieur,  if  my       < 
clothes  are  poor,  my  art  is  genuine." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  sing  for  me,  I 
will  hear  you  shortly."  He  left  Del- 
sarte alone,  overjoyed  at  having  secured 
the  manager's  ear.  In  a  few  moments  a 
surly  fellow  told  him  he  was  wanted 
below,  and  he  soon  found  himself  with 
the  manager  upon  the  stage  behind  the 
green  curtain. 

"You  are  to  sing  here,"  said  the 
director.  ' '  There  is  your  piano.  In  one 
moment  the  curtain  will  be  rung  up.  I 
am  tired  of  your  importunities.  I  give 
you  one  chance  to  show  the  stuff  you're 
made  of.  If  you  discard  this  opportun- 
ity, the  next  time  you  show  your  face  at 
my  door  you  shall  be  arrested  and-  im- 
prisoned as  a  vagrant. ' ' 

The  indignation  excited  in  Delsarte 
by  this  cruel  trick  instantly  gave  way 
before  the  reflection   that  success  was  a 
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matter  of  life  and  death  with  him,  and 
that  perhaps  his  last  chance  lay  within 
his  grasp.  He  forgot  his  rags  ;  every 
nerve  became  iron  ;  and  when  the  cur- 
tain was  rung  up,  a  beggar  with  the 
bearing  of  a  prince  advanced  to  the  foot- 
lights. He  was  received  with  derisive 
laughter  by  some,  with  glances  of  sur- 
prise and  indignation  b}^  others,  and 
with  a  sad  and  patient  smile  on  his 
countenance,  gracefully  saluted  the  brill- 
iant audience.  The  courtliness  of  his 
manner  disarmed  hostility ;  but  when 
he  sat  down  to  the  piano,  ran  his  fingers 
over  the  kej's,  and  sang  a  few  bars,  the 
exquisite  voice  found  its  way  to  everj^ 
heart.  With  every  moment  his  voice 
became  more  powerful.  Each  gradation 
of  emotion  was  rendered  with  an  ease, 
an  art,  an  expression,  that  made  evers' 
heart-string  vibrate.  Then  he  suddenly 
stopped,  bowed,  and  retired.  The  house 
rang  with  bravos.  The  dress-circle  for- 
got its  reticence,  and  joined  the  tumult 
of  applause.  He  was  recalled.  This 
time  he  sang  a  grand  lyric  composition 
with  the  full  volume  of  his  voice,  aided 
in  effect  by  those  imperial  gestures  of 
which  he  had  already  discovered  the 
secret.     The    audience    was   electrified. 


ThcN'  declared  that  Talma  was  resusci- 
tated. But  when  he  was  a  second  time 
recalled  his  tragic  mood  had  melted  ; 
there  were  ' '  4;ears  in  his  voice  " '  as  well 
as  on  his  cheeks. 

After  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  di- 
rector grasped  his  hand,  loaded  him  with 
compliments,  and  offered  him  an  en- 
gagement for  a  5'ear  at  a  salarj^  of  ten 
thousand  francs.  He  went  home  to 
occupy  his  wretched  attic  for  the  last 
time,  and  falling  on  his  knees  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  praj^er. 

The  next  day  Delsarte,  neatly  dressed, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  directors  of  the  Con- 
servator)-.  ' '  Gentlemen, ' '  said  he,iyo2i 
would  not  give  me  a  recommendation  as 
a  chorister  ;  the  public  have  accorded  me 
this. ' '  And  he  displaj^ed  his  commission 
as  Comedien  du  Roi.  Delsarte  remained 
upon  the  lyric  stage  until  1834,  when 
the  failure  of  his  voice,  which  had  been 
strained  at  the  Conservator}^  compelled 
him  to  retire.  He  continued,  however, 
the  study  of  music,  and  his  productions, 
particular!}"  a  Dies  Ira;,  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  composers.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  meditation  and  study 
resulted  in  a  firm  religious  faith,  which 
never  wavered  afterwards. 


GIVE  THE    CHILDREN  WORK. 


Froebel  says  that  children  learn  too 
much  of  the  unformed  and  formless,  and 
too  little  work ;  although  the  learning 
by  work  is  immeasurably  more  impres- 
sive and  comprehen.sible,  and  causes  a 
more  living,  continuous  development  in 
itself  and  in  the  children.  There  is  no 
child,  and  later  no  boy  and  youth,  what- 
ever may  be  his  rank  or  position,  who 
should  not  daily  devote  at  least  one 
or    two    hours    of    earnest    activity    to 


the    production  of    some    definite,    out- 
side work. 

The  present  home  education,  as  well 
as  the  school  education,  leads  the  child 
to  bodily  inactivity  and  laziness  in  re- 
spect to  work  :  an  immense  amount  of 
human  power  remains  thus  undeveloped 
and  an  immense  amount  is  wholly  lost. 
Give  the  little  folks  a  part  of  the  home 
problem  to  bear  and  they  will  be 
happier,  wiser  and  better. 
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LESSONS  IN  ZOOLOGY. 


DEER- 

It's  nearly  a  month  ago  that  Santa 
Claus  went  about  with  his  reindeer.  They 
have  been  in  their  stalls  ever  since  and 
are  all  rested  after  their  long  tramp. 
Santa  Claus  will  have  to  let  them  out 
very  soon  for  a  little  exercise,  else  they 
will  stamp  their  feet  and  grow  restless. 

You  know  the  reindeer  are  not  used  to 
being  indoors  ;  they  run  about  the  forests 
and  do  not  mind  the  snow  and  ice  for 
they  have  thick  shaggy  coats  of  fur  and 
the  cold  wind  never  blows  hard  enough 
to  make  them  shiver. 

Children,  did  you  ever  see  a  picture  of 
reindeer  ?  You  probably  will  never  see  a 
real  one  for  they  live  away  up  north  in 
Santa  Claus'  country.  But  the  little  Lap- 
land folks  use  them  for  horses  just  as  the 
dear  old  Santa  does.  They  have  very 
long  legs  to  fly  over  the  country  with, 
and  such  broad  horns ! 

We  have  a  beautiful  deer  in  our  own 
country  also.  Did  you  ever  see  one,  chil- 
dren ?  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  mother 
deer  and  here  little  fawns,  for  that  is  what 
the  young  deer  are  called.  See  the  snow 
fall  from  the  tree  as  the  mother  rubs  her 
head  against  it. 

What  do  they  get   to  eat  in  the  forest 


when  everything  is  covered  with  snow 
and  nothing  is  growing  ?  Oh,  a  great 
plenty,  dear  children!  They  find  the 
stray  acorns  and  beech  nuts  that  the 
squirrels  have  left,  and  tender  roots  and 
twigs  that  are  ver>'  sweet  and  good.  They 
reach  up  to  the  branches  and  nibble  the 
little  brown  buds  that  are  all  covered  up 
waiting  for  Spring.  And  what  a  feast 
they  do  have  when  they  find  the  spicy 
wintergreen  ;  they  love  it  almost  as  much 
as  we  do. 

They  like  to  be  near  the  water  and 
when  they  find  a  hedge  of  wild  roses 
along  the  bank  of  a  stream,  they  nibble 
off  the  fresh,  tender  shoots  and  it  tastes 
very  sweet  indeed  to  them. 

Often  the  mother  will  bite  them  off  for 
her  little  ones  to  trj'  their  new  teeth  on 
long  before  they  are  tall  enough  to  reach 
for  themselves. 

They  love  sheltered  places  and  the  sun- 
shine in  winter,  and  see,  the  little  fawns 
in  our  picture  seem  to  be  quite  comforta- 
ble in  spite  of  the  snow  and  cold.  B}^ 
Spring  they  will  be  large  and  full-grown 
and  able  to  run  about  as  swiftly  as  rein- 
deer, perhaps  ;  but  our  deer  we  never  use 
for  horses.  A.  H. 


They  've  got   a  glass  house  in  the  gar- 
den, 

A  little  house  out  in  the  sun  ; 
I  watched  while  the  gardener  built  it 

Until  it  was  finally  done. 

Now  what  do  you  think  it  was  made  for  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  know  ; 
But  I  do.      Now  is  n't  it  funny  ? 

'Tis  to  hurrv  the  flowers  to  grow  ! 


And  I'm  sure  that  it  does,  for  the  pansies 
Have  blossomed  as  full  as  can  be, 

And  there  is  n't  a  flower  in  the  garden. 
And  scarcely  a  leaf  on  a  tree. 

So  I've   wondered  and  wondered  a  long 
time — 
Please  answer  me  this,  if  you  can  : 
Do  you  think  if  I  lived  in  one  like  it 
I  should  hurry  and  grow  to  a  man  ? 
—  JVi'de  Azvakc. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  FROM  A  MINISTER'S  STANDPOINT. 


The  Kindergarten  has  a  large  and 
growing  constituency  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  humane  classes  of  society. 
Parents  are  rapidly  learning  its  value  as 
the)'  watch  the  unfolding  of  their  chil- 
dren's natures,  whether  from  a  physical, 
moral,  intellectual,  or  religious  stand- 
point, or  from  all  combined. 

The  most  progressive  and  conscien- 
tious teacher  has  pronounced  strongly 
in  its  favor  from  his  actual  experience 
with  tho.se  children  who  come  to  him 
after  their  two  or  three- years  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  Kindergarten,  as  compared 
with  tho.se  who  have  not  enjoyed  this 
rare  privilege. 

The  heart  of  the  humanitarian  has 
been  touched  b}^  the  gentle  ministry  of 
this  work  for  the  little  neglected  ones, 
so  effectually  carried  forward  by  the  free 
Kindergartens,  and  his  hope  for  the  race 
has  been  strengthened  into  a  conviction 
of  the  possibilities  of  good  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  human  family. 

The  Kindergarten  has  also  taught  the 
reformer  a  much  needed  lesson  of  the 
wisdom  of  beginning  at  the  right  end  of 
a  reform,  along  with  that  other  essential 
one  of  ' '  despising  not  the  day  of  small 
things." 

The  testimony  of  the  value  of  the 
Kindergarten  from  these  different  sources 
is  clear,  strong,  and  irrefutable.  But 
there  is  another  witness  to  the  value  of 
this  work,  who,  both  from  experience 
and  observation  ought  to  know  whereof 
he  .speaks.  That  is  the  Christian  minister 
whose  work  relates  both  to  the  "life 
that  now  is"  and  the  "life  that  is  to  be." 

To  such  an  one  there  is  a  value  in  this 
work  tliat  is  far  reaching  in  its  effects, 
that  is  effective  in  its  methods,  and  fun- 


damental in  the  principle  upon  which  it 
bases  its  operations.  Time  and  eternity 
are  taken  into  account  in  the  character 
of  the  training  given  the  child.  The 
.special  points  that  commend  them- 
selves in  this  work  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

I  St.  The  period  in  which  the  child's 
faculties  are  called  into  use. 

2d.  The  method  of  instruction. 

3d.   Character  of  instruction. 

4th.   Object  of  instruction. 

The  practical  Kindergartner  will  per- 
haps be  satisfied  with  this  statement, 
grasping  as  she  does  the  full  import  of 
the  terms,  "character,"  "method,"  "ob- 
ject," etc.,  as  applied  to  this  work.  But 
trusting  that  other  eyes  than  those  of 
the  professional  Kindergartner  may  fall 
upon  these  lines,  I  am  led  to  enter  into 
something  of  an  exegesis  of  these  state- 
ments. 

But  few  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  effects  of  early  influence 
on  the  life  of  a  person  than  has  a  minis- 
ter to  whom  the  hearts  of  his  people  are 
open.  That  the  later  j^ears  of  one's  life 
are  largely  what  the  early  years  have  de- 
termined them,  none  can  question. 
Much  of  the  evil  that  influences  a  life 
has  taken  its  root  in  the  character  of  a 
child,  before  even  the  most  watchful 
parent  has  become  aware  of  the  fact.  To 
the  sin  of  omi.ssion  can  be  traced  much 
that  has  made  the  sin  of  commi.ssion  possi- 
ble. The  scientific  Kindergartner  affirms 
that  at  six  months  of  age  the  child  be- 
gins to  receive  impressions — right  or 
wrong,  good  or  evil.  Not  to  properly 
direct  the  opening  faculties  of  the  child 
is  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  circum- 
stances, and  open  to  error  in  all  its  forms. 
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The  earlier  the  impression  the  more  last- 
ing it  is.  At  least  four  of  the  most  im- 
portant years  of  a  person's  life  the  old 
education  overlooked.  These  same  first, 
from  four  to  six  3-ears,  the  new  education 
seizes  upon  and  in  them  lays  the  founda- 
tion principles  of  character. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  such  that 
while  it  necessarily  trains  or  calls  out  the 
child's  faculties,  it  at  the  same  time  gives 
the  child  so  much  of  genuine  healthgiv- 
ing  occupation  and  exercise  that  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  child  is  more  perfect  and 
wholesome. 

Of  the  character  of  the  instruction  and 
its  value,  both  religious  and  ethical,  teach- 
ers are  testifying,  by  adapting  the  same 
method  more  and  more  to  their  special 
lines  of  instruction.  The  heart,  the 
mind,  the  whole  being  of  the  child  is 
filled  with  love,  with  hope,  light,  joy. 
The  beautiful  in  nature,  the  perfect  in 
art,  the  noble,  the  just,  and  the  unselfish 
in  human  lives  are  held  before  the  child. 
He  learns  from  these,  and  of  these ;  and 
through  these  his  whole  nature  comes 
into  harmony  with  the  highest,  the  best, 
the  most  perfect. 

So  much  of  the  time  and  energies  of 
every  life  are  spent  in  overcoming,  con- 
tending against,  and  eradicating  errors, 
evil,  wrong  impressions,  that  should  be 
spent  instead  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  in  the  stead5^ continuous  unfolding  of 
the  God-given  powers  of  heart  and  mind. 

If  there  is  one  moral  quality  more  than 
another  that  the  Kindergarten  lessons 
develop  in  the  character  of  a  child,  it  is 
unselfishness.     And    when    we    stop  to 


consider  the  vast  amount  of  sin,  suffering 
and  misery  that  there  is  in  the  world  that 
takes  its  rise  in  this  selfish  propensit)'  of 
human  nature,  we  can  readily  appreciate 
the  value  of  these  early  and  immortal 
lessons  of  unselfishness. 

Again,  in  the  work  of  the  Kindergart- 
ner  there  is  kept  before  the  child  an  ob- 
ject. He  does  everything  for  a  purpose. 
There  is  an  object  in  all  he  does, 
whether  in  the  simplest  game  or  in  the 
highest  gift.  There  is  a  reason  for  doing 
this  or  that— something  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  doing  the  thing  done.  An  ob- 
ject in  life  has  saved  more  people  to  a 
useful  and  honorable  place  in  the  world 
than  any  other  single  motive.  The 
young  men  who  go  to  ruin,  and  the 
young  women  who  live  useless,  frivolous 
lives  are  less  responsible  for  their  sins  of 
commission  than  are  their  parents  and 
teachers  for  their  sin  of  omission  in  not 
giving  those  committed  to  their  care  an 
object  in  life, — something  to  live  for, 
something  to  do,  something  to  accom- 
plish. Taking  the  work  of  the  Kinder- 
garten all  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  allies  of  the  Christian  church 
that  has  ever  gone  to  its  rescue  in  the 
work  of  fitting  mankind  for  ' '  the  life 
that  now  is,"  and  "the  life  that  is  to 
be."  The  church  is  wise  in  taking  this 
institution  under  its  protecting  care. 
Christian  people  can  nowhere  "cast  their 
bread  upon  the  water ' '  with  such  cer- 
tainty of  its  "  returning  after  many  days" 
as  in  this  way  of  caring  for  the  little  ones. 
Florence  E.  Kollock. 

Englewood,  III. 


The  most  successful  primary  teachers 
are  those  who  can  see  and  feel  things  as 
children  see  and  feel  them. — Kirkpat- 
rick. 


To  think  is  virtually  to  act  ;  thus  by 
helping  the  children  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  universal  law  we  help  them  to 
think. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


THE    CHILD   VOICE. 


The  normal  child's  voice  needs  little 
consideration.  But  normal  conditions 
in  respect  to  the  child,  as  we  all  know, 
are  quite  rare.  -For  the  present,  the  educa- 
tional work  in  this  line  must  consist  large- 
ly in  a  process  of  undoing  before  the  right 
doing  may  begin.  To  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  one  must  start  with  the  speak- 
ing voice,  the  corrections  made  in  the 
vocal  habits  of  the  mother  or  the  teach- 
ers who  have  charge  of  the  very  small 
children  and  those  of  a  Kindergarten  age, 
being  the  most  telling. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  may 
profitably  look  at  a  few  of  the  disturbing 
causes,  their  effects  upon  the  children 
and  their  possible  avoidance  and  correc- 
tion. The  reader  will  pardon  a  terse 
handling  of  common  vocal  faults,  to  re- 
main in  uncorrected  ignorance  of  which 
is  almost  unpardonable  in  the  rapid  pro- 
gress we  are  making  in  other  things. 

In  the  first  place,  the  vocal  inheritance 
which  we  have  heaped  upon  the  unoffend- 
ing infant  is  little  short  of  savagery. 
Nay,  the  savage,  our  own  American  In- 
dian, (except  when  on  the  war-path,  per- 
haps) may  be  said  to  have  a  beautifully 
modulated  voice  in  contrast  with  his 
white  superior.  "The  harsh,  shrill 
voice  of  the  American  "  is  proverl)ial 
among  nations,  and  we  are  known,  un- 
like the  goddess  of  old,  not  so  much  by 
our  7valk  as  by  our  talk.  From  the  la- 
boring man  to  the  millionaire  in  his 
palace,  one  is  likely  to  hear  the  same  in- 
tonations in  varying  degrees  of  harsh- 
ness. 

The  reasons  given  for  our  bad  vocal 
conditions  are  many.  Aside  from  sup- 
posed   climatic    disturbances,    undoubt- 


edly the  peculiarities  of  the  American 
voice  are  the  direct  results  of  American 
habits  and  customs.  Our  social  tension, 
and  the  general,  erratic,  high-strung,  un- 
settled influences  of  our  national  life  are 
certainly  not  conducive  to  repose  of  voice. 
As  good  and  loyal  American  citizens,  we 
are  simply  giving  utterance  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  daily  living.  The  race  for 
wealth,  the  struggle  for  social  position, 
the  impulsive  energy  of  our  achiev- 
ments,  the  keen  mercantile  competitions 
of  all  our  undertakings,  whether  in  phi- 
lanthropy, education,  art,  or  the  driving 
of  a  sharp  bargain,  all  bear  upon  this 
problem.  Out,  over,  through  and  above 
all  the  din  and  rattle  of  our  rapid-transit 
existence,  rings  in  triumph  the  Ameri- 
can voice.  The  experiences  of  our  young 
people  at  home  and  outside  are  parallel 
to  the  doings  of  the  elders.  They  are 
forced  to  speak  loudly  on  the  streets  ;  in 
school  they  memorize  and  repeat  selec- 
tions mechanically  and  without  interest  ; 
nearl)'  all  the  study  and  work  demanded 
leaves  out  the  interest  of  the  active, 
living  child.  Their  recreations  are  too 
often  either  boisterous  or  sensational, 
always  accompanied  by  the  overstained, 
shrill  voice.  The  latter  may  be  said  to 
be  more  healthfully  harmful  than  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  ordinary  school-room 
habits. 

One  other  strong  lactor  in  the  forming 
of  voice-character  with  us,  is  the  in- 
tensely practical  nature  of  all  our  under- 
takings ;  whether  it  is  the  matter  of 
education,  the  choice  of  a  profession,  the 
study  of  art,  it  is  alwaj'S  with  the  utilita- 
rian end  in  view  how  to  get  the  most  in 
the  shortest  time,  and    the  possibilit\-  of 
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how  much  we  can  earn  by  it  when  we 
get  it. 

The  glory  of  our  age  is  that  it  is  prac- 
tical, that  we  are  freeing  ourselves  from 
complications  and  absurdities. 

But  while  we  are  realizing  our  ideals 
we  are  ^<?-idealizing  many  of  them  by  our 
practical  touch.  There  must  always  re- 
main something  mysterious  and  hidden 
in  our  natures  which  we  only  dare  to 
approach  through  the  reverence  of  our 
aflfections,  our  religion,  the  reverence  of 
art.  Without  reverence  we  can  have  no 
art;  without  reverence  we  lose  the  power 
of  its  interpretation. 

Whatever  the  external  causes  may 
be,  the  whole  wrong  condition  might  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  irreverence — ir- 
reverence of  ourselves. 

In  the  rush  and  fret  and  worry  of  this 
rude  striving,  we  resolve  ourselves  into 
machines,  and  our  greatest  anxiety  is  to 
keep  them  in  good  running  order, —  to 
avoid  any  stoppage  of  our  speed.  With 
so  little  of  the  softening  influence  of  true 
culture,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  vital 
utterance  of  ourselves — the  human  voice 
— should  sound  discordant  and  out  of 
tune  ? 

All  these  influences  (and  much  more 
could  be  mentioned  of  psychological  as 
well  as  physical  effects)  imprinted  upon 
the  sensitive-plate  of  the  child's  con- 
sciousness, places  before  us  our  problem 
— the  child  voice. 

Already  in  the  Kindergarten  has  the 
good  work  begun,  not  only  the  restoring 
and  fostering  of  ideals,  but  the  correction 
of  defects.  When  this  is  supplemented 
by  the  careful  thought  of  the  mother, 
the  way  to  better  things  will  be  easily 
found. 

The  voice  is  the  living  expression  of 
the  child  itself,  and  should  be  as  sweet, 
and  clear  and  spontaneous  as  the  joys  of 


childhood.  The  normal  child  sings  be- 
cause it  loves  to  sing,  even  as  the  bird, 
and  it  never  strains,  or  harms  its  voice 
by  singing  so  long  as  it  remains  truly 
natural. 

In  treating  the  child  voice  with  a 
method,  we  too  often  harm  it,  and  in 
specializing  and  defining  it,  we  heap  in- 
jury upon  injury. 

In  what  then  does  our  problem  con- 
sist ?  Is  the  voice  of  the  child  a  thing 
separate  from  the  child— from  its  whole 
being  ?  Under  the  new  revelation  of 
education  dare  we  longer  consider  any 
one  expression  as  apart  from  the  whole  ? 

Consequently,  in  considering  the 
child  voice  we  consider  the  whole  child. 
This  is  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
the  master  of  our  time  as  regards  the 
child's  voice  and  the  singing  of  chil- 
dren, William  L.  Tomlins.  He  says, 
"The  child  is  comprehended  in  its 
moods."  By  this  simple  word  "mood" — 
(which  to  the  casual  thinker  seems  but 
superficial,  and  has  rather  been  asso- 
ciated by  us  with  the  irresponsible  and 
flighty  side  of  the  child,  a  thing  to  be 
frowned  upon  and  if  possible  eradicated) 
in  this  we  find  the  germ-principle  of  the 
original  child. 

The  moods  might  be  classed  as  the 
inner  and  the  outer.  Those  produced 
by  outer  impressions  are  often  irritating 
and  foreign  in  character  ;  the  others, 
those  which  flow  from  its  own  inner 
unity,  are  likely  to  be  joyful,  harmoni- 
ous and  true. 

To  cast  out  false  moods  and  encourage 
true  ones,  is  in  reality  the  whole  and 
only  work  to  be  done  with  these  very 
little  ones,  and  what  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence may  be  found  in  music  to  bring 
concord  out  of  discord  ! 

In  the  child  songs  we  have  objectified, 
it   might  be  said,  the   myriad  moods  of 
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the  child.  With  this  wealth  at  her 
command,  the  mother  or  teacher  should 
make  herself  the  center  of  joyous  inspira- 
tion and  life,  the  sun  from  which  radi- 
ates the  warming,  loving,  softening 
influences  which  shall  unfold  and  foster 
all  the  good  of  the  young  life,  all  the 
promise  of  the  future  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  one  article 
to  touch  upon  the  nearer  points  and  the 
practical  helps  to  carry  on  clearly  the 
correction  of  bad  vocal  habits.  This 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  exercises  for  the  singing  voice.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  be  more  careful  of 
our  dail}'  talk  for  the  sake  of  the  growing 
voices  about  us. 

A  few  simple  directions  in  regard  to 
the  speaking  voice  can  be  easily  fol- 
lowed   by  the  mother  and  teacher  with 


benefit  to  the  child.  Cultivate  the 
habit  of  speaking  on  the  octave  of 
your  own  voice.  Avoid  the  mono- 
tone, especially  on  the  lower  register, 
where  the  tendenc}*  is  to  harden  and 
become  physical.  As  the  voice  seems 
to  "fly  up,"  in  the  act  of  laughing 
or  play,  so  in  ordinary-  speech,  modu- 
late and  change  from  tone  to  tone.  In 
other  words,  laugh  and  play  more  with 
your  children,  in  wholesome  ways. 

Let  your  speech  be  softer  and  confine 
your  conversation  wdth  the  little  ones  to 
such  things  as  wall  demand  reverential 
tones,  and  sweet  intonations.  Let  the 
voice  of  gentle  command  be  low  and 
inflected,  and  let  tinjes  of  mirth  and 
sport  ring  with  the  sweet,  high,  clear 
pitch  in  which  the  child  voice  is  spe- 
cially^ apt  to  place  itself. 

Chicago.  Mari  Ruef  Hofer. 


THE   SANDMAN 


Oh  !  how  does  the  Sandman  come. 

And  how  does  the  Sandman  go  ? 
Does  he  drop  from  the  skj^  like  a  cloud  at  night. 
Does  he  walk  through  the  street  at  broad  daylight. 

To  visit  the  high  and  the  low  ? 

Oh  !  what  does  the  Sandman  do. 

And  why  is  the  Sandman  here  ? 
Does  he  carry  a  sack  on  his  little  round  back, 
While  he  scatters  the  sand  with  a  lavish  hand, 

To  tell  us  that  sleepj'-time's  here  ? 

Ah  !  my  dear  children  nobody  knows, 
How  the  Sandman  comes  and  the  Sandman  goes.  » 

For  though  we  may  wish  very  much  for  the  sight. 
When  the  Sandman  comes  we  shut  our  eyes  tight. 

— Harfyer's  Young  People 


Do  ONE  thing  thoroughly,    and    refer 
everything  else  to  that. 


Wk  often  learn  more  when   we  learn 
fewer  things. 
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Concentrate  the  Activities. 

' '  How  soon  is  it  best  to  begin  to  direct 
the  activities  of  the  child?"  This  ques- 
tion comes  to  us  from  an  earnest  mother. 
The  answer  in  a  few  words  would  be 
"  You  can  not  begin  too  earl3\"  The 
cat  with  her  litter  of  kittens  hovers  over 
her  little  ones  and  directs  and  cares  for 
their  physical  needs  from  the  start  ;  the 
hen  scratches  for  her  brood  from  morn 
till  night,  then  shelters  them  with  her 
warm  protecting  wing  ;  but  the  mother 
who  rocks  the  cradle  containing  the  em- 
bryo human  soul  is  intrusted  with  a 
greater  responsibility  than  merely  caring 
for  the  physical  requirements  of  her  babe. 
She  it  is  who  has  the  sacred  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  first  burst  of  the  bud  of 
intelligence  ;  she  it  is  who  is  to  guide 
that  awakening  soul  ;  she  it  is  who  must 
meet  the  demands  of  a  newl}'  awakened 
consciousness  ;  she  it  is  who  must  recog- 
nize the  soul-power  in  its  restless  activi- 
ties, and  who  must  shape  those  activities 
into  concentrated  directed  force.  Has  she 
wisdom  enough  to  do  this  ?  Yes,  every 
mother  may  do  more  than  she  realizes  ; 
she  must  read,  think,  studj-,  and  apply 
what  she  learns. 

How  can  the  child  best  gain  this  con- 
centration ?  How  can  the  mother  guide 
and  direct  the  child's  activities  so  that 
its  life -force  is  focused,  not  scattered  to 
the  four  winds? 

To  keep  the  child's  attention  fixed  on 
an  occupation  for  a  few  moments  at  a 
time  each  day  is  a  help  toward  this  end. 

When  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and  the 
eyes  first  open  to  notice  the  things  about 
the  room,  the  little  one  will  be  attracted 
hy  a   red   worsted  ball  suspended    from 


the  upper  part  of  its  crib.  Leave  it 
there  but  a  short  time  each  day,  long 
enough  to  hold  the  attention,  but  not  so 
long  that  the  eye,  accustomed  to  its 
presence,  wanders  away  from  it.  When 
the  infant  is  a  few  months  old  the  mother 
should  begin  to  play  with  the  ball  a  few 
moments  each  day  and  perhaps  at  regular 
times.  Thus  the  little  mind  will  learn  to 
expect  and  look  for  its  daily  food. 

There  are  various  plays  with  the  ball, 
but  very  simple  ones  should  be  used  at 
first,  with  few  movements  at  a  time. 
Always  begin  the  day's  play  by  repeat- 
ing what  was  done  the  day  before,  then 
add  something  to  that  if  the  child  is 
ready  for  it. 

Miss  Marwedel  gives  many  ball  games 
in  her  "  Conscious  Motherhood,"  which 
it  is  well  to  thoroughly  study  before  too 
much  is  attempted,  for  this  play  must  be 
done  intelligently.  Every  day  for  months 
something  can  be  played  with  the  ball, 
imitating  animals,  birds,  etc.,  etc.,  until 
the  soft  red  ball  is  a  delight  to  the 
hsihy. 

We  do  not  mean  that  no  other  play- 
thing should  be  given  in  all  this  time, 
but  that  the  mother  should  have  the 
ball  as  her  plaything  with  her  babe  at 
least  half  an  hour  each  day,  and  to  con- 
sider that  she  is  helping  the  child  to  con- 
centrate his  mental  force  that  he  may  have 
more  use  of  it  in  the  future.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  ball  away  from 
him  at  other  times,  but  it  is  not  best  that 
it  become  a  common  plaj^thing  while 
these  impressions  are  being  made. 

Systematic  thoughtful  play  a  few 
moments  each  day  will  hold  together 
the  awakening  powers  and  put  them  to 
use  as  soon  as  manifested. 
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This  force  should  be  guided  and 
guarded  with  a  zealous  care  from  the 
time  the  little  ones  are  a  few  weeks  old 
until  they  can  enter  a  Kindergarten 
where   the  guardianship  is  shared. 

No  matter  how  busy  the  mother,  she 
should  have  time  and  patience  to  make 
happiness  for  her  child  and  herself  by 
devoting  this  half  hour  each  day  to  one 
occupation.  When  the  child  begins  to 
realize  that  his  fingers  are  for  some 
other  purpose  than  to  receive  mamma's 
kisses,  there  are  many  things  he 
can  be  led  to  do.  Stringing  buttons, 
button  moulds,  spools  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  stringing  straws  and  col- 
ored paper.  Among  the  Kindergarten 
materials  there  is  nothing  quite  so  suit- 
able at  this  stage  of  development  as  the 
*Hailmann  beads,  consisting  of  the  half- 
inch  balls,  cubes  and  cylinders,  in  the 
three  pure  and  the  three  mixed  colors, 
red,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  purple  and 
green.  It  gives  unlimited  variety  in  the 
possibilities  of  number,  form  and  color. 
However,  this  great  variety  will  baffle 
the  effort  to  gain  concentration  if  not 
used  wisely.  In  the  first  place  until  the 
little  fellow  learns  that  his  mouth  is  not 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  ever}'  substance 
great  and  small  it  would  be  well  to  use 
the  beads  uncolored. 

Have  him  string  a  long  .string  of  balls 
first,  you  having  the  cubes  and  cylinders 
in  the  cupboard.  When  he  has  managed 
successfully  to  direct  the  large  blunt 
darning  needle,  threaded  with  heavy 
darning  cotton,  through  the  holes  of  the 
l)alls,  you  can  place  balls,  cubes  and 
cylinders  together  before  him  and  have 
him  .select  the  balls.  Then  have  him 
string  the  cubes  and  select  them  from 
the  pile  as  he  did  the  balls.  Then  string 
two  balls  and  two  cubes  (don't  call  them 


squares),  three  balls  and  three  cubes, 
one  ball  and  two  cubes,  etc.,  etc.,  grad- 
ually gaining  the  concept  of  various 
combinations  up  to  four.  Then  combine 
the  cylinder  with  the  ball  and  cube. 

The  above  suggestions  should  cover 
weeks  and  weeks  of  patient  occupation 
with  your  baby  and  should  be  full  of 
play  and  imaginative  sport.  If  3'ou  try 
to  teach  these  things  to  the  little  mind, 
first  realizing  its  capacity,  instead  of 
playfully  directing  its  fingers  to  help- 
ful, .useful  employment,  you  are  pushing 
your  babe  from  your  arms,  cramming  its 
little  brain  with  facts  at  the  expense  of 
the  full,  round,  complete  being,  and 
losing  the  object  of  your  efforts  to  gain 
concentration. 

Concentrated  force  is  the  power  of  the 
universe  whether  it  be  electricit}^  or 
brain  power.  Thus  our  efforts  in  devel- 
oping the  powers  of  the  young  should  be 
centralized  on  that  one  point.  The  child 
or  the  man  who  can  do  one  thing  well  is 
a  power  in  comparison  with  the  child  or 
man  who  does  manj'  things  poorl}',  and 
the  sooner  we  consider  and  utilize  this 
power  the  stronger  and  more  complete 
will  the  individual  become. 

Next  month  we  will  continue  the  sub- 
ject, showing  how  to  successfully  use 
the  colored  beads,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  concentration. 

C.  L.  S. 


♦See  Advertisement  of  Kindergarten  Mnterial. 


A  Ball  Game. 
A  very  pretty  ball  game  is  adapted 
from  the  \Vochc7ischrift  (Froebel's  own 
newspaper)  for  very  small  children  : 
Put  a  ball  between  the  two  little  palms, 
rolling  them  evenly  until  the  little  one 
catches  the  motion,  varying  the  action 
by  allowing  one  hand  to  rest  while  the 
other  does  the  rolling.  With  the  last 
verse  roll  the  ball  very  swiftly,  and  when 
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it  is  finished  let  the  little  hands  pour  out 
the     flour    that  they    have    seemingly 
ground.     The  song  can  be  set  to  an  air 
similar  to  "Good  Morning,   Merry  Sun- 
hine." 

M)^  hands  are  little  millstones, 

The  ball's  a  little  seed, 
And  round  and  round  they  grind  it, 

So  very  fine  indeed. 

Now  see  the  upper  millstone, 
A  going  round  and  round  ; 

And  now  the  lower  millstone 
Till  all  the  grain  is  ground. 

Now  swiftl}^  go  both  millstones, 

As  busy  as  can  be. 
What  precious,  snow-white  flour 

These  millstones  grind  !    Just  see! 

A.  H. 


Baby's  Education. 

Direct  mental  habits  may  be  formed 
even  in  the  5'oungest  children.  A  baby 
not  3^et  old  enough  to  walk,  should  be 
subject  to  an  orderly  and  systematic 
course  of  training.  In  the  tender  years, 
when  the  indefinite  is  becoming  definite 
to  the  pure  thought  of  a  child,  the 
greatest  of  care  should  be  exercised. 

Miss  Sara  Wiltse  gives  an  interesting 
example  in  the  case  of  a  verj^  j^oung 
child  and  a  watch  :  "  x\  baby  recently 
took  m}^  watch,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  about  to  carrj'  it  to  her 
mouth.  I  said,  '  not  mouth,  ear'  —  put- 
ting the  watch  to  my  ear,  and  then  to 
hers.  She  undoubtedly  caught  the 
sound,  and  after  a  few  efforts  could  carry 
the  watch  to  her  own  ear,  to  her  mother's, 
her  sister's  and  mine,  taking  evident 
delight  in  the  attempted  order  involved 
in  giving  each  a  turn.  There  was 
evident  difficulty  in  overcoming  the 
muscular  tendency  to  carry  the  watch  to 


her  own  mouth,  the  little  hands  flourish- 
ing about  in  a  bewildered  waj'  when  at- 
tempting this  feat,  but  making  much 
more  direct  and  free  movements  when 
seeking  the  ear  of  another  ;  in  the  latter 
she  was,  of  course,  aided  b}-  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  ear.  It  would  have  been  a 
mental  injur}^  to  the  child  had  we  puzzled 
her  by  presenting  the  mouth,  or  dis- 
tracted her  attention  by  presenting  the 
cat  for  her  to  stroke." 


Benny's    Questions. 

"  What  is  the  kittj^  good  for?  " 

My  little  boy  Benn}-  said. 
To  catch  the  mice  in  the  pantry 

When  they  nibble  mamma's  bread. 
To  sit  on  the  rug  in  the  sunshine. 

And  plaj'  with  her  little  toes  ; 
And  if  kitty  is  good  for  anything  el.se. 

It  is  more  than  mamma  knows. 

' '  What  is  the  mulley  cow  good  for, 

Mamma  ?     I'd  like  to  know." 
To  eat  green  grass  in  the  pastures 

Where  the  meadow-lilies  grow  ; 
To  give  us  sweet,  golden  butter. 

Rich  milk  and  yellow  cream. 
And  a  great  many  more  good  presents 

Than  Benny  could  even  dream. 

' '  What  are  the  busy  bees  good  for — 

To  sting  little  boys  ?  "  asked  he. 
There  is  manj'  a  lesson  my  boy  could 

From  even  a  busy  bee  ;  [  learn  ] 

For  he  works  all  day  in  the  summer, 

Laying  by  treasures  sweet 
For  the  long  cold  da5^s  that  are  coming 

When  roses  and  violets  sleep. 

' '  What  is  old  Rover  good  for  ? 

I'm  sure  I  cannot  see." 
To  teach  m)-  Benny  how  patient 

Even  a  brute  can  be  ; 
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To  watch  papa's  house  at  midnight, 
When  the  lamps  are  all  out  in  the 
street; 

So,  Benny,  take  care  of  good  Rover, 
And  give  him  enough  to  eat. 

' '  What  is  my  mamma  good  for  ?  " 

The  little  rogue,  laughing,  said. 
Oh,  Benny,  my  boy,  I  answered 

As  I  pillowed  his  sunshiny  head  ; 
Your  mamma  is  good  for  nothing. 

If  she  can  not  teach  her  child 
To  live  both  truly  and  rightly, 

And  always  be  loving  and  mild. 
— Home  Life  in  Song. 


We  trust  our  mother  readers  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  Nursery 
Department  for  suggestions.  Many  of 
the  articles  in  the  magazine  are  replete 
with  practical  good,  which,  with  a  slight 
original  turn,  may  be  made  excellent  use 
of,  even  without  the  Kindergarten  school 
as  a  medium  ;  and  every  contribution  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  education 
such  as  will  tell  in  real  heart-culture  for 
each  mother,  even  though  she  may  fail 
to  find  a  place  for  application.  If  you 
knew  how  carefully  the  magazine  is 
prepared  in  each  word  and  illustration 
especially  for  your  sakes.  dear  mothers, 
not  one  word  would  ever  escape  you. 


The  Redbreast  Game. 

The  story  of  Robin  and  the  Babes  in 
the  Woods  can  be  dramatized  with  good 
effect  as  a  cliildren's  game.  Form  a 
march,  singing  the  following  song  to  a 
tune  similar  to   "John  Brown  "  : 

Welcome,  little  Robin 

With  the  scarlet  breast, 
In  the  wintry  weather 

Cold  nmst  be  voiu"  nest  ; 


Hopping  o'er  the  carpet, 

Picking  up  the  crumbs, 
Robin  knows  the  children 

L,ove  him  when  he  comes. 

Is  the  story  true,  Robin, 

You  were  once  so  good 
To  the  little  children 

Sleeping  in  the  wood  ? 
Did  you  find  them  lying 

On  the  ground  so  still, 
And  strew  leaves  above  them 

With  your  httle  bill  ? 

Though  the  little  Robin 

Has  no  gift  of  speech. 
Yet  he  can  a  lesson 

To  the  children  teach  : 
Still  to  trust  that  blessings 

Every  one  will  find. 
If  they  love  each  other 

And  are  always  kind. 

Two  little  children  leave  the  march 
and  lie  down  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
which  the  others  have  formed.  They 
fold  their  arms  about  each  other  and  lie 
motionless  and  with  closed  eyes.  Some 
of  the  other  children  personate  the  robins 
flying  away  to  get  the  leaves  and  back 
again  to  scatter  them  over  the  two  little 
babes,  singing  : 

We  are  all  Robin  Redbreasts 

Away  out  in  the  wood  ; 
We  love  little  children. 

And  would  do  all  we  could 
To  make  their  bed  both  soft  and  warm 
And  .shelter  them  from  cold  and  harm. 

The  children  and  the  birds  then  resume 
their  places  in  the  circle,  and  the  game 
is  begun  over  again,  each  time  different 
children  being  cho.sen. 


What  shall  the  Babies  do? 
Many  busy  mothers  do  not  realize  that 
a  little  time  spent  in  directing  the  tiny 
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one's  play  will  save  them  hours  of  time 
in  the  end. 

A  child  of  two  can  do  so  much  and  is 
so  divinely  anxious  to  accomplish  some 
work  and  to  learn! 

When  mamma  is  so  busy  sewing,  and 
she  gives  her  little  hindering  thing  some 
paper  to  amuse  him,  let  her  also  give 
him  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  and 
take  an  interest  in  his  way  of  using  them. 
When  he  begins,  if  at  a  very  early  age,  it 
will  take  him  some  time  to  cut  anything. 
Soon  he  will  cut  off  little  bits.  Give  life 
to  these  shapes  by  calling  the  oblong — 
if  he  has  cut  one — a  door,  and  let  him 
knock  on  it  and  pay  mamma  a  visit  while 
she  sews  or  dusts.  A  triangle  can  be  a 
house,  a  square,  a  box.  Babj^  is  so  happy 
to  have  something  that  he  makes,  look 
like  a  r(f<3;/ object  and  is  encouraged  to  try 
to  make  things  by  mamma's  interest  in 
the  bits  of  paper.  This  interest  can  be 
given  even  though  much  else  must 
occupy  the  mother's  fingers  the  while. 
A  baby,  not  three,  cut  out  a  diick,  its 
long  curved  neck  and  bill  so  delighted 
him  that  he  stood  at  the  window  calling 
' '  papa ' '  who  was  at  his  business,  to  come 
and  see  it.  He  put  the  tiny  thing  away 
and  knew  just  where  to  find  it  when  his 
father  arrived.  It  had  made  baby  happy 
for  half  the  morning,  and  with  a  happi- 
ness that  could  grow  and  develop  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  for  it  was  the  happiness 
of  accomplishing  something.  Although 
the  mother  may  not  be  able  to  cut  out 
any  object  herself,  she  may  so  direct  the 
baby  that  he  can  learn  to  cut  good 
shapes  free-hand.  A  gentleman  with  this 
gift  always  carries  scissors  with  him  and 
amuses  children  on  the  cars  or  elsewhere 
with  the  perfect  dogs  and  others  animals 
which  he-  causes  to  walk  out  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  in  a  waj^  magical  to  a  child.  He 
cuts  the  animal  form  without  detatching 


the  feet,  and  creasing  them  well,  they 
stand  from  the  paper.  Paper  cutting 
need  not  be  a  rare  attainment,  iox  observa- 
tion is  the  chief  ability  necessary,  and  the 
mother,  by  her  interest  in  the  baby's 
work,  can  develop  this  characteristic  in 
her  child  before  it  is  three  years  old. 
Baby  can  soon  cut  out  pictures,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  care  he  will  take 
not  to  cut  the  picture.  The  patience  and 
observation  developed  b}^  this  work  is,  of 
course,  the  real  gain,  and  the  skill  in 
using  the  hands  is  invaluable. 

A  Mother. 


Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 

A  lady  friend,  with  two  flaxen- haired 
cherubs  four  and  six  years  of  age,  writes 
to  know  how  we  account  for  their  blood- 
thirsty desire  for  '  'Jack  the  Giant-Killer. ' ' 
They  listen  to  this  story  over  and  over 
again,  with  eyes  and  ears  all  attention, 
in  a  sort  of  unwinking  vigilance  lest  some 
favorite  detail  be  omitted. 

She  cannot  account  for  it  when  the 
sight  of  the  real  article,  blood,  sets  each 
nerve  to  quivering.  According  to  Dar- 
win's theory  we  should  account  for  this 
state  of  things  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
but  lately  removed  from  the  savage.  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  spending  our  force 
on  seeking  the  cause  of  an  error,  always 
helps  to  remove  it.  In  the  first  place, 
"Jack  the  Giant-Killer, "  "  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  and  similar  blood-thirsty  stories 
should  be  as  carefully  kept  from  the  little 
child  as  the  cheap  dime  novel  is  kept 
from  the  growing  lad  until  the  desire  for 
good  wholesome  stories  is  formed.  The 
young,  adventurous  school  boy  who  is 
allowed  to  read  Indian  stories,  war  sto- 
ries, stories  which  excite  all  the  savage 
within  him,  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
cultivate  the  desire  for  literature  which 
leads  to  helpful  progressive  thought.     So 
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with  the  stories  told  to  little  children,  if 
j^ou  gratify  this  morbid  desire  for  blood- 
thirsty narratives  by  relating  them,  3'ou 
intensif}^  that  desire  until  no  other  kind 
of  a  story  satisfies.  Giant  stories  and 
fairy  stories  are  good  where  they  inspire 
helpfulness,  investigation,  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  science  and  nature,  love 
of  animal  life  and  humanity.  But  until 
one  understands  the  law  that  governs 
childhood  sufiicientlj-  to  know  what  is 
best  for  the  highest  development  of  chil- 
dren, fairy  stories  had  better  be  kept  in 
the  background.  C.  L.  S. 


Mothers'   Class. 

Resuming  her  lectures  before  the 
mothers'  class.  Miss  Harrison  treats  of 
art  and  music  for  children.  Every  na- 
tion expres.ses  its  best  ideas  in  its  art. 
Nothing  gives  greater  aid  than  pictures, 
in  the  grandest  development  of  manhood. 

In  Manchester,  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  has  donated  to  educational 
purposes,  a  building  in  which  are  hung 
three  hundred  sets  of  pictures  of  a  dozen 
each.  Some  are  reproductions  of  great 
pictures,  others  are  historic,  while  many 
represent  beautiful  architecture  and 
fabrics.  Each  is  framed  and  bears  a 
description  upon  its  back.  They  are 
taken,  a  .set  at  a  time,  to  decorate  school- 
rooms, remaining  on  the  walls  for  three 
months,  silent  but  effective  educators 
before  they  are  replaced   hy  another  set. 

The  helpfulness  of  good  pictures  in  the 
nursery  can  not  be  over-estimated. 

In  Froebel's  works,  the  pictures  are  a 
ladder  by  which  the  child  climbs  to  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  words. 

Ruskin  calls  St.  Mark's  the  illustrated 
Bible  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  owe 
much  of  their  great  reverence  to  the  ver}' 
fact  of  having  their  religion  constantlj' 
pictured  before  them. 


Such  pictures  as  those  of  Millet  and 
Richter,  portraying  with  faithfulness 
the  hard)'  peasant  in  his  honest  toil,  are 
excellent  for  children. 

Pictures  have  a  fourfold  office. 

First.  To  train  the  child's  obser\"a- 
tion. 

Second.  To  make  clear  any  subject 
explained  by  mother  or  teacher.  The)' 
bring  the  distant  near  at  hand. 

Third.  To  help  tell  a  story — which  is 
of  greatest  value  to  one  not  a  ready 
narrator. 

Fourth.  They  should  be  used  to  help 
intensify  the  ideal.  Give  always  a  good 
interpretation  of  a  picture.  Bring  out 
the  good  and  ignore  defects.  The  pic- 
tures surrounding  a  child  may  familiar- 
ize him  with  everything  in  nature. 

Froebel  provides  for  the  beginning  of 
the  child's  education  in  art,  by  blocks 
for  architectiire,  clay  for  sculpture,  and 
blackboard,  chalks  and  paints  for  draw- 
ing and  painting.  The  hands,  head  and 
heart  must  be  trained  simultaneously. 

Soft,  sweet  music  is  appropriate  to  the 
nursery,  while  something  of  a  more  stir- 
ring or  military  nature  may  find  place  in 
the  Kindergarten,  but  the  baby  who  is 
given  a  rattle,  drum,  or  harsh  trumpet 
is  only  cultivating  a  love  of  discord. 

Kindergartners  are  tr)ing  to  overcome 
the  materialism  of  the  day  by  increasing 
the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  poetic  side  of  life. 

"  The  poet  sees  the  grand  and  divine 
in  everything.  This  poetic  instinct  is  a 
great  wall  of  granite  against  which  cyni- 
cism and  other  isms  dash  in  vain." 

Though  your  child  may  have  no  mu- 
sical or  poetic  talent,  at  least  cultivate  in 
him  an  appreciation  of  these  gifts  in 
others,  "that  he  may  be  in  harmoin- 
with  the  orchestra  of  humanity,  of  which 
he  is  one  note."  K.  C.  S. 
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Little  Servants. 

"Oh,  what  an  untid}-  room!  Skip 
about,  little  ones,  and  set  it  in  order." 

"  I  don't  like  to  tid)'  rooms,"  said 
Elsie,  with  a  pucker  on  her  pretty  fore- 
head, as  she  turned  the  pieces  of  her 
dissected  map  this  way  and  that. 

"  I  think  it  must  be  ever  so  nice  to 
keep  plenty  of  servants,"  said  Ruth. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Bessie,  "just 
like  Mrs.  Marshall." 

Elsie  brought  a  pout  to  her  lips  to 
keep  company  with  the  pucker  in  her 
forehead,  and  looked  as  doleful  as  a 
little  girl  whose  face  seemed  made  rather 
for  smiles  than  frowns  could  look. 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  be  happier 
with  nothing  to  do?  "  asked  mamma. 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  I  should,"  said  Elsie. 

"And  I,"  said  Ruth. 

"  But,"  said  Bessie  thoughtfully,  "I 
don't  know.  Mrs.  Marshall  never  looks 
half  so  nice  and  pleasant  as  mamma,  and 
she  says  her  servants  bother  her  all  the 
time.  Do  you  think  they'd  bother  you, 
mamma,  if  you  kept  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  dear.  I  never  tried 
keeping  more  than  one,  except  these 
little  bits  of  ones  here,"  pinching  Elsie's 
cheeks,  and  giving  Ruth's  head  a  pat; 
"and  as  they  are  not  always  very  willing 
little  servants,  perhaps  they  bother  me." 

"It's  a  shame,"  said  Bessie,  running 
to  kiss  her  mother.  "  I  do  love  to  do 
things  for  you,  mamma.  Hurry,  girls  ; 
let's  see  how  quick  we  can  be  !  " 

And  the  little  maids  flew  about  until 
the  room  was  in  good  order. 

"But,"  said  Elsie,  as  mamma  settled 
herself  to  some  sewing,  and  the  three 
gathered  around  her  for  a  talk,  "  I  was 
reading  the  other  day  about  the  little 
king  of  Spain — he's  only  a  baby,  you 
know,   mamma,   and    yet   he's   a  king  ! 


And  he  has  ever  and  ever  so  many  ser- 
vants— all  for  just  himself" 

"  I  once  knew  some  little  girls  who 
kept  a  great  many  servants. ' ' 

"  Tell  us  about  them,  please,  mamma. 
How  old  were  they  ? ' ' 

"Well  about  as  old  as  Elsie  and  Ruth, 
and  Bessie." 

"  How  many  did  they  have  ?  " 

"You  can  count  up  as  I  go  on.  There 
were  two  bright-looking  ones,  alwa^^s 
dressed  alike,  in  blue,  brown,  or  gray. 
Their  duty  was  to  keep  on  the  watch  for 
what  ought  to  be  done." 

"Did  n't  they  ever  do  anything 
themselves  ?  ' ' 

"  Not  much  but  that.  It  seemed  to 
keep  them  busy  if  they  attended  to  their 
duties;  but  sometimes  they  were  negli- 
gent, and  then  of  course  the  work  of  all 
the  other  servants  was  thrown  into 
confusion." 

"I'm  sure  it  was  little  enough  to  do," 
said  Be.ssie. 

"Then  there  were  two  more,  whose 
business  it  w^as  to  listen  to  w^hat  their 
little  rai.stress'  mother  or  teachers  told 
them,  and   let  them  know  what  it  was." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Ruth,  laugh- 
ing, ' '  they  must  have  been  a  laz}^  set. 
so  many  to  do  so  little.  An}^  more, 
mamma  ?  " 

"Two  more,  always  dressed  in  red, 
who  told  what  the  others  heard." 

"It  took  a  long  time  to  get  to  it,  I 
think,"  said  Bessie. 

"  When  these  had  settled  upon  any- 
thing to  be  done,"  went  on  mamma, 
"there  were  a  pair  of  lovel}'  little  fel- 
lows, always  wearing  dark,  stout  cloth- 
ing, who  carried  the  little  girls  to  where 
their  work  was  to  be  done. ' ' 

"Oh,  oh,"  laughed  Elsie,  "what  a 
queer  set  you  are  telling  us  of,  mamma  ? 
Were  the  little  girls  lame  ? ' ' 
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' '  I  hope  they  did  their  work  well 
when  they  got  to  it,  after  all  that  fuss," 
said  Ruth. 

"  They  surely  ought  to  have  done  so," 
mamma  said,  "  for  they  had  no  less  than 
ten  little  servants  to  do  it  for  them." 

"  Now,  mamma,  do  tell  us  what  you 
mean,"  said  Elsie. 

"  I  mean,"  said  mamma,  "that  little 
Blue  Eyes  and  Brown  Eyes  and  Gray 
Eyes  ought  alwaj-s  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  anything  to  be  done  for  those  whom 
they  love." 

"Oh,  I  see  !  And  ears  to  listen  !  "  cried 
Bessie, greatly  amused  at  mamma's  fancy. 

"And  dear  little  lips,"  said  mamma, 
kissing  the  pair  which  chanced  to  be 
nearest,  "  which  can  not  only  talk  about 
duties  to  be  done,  but  can  lighten  and 
brighten  every  dut}^  for  themselves  and 
for  others  by  their  smiles  and  merry 
chatter." 

"And  feet  to  walk  and  run  with," 
said  Bessie. 

"And  fingers.  Dear  me,  just  think 
of  all  the  servants,"  said  Elsie.  "I 
should  think  they  would  quarrel  once  in 
a  while." 

"Yes,"  said  Bessie,  "  supposing  the 
eyes  saw  something  to  do,  and  the  ears 
heard  somebody  tell  about  it,  and  the 
feet  should  n't  want  to  go  to  it,  and  the 
hands  should  n't  want  to  do  it  !  " 

"  That  would  depend  on  what  kind  of 
little  mistress  they  had,"  .said  mamma. 
"  If  she  wanted  to  do  right,  she  would 
be  sure  to  keep  all  her  little  servants  in 
good  order.  And  they  need  a  good  deal 
of  training. " 

"Yes,  I  gue.ss  they  do,"  said  little 
Ruth,  holding  up  her  chubby  hands. 
"  They  have  to  learn  to  put  on  a  thimble, 
and  to  thread  a  needle,  and  to  sew." 

"And  to  sweep,  and  du.st,  and  to  pick 
up  things,"  said  Be.ssie. 


"  And  to  write,  and  make  figures,  and 
pla}'  on  the  piano." 

' '  And  there  are  things  the}'  have  to 
learn  not  to  do,"  said  mamma  with  a 
significant  smile;  "  not  to  meddle  with 
things  that  don't  belong  to  them,  not  to 
idle  when  they  ought  to  be  busy,  not  to 
do  carelessly  or  negligently^  the  work 
which  ought  to  be  done  well." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Bessie,  with  a  little 
sigh,  "so  many  things  to  do,  and  so 
man}'  things  not  to  do." 

"Yes,  so  many,'"  said  mamma.  "  But 
if  the  heart  which  moves  all  these  little 
servants  is  a  loving,  faithful  heart, 
always  striving  to  do  faithfully  what- 
ever comes  in  its  way,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  its  not  succeeding." — Sydney 
Day  re,  in  the  Yoiitli  s  Listricdor. 


Lullaby. 

The  light  is  fading  out 

Baby  dear,  baby  dear; 
My  arms  are  round  thee  close 

Do  not  fear. 

Within  our  pretty  room 

Shadows  creep,  shadows  creep, 

Love  watches  over  thee. 
Go  to  sleep. 

When  darkness  covers  us 

Love  makes  light,  love  makes  liglit. 
God's  arms  are  round  us  close 

In  the  night. 

The  light  will  often  fade 

And  shadows  creep,  shadows  creep; 

Love  above  watches  thee. 

Go  to  sleep. 

— Selected. 


A  CHILD  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
live  what  the  teacher  wishes  him  to 
know. 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everywhere,  in  all  departments,  re- 
ports of  associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers.        <-'■        % 

May  our  Pot-pourri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend'a 
hand  "  to  each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


The  Kindergarten  will  not  be  pub- 
lished in  JuW  and  August.  Volume  III. 
closes  with  the  June  issue.  The  maga- 
zine will  be  furnished  on  trial  to  neiv 
subscribers  only  until  the  close  of  the 
volume,  for  fifty  cents,  including  this 
issue.  Send  postal  note  or  stamps  at 
our  risk. 

We  are  proud  to  present  in  this  issue  a 
ringing  apostrophe  to  the  high  calling  of 
the  teacher  from  no  less  a  pen  than  that 
of  lyouisa  Parsons  Hopkins,  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  Boston  Schools. 
The  article  is  strengthening  and  thor- 
ough, and  with  clear  wrought  pen- 
strokes  traces  the  pathway  of  beauty 
and  truth  which  the  real  teacher  is 
treading, — even  the  humblest  worker. 
Such  writers  help  us  to  live  so  as  to  be 
equal  to  the  great  responsibilities  of  seed 
sowers,  and  the  inspiration  of  their 
words  presses  on  into  each  little  life  that 
we  touch.  "The  Relation  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten to  the  School  Courses  "  is  a 
subject  Mrs.  Hopkins  is  eminently  fitted 
to  consider,  being  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
Froebel's  theory  in  the  public  schools. 
The  standard  of  the  Boston  public  school 
system  of  to-day  is  due  largely  to  her 
earnest  efforts  in  the  true  direction. 


"  What  shall  I  use  to  begin  a  small 
school  ? ' '  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we 
do  not  receive  a  letter  with  a  question 
similar  to  the  above.  The  question  at 
the  outset  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
questioner  is  not  a  trained  Kindergart- 
ner,  for  had  she  been  she  would  know 
what  kind  of  tables,  chairs,  materials, 
etc.,  were  necessary  in  order  to  conduct 
a  well-regulated  Kindergarten.  In  the 
second  place  we  have  no  desire  or  incli- 
nation to  encourage  anyone  to  under- 
take the  teaching  of  little  children  with- 
out a  thorough  training  in  the  theor\' 
and  practice  of  Kindergartening.  Some 
people  have  the  erroneous  idea  that  to 
stock  up  a  room  with  all  of  the  Gifts  and 
occupations,  with  a  book  to  explain  their 
use,  is  all  that  is  necessar\'  for  a  Kinder- 
garten, but  the  fact  stands  that  Kinder- 
gartening is  a  science  so  deep  and  broad 
that  after  having  studied  the  principles 
for  two  years  with  practice  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten one  feels  that  the  sotil-eyes 
are  just  beginning  to  open  to  the  grand 
truths  of  child  development  as  taught 
by  Friedrich  Froebel.  One  might 
better  write  to  a  musician  to  know 
what  was  necessary  to  start  a  conserva- 
tory of  music,  for  he  could  answer  more 
intelligeutl}',— -knowing  that  in  order  to 
study    music    the  child    wotild    need    a 
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piano,  a  violin,  and  other  instruments, 
taking  for  granted  that  there  would  be  a 
trained  teacher  at  the  head.  Mothers, 
who  have  little  ones  demanding  imme- 
diate care  and  have  not  had  Kindergarten 
training,  are  obliged  to  get  what  they 
can  b}-  reading,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  one  who  wishes  to  start  a  school. 
Personal  training  and  discipline  in  Kin- 
dergarten science  is  the  onlj'  thing  that 
will  excuse  anyone's  going  into  the  work 
for  pay.  Otherwise  more  harm  than 
good  is  done.  C.  L.  S. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers in  this  i.ssue  a  short  sketch  of  Del- 
sarte's  life  taken  from  the  Atlatiticoi  187 1 . 
This  gives  the  early  part  of  his  life  when 
his  musical  genius  was  awakened  ;  next 
month  we  will  continue  the  article,  giving 
his  career  as  an  actor  and  philosopher. 
Many  of  Delsarte's  ideas  are  analogous 
witli  Froebel's— thus  should  we  not  wish 
to  know  more  of  this  great  master  ? 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  our 
customary  article  by  Miss  Anna  Payson 
Call,  on  Physical  Expression  is  not  forth- 
coming this  month.  She  promises  to  be 
oti  time  for  the  March  i.s.sue.  Those  who 
read  her  article  "Quiet  in  the  Kinder- 
garten," will  be  glad  to  know  that  she 
is  engaged  as  a  regular  contributor.  She 
has  made  physical  expression  the  study 
of  her  life  and  for  several  years  has  been 
studying  its  application  to  the  Kinder- 
garten. vShe  does  not  interpret  Francois 
Delsarte  simply  as  an  actor,  l)ut  as  a  deep 
philo-sopher  vvho  taught  us  not  onl}-  how 
to  acquire  the  natural  graces,  but  how  to 
])rcserve  them  in  the  children  in  our  care. 
lii)\v  to  direct  the  life-forces  thai  they 
will  manifest  strength  and  beauty. 

The  publication  year  of  The  Kinder- 
garten   clcses  in   June  and    begins   in 

Se])teniber. 


The  great  musical  work  being  done  by 
Prof.  Wm.  L-  Tomlins,  with  the  children 
of  Chicago,  and  the  supplementary-  lec- 
tures to  mothers  and  teachers  (  which  be- 
gin this  month )  will  be  duplicated  in 
Milwaukee  after  the  ist  of  February, 
The  work  is  under  his  direction  and  will 
be  in  the  immediate  charge  of  Miss  Hofer, 
every  Saturday  being  devoted  to  the 
classes.  The  Milwaukee  Kindergartners 
will  also  receive  a  course  of  lessons  with 
special  reference  to  their  work.  Prof. 
Tomlins'  method  is  permeating  musical 
lines  generally,  and  especially  is  his  work 
felt  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club. 
— In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  year  was 
crowded.  All  the  chairs  being  filled  at 
the  beginning  of  Signora  de  Gonzalez' 
lecture,  sixty  more  were  added  to  accom- 
modate the  tardy  ones.  The  Signora 
gave  a-  most  interesting  account  of  the 
struggles  of  "poor  Mexico"  for  inde- 
pendence, and  by  her  happy  description 
of  the  present  life,  customs,  festivals  and 
manners  of  her  countrymen  placed  before 
us  many  novel  and  interesting  scenes. 
Hereafter  to  the  Seven  Little  Sisters  so 
familiar  to  our  Kindergarten  children  we 
shall  be  able  to  add  an  eighth — the 
beautiful  little  Mexican. 

The  second  paper,  "  Children  in  Liter- 
ature "  by  Mrs.  Chas.  Gilman  Smith, 
called  forth  many  a  round  of  applause. 
Mrs.  Smith  ably  set  forth  the  character- 
istics of  those  children  who  have  become 
famous  under  the  pen  of  the  poet  and 
novelist,  showing  them  to  be  tN'pes  of 
the  beautiful  lives  doing  their  work 
about  us.  But  woe  to  those  unfortunates 
brought  forth  to  carry  upon  their  poor 
little  shoulders  the  burden  of  their  au- 
thors" religious  convictions,  dying  earlv 
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from  very  weariness.  The  lecturer  by 
her  witty  remarks  and  apt  illustrations 
held  up  to  just  ridicule  that  sickly,  senti- 
mental trash  that  alas,  helps  to  form  the 
ideal  of  many  an  impressionable  child. 
Many  other  childish  characters  repre- 
senting many  phases  of  human  life  were 
ably  delineated,  giving  a  wide  scope  and 
a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  children 
and  the  educational  forces  making  or 
marring  them  through  the  years.  With 
the  laughter  came  also  "thoughts  that 
do  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  Thus  sur- 
rounded and  thus  iniluenced  we  can  but 
repeat  the  words  of  Tiny  Tim,  with 
which  Mrs.  Smith  closed  her  most  able 
paper,  "  God  bless  us  everyone."     E.  P. 

The  following  is  the  Club  Calendar 
from  January  to  May  : 

January  lo — Essay,  "The  Mexico  of 
To-day,"  Signora  de  Gonzalez;  Essay, 
"Children  in  Literature,"  Mrs.  Chas. 
Gilman  Smith. 

January  17 — Lecture,  "  Botany,"  Prof. 
Edwin  Bastin  ;  Lecture,  "Ethics  of 
Form  and  Color,"  Miss  Josephine  C. 
Locke. 

January  24 — Discussion  ;  Miss  Locke, 
Continued. 

January  31 — Prof.  Bastin,  Continued, 
Miss  Locke,  Continued. 

February  7  —  Discussion  ;  Essay, 
"  French  x-Vrt  in  Decoration  and  Paint- 
ing," Miss  Kate  By  am  Martin. 

February  14 — Prof  Bastin,  Continued; 
Miss  Locke. 

February  2 1  —  Discussion  ;  Essaj', 
"  Rousseau  as  an  Educator,"  Mrs.  Chas. 
Henrotin. 

February  28 — Prof  Bastin,  Continued; 
Miss  Locke. 

March  7 — Essay,  "  Connection  of  the 
Kindergarten  with  Primary  Work," 
Mrs.  E.    A.    Beebe;  Essay,  "The    Kin- 


dergarten and  the  Public  School,"  Miss 
Bertha  Payne. 

March  14 — Discussion  of  Papers  of 
Previous  Meeting. 

March  21 — Essay, "  What  Stories  shall 
Little  Children  Hear  ?  ' '  Miss  Mary  E. 
Burt. 

March  28  —  Miss  Burt,  Continued  ; 
Essay,  "  The  Secondary  Use  of  Occupa- 
tion," Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilmarth. 

April  4 — Miss  Burt. 

April  1 1  —Annual  Reports  of  Club 
work. 

April  18  — Election  of  Officers. 

April  25  —  Celebration  of  Froebel's 
Birthday. 

A  Letter  from  Frau  Froebel. — 
Frau  Louise  Froebel,  the  widow  of  the 
famous  founder  of  the  Kindergarten 
system  of  education,  is  godmother  to  a 
boy  of  German  birth,  now  a  pupil  in  the 
Englew^ood  High  School.  She  is  very 
fond  of  her  little  ward  and  has  never  yet 
suffered  an  anniversary  of  his  birth  to 
pass  without  sending  him  a  little  me- 
mento accompanied  by  one  of  her  re- 
markably fine  letters.  Of  the  latest 
letter  we  subjoin  a  translation.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

Hamburg,  Dec.  5,  1890— My  beloved 
Froebel-child:  May  God  grant  you  dur- 
ing the  new  year  of  your  life,  peace  and 
joy  and  liberty.  May  you  successfully 
realize  in  your  own  soul  these  high, 
heavenly  gifts.  They  are  sure  to  make 
you  happy  yourself  and  prompt  you  to 
communicate  to  others  of  that  which  you 
have  gained  for  yourself.  It  is  easy  to 
give  to  those  whose  love  makes  us  re- 
joice, and  in  this  return  of  love  we  learn 
the  first  lesson  of  love.  But  true  love 
must  be  more  comprehensive,  ever}^  man 
being  in  duty  bound  to  labor  for  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-men  to  the  extent 
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of  his  po\vt;r  and  the  talent  and  means 
which  God  gave  him. 

Until  this  day,  my  dear  boy,  you  have 
been  able,  under  the  protection  of  your 
parents,  to  devote  your  life  to  j'our  own 
education  and  the  development  of  5^our 
talents,  and,  naturally,  whatsoever  you 
were  able  to  do  for  others  was  insig- 
nificant. 

It  was  with  you  as  with  a  young 
tree,  a  period  of  growth  for  the  storing 
up  of  force;  and  God  grant  that  this 
period  of  your  evolution  maj'  be 
lengthened  to  you!  But  howsoever  that 
may  be,  you  will  learn  more  and  more 
to  feel  yourself  as  a  member  of  a  great 
organism,  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  and  the 
more  you  realize  this  position,  the 
stronger  will  grow  your  desire  to  serve 
the  whole  of  mankind.  This  whole  is 
made  up  of  many  members  and  we  can 
only  serve  the  whole  by  faithfully  foster- 
ing the  interests  of  its  members. 

Every  new  year  brings  new  gifts,  in- 
volving new  duties.  Be  watchful  in 
order  to  enable  yourself  with  eyes  open 
and  with  perfect  devotion,  to  fulfill  all 
all  the  duties  of  your  young  life. 

I  shall,  in  the  spirit,  celebrate  with 
you  the  anniversary  of  your  birth,  and 
pray  God  to  continue  His  watch  over 
you  and  to  strengthen  you  to  labor  well 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  There  is  no 
true  happiness  anywhere  in  life  but  in 
tlie  faithful  care  we  take  of  others. 

My  blessing  is  with  you  always. 

Your  Godmother  Froebel. 

The  "  Froebel-Child"  is  Ma.ster  Wal- 
ter Heinemann,  by  name,  and  he  is,  no 
doubt,  truly  appreciative  of  the  heartfelt 
words  of  his  illustrious  godmother. 

Those  who  have  read  Miss  Bryan's 
Sunday-school  articles  in  Thk  Kinder- 
garten will  be  pleased   to  see  the  fol- 


lowing from  the  Louisville  Fourth  Ave7iue 
Methodist:  ' '  Our  Sunda5^-school  Kinder- 
garten Class,  under  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  Miss  Annie  Bryan,  is  meeting 
with  a  wonderful  success.  The  attend- 
ance in  that  one  class  is  from  fifty  to  sixt}-- 
five,  while  frequently  from  one  to  two 
dozen  visitors  are  present  every  Sunda)^ 
Evidence  of  the  success  of  Miss  Bryan  in 
teaching  these  little  ones,  meets  us  on 
all  hands.  Wherever  we  go,  both 
mothers  and  fathers  are  profuse  in  ex- 
pressions of  praise  and  commendation 
of  their  children's  progress.  Miss  Bryan 
certainly  succeeds  in  implanting  the 
great  truths  of  Scripture  and  of  life  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  little  folks. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  she  makes  instruc- 
tion a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  to 
them.  Do  children  hate  learning  ?  No, 
they  hate  our  bungling  way  of  teaching. 
We  have  not  learned  how  to  teach,  and 
we  charge  our  ignorance  and  stupidit}- 
upon  '  human  nature, '  which  is  so  far 
gone  '  from  original  righteousnes '  as 
to  hate  all  instruction.  The  Kinder- 
garten method  has  in  our  school  demon- 
strated the  applicability  of  the  system  to 
Sunday-school  work.  If  it  leaves  out  din- 
ning the  catechism  into  unwilling  ears, 
it  certainl}'  succeeds  in  implanting  the 
principles  of  the  catechism  into  willing 
hearts.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
all  our  Sunday-schools  adopt  the  Kinder- 
garten methods  in  their  primary  instruc- 
tion. More  than  that — a  study  of  its 
principles  would  be  exceedingly  helpful 
to  all  the  teachers  even  in  the  Bible 
Classes.  True  education  alwaN's  seeks 
to  make  the  mind  discover  truth  for  it- 
self. It  does  not  cram,  nor  occup}'  itself 
in  getting  memorized  answers  to  ques- 
tions." 

These      Sunday-school     articles     are 
the    immediate     outgrowth    of    lessons 
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given  to  the  Sunday-school  primar}^ 
class  every  Sunday  morning.  A  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  them  is  being  felt 
wherever  they  are  read,  and  many 
Sunday-schools  have  already  adopted 
them.  No  primary  Sunday-school  teacher 
should  be  without  them  for  they  are  a 
revelation  in  Sunday  class  work — meet- 
ing a  want,  long  unfulfilled — that  of  de- 
veloping character  in  the  child  instead  of 
filling  its  mind  so  full  of  Scriptural 
verses  and  history,  that  it  loses  rever- 
ence for  the  Bible  and  religion  instead  of 
gaining  it.  In  these  simple  Sunday- 
school  lessons  Miss  Bryan  gives  the 
germ  of  Kindergarten  principles  while 
they  embody  fully  the  true  Christ  spirit. 

Miss  Meri  ToppeIvIUS  spent  the  holi- 
daj^s  in  Kansas,  giving  some  practical 
work  in  Slojd  at  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Emporia,  speaking  before  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
etc.  Great  interest  was  manifested  in 
Slojd  as  an  educational  handcraft. 

Extracts  of  her  address  were  published 
in  the  January  Kindergarten.  The  fol- 
lowing appeared  in  the  W^estern  School 
Journal : 

"  Miss  Meri  Toppelius,  principal  of 
the  Slojd  Pedagogical  Institute,  Chicago, 
was  introduced,  and  explained  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  Slojd,  a  means  of 
education  comparativeh'  old  in  northern 
Europe  ;  almost  unknown  in  the  West. 
The  word,  she  said,  came  from  Iceland, 
and  means  skill.  In  its  wider  or  educa- 
tional meaning,  it  is  educational  work 
in  wood  applied  to  child  development. 
It  gives  the  child  the  habit  of  useful 
activity.  It  gives  skill  to  the  hand, 
trains  the  eye  to  see  and  to  judge.  It 
gives  diligence,  perseverance,  circum- 
spection. It  develops  physical  strength. 
Physicians    declare    it   promotes    bodily 


health,  and  counteracts  the  extreme 
efforts  of  mental  work.  We  are  a  blood- 
less, nervous  generation,  and  need  such 
counteracting  influences  as  Slojd.  Many 
get  a  false  opinion  of  life,  thinking  edu- 
cation is  all  mental,  and  this  leads  to  bad 
social  conditions.  How  often  when  the 
young  man  is  called  upon  to  decide  on  a 
life-work,  is  he  forced  to  follow  a  calling 
for  which  he  is  not  fitted.  There  is  a 
deep-grounded  prejudice  that  bodily 
work  is  ignoble,  and  one  would  rather  be 
a  bad  ofiicer  who  neglects  his  duties  in 
church  or  State,  than  a  good  artisan. 
The  remedy  is,  the  school  must  open  its 
doors  to  the  bodily  activities.  Work  in 
metal  can  not  be  as  easil)'  adapted  to  the 
child's  bodil)'  strength  as  work  in  wood. 
It  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
child  to  know  that  he  has  made  some- 
thing of  some  use.  When  he  takes 
home  an  article  made  by  himself,  it  gives 
him  a  feeling  of  self-reliance.  After 
reading  her  paper.  Miss  Toppelius  an- 
swered a  series  of  questions  asked  by 
President  Taj-lor,  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  The  answers,  condensed,  are  as 
follows  :  Slojd  does  not  include  work  in 
sewing ;  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to 
.sew  in  the  schools  of  Finland  ;  boys  sew 
as  well  as  girls  ;  girls  succeed  just  as 
well  in  w^ood-work  as  boys  ;  children  be- 
gin Slojd  at  the  age  of  five  or  six;  the  first 
tools  used  are  bracket-saws  and  planes  ; 
the  knife  and  chisel  not  used  below  the 
grammar  grade;  Slojd  is  taught  in  coun- 
try and  city  schools  in  all  parts  of 
Sweden  and  Finland  ;  in  the  city  school, 
there  is  a  separate  teacher  for  Slojd;  in  the 
countr}"-,  not ;  Slojd  is  continued  up  to 
the  university ;  it  increases  love  for 
other  studies  ;  a  vast  improvement  notice- 
able in  the  schools  since  Slojd  was  intro- 
duced ;  teachers  learn  Slojd  in  normal 
schools  ;    all    must   study   it  ;    materials 
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and  tools  are  furnished  by  the  school 
authorities  ;  the  schools  of  Finland  and 
Sweden  are  practically  free  ;  Slojd  has 
been  taught  about  twenty  years." 

"  Kindergarten  Gems,"  a  collec- 
tion of  Stories  and  Rhj-mes  for  Little 
Folks,  edited  by  Agnes  Taylor  and  Idii 
M.  Jorgensen,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Published 
by  Christian  Pub.  Co.  This  book  is  a 
compilation  of  stories  and  rhymes  to  be 
used  in  the  Kindergarten  and  also  adapt- 
able to  the  home.  Many  of  the  stories 
have  been  u.sed  for  years  in  the  St.  Louis 
Kindergartens  ;  some  are  taken  from 
Anderson,  Grimm,  and  other  myth- 
makers.  A  few  of  the  stories,  as  "  Red 
Riding  Hood,"  we  could  not  recommend, 
but  as  a  collection  they  are  good. 

A  PROSPECTUS  of  a  new  journal  has 
just  been  received,  entitled  Child-Life. 
It  is  to  be  published  b}^  George  Philip  & 
Son,  32  Fleet  St.,  London,  England.  It 
proposes  to  be  a  journal  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  union  among  parents  and 
teachers  in  the  interest  of  educating  the 
children  according  to  Froebel  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  principles.  Among  its  contributors 
are  Miss  Lyschinska,  Miss  Emily  Lord, 
Madam  De  Portugall,  Miss  Shirreff  and 
Miss  Weldon  (Ladies  College,  Chelten- 
ham). We  wish  the  best  success  to  the 
new  enterprise  and  trust  many  of  our 
readers  in  this  country  will  extend  an 
interested  hand  across  the  waters  and 
send  for  the  promising  journal.  We  can 
not  have  too  many  helps  in  child  culture. 

Columbia  College  is  about  to  father 
a  new  publication  to  be  known  as  the 
lidiuational  Review.  It  will  represent 
the  highest  order  of  educational  thought, 
give  particular  attention  to  questions 
arising  out  of  state  control  of  education, 
with  correspondence  from  educational 
Europe,  and    will    include  every   grade. 


higher,  secondarj-  and  primar\',  of  educa- 
tional opinion. 

September  Kindergarten,  1890. — 
Any  one  having  extra  numbers  of  the 
September  Kindergarten  of  1890  ma}- 
exchange  for  a  current  issue  by  sending 
to  us,  and  will  confer  a  great  favor  by 
doing  so. 

The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  this  year  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  July.  All  who  are  interested 
in  education  and  can  possibly  arrange  to 
do  so  should  attend.  The  Kindergar- 
ten department  will  be  ably  represented. 
Let  us  be  larger  in  number  than  last 
year.  We  learn  that  many  new  fea- 
tures are  to  be  represented,  and  the  out- 
look is  that  a  splendid  exhibit  will  greet 
the  visitors. 

Kindergarten  Progress  in  Nova 
Scotia. — Five  years  ago  the  "Froebel 
Institute  ' '  of  Nova  Scotia  was  founded 
by  the  most  advanced  educationalists  in 
the  Province  ;  their  aim  was  the  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Kindergarten.  They  proved  the  truth  of 
the  theory  by  a  practical  illustration.  A 
first-class  Kindergarten  was  opened  at 
the  Normal  School  in  Truro,  in  1886, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  teachers  there. 
xAt  first  the  authorities  simply  allowed 
the  u.se  of  the  room,  and  afterwards  the 
fuel  and  a  grant  of  ,/,'250.  All  the  teach- 
ers in  training  were  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  in  operation.  Miss 
Woodcock,  now  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  an 
able  and  accomplished  woman,  was  the 
first  director  and  rtniained  two  years. 
Mi.ss  Twitchell,  now  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  took  charge  the  third  year.  Both 
of  these  ladies  were  trainers  of  great 
merit,  and  one  of  Miss  Woodcock's 
graduates  is  now  in  charge,  while  an- 
other one,  Mi.ss  Hamilton,  opened  (  May 
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I,  1889,)  the  first  free  public  school 
Kindergarten  in  the  Maratime  Prov- 
inces, in  Dartmouth,  opposite  Halifax 
City.  Other  towns  have  followed  Dart- 
mouth's example.  Last  winter  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  legislature,  allowing 
any  city  or  town  in  Nova  Scotia  to  assess 
itself  for  a  Kindergarten  department  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  This 
bill,  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  the  "  Froe- 
bel  Institute,"  has  given  a  great  impulse 
to  Kindergarten  progress.  The  board  of 
school  commissioners  for  Halifax  City 
has  just  voted  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  three  Kindergarten  departments, 
ni'jved  thereto  by  the  demands  of  popu- 
lar .sentiment.  The  strong  indorsement 
of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  able  report  of 
Supervisor  McKay  (who  is  also  the 
secretary  of  the  "  Froebel  Institute,") 
has  quickened  the  action  of  the  board, 
and  in  his  hands,  so  able  and  friendly, 
the  Kindergarten  departments  of  Hali- 
fax City  will  soon  become  a  standing 
institution,  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  all 
who  believe  in  the  New  Education.     C. 

There  is  a  Kindergarten  in  San  Fran- 
cisco called  the  Christian  Science  Kin- 
dergarten. It  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Metaphysical  Com- 
pany. They  make  no  recognition  of 
evil,  their  claim  continuall}'  being  All 
is  Good.  When  a  child  is  naught}^  he  is 
not  punished,  scolded  or  bought,  but  led 
to  the  All-Good  b}^  gentle,  loving  thought. 

A  Kindergarten  has  been  opened  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  with  Miss  Sarah  Bouton 
as  directress.  Racine  has  long  needed 
a  Kindergarten  and  this  is  only  one  of 
many  to  be. 

' '  Knife  Work  in  the  School" 
ROOM." — We  already  had  the  article, 
' '  The  Knife  as  an  Educator  ' '  printed  in 
the  second  form  of  The  Kindergarten, 


when  we  received  a  call  from  our  genial 
and  obliging  friend,  Thomas  Charles, 
who  brought  with  him  ' '  Knife  Work  in 
the  School  Room."  Our  Dr.  Stockham 
said  her  article  was  more  favoring  knife 
work  at  home,  but  that  we  should  wel- 
come even  so  thin  an  entering-wedge  to 
normal  training  in  public  schools  as  a 
jack-knife.  "  Knife  Work  in  the  School 
Room,"  is  a  wonderful  little  book  and 
no  doubt  will  prove  the  entering  wedge 
in  many  schools  for  Slojd  and  the  higher 
normal  training.  It  is  also  just  what 
parents  need  to  guide  them  in  knife  ed- 
ucation at  home.  Geo.  B.  Kilbon,  the 
author,  in  the  preface  says  : 

"Manual  training  in  the  public  schools  must 
be  kept  clear  and  distinct  from  trades  schools 
or  the  teaching  of  trades.  The  mental  educa- 
tion which  we  undertake  to  give  our  children 
at  public  cost  is  supposed  to  be  equally  valuable 
to  the  pupil  whether  he  becomes  a  business 
man,  manufacturer,  lawyer,  clergyman,  phy- 
sician or  teacher.  On  the  same  principle  the 
manual  training  which  we  are  seeking  to  incor- 
porate as  a  part  of  our  public  school  system  is 
intended  to  benefit  alike  the  future  carpenter, 
machinist,  blacksmith,  manufacturer  or  general 
mechanical  engineer  ;  nay  more,  it  is  expected 
to  help  the  boys  who  are  to  follow  commercial 
or  literary  vocations,  just  as  much  in  rounding 
out  their  education  and  equipping  them  for  life 
as  it  does  the  other  class.  For  we  can  never 
"send  the  whole  boy  to  school"  till  we  give 
those  who  are  destined  for  the  mechanical  class 
of  the  world's  workers  a  fair  mental  training, 
and  also  impart  to  those  who  are  to  make  up 
the  professional  class,  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
hand  culture.  After  this  has  been  done  we  can 
well  afford  to  leave  technical  education,  whether 
it  seeks  to  produce  a  lawyer,  plumber  or  an 
engineer,  to  the  special  schools." 

The  illustrations  and  directions  for  the 
simple  work  given  in  this  book  are  very 
explicit  and  can  be  followed  by  any  nov- 
ice. The  advocates  of  Slojd  will  doubt- 
less criticise  the  work  in  that  the  articles 
made  do  not  embody  utility  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  mechanics.     They  also 
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would  criticise  the  mode  of  using  the 
knife,  as  they  teach  that  in  making  small 
articles  with  the  knife  better  results  are 
obtained  by  holding  the  knife  firm  and 
moving  the  stick.  These,  however,  are 
minor  points.  All  teachers,  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  High  School  will  be 
better  prepared  for  their  work  by  a  study 
of  "  Knife  Work  in  the  School  Room." 
You  can  send  50  cents  to  Thomas  Charles, 
75  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  procure 
a  copy  without  delay. 

The  story  of  the  ' '  Christ  Child  ' '  given 
in  the  December  Kindergarten  and  re- 
published in  a  booklet  has  alreadj- 
proved  helpful  to  many  having  the  care 
of  little  children.  One  writes,  "The 
'  Christ  Child  '  came  to  me  late  Saturday. 
I  had  not  had  time  for  preparation  for  my 
large  Sunday  School  class  and  this 
proved  very  timely;  it  served  as  a  text 
for  the  entire  lesson  and  I  never  felt  my 
class  so  closeh'  bound  to  me  and  to  the 
whole  world." 

Many  beautiful  returns  are  coming  in 
to  us,  relative  to  this  charming  story. 
One  mother  of  two  sprightly  children  de- 
scribes the  picture  of  her  husband  in  a 
large  arm  chair  and  the  two  children  near 
him  to  whom  he  was  reading  the  storj- 
Christmas  night.  She  says,  "Whether 
it  was  the  simple,  suggestive  story,  the 
sympathetic  voice  of  the  reader  or  the 
happy  combination,  but  all  at  once 
Emily,  who  was  perched  upon  one  arm 
of  papa's  big  chair,  exclaimed  '  Why, 
what  is  mamma  crying  about?'  " 

Lucy  Wheelock  who  conducts  nor- 
mal primary  Sunday  School  lessons 
every  Saturday  in  Boston  writes:  "I 
used  the  tale  of  the  '  Christ  Child  '  in 
my  vSunday  School  le.sson  Saturday  and 
have  heard  good  reports  already.  One 
Superintendent  was  left  unexpectedly  in 


charge  of  a  meeting  and  having  nothing 
prepared  he  used  the  '  Christ  Child  '  stor^- 
and  found  it  a  means  of  salvation." 

We  have  a  few  of  the  Christmas  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Christ  Child  '  left,  which  we 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  to  subscribers 
of  The  Kindergarten  at  10  cents  a 
copy. 

The  New  York  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  recently  held  a  meeting,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  more  Kindergarten 
schools,  which  should  ultimateh'  be 
made  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system.  In  a  brief  address  President 
Gilder  declared  that  New  York  stood 
behind  fifty  other  cities  in  the  matter  of 
Kindergarten  instruction.  President 
Hunter  of  the  Normal  College  recom- 
mended that  Kindergartens  should  be 
established  in  the  overcrowded  school 
districts  to  relieve  the  primarj^  grades 
and  give  room  to  children  now  kept  out 
or  improperly  accommodated.  He  be- 
lieved that  $100,000  should  be  expended 
in  this  direction. 

Kansas  City  has  a  well  organized 
Kindergarten  Club  of  some  thirty  mem- 
bers (largely  mothers),  meeting  ever}- 
Monday  afternoon.  The  programs  are 
divided  into  half-hour  talks,  practical 
and  theoretical;  training,  morals,  Mother 
Play ;  also  science  lessons  taken  from  Mr. 
Edward  Howe's  work  in  The  Kinder- 
garten. At  every  meeting  games  and 
songs  are  taught,  giving  helpful,  every- 
day suggestions  to  the  mothers  and 
workers.  The  interest  is  growing  won- 
derfully, the  cit}^  press  helping  liberally 
to  spread  the  idea. 

Thi«:  Kindergarten  teachers  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  organized  a  Kinder- 
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garten  section  of  the  Provincial  Teachers' 
Association,  about  thirty  ladies  respond- 
ing. The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Mrs.  Newcombe, 
Hamilton;  secretary,  Miss  Heakes,  To- 
ronto; directors,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Miss 
Hart  and  Miss  Currie,  Toronto,  Mrs. 
Wylie,  Brantford,  and  Miss  Boulton, 
Ottawa. 

INDEX 
To  Artici,es   in   Current  Periodicals   on 
Kindergarten,  Manual  Training,  Slojd, 
Science  Teaching,  Etc,  Etc. 


[Readers  ordering  indexed  periodicals  will 
confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Kinder- 
garten and  this  Index.] 

A  Great  Industrial  School.  Si.  Nich- 
olas (New  York),  January,  '91. 

Kindergarten  Work  and  Play  for  the 
Home.  Kate  Hawley  Hennessey.  DemoresVs 
Family  Magazine  (New  York),  January,  '91. 

Notes  on  Education  Values.  Journal  oJ 
Education  (London.  Eng.),  November,  '90. 

Elementary  Botany  in  General  Educa- 
tion— The  Intelligence  of  Cats.  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York).  January,  '91. 

Opposite  the  Eye.  The  School  Bulletin 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y. ),  June,  '90. 

Well  Doing — Its  Own  Reward.  Felix 
Adler.  Educational  Journal  (Toronto,  Can.), 
December,  '90. 

Folding  and  Cutting  .a  Pattern  for  a 
Cube.    The  American  Teacher  ( Boston ),  Dec.  '90. 

The  Mother  in  Kindergarten  Work. 
The  America)!  Teacher  (Boston),  January,  '91. 

Kindergarten  Papers.  Texas  Schooljour- 
nal  (Dallas,  Texas),  December,  '90. 

The  Swedish  System  of  Physical  Train- 
ing. Journal  oJ  Industrial  Education,  Nov. '90. 

Slojd.  Common  School  Education  (Boston, 
Mass.),  December,  '90. 

Kindergarten  Principles  in  Primary 
Work.  Hailmann.  Indiana  School  Journal 
(Indianapolis,  lud.),  January,  '91. 

Home  Gymnastics  for  Young  Children. 
Dr.  Mary  Taylor  Bissell.  Babyhood  (New  York), 
January,  '91. 

The  Work  of  the  Snow.  Charles  Morris. 
Popular  Science  Monthly  CNew  York) ,  Feb.'gi. 


The  Horace  Mann  School  of  Boston 
is  a  school  for  deaf  children,  beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten,  and  taking  them 
through  the  High  School  course.  Ever}^ 
grade  is  conducted  according  to  Kinder- 
garten principles.  Slojd,  clay  modeling, 
drawing  and  cooking  are  taught  through 
all  the  grades.  Slojd  is  made  a  special 
feature.  Gustaf  Larsson,  of  Sweden, 
who  was  with  Herr  Salomon  in  Naas 
for  many  years,  being  the  teacher.  Clay 
modeling  is  also  a  specialty  with  Mr. 
Edward  Sping,  as  instructor.  Mr. 
Sping  taught  modeling  to  the  Kinder- 
garten teachers  of  St.  Eouis  for  several 
years,  and  has  reduced  his  work  to  a 
science.  Speaking  is  taught  to  these 
deaf  children,  no  signs  allowed  to  be 
used.  It  is  marvelous  how  the  use  of 
the  vocal  organs  may  be  taught  b}-  means 
of  the  sight  alone,  also  how  the  children 
learn  to  understand  the  conversation  of 
the  lips.  How  thankful  we  should  be 
that  those  deprived  of  hearing  may  learn 
to  speak    and  understand  others  ! 
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The  Kindergarten  may  be  hadfof  the  following  dealers  : 

Flexner  &  Staadeker,  330  Fourth  Ave.,  lyouisville,  K3' 
J.  ly.  Hammett,  6  Cornhill,  Boston  ; 
J.   W.  Schermerhorn,  3  East  14th  St.,  New  York  ; 
Thos.   B.  Laurie,  28   Paternoster  Row,  London. 


To  get  Eleanor  Smith's  So7igsfor  Little 
Children  free,  send  three  subscriptions  to 
The  Kindergarten  with  the  full  price 
$4.50.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
song  books  for  the  home,  the  primary- 
school  or  the  Kindergarten. 

The  Second  Term  of  the  Pedagogi- 
cal Slojd  Institute,  Chicago,  opened  Jan- 
uary 9th,  with  an  increased  number  of 
students.  Pupils  may  still  enter  and  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the 
time  lost.  Miss  Toppelius  gives  very 
thorough  instruction,  and  persons  desir- 
ing employment  can  make  no  mistake  in 
taking  training  in  Slojd,  as  in  the  near 
future  it  will  be  considered  a  necessity 
in  all  schools.  Read  carefully  the  ad- 
vertisement on  third  page  of  cover. 

^he  |chnnl  and  ^QllBge  ^urBau 
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FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM. 


By  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow 


XI. 


Tablets  follow  the  solid  forms  of  the 
building  Gifts.  These  tablets  present 
simple,  geometric  forms,  proceeding 
from  the  square,  the  embodied  surface 
of  the  cube,  to  different  triangles. 

As  with  the  blocks,  figures  are  laid 
according  to  law,  making  mathematical 
relations  clearer,  and  awakening  the 
fancy  by  forms  of  beaut}-. 

All  these  Gifts  tend  to  arouse  the  pow- 
er of  production,  to  give  exercise  in  plas- 
tic formation  and  comparison,  to  so  fix 
the  attention  on  an  object  that  it  shall  be 
quickh^  perceived  in  its  totality  as  well 
as  in  its  parts,  to  train  the  eye  to  note 
relations  of  size  and  proportion,  to  quick- 
en the  sense  for  symmetry  and  beauty, 
to  give  mathematical  ideas  in  prepara- 
tion for  arithmetic,  and  to  train  the 
hand  to  great  dexterity.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  no  book  gives  so  clear  and 
simple  a  demonstration  of  the  Pythag- 
orean proportion  as  is  furnished  by  the 
Fifth  Gift.  The  constant  seeking  for  op- 
posites  and  their  connection  leads  to 
clear  understanding,  and  by  the  orderly 
succession    of     things    throughout,  the 


foundation  for  logic  is  laid,  and  that  by 
seeitig  and  doi?ig,  rather  than  by  abstract 
formulae,  which  the  school  usually  inflicts 
upon  the  child.  The  simplicity  of  the 
system  does  awaj-  with  all  artifice  and 
pedantry,  while  all  that  is  purely  mechan- 
ical is  avoided  in  combining  mental 
training  with  plastic  formation. 

The  Slats  lead  from  surface  to  line, 
suggesting  the  latter  in  their  length,  and 
surface  in  their  width.  They  precede 
the  sticks,  as  the  forms  made  with  them 
can  be  joined  so  as  to  be  permanent. 

The  Sticks  are  the  embodied  line,  giv- 
ing the  boundaries  of  surface,  and  so. 
leading  to  drawing.  They  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  divided  surface  of  the 
cube,  making  the  connection  with  the 
preceding  Gift.  Number  is  emphasized 
in  this  Gift.  Froebel's  law  is  exem- 
plified in  all  these  occupations  in  form 
and  direction  of  parts.  With  the  sticks, 
letters  and  figures  may  be  laid,  prepar- 
ing for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  varied  forms  are  invented  by  the  chil- 
dren, lyater,  sticks  of  different  lengths 
are  used  for  pasting  figures  on  cardboard. 
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The  sticks  lead  to  Ring-laying.  Whole, 
half,  and  quarter  rings  are  given,  made 
of  steel,  presenting  the  curved  line,  and 
preparing,  like  the  sticks,  for   drawing. 

In  the  Pcase-tvork  the  sticks  are  joined 
by  embodied  points  (the  peas),  giving  a 
permanent  form  to  the  work.  This  Gift 
closes  the  first  series  of  the  alphabet  of 
things,  which  gives  impressions,  leading 
to  later  knowledge  of  form,  size  and 
number. 

The  child  is  led  in  an  orderly  way 
from  solids  through  their  divisions,  to 
surface,  line,  and  point.  Through  the 
representation  of  mathematical  figures, 
the  abstract  thinking  of  mathematics  is 
made  easier. 

All  abstractions  are  derived  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world,  even 
far-reaching  conclusions,  which,  sepa- 
rated from  their  source,  mount  to  the 
highest  region  of  pure  reason.  Either 
the  demand  that  ideas  shall  grow  out  of 
sense-impressions  is  wholly  wrong  and 
unjustifiable,  or  there  must  be  such  a 
connection,  such  an  analogy  between  the 
things  of  the  material  world  and  the  ob- 
jects of  thought,  as  is  here  indicated. 
Education  can  prescribe  no  other  way  for 
the  development  of  the  human  soul  than 
that  .shown  by  nature.  But  this  develop- 
ment must  be  guided,  or  all  education 
ceases.  Left  to  itself,  the  process  of 
development  would  be  chaotic,  indefinite 
and  unsymmetrical. 

The  Occupations. 

With  the  Gifts,  Froebel  gives  corre- 
sponding occupations,  reproducing  the 
ideas  of  surface,  line,  and  point  already 
gained.  The  simplest  material  serves  for 
these  occupations,  as  paper,  wood,  peas, 
splints,  and  clay;  and  the  tools  are  a  \\q\\- 
cil  and  needle.  All  the  work  is  done 
according  to  law,  and  there  is  an  orderly 


connection  in  the  occupations,  which 
present,  as  it  were,  the  first  rude  begin- 
nings of  human  culture  in  its  develop- 
ment. Different  senses  are  exercised  (as 
the  sight  in  estimating  relations  of  space 
and  size,  the  sense  for  number  arrange- 
ment, construction,  form  and  size),  and 
skill  of  hand  is  gained,  preparing  for  all 
human  activity,  and  developing  produc- 
tivity in  every  way.  Lower  desires  are 
kept  in  abeyance,  as  the  idealit}-  of  the 
child  is  aroused  by  his  own  plastic  for- 
mation. This  has  been  hitherto  too 
little  considered  in  early  education.  The 
child  is  also  given  opportunit}^  to  work 
for  others,  and  so  to  express  his  love 
in  deeds. 

These  occupations  should  be  used  in 
every  institution  for  children  in  order  to 
early  awaken  skill  for  and  love  of  work 
among  the  people. 

Paper- Folding .  —  In  this  occupation 
many  different  forms  are  produced  from 
one  ground-form  b}'  creasing  different 
lines  according  to  a  prescribed  rule.  Its 
purpose  is,  —  to  develop  the  sense  for 
form,  to  give  dexterity  and  neatness, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  mathemat- 
ical ideas  by  observation  and  simple 
description.  The  lines  creased  in  a  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  direction  present 
opposites,  connected  by  the  slanting 
line  ;  or  the  law  is  illustrated  in  the 
angles,  the  right  angle  connecting  the 
obtuse  and  the  acute. 

In  paper-intertwining  the  forms  based 
on  the  square  and  the  different  triangles 
are  represented  in  outline  by  paper  folded 
to  a  narrow  strip. 

Weaving  is  one  of  the  favorite  occupa- 
tions of  children,  and  proceeds  from  the 
simplest  and  roughest  work  to  most 
artistic  patterns  and  figures  of  their  own 
invention.  After  some  practice  other 
material  may  be  used,  as  leather,  ribbon, 
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straw,  etc.,  and  it  leads  easily  to  basket- 
work.  Paper-cutting  gives  the  division 
of  a  whole  into  parts,  and  arrangement 
of  parts  to  a  new  whole.  The  sense  for 
color  is  exercised  in  painting  patterns 
which  have  been  drawn  or  pricked,  and 
neatness  and  precision  are  learned  in  the 
handling  of  the  brush,  as  well  as  proper 
shading. 

Drawing. — Froebel  considers  drawing 
as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
training  and  one  which  can  be  used  in 
early  childhood. 

The  handling  of  solid  forms  is  the 
means  of  gaining  knowledge  in  the  early 
weeks  of  a  child's  life  while  the  spirit  is 
yet  unconscious.  As  soon  as  the  power 
of  observation  develops,  the  picture  may 
take  the  place  of  the  object.  Drawing 
finds  its  chief  educational  value  in  that 
it  places  the  child  in  a  position  to  repre- 
sent quickly  and  easily  his  mental  pic- 
tures. Only  by  representation  do  the}^ 
become  really  objective  and  clear.  Froe- 
bel considers  it  a  great  mistake  to  put 
writing  before  drawing  in  the  school. 
The  course  of  development  of  the  human 
race  was  without  question  from  the 
object  to  the  drawing  or  representation 
of  the  same,  and  from  the  picture  to  the 
sign,  as  giving  only  the  meaning  of  the 
picture.  At  the  first,  as  proved  by 
hieroglyphics  these  signs  of  things  were 
always  pictures.  Our  letters  and  the 
signs  used  in  stenography  are  the  high- 
est development  of  the  sign  language. 
Education  must  take  this  into  account. 
In  "The  Little  Artist,"  in  his  Mutter 
tind  Kose-Lieder,  Froebel  shows  how 
the  mother  may  early  prepare  the  child 
for  drawing.  Dry  sand  is  strewn  on  a 
board,  in  which  the  child  draws  with  his 
fore-finger  the  simple  contours  of  famil- 
iar objects,  which  are  named  in  little 
verses.     The  figures  given  in   the  book 


are  very  similar  to  the  hieroglyphic 
pictures.  As  soon  as  the  child's  hand  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  pencil, — some- 
time in  the  second  year,  a  slate,  marked 
with  a  net-work  of  squares,  is  given  him. 
The  child's  eye  first  takes  in  the  out- 
lines of  objects,  not  details,  hence  the 
natural  process  is  to  begin  with  linear 
drawing. 

Single  lines  represent  to  the  child 
whole  bodies.  So  Froebel  allows  the 
child  to  combine  straight  lines  to  form 
all  kinds  of  objects  in  life  as  well  as 
mathematical  figures, such  as  the  triangle, 
rectangle,  etc.  His  method  renders  the 
child  capable  ver}'  early  of  inventive 
figure  drawing,  and  so  not  only  trains 
the  hand  and  eye  to  skill,  but  exercises 
all  the  mental  powers.  An  exact  knowl- 
edge of  Froebel's  school  of  drawing  is 
necessary  to  realize  how  it  teaches  the 
pupil  to  find  his  figures  without  a  pat- 
tern, according  to  a  certain  law,  and  at 
the  same  time  leads  him  through  ever 
increasing  combinations  of  figures,  form- 
ing a  connected  series,  based  on  mathe- 
matical relations,  to  the  idea  of  the 
organic,  preparing  for  the  later  compre- 
hension of  the  same.  The  figures  con- 
sist first  of  the  combination  of  different 
lines  to  a  given  whole,  according  to  a 
given  law  (the  school  of  drawing)  ; 
second,  the  combination  according  to 
choice,  obeying  the  same  law ;  third, 
free  invention,  using  the  given  lines. 
When  skill  has  been  attained  in  the  use 
of  the  slate,  the  child  is  given  a  drawing- 
book,  and  by  degrees  he  is  led  to  free 
invention  without  the  net. 

Modeling  leads  from  the  consideration 
of  surface  to  the  solid,  which  is  easily 
represented  by  the  plastic  clay. 

This  occupation  prepares  for  all  form- 
work,  even  to  that  of  the  sculptor's  art. 
Translated  by  LuCY  WheeLOCK. 
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OBEDIENCE  AND   SUBMISSION. 


The  developing  process  through  which 
mankind  is  growing  from  lower  to  higher 
levels  has  within  it,  as  one  of  the  lessons 
that  must  be  learned,  the  necessity  of 
obedience.  A  part  of  the  preparation  to 
this  end  is  the  ability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween obedience  and  submission.  Our 
children,  individually,  have  to  learn  the 
lessons  set  for  all  mankind,  for  each  little 
one  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  ;  and 
earh'  in  their  developing  education  comes 
the  experience  which  teaches  them  obe- 
dience. Happy  the  child  who  is  not 
taught  submission  instead,  b}-  those  who 
have  not  arrived  at  this  discrimination. 

Respect  for  authorit}'  has  been  held 
over  our  heads  for  generations.  The 
views  of  our  grandfathers  necessitated, 
as  a  consequence,  unquestioning  submis- 
sion to  parental  authority,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  force  if  lagging  through  other 
means.  Yet  the  "Young  America"  of 
the  present  day  is  frequently  held  up  as 
an  example  of  lawlessness,  of  non-recog- 
nition of  authority  and  willful  resist- 
ance to  it. 

If  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits  where 
shall  we  look  for  the  tree  which  has  pro- 
duced this  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  reaction  from  the  first  extreme 
has  produced  the  other  ?  That  forced 
submission  to  authority  lies  as  far  in  one 
direction  from  the  golden  mean  of  obe- 
dience as  the  lawlessness  in  the  other, 
and  that  if  we  try  to  find  and  cultivate 
this  golden  mean  with  our  children  we 
shall  avoid  the  undesirable  in  both  direc- 
tions and  prepare  them  the  better  to 
meet  what  their  after  life  holds  for  them? 

While  we  admire  and  hold  fast  to  that 
spirit  of  independence  which  is  truly 
American,  we  wish  our  children  to  mani- 


fest that  courtesy  which  accompanies 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others,  and 
this  recognition  is  a  part  of  the  founda- 
tion for  true  obedience  in  place  of  slavish 
submission.  Therefore  it  is  all  impor- 
tant that  the  parent  accords  it  if  he 
expects  it  from  the  child.  Much  of 
children's  resistance  to  authorit}-  comes 
from  their  instinctive  opposition  to  as- 
saults upon  their  freedom  ;  and  these 
a.ssaults  come  from  those  who  should  be 
the  first  to  grant  it. 

The  more  parents  can  train  themselves 
to  look  upon  their  children  as  independ- 
ent beings  and  entitled,  as  such,  to  all  we 
older  ones  claim  for  ourselves  as  our 
rights,  the  sooner  will  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child  be  adjusted  upon  that 
higher  level  which  belongs  to  the  pres- 
ent day  and  which  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  one  of  our  grand- 
fathers. The  fact  that  a  child  is  born  of 
certji^'jparents  does  not  give  those 
parents  the  right  to  tyrannize  over  him, 
and  this  is  a  fact  that  man}'  seem  to  for- 
get, even  if  they  are  not  blind  to  it  ; 
while  many  children  grow  up  in  a  state 
of  chronic  rebellion  because  of  it. 

If  many  parents  would  candidly  ex- 
amine themselves  they  would  find  on 
many  of  the  occasions  when  they  exact 
obedience  from  their  children  that  it  is 
really  submission  they  are  demanding — 
submission  of  the  weaker  to  the  stronger 
becau.se  the  stronger  can  and  will  com- 
pel it  ;  and  that  in  this  submission  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  true  obedience,  but  an 
inward  resistance  and  rel)ellion  instead, 
which  breaks  out  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Arbitrary  i>unishments  inflicted  upon 
children  are  too  freiiucnlly  the  result  of 
what  would    be    rebuked   in    them,  viz., 
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temper.  Many  parents  will  be  shocked 
if  told  that  they  are  so  taking  revenge 
upon  their  children,  but  close  analysis  re- 
veals it  to  be  the  fact.  Not  till  that  great 
law  which  governs  the  universe  and  so  is 
God's  law — the  unchangeable  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect — is  recognized  and  co- 
operated with,  will  either  the  child  or 
the  mass  be  truly  educated  and  justly 
dealt  with  ;  have  its  higher  nature  ap- 
pealed to,  developed  and  made  active, 
producing  in  consequence  that  self-con- 
trol which  is  the  aim  of  all  endeavor, 
religious  or  secular. 

The  consequence  of  the  child's  act 
should  be  its  punishment  for  the  act. 
This  will  teach  it  obedience.  When  the 
parent  steps  in  and  inflicts  an  arbitrary 
punishment  because  he  has  been  dis- 
obeyed, he  teaches  the  child  submission 
instead.  The  legitimate  consequences 
are  inherent  in  the  thought,  word  and 
act  for  every  one  of  us,  great  and  small; 
and  sooner  or  later  come  forth  as  the  har- 
vest which  we  reap  after  our  own  sow- 
ing. Perception  of  this  law  as  a  just 
and  unvarying  one  is  all-essential  for  the 
parent  and  for  all  educators  of  the  young; 
for  it  fits  them  to  be  what  only  they  can 
be,  helpers,  not  dictators. 

A  parent  is  a  mediator,  not  a  despot. 
A  mother  stands  between  her  child  and 
the  manhood  waiting  for  him  in  the 
future.  Toward  it  he  is  steadily  grow- 
ing, to  it  he  will. surely  attain.  As  the 
mother,  she  can  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance; 
can  help  him  to  a  rounder  and  more  com- 
plete manhood  than  is  likely  to  be  his 
when  she  does  not  recognize  that  his  in- 
dividuality must  have  play,  have  room 
for  operation,  and  that  her  office  is  to 
guide  it  on  its  upward  way. 

To  help  children  in  their  natural  grow- 
ing is  far  wiser  than  to  attempt  to  drag 
or  push  them  up.     To  hold  before  them 


a  true,  noble  ideal,  and  then  help  them  in 
their  efforts  to  conform  to  it,  giving  them 
credit  for  the  very  least  of  these,  is  far  bet- 
ter than  to  reproach  and  punish  them  for 
falling  below  it,  especially  when  children 
are  naturally  open-eyed  to  the  discrep- 
ancy often  shown  between  their  parents' 
instructions  to  them  and  those  parents' 
accompanying  acts. 

To  let  a  child  experience  the  conse- 
quence of  its  own  mistakes,  neither  pre- 
venting these  through  weak  indulgence 
nor  displacing  them  with  others  more  in 
accord  with  the  parents'  angry  feelings, 
is  to  act  for  the  best  good  of  the  child,  is 
to  afford  it  the  means  of  learning  an  in- 
evitable lesson,  is  the  preparation  for 
that  perception  which  comes  to  so  many 
only  in  after  life.  "  As  a  man  soweth  so 
shall  he  reap." 

Many  mothers  know  how  provoking  it 
is  to  have  a  child  always  behindhand 
through  dilatoriness  ;  and  how  many  in 
their  impatience  give  the  hasty  slap,  shut 
the  child  in  a  closet  or  inflict  some  other 
punishment  in  consequence,  instead  of 
letting  the  child  experience  the  full  re- 
sult of  its  tardiness.  If  the  child  is  late 
at  meals  through  its  own  fault,  arriving 
only  when  everything  upon  the  table  is 
cold,  the  unpalatable  food  is  the  conse- 
quence of  his  dawdling,  and  should  be  all 
he  receives.  If  he  is  so  late  that  the 
meal  is  over,  the  cloth  should  be  re- 
moved instead  of  kept  waiting  for  him, 
and  he  should  experience  the  loss  of  the 
meal  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  act. 

"  O! "  some  fond  mother  exclaims, 
"my  child  would  be  ill  if  he  did  not  have 
his  meals  regularly  !  I  could  not  do 
such  a  thing  as  that  !  It  would  be  in- 
human ?  " 

He  would  not  be  nearly  so  ill  from 
such  a  cause  at  that  time  as  he  would 
probably  be  later  in  life  in  more  ways 
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than  one  if  he  were  not  helped  to  see 
that  he  made  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences for  himself  and  that  only  by  a 
different  course  on  his  part  could  he 
avoid  them  ;  while  this  tender-hearted 
mother  would,  in  all  probabilit}',  admin- 
ister a  "good  spanking"  to  her  child 
and  then  prepare  the  meal  anew  for  him, 
resting  satisfied,  then,  that  she  had  done 
her  full  duty. 

Carelessness  in  personal  appearance 
is  a  constant  source  of  trouble — a  shoe- 
lacing  left  dragging,  is  likely  to  be 
stepped  upon  and  so  cause  a  fall. 
The  mother  calls  the  child's  attention  to 
it  and  warns  him  of  the  possible  conse- 
quence, but  if  he  does  not  give  it  atten- 
tion he  soon  gets  the  fall,  and  learns 
through  his  bruises,  what  he  would  not 
learn  the  other  way.  She  can  prevent 
this  result  for  him  by  her  pity  and  com- 
miseration, and  thereb)-  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  valuable  as  the  means  to 
an  end.  If  the  child  had  heeded  her 
warning  he  would  not  have  had  the  fall  ; 
and  the  child  should  be  made  to  see 
clearly  that  his  mother's  regret  is  for  the 
necessity  which  he  has  brought  upon 
himself — for  the  carelessness  and  willful- 
ness which  compel  him  to  learn  through 
his  pain. 

For  a  child  to  learn  true  obedience  to 
his  parents  is  to  learn  obedience  to  the 
universal  law  which,  through  the  par- 
ents, operates  individually  for  him. 
Therefore  the  .sequence  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect is  what  he  must  experience.  This 
is  natural,  not  forced.  By  means  of  it, 
even  though  he  suffers,  he  is  moving 
along  the  upward  plane  which  leads  to 
noble  manhood  as  that  leads  to  God- 
hood.      But,    if  instead  of  this  .sequence 


which  shows  him  a  violation  of  law,  he  is 
made  to  experience  the  weight  of  pa- 
ternal authority  merelj^ ,  sooner  or  later 
he  will  make  a  desperate  break  for  his 
freedom,  for  this  impelling  impulse  is 
within  every  one  of  us  as  part  of  ' '  our 
heredity  from  God. ' ' 

It  is  not  meant  for  a  moment  that  pa- 
rental authority  should  not  be  given  its 
proper  place  and  receive  its  due  recogni- 
tion from  our  children  ;  but  when  that  is 
forced  instead  of  won — forced  b}-  the 
strength  of  might,  it  is  a  rebel,  not  a 
self-respecting  subject,  that  is  the  conse- 
quence. Infinite  patience  is  necessar}-  in 
the  careful  and  right  training  of  our 
children,  and  this  is  ours  in  greater 
measure  when  we  see  them  not  as  ours 
merely  but  as  belonging  to  the  human 
brotherhood— members  of  the  one  body 
which  grows  onh^  according  to  the  law  of 
development.  To  call  up  conscious, 
ready  and  willing  action  in  the  child's 
within  is  so  much  better  than  to  en- 
deavor to  add  to  the  without. 

That  "dominion  over  all  things" 
which  is  synonymous  with  self-master}', 
is  what  mankind  is  growing  toward  ; 
therefore  the  need,  the  impelling  power 
and  the  victor}^  are  within  ourselves. 
The  child  who  has  once  seen  clearly  that 
his  experience  is  what  he  has  brought 
upon  himself  instead  of  something  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  others,  has  taken  a 
long  step  upon  the  way  to  this  end.  He 
so  learns  that  obedience  is  co  operation 
with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  ;  and 
this  helps  him  to  be  a  consciously  re- 
sponsible being  instead  of  a  depend- 
ent one. 

Ursula  N.  Gestefeld. 

Chicago. 


Imagination  rounds  out  and   fills  in 
that  which  is  incomplete. 


Never  do  for  a  child  what  he  can  do 
for  himself 
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SYSTEMATIC    SCIENCE. 


The  Opening 

Good  morning,  my  dears.  —  How 
bright  you  all  look  ! 

"  I  guess  it's  the  sunshine  that  makes 
us  bright,"  says  little  Mary. 

I  think  it  must  be.  Sunshine  is  good 
for  all  of  us,  as  well  as  for  the  buds  we 
have  been  studying. 

Just  see  how  they  are  opening  out  ! 
Would  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  a 
Spring  story  ? 

' '  Yes  !     Please  do  !  " 

Well,  I  never  can  refuse  when  asked 
so  politely,  so  I  will.  But  first  tell  me 
something.  What  did  we  find  the  root 
was  for?  (See  previous  articles.) 

' '  To  hold  the  plant  in  its  place. ' ' 

"  To  take  in  the  earth  food." 

That  is  right !  Now  tell  me  about  the 
stem. 

"  The  stem  held  up  the  leaves  and 
buds." 

"  It  carried  up  the  sap,  too." 

"But  it  was  not  'sap'  when  it 
went  up." 

"It  was  only  water  and  salt,  without 
any  oatmeal  !  " 

You  mean  it  needed  something  added 
to  make  good  sap,  fit  to  feed  the  plant. 
Yes,  I'm  glad  you  remembered  that. 

' '  The  earth  food  climbed  up  through 
the  light-colored  wood." 

"It  went  back  to  feed  the  plant 
through  the  '  slippery  Elm  bark.'  " 

"  I  saw  where  some  boys  had  been 
getting  slippery  Elm  bark,  when  we 
were  out  looking  at  the  trees  last 
winter." 

' '  The  outside  bark  was  all  curly  and 
thick,  so  as  to  keep  the  good  sap  from 
drying  up." 

' '  On  one  tree  there  was  white  pa- 
per bark. ' ' 


OF  THE  Buds. 

"  I  have  a  letter  at  home  my  papa 
wrote  to  me  on  Birch  bark,  when  he  was 
away,  oh,  so  far  off  up  in  the  woods  !  ' ' 

"  My  mamma  brought  me  a  little  boat 
called  a  canoe,  which  the  Indians  made 
from  bark."  "Oh!  and  she  read  me 
such  a  pretty  story  of  an  Indian  making 
one  from  the  trees.  I  think  his  name 
was  H'watha  !  " 

"  I  cried  when  his  pretty  wife  died  in 
the  cold  and  cruel  winter. ' ' 

"  I  guess  the  sap  did  not  go  up  or 
down  much  then." 

Why  not? 

"Why,  don't  you  remember  how 
Mother  Nature  had  Jack  Frost  come  and 
freeze  the  plants  all  up,  so  as  to  keep 
them  safe  till  time  to  wake  up  !  " 

"  I  guess  he'll  have  to  run  to-day,  it's 
so  warm  !  " 

And  then  what  will  happen  ? 

"  The  sap  will  begin  to  flow." 

"The  buds  will  find  the  sun  is  stronger 
than  the  wind." 

"/  don't  think  the  sun  is  the 
strongest." 

John  was  not  here  when  we  had  that 
story.  Who  will  explain  it  to  him  ?  — 
Paul  may. 

' '  Once  there  was  a  man  with  a  thick 
coat  on.  He  was  going  somewhere, 
and  the  wind  blew  and  blew  to  make 
him  take  it  off,  but  he  did  not  ;  he  but- 
toned it  up  tight. 

' '  Then  the  sun  tried  to  get  it  off,  and 
only  shone  on  him,  but  he  got  so  warm 
he  had  to  take  it  off. ' ' 

Quite  well  told,  Paul.  I  see  you  re- 
member a  good  many  of  the  interesting 
things  we  have  seen  and  talked  of  and 
should  like  to  hear  more,  but  our  time  is 
up  for  now. 
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Second  Lesson.  —  Yesterday  we  were 
talking  of — what  ? 

"  The  sun  being  strongest.^'' 

And  doing  what  —  that  which  the 
cold  winter  winds  could  not  do  ? 

"  Making  the  buds  throw  ofif  their 
coats. ' ' 

True  enough — and  now  for  our  story. 

"  Is  it  a  trtie  one  ?  ' ' 

Yes,  Alice,  every  word  of  it.  A  long, 
long  time  ago,  when  I  was  but  little 
bigger  than  some  of  yoa  boys,  -my 
father  moved  into  a  new  country 
where  there  were  great  wide  prairies, 
all  covered  with  rich  grass,  but  not  a 
tree  for  miles. 

Our  house  was  a  long  way  from  any 
other  at  first  and  of  course  there  was 
no  school  for  me  to  go  to.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  I  took  a  long  ride  in  the  cars 
to  a  beautiful  village  in  New  Hampshire  ; 
where,  right  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  my  kind  grandmother 
lived.  Here  I  was  to  stay  a  while  that 
I  might  go  to  school. 

Not  only  did  I  go  to  school  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  the  rest  of  the  week, 
but  I  went  to  Sabbath-school  as  well. 
One  Spring  Sabbath  I  was  much  de- 
lighted to  have  my  teacher  invite  me  to 
go  the  next  Saturday  and  see  them  make 
Maple  sugar  ! 

When  the  day  came,  it  was  as  bright 
and  warm  as  you  could  wish,  although 
the  night  hr.d  been  quite  cool. 

The  melting  snow  was  running  off 
in  sparkling  streams,  as  we  descended 
the  hill  to  the  river,  went  through  the 
long  covered  bridge  to  the  Vermont  side 
and  crossing  the  flat  river  bottom,  came 
at  last  to  the  hills  and  soon  found  our- 
selves among  the  handsome  Maple  trees 
of  the  "  sugar  orchard." 

A  low  building  of  rough  boards  shel- 
tered   .some    long,    shallow    pans,    from 


which  arose  clouds  of  steam  and  a  most 
delightful  odor  of  boiling  sugar. 

My  teacher  knew  the  man  who  was 
watching  to  see  that  it  did  not  bum, 
and  we  were  invited  to  "help  ourselves." 

So  we  took  a  big  spoon  and  poured 
some  on  pieces  of  birch  bark  to  cool  a 
little.  My  !  how  good  it  was.  Then 
we  sprinkled  some  on  the  snow  and 
made  Maple  "  wax,"  which  was.  if  pos- 
sible, better. 

After  a  while  we  began  to  look  about. 
Piles  of  wood  la}-  near  the  shed,  with  an 
axe  to  cut  it  in  pieces  to  feed  the  fire. 

Boxes  of  little  cakes  of  light  brown 
sugar  were  stored  in  the  shed,  read}-  to 
sell.  Jugs  and  kegs  held  delicious 
"syrup,"  which  was  really  "pure." 

To  one  side  stood  a  yoke  of  oxen  at- 
tached to  a  sled  on  which  were  several 
big  barrels  lying  across  on  their  sides. 

Each  barrel  had  a  big  "bung"  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  top,  and  stuck  in  one 
of  these  holes  was  a  huge  funnel. 

Just  then  a  man  came  with  a  long 
whip,  and  said,  "  Would  yow  like  to  go 
gathering  with  me  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  if  it  will  not  be  too 
much  trouble,  we  will." 

So  we  clung  to  the  side  stakes  of  the 
sled  and  the  man  "Geed"  and  "Hawed" 
us  off  into  the  woods.  There  we  found 
holes  had  been  bored  in  the  smooth,  gray 
trunk  and  iron  or  wooden  spouts  driven 
in,  from  which  the  waterj'  looking  sap 
went  drip,  drip,  drip,  into  pails  hung 
below. 

Man}'  of  these  pails  were  already  run- 
ning over,  and  our  driver  took  one  after 
another  and  emptied  it  into  a  barrel 
through  the  big  funnel. 

Thus  barrel  after  barrel  was  filled 
with  the  sweet  watery  sap  and  at  last  we 
drove  back  to  the  "camp,"  where  the 
sap  was  run  into  the   pans  to   boil   cUnvn 
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into  syrup  or  sugar.  We  of  course  had 
to  eat  some  more  sugar,  and  then  reluc- 
tantly turned  our  faces  towards  home. 

I  see  your  mouths  are  all  waiting 
for  a  taste  of  that  sugar  -  so  here  are 
some  pieces  you  may  eat  while  I  talk  a 
little  more  about  where  the  Maple  tree 
got  its  sugar  and  what  it  is  for.  If  you 
will  remember,  we  spoke  last  November 
of  the  leaves  and  roots  which  seemed  to 
be  doing  nothing  all  summer,  but  really 
were  so  very  busy  making  stores  of  food 
that  the  buds  might  be  able  to  open 
this  Spring. 

We  even  spoke  of  this  ver}-  ' '  stem  of 
the  Maple."  All  Summer  long,  till  the 
leaves  began  to  turn,  the  roots  were  tak- 
ing in  earth  food;  the  outer  rings  of 
wood  passed  it  up  and  up  till  the  leaves 
got  it  and  made  it  into  good  sap  and 
this  went  back  into  the  trunk  to  be 
packed  away  till  needed. 

Out  on  the  ends  of  the  branches  many 
rounded  buds  grew  and  became  clothed 
with  nice  scales  to  keep  out  the  wet  and 
warmth  of  Winter. 

Then  you  remember  how  Jack  Frost 
came  and  fixed  the  tree  for  its  Winter 
rest ;  and  now  we  find  the  warm  sun 
back  and  the  buds  beginning  to  start. 
Soon  from  the  buds  will  peep  ?  ( Leaves 
and  blossoms. ) 

How  many  buds  on  the  tree  !  And 
from  each  will  come  a  beautiful  cluster 
of  blossoms  or  a  leafy  branch.  Just 
think  of  all  the  work  the  tree  has  to  do  ! 
Of  course,  when  we  make  anything,  we 
must  have  material  to  make  it  with. 
Just  so  with  the  tree.  Who  can  think 
what  it  builds  all  these  flowers  and  leaves 
out  of? 

"  Sugar !  " 

Yes  ' '  really  and  truly  ' '  sngar,  in 
■large  part.  Not  all  sugar,  as  3'ou  will 
learn  some  da}^  but  sugar  is  the  prin- 


cipal   thing  the  tree  builds  with,  just  as 
the  cook  vises  Jlour  to  make  cake. 

When  the  warm  sun  of  Spring  drove 
Jack  Frost  back  to  his  icebergs  away  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  little  live 
center  of  each  bud  began  to  grow.  In 
it  were  wonderfully  packed  little  liny 
leaves  and  the  very  smallest  beginnings 
of  flowers.  When  the  warm  sun  set 
them  to  growing,  the  tin}-  cells  found 
some  sap  with  its  load  of  sugar  already 
waiting,  and  as  one  tiny  speck  of  sugar 
was  used  up,  another  slipped  into  its 
place  to  be  used.  What  livel)^  times 
there  must  be  inside  the  bark,  when  all 
the  buds  are  starting  and  hundreds  of 
specks  of  sugar  are  used  each  minute  ! 
As  the}^  are  used,  others  take  their 
places,  and  others  still  the  places  of  the 
last,  and  so  it  must  start  everything, 
clear  down  to  the  roots  ! 

But  as  cell  after  cell  was  added  to 
the  little  leaves  they  got  bigger.  Then 
what  happened  to  the  furry  and  water- 
proof coats  which  Nature  had  "buttoned 
up"  so  tight  when  the  wind  blew  the 
leaves  off  last  Fall  ? 

' '  They  had  to  open  ! ' ' 

I  guess  they  did.  No  one  could  think 
for  a  moment  that  this  big  "pussy"  from 
the  willow  could  stay  under  that  little 
scale,  or  this  cluster  of  Maple  blossoms 
inside  that  small  bud. 

So  at  last  we  have  the  answer  to  our 
question  of  "  How  the  sun  could  make 
the  buds  throw  off  their  coats."  I 
have  tried  to  think  of  a  good  illustration 
and  the  best  one  I  can  offer  is  to  ask 
mamma,  when  she  sets  her  bread  to  rise, 
to  put  the  ball  of  dough  in  the  middle 
of  the  big  bread  pan  and  around  it  place 
five  or  six  saucers  overlapping  each 
other  and  inclined  inwards  a  little  over 
the  dough.  When  the  dough  "rises," 
it  will    swell    somewhat    as    the    5^oung 
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leaves  and  flowers  do  in  the  bud  and 
push  the  saucers  back  and  open. 

Perhaps  j^ou  can  think  of  some  better 
illustration.  If  so,  please  let  me  know. 
So  now  our  buds  are  open,  I  must  close. 

To  the  Teacher:  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  great  possibilities  for  moulding  in 
cla}',  cutting,  pasting  and  sewing  in 
this  work. 

But  of  that  5^ou  are  the  best  judge. 
Had  /   a  class    in  the   Kindergarten,   I 


should  also  get  some  sugar,  (Maple); 
hang  up  a  kettle  out-of-doors  in  some 
clump  of  trees  and  with  the  help  of  the 
class,  make  a  fire  and  melt  the  sugar  to 
eat  from  pieces  of  bark  and  sprinkle  on 
the  snow.  Also  where  possible,  tap  a 
tree  and  give  the  children  a  taste  of  sap. 
Parsnips  and  cabbage  sprouts  also 
well  illustrate  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  plant  beginning  to  grow. 

Edward  G.  Howe. 


GEOMETRICAL  PAPER  FOLDING. 


Continued. 


Hexagon    folded    from    the    square  : 
Place   the   paper  on   the  desk  with  the 


edges  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the 
desk,  fold  the  front  right  corner  on  the 
back  left  corner,  open  it,  fold  the  front 
left  corner  on  the  back  right  corner,  open 


it  (notice  the  diagonals),  fold  the  front 
right  corner  to  the  center,  fold  the  back 
left  corner  to  the  center,  Fig.  29.  Fig.  30 
is  a  suggestion  for  mounting. 

To  fold  the  octagon.  Fig.  31,  place  the 
paper  on  the  desk  as  indicated  above, 
dictate  for  folding  the  diagonals,  proceed 
as  follows:  Fold  the  front  right  corner  to 
the  center,  fold  the  back  left  corner  to  the 
center,  fold  the  front  left  corner  to  the 
center,  fold  the  back  right  corner  to  the 
center. 

The  square  which  must  not  be 
turned  while  folding  (unless  b}-  direc- 
tion) is  now  in  a  diagonal  position  with 
one  corner  front,  one  corner  back,  one 
on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left  ;  now, 
fold  the  right  corner  half  wa}-  to  the 
center,  fold  the  left  corner  half  way  to 
the  center,  the  front  corner  half  way  to 
the  center,  the  back  corner  half  way  to 
thecenter.    Mount  as  suggested  in  Fig.  32. 

The  Equilateral  Triangle.  Study  the 
triangle.  For  folding,  place  the  sheet 
of  paper  on  the  desk  with  one  edge  par- 
allel with  the  front  edge  of  the  desk,  fold 
the  right  edge  on  the  left  edge,  forming 
the  right  scalene  triangle,  as  in  Fig.  i. 
Mount  as  in  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  or  5.     B}'  com- 
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billing  two  of  these  foldings  the 
oblong,  rhomboid  and  trapezium 
may  be  obtained,  as  in  Figs.  6,  7, 
and  8. 

To  fold  the  obtuse  scalene  tri- 
angle, place  the  paper  on  the  desk 
as  indicated,  fold  the  right  edge  on 
the  left  edge,  fold  the  front  edges 
(both  upper  and  lower),  on  the 
right  edge.  Crease  well.  Fig.  9. 
Fig.  10  illustrates  the  mounting. 

To  fold  the  hexagon,  place  the 
paper  in  proper  position  ;  fold  the 
right  edge  on  the  left  edge,  open 
it,  fold  the  front  edge  on  the  left 
edge,  open  it,  fold  the  front  edge 
on  the  right  edge,  open  (cause  chil- 
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dren  to  notice  the  different  forms  made 
by  the  creases),  fold  the  front  right  cor- 
ner to  the  center,  fold  the  front  left  cor- 
ner to  the  center,  fold  the  back  corner  to 
the  center,  crease  well.  Fig.  1 1 .    Fig.  1 2  is 


a  suggestion  for  mounting.  Other 
forms  can  be  made  from  the  triangle 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 

When  the  children  have  become 
grounded  in  the  base  forms  given 
in  prior  articles,  the  different  ones 
might     be     combined     in     beauty 
forms.    There  is  great 
range  in  the  geomet- 
rical foldings   for   in- 
vention of  figures  and 
color  combinations. 
The     teacher     her- 
self .should  never  lo.se  sight  of  the 
progress  from  simple  to  complex, 
impressing  the  children  wdth  that 
as    well   as    the   deeper    geometric 
truths  in  simple  allusions  to  them. 
Of  course    the    capacit}-   of    the   pupils 
must    be    considered    before    this    is    at- 
tempted. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the  whole  class 
combine  in  making  many  of  the  same 
forms,  afterwards  utilizing  them  as  bor- 
ders or  room  decorations,  mounted  neatly 
on  white  or  neutral  tints. 

S.  Van  Note. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 
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CHILDREN'S  HABITS. 


SECOND  PAPER. 


Turning  from  physical  to  mental  hab- 
its, not  imagining  we  can  actually  draw 
dividing  lines,  we  yet  feel  ourselves  upon 
more  delicate  ground,  and  offer  opinions 
and  suggestions  with  much  trepidation. 

Long  observation  of  children,  and 
study  of  mental  psychology  and  philoso- 
phy, leads  to  one  conviction  :  That  men- 
tal habits  receive  a  strong  bias  before  the 
thought  of  mental  training  has  entered 
the  mind  of  the  average  mother.  Leav- 
ing out  the  question  of  heredity,  good 
mental  habits  find  their  beginnings  in 
the  unconscious,  undivided  attention  of 
the  child  to  objects  which  interest  it. 
The  child  should  be  a  long  way  up  the 
' '  hill  of  science ' '  before  he  is  able  of 
his  own  conscious  will  to  fix  his  mind 
upon  one  object  to  the  exclusion  of  an- 
other. There  seems  little  danger  in 
allowing  an  infant  to  ponder  subjects 
which  present  themselves  with  sufficient 
vividness  to  hold  his  attention,  but  much 
danger  in  attempting  to  force  his  atten- 
tion to  our  abstract  theories  and  jargon 
in  a  language  yet  unknown  to  him. 

We  often  cruelly  bewilder  the  child  in 
its  search  after  knowledge  ;  our  merri- 
ment at  baby's  blunders,  in  language 
alone,  often  places  a  difficult}^  in  the 
child's  path  which  he  will  not  surmount 
in  years.  Who  has  not  seen  the  "  rattle 
brained  "  child  whose  attention  is  diffi- 
cult to  hold,  upon  either  work  or  play  ? 
and  who  shall  say  how  much  the  rattle- 
box  may  have  to  do  with  that  condition 
of  the  mind  ? 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
Plato  wrote  :  "  Changes  of  toys  should 
not  be  made  too  rapidly,  for  fear  of  devel- 


oping instability  of  character."  Is  it 
not  time  to  heed  the  caution  of  the  divine 
philosopher  ? 

Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  what  our 
state  of  mind  would  be,  could  we  be 
placed  upon  another  planet,  with  laws  of 
nature  quite  new  to  us,  the  language 
unknown  and  we  deprived  of  power  of 
escape  from  some  grinning,  gibbering 
giant  who  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
incessantly  amuse  us  with  a  drum  or  a 
rattle,  refusing  us  a  moment's  leisure  to 
contemplate  objects  which  interest  us  ; 
treating  our  blunders  with  hilarity, — in 
short,  doing  by  us  as  we  do  by  our  babe  ! 
Would  we  be  likely  to  distinguish  our- 
selves in  wisdom  or  patience  under  such 
treatment  ? 

Cultivating  thought,  even  the  crude 
thinking  of  infanc3%  is  a  help  to  language; 
when  \Ve  have  done  what  we  can  to  let 
the  child  use  its  powers  of  obser\'ation, 
and  it  desires  to  express  its  thoughts  in 
words,  we  should  help  it  to  correct  ex- 
pressions, remembering  how  lasting  are 
the  habits  of  incorrect  speech. 

A  college  graduate,  a  man  of  consid- 
erable ability,  says,  "  I  will  rise  the  win- 
dow," having  u.sed  the  wrong  form  of 
the  verb  in  childhood  and  being  entirely 
unable  to  speak  correctly  whenever  a 
thought  urges  him  to  spontaneous 
utterance. 

We  should  not  fret  the  child  by  con- 
stant rebukes  ;  in  language  it  is  usually 
sufficient  if  we  take  care  of  our  example. 
Children  correct  their  language  more 
effectually  than  we  can  correct  it  if  we 
u.se  a  wi.se  discretion. 

In  considering  children's  moral  habits 
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let  us  keep  in  mind  the  greatest  principle 
of  education,  which  was  taught  by  Aris- 
totle, ^good  actions  produce  good  habits. 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  the  child's 
action  we  need  carefully  to  distinguish 
between  the  act  and  the  motive  which 
prompted  it.  More  carefully  than  we 
guard  the  child  must  we  guard  ourselves 
in  correcting  him,  lest  some  unworthy 
motive,  concerning  appearances  merely, 
or  personal  convenience,  shall  influence 
our  conduct.  We  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  confusion  of  right  and  wrong  in 
the  mind  of  the  child.  Puni.shment,  even 
disapproval,  for  accidents,  is  sometimes 
more  severe  than  for  an  act  of  selfishness, 
and  selfishness  seems  sometimes  the  only 
immorality  of  childhood  about  which  we 
can  approximate  a  correct  judgment. 

That  which  we  think  lying  is  often 
confusion  of  mind  concerning  relations 
of  number  or  size,  about  which  the  child 
lacks  judgment.  A  dream  may  be  as 
vivid  as  a  reality  to  the  child  mind. 
Two  little  girls  met  me  one  morning 
with  astonishment,  one  exclaiming,  "I 
thought  you  was  dead!  Was  n'^  yon 
dead  ?  I  told  sister  you  was  !  "  I  was 
led  into  an  alley  and  shown  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  in  which  these  children 
thought  I  had  been  buried, — one  by  sup- 
posed ocular  demonstration,  the  other  by 
received  testimony.  How  easily  might 
they  have  been  proven  guilty  of  lying,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  careless  observer  ! 

It  is  wrong  to  accuse  of  theft  before  a 
child  can  be  expected  to  understand  any- 
thing of  property  rights.  A  compara- 
tively safe  basis  of  judgment  may  rest 
upon  the  secretiveness  or  non-secretive- 
ness  of  the  mind.  To  prevent  a  habit  of 
misappropriation  the  child  should  be 
kindly  taken  to  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
object  so  appropriated,  and  gently 
obliged  to  restore  the  article, never   per- 


mitting the  mistaken  kindness  of  letting 
him  keep  the  article  because  he  desires 
to  keep  it  or  because  the  owner  is  indif- 
ferent. Assume  that  the  child  has  made 
a  mistake  which  he  is  willing  to  rectify, — 
not  that  he  is  a  hardened .  breaker  of 
commandments. 

Moral  lectures,  separated  from  imme- 
diate wrong  doing,  seem  of  little  benefit. 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
g-o''  cannot  be  wrenched  into  meaning 
that  we  should  encourage  our  children 
to  be  mere  theorizers  upon  moral  subjects, 
hearers,  not  doers  of  the  word.  There 
are  abundant  opportunities  to  begin  the 
training  of  a  child  in  right  doing-  before 
he  can  understand  abstract  rules  of  action. 
An  amusing  anecdote  of  misapplied 
effort  may  not  be  amiss.  A  little  child, 
a  mere  babe,  was  sent  to  Sunday-school, 
where  pious,  but,  we  believe,  mistaken 
efforts  were  made  to  instill  moral  prin- 
ciples by  teaching  isolated  texts  of 
Scripture.  The  child  learned  Mother 
Goose  melodies  on  week  days  with  equal 
pleasure  and  upon  the  occasion  of  a  pub- 
lic display  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  the 
little  one  was  placed  upon  a  desk  in  order 
that  she  might  be  seen  as  well  as  heard. 
With  perfect  gravity  she  recited  : 

"  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
saying*:  Old  Mother  Flipperty  Flapperty 
fell  out  of  bed,  raised  up  the  window  and 
tucked  out  her  head  and  said :  John, 
John,  our  old  gray  goose  is  dead  !  " 

Nor  could  the  baby  heart  or  mind 
grasp  the  problem  presented  by  the  un- 
seemly mirth  which  greeted  her  efforts. 
It  seems  an  easy  mental  path  from  John 
the  Baptist  to  the  John  with  an  interest 
in  the  old  gray  goose. 

With  G.  Stanley  Hall  we  believe  that 
the  r/g/i^  should  not  be  an  exceptional 
thing, — not  a  medicine  but  a  diet.  There 
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are  hourly  opportunities  to  insist  upon 
the  unselfish  doing  whereby  the  child 
will  grow  into  habits  of  righteous  living. 
George  Eliot  never  wrote  truer  words 
than  that  the  ten  thousand  little  acts  in 
the  right  directions  may  decide  the  im- 
portant choice  in  later  life  by  which  the 
man  will  rise  or  fall  when  a  supreme 
temptation  is  presented.  When  we  are 
unable  to  judge  a  single  act  by  its  pos- 
sible motive,  let  us  remember  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch,  "It  is  often  well  to 
pretend  not  to  have  observed  some  ac- 
tions of  children." 

A  child  is  hardened  by  public  rebuke. 
If  we  would  help  him  to  grow  in  sensi- 
tiveness to  our  approval  and  disapproval, 
let  us  privately  rebuke  his  errors,  re- 
membering Rousseau's  admonition  : 
' '  You  would  indeed  make  a  mere  animal 
of  him  by  this  method  if  you  are  contin- 
ually directing  hira  and  saying,  '  Go, 
come,  stay,  do  this ;  stop  doing  that  !' 
If  3^our  head  is  always  to  guide  his  arm, 
his  own  head  will  be  of  no  use  to  him." 

The  importance  of  children's  habits 
can  not  be  overestimated,  but  we  are  too 
apt  to  think  of  the  child's  character  as 
clay  to  be  moulded,  rather  than  as  a 
plant  in  God's  garden,  we  being  per- 
mitted to  go  "  thus  far  and  no  farther." 
The  eternal  boundaries  of  the  individu- 
ality of  life  protect  every  soul  from  the 
profane  touch  of  every  other  soul. 

An  obedient,  tractable  little  girl  once 
turned  upon  her  loving  guardian  with 
this  question  :  "  Now,  if  you  should  tell 
me  to  pick  up  this  little  stick,  and  I 
should  sa3^  '  I  will  not,'  could  you  make 
me  do  it  ?  "  There  was  .some  hesitation 
about  the  answer  and  an  attempted  eva- 
sion: "  I  suppose  my  little  girl  would 
do  it  without  making,  if  I  told  her  to  do 
it."  "  Yes,  but  I  mean,  could  you  or 
anybody  else  makk  me  do  it   if  /  icou/d 


notf  And  then  there  burst  upon  the 
astonished  listener  this  assertion  of  a  will 
power  possibly  just  discovered  b}'  the 
young  explorer  :  "I  think  you  could  n't 
make  me  do  it,  if  you  whipped  me  to 
death!"  "I  suppose  not,  my  child. 
We  are  so  made  that  we  can  do  as  we 
will,  and  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  will  to 
do  wrong. ' ' 

Long  silence  on  the  part  of  the  maiden 
of  five,  during  which  she  smilingly 
picked  up  the  stick  which  she  had 
brought  into  the  discussion,  as  if  she 
felt  the  need  of  some  self-discipline,  and 
the  walk  was  resumed.  Soon  the  little 
philosopher  began  again  :  "  Could  God 
make  me  pick  up  the  stick  if  I  wouldn't?" 
"  I  believe  not,  my  child." 

Here  were  mysteries  of  development 
which  set  the  elder  speaker  to  a  kind  of 
thinking  which  was  too  serious  to  admit 
of  much  chatter,  and  the  child,  evidently 
relieved  of  a  weighty  topic,  appeared  to 
forget  it  in  play.  A  few  days  later  she 
asked  for  a  whole  day  in  which  nobod}^ 
should  tell  her  to  do  anything  ;  a  da)-  in 
which  she  need  ask  no  permissions,  but 
should  do  everything  just  as  she  pleased. 
The  permission  was  somewhat  fearfully 
granted,  with  some  remark  upon  the 
danger  of  it,  were  she  not  a  little  girl 
who  was  pleased  to  do  right. 

The  trust  was  not  betrayed,  and  the 
restraints  placed  upon  herself  in  matters 
in  which  she  distrusted  her  own  judgment 
were  remarkable.  This  privilege  of  self- 
goverimient  was  frequently  asked  during 
childhood  and  early  girlhood,  and  these 
days  grew  to  be  days  of  great  pleasure 
to  all  concerned. 

The  child  is  now  a  woman  of  rare  con- 
scientiousness and  straightforwardness, 
her  will  having  been  trained  in  such  a 
direction  that  it  spontaneously  chooses 
that  which  is  correct,   her    thoughts    in 
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the  region  of  morals  rising  entirely  above 
the  mists  of  appearance  into  the  clear 
shining  of  eternal  right. 

It  is  not  argued  that  all  children  of 
five  years  of  age  could  be  thus  treated, 
nor  is  it  assumed  that  this  was  the  only 
w^ay  in  which  this  particular  child  could 
have  been  trained, — there  are  many  paths 
that  lead  to  the  same  ' '  delectable  moun- 


tains." In  whatever  one  we  choose  to 
tread,  let  us  remember  the  words  of  W. 
T.  Harris  :  "  It  is  quite  necessary  that 
we  should,  as  educators,  -never  forget 
that  the  humblest  child — nay,  the  most 
depraved  child— has  within  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  highest  angelic  being." 
Sara  E.  Wiltse. 
Boston . 


FRANCOIS  DELSARTE— A    SKETCH.' 


PART   II. 

Francois  Delsarte  applied  himself  to 
the  task  of  establishing  a  scientific  basis 
for  lyric  and  dramatic  art,  and  after  years 
of  patient  labor  perfected  a  system  on 
which  probably  his  fame  will  ultimately 
rest.  His  Coicrs  for  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  art  was  first  opened  in  1839. 

From  the  outset  he  was  appreciated  by 
the  highly  cultivated  few,  nor  was  it  long 
before  the  circle  extended  and  the  new 
master  won  an  European  reputation. 
Some  of  his  pupils  were  destined  for  a 
professional  career  ;  but  many,  men  and 
women  of  rank  and  fortune,  sought  to 
learn  from  him  the  means  of  rendering 
their  brilliant  sa/ons  yet  more  attractive. 
Members  of  most  of  the  reigning  families 
of  Europe  were  numbered  among  his 
pupils,  and  his  apartments  in  Paris  were 
filled  with  pictures,  photographs,  and 
other  souvenirs  of  esteem  and  friendship, 
from  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Europe. 
When  he  consented,  on  one  occasion,  to 
appear  at  a  soiree  at  the  Tuileries,  Louis 
Philippe  received  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase,  as  if  he  had  been  his 
peer,  and  bestowed  on  him  during  the 
evening  the  same  attentions  he  would 
have    accorded    to    a    fellow-sovereign. 


♦Extract  from  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  1871, 
by  F.  A.  Durivage.  Continued  from  February  Kinder- 
garten. 


The  citizen  king  recognized  the  royalty 
of  art.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  Del- 
sarte would  not  have  appeared  on  this 
occasion,  except  on  the  condition  that  no 
remuneration  should  be  offered  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents. 

Malibran,  whose  kind  word  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Conservatory  had  re- 
vived Delsarte's  fainting  hopes,  attended 
his  early  course  of  lectures.  Rachel  and 
Macready  were  his  pupils  ;  also  Sontag, 
the  gifted  Madeleine  Brohan,  Carvalho, 
Barbot,  Pasca  (who  owed  everything  to 
Delsarte),  and  Pajol.  He  was  the  in- 
structor in  pulpit  oratory  of  Pere  Lacor- 
daire,  Pere  Hyacinthe,  and  the  abbe  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Notwithstanding  the  labor  exacted  by 
his  great  specialty,  he  has  done  much 
good  work  in  various  other  directions. 
Among  his  mechanical  inventions  are  a 
sonotype,  a  tuning  instrument,  by  means 
of  which  any  one  can  tune  a  piano  accu- 
rately, an  improved  level,  theodolite,  and 
sextant,  a  scale  for  measuring  the  difier- 
ences  in  the  solidity  of  fluids,  etc. 

Of  the  conscientiousness  with  which 
he  worked  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
devoted  five  years  to  the  study  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  muscles,  their  uses 
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and  capabilities, — a  knowledge  which  he 
has  utilized  with  remarkable  success. 

To  classify  the  nature  and  value  of 
Delsarte's  labors  in  relation  to  what  has 
been  spoken  or  written  up  to  this  time  on 
the  art  of  singing  or  acting,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  numerous  precepts  which 
have  been  formulated  on  dramatic  art 
have  had  hardly  any  other  object  than 
the  manner  in  which  each  character 
ought  to  be  conceived.  Ingenious  and 
multiplied  observations  have  been  em- 
ployed to  bring  forth  the  delicacies  of  the 
part  and  its  unperceived  features.  The 
intellectual  strength  of  the  actor  or  vocal- 
ist has  been  directed  to  the  author's  con- 
ception. He  has  been  told  to  be  pathetic 
here,  menacing  there;  here  to  assume 
slight  tinge  of  iron}'  transpiercing  appar- 
ent politeness,  or  again  to  make  his  gest- 
ure a  seeming  contradiction  of  his  words. 

Such  an  analysis  of  the  poet's  work  is 
certainly  imperative,  but  how  far  from 
adequate  !  And  what  an  immense  dis- 
tance there  is  from  the  intelligence  which 
comprehends  to  the  gesture  which  trans- 
lates, from  the  song  which  moves  to  the 
inflection  which  interprets  !  It  is  with  the 
new  purpose  which  Delsarte  has  embraced 
that,  without  neglecting  an  understand- 
ing of  the  author,  he  says  to  the  actor  : 
"  This  is  what  you  must  express.  Now 
how  will  you  do  it  ?  What  will  you  do 
with  your  arras,  with  your  head,  with 
your  voice  ?  Do  you  know  the  laws  of 
your  organization?  Do  you  know  how  to 
go  to  work  to  be  pathetic,  dignified,  comic 
or  familiar,  or  to  represent  clemency  ?  " 

In  a  word,  he  teaches  the  vocalist  or 
actor  the  laws  of  this  language,  of  this 
eloquence  which  nature  jjlaces  in  our 
eyes,  in  our  gestures,  in  the  suppressed 
or  expansive  tones  of  our  voice,  in  the 
accent  of  speech.  He  teaches  the  actor, 
or,  to  speak  nu)re  projx-rly,  the   man,  to 


know  himself,  to  manage  artisticallj'  that 
inimitable  instrument  which  is  man  him- 
self, all  whose  parts  contribute  to  a  har- 
monious unity.  Delsarte's  work  will 
remain  among  the  fundamental  bases  ; 
his  labors  are  destined  to  give  a  solid 
foundation  to  theatric  art,  to  elevate  and 
to  ennoble  it;  there  is  no  actor,  no  singer, 
however  eminent,  who  can  not  derive 
from  the  acquirements  and  luminous 
studies  of  Delsarte  positive  germs  of  de- 
velopment and  progress. 

Whoever  makes  the  external  interpre- 
tation of  the  sentiments  of  the  human 
soul  his  business  and  profession,  whether 
painter,  sculptor,  orator,  actor  or  teacher, 
all  men  of  taste  who  support  them 
will  applaud  this  attempt  to  create  the 
science  of  expressive  man  ;  a  science  from 
which  antiquity  seems  to  have  lifted  the 
veil,  and  which  appears  willing  to  revive 
in  our  days,  in  the  hands  of  a  man, 
worth}'  by  his  patient  and  conscientious 
efforts  to  discover  some  of  its  most  pre- 
cious secrets. 

Delsarte  has  sought  neither  fame  nor 
wealth.  He  could  easily  have  secured 
both  by  remaining  on  the  stage  as  an 
actor,  after  he  had  lost  his  power  as  a 
vocalist.  He  preferred  to  surrender  him- 
self in  comparative  retirement  to  the 
study  of  science  and  art,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  sought  his  aid  in  mas- 
tering the  principles  of  the  latter.  To 
the  needy  this  instruction  was  imparted 
gratuitously,  and  more  than  one  suc- 
cessful actress  has  been  raised  from 
penury  to  fortune  by  the  benevolence  of 
her  teacher. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  goodness  and  tenderness  of 
this  man.  Religious  fervor  has  largely 
influenced  his  life  and  is  the  key-note  of 
his  character  ;  but  his  faith  is  not  ham- 
pered by  bigotry.     Like  all  minds  of  high 
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rank,  he  holds  that  science  and  art  are 
the  handmaids  of  religion. 

I  have  said  that  this  remarkable  man 
did  not  seek  fame  ;  it  has  come  to  him 
unsought.  Pages  might  be  filled  with 
voluntary  tributes  to  his  genius.  Lamar- 
tine  pronounced  him  "  a  sublime  orator." 
Fiorentino,  the  keen,  delicate,  and  calm 
critic,  spoke  of  him  as  "this  master, 
whose  feeling  is  so  true,  whose  style  is 
so  elevated,  whose  passion  is  so  profound, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  art  so  beautiful 
and  so  perfect. ' ' 

If  we  hazarded  an  intrusion  into  the 
domestic  circle  of  Delsarte,  we  should 
find  one  of  those  pure  and  happy  family 


groups,  fortunately  for  France,  by  no 
means  rare  even  in  her  capital, — one  of 
those  French  homes,  the  existence  of 
which  nearly  all  Englishmen  and  many 
Americans  den5^  We  should  find  a 
bond  of  sympathy  and  a  community  of 
talent  uniting  father  and  mother,  two 
fair  daughters,  and  three  brave  sons. 
The  iron  hand  of  war  broke  the  charmed 
ring.  The  dear  old  home  was  deserted, 
father,  mother  and  daughters  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  the  north  of 
France,  the  sons  to  march  against  the 
Prussians,  and  early  in  the  j^ear  1871, 
this  great  interpreter  of  art  as  man's  true 
expression,  passed  away. 


THE  STORY  IN  KINDERGARTEN. 


PART 

The  stories  used  in  Kindergarten 
must,  of  course,  be  closely  related  to  the 
work  and  play  going  on  each  day.  This 
connection  of  ideas,  this  unit}-  extend- 
ing through  all  the  diversity,  is  such  a 
vital  and  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Kindergarten,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  allude  to  it.  Yet  we,  un- 
fortunately, are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  sometimes  ignored.  For 
instance,  some  recent  articles,  giving 
directions  to  mothers  for  Kindergarten 
work  in  the  nursery,  spoke  of  the  story 
but  gave  no  hint  of  connection  between 
it  and  the  suggested  work  with  the  Gifts 
and  Occupations. 

The  stor}^  should  never,  and  need 
never,  be  given  as  an  isolated  thing. 
The  beautiful  relation  and  interdepend- 
ence of  all  things  is  one  of  the  heavenly 
visions  to  which  we  hope  to  open  the 
child's  mind ;  hence,  we  must  alwaj's 
seek  to  make  this  harmonious  relation 
apparent.  Only  by  repeatedly  disclosing 
it  to  him,  shall  we  lead  the  child  to  seek 


II. 

and  find  it  for  himself,  and  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  story  offers  must  not 
be  disregarded.  The  underlying  unity 
exists  ;  we  have  not  to  create  it,  but 
only  to  reveal  it.  We  may  use  the  work 
and  play  to  illustrate  the  stor}-,  and  thus 
"enlist  the  activities  of  the  children  in 
the  same  direction  as  their  impressions  ' '  ; 
or  we  may  use  the  storj^  as  a  means  of 
"  raising  the  object  contemplated  in  the 
actual,  to  the  ideal  world. ' ' 

One  of  the  many  distinctive  differences 
between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  old- 
time  infant  school,  is  the  emphasis  which 
the  former  places  upon  the  importance 
of  natural  phenomena  as  a  means  of 
early  education.  Hence  stories  of  Nature 
will  greatly  preponderate  in  the  Kinder- 
gartner's  story  book.  Many  of  these  sto- 
ries of  Nature  will  be  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  familiar  materials  and  ob- 
jects which  the  child  daily  uses  in  Kin- 
dergarten. Others  will  bring  the  life  of 
animals  and  plants  so  vividly  before 
the  child  that  his  sympathy  with  them 
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will  be  forever  won.  And  still  others 
will  tell  of  the  wondrous  forces,  mighty 
as  giants,  elusive  as  fairies,  which  sur- 
round us  ever  with  their  unseen  potency. 

The  Kindergartner  will  also  have  sto- 
ries of  child-life  in  her  collection.  "  Chil- 
dren love  to  hear  of  children,"  says  the 
poet  lyongfellow.  They  see  themselves 
and  their  experiences  in  the  characters 
and  experiences  described,  but  behold 
them  as  apart  and  outside,  and  can, 
therefore,  look  at  them  more  intelligently 
and  more  profitably.  Many  stories  pro- 
fessedly for  children  are  only  suitable  for 
older  people.  The  teacher  will  not 
choose  those  stories  which  are  apt  to 
dwell  upon  the  bright  sa3nngs  and  naive 
thoughts  of  children  ;  but  rather  those 
in  which  there  is  much  action  and  where 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  what  the 
children  do,  and  not  upon  what  they 
think  and  say. 

The  trade  songs  and  games  being  an 
essential  feature  of  Froebel's  method, 
the  Kindergartner  will  need  some  stories 
related  to  the  trades  ;  that  the  children, 
while  ' '  reproducing  the  activities  of  the 
farmer,  the  miller,  the  baker,  the  car- 
penter and  others,  may  also  feel  that 
the  blacksmith  is  more  than  a  black- 
smith, the  cobbler  more  than  a  cob- 
bler :  that  is,  that  we  have  other  and 
deeper  relations  to  the  world's  workman 
than  those  of  respect  and  gratitude  for 
their  labor. ' ' 

In  the  Kindergarten  every  fitting  occa- 
sion for  a  holiday  is  seized  upon,  and  our 
calendar  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  red- 
letter  days.  Americans  have  heretofore 
been  famous  for  their  lack  of  the  play 
spirit  ;  but  I  opine  that  there  may  be  a 
difference  after  Kindergarten  has  had  its 
perfect  work  upon  a  generation  or  two  of 
our  people.  From  Thanksgiving  Day 
to  the  June  Fe.stival  at  the  clo.se  of  the 


term,  not  many  weeks  go  by  without 
some  high  holiday,  which  is  celebrated 
with  great  zest.  Suitable  stories  related 
to  these  occasions  should  always  be  in 
the  Kindergartner' s  plan  of  celebration. 
These  stories  will  include  bits  of  Ameri- 
can history, — the  origin  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  for  instance, — and  bits  of  biogra- 
phy for  Washington's  and  Froebel's 
birthdays.  Undoubtedly,  history-  and 
biography  are  broad  fields,  but  well- 
chosen,  carefully-planned  excursions  into 
them  will  not  only  not  tax  the  children 
too  greatly,  but  will  give  them  much 
pleasure  and  make  them  eagerly  ready 
for  further  explorations  in  the  same 
fields. 

Will  the  Kindergartner  have  some  dis- 
tinctively moral  and  religious  stories  in 
her  collection  ?  Probably  :  but  it  is 
more  certain  and  more  advisable  that 
the  deeper  element  and  purpose  will  per- 
vade all  her  stories  ;  not  obtrusively,  but 
having  its  influence  nevertheless,  and  to 
be  dwelt  upon  or  not  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  occasion. 

So  much  for  the  subject  matter  and 
soul  of  the  Kindergarten  story.  Its 
outward  form  needs  also  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  first  essential  is  simplicity; 
simplicity  in  construction, — keeping  to 
the  main  course  of  the  story  without  too 
many  "  asides," — and  simplicit}'  in  lan- 
guage. Think  of  the  scant  vocabular}^ 
which  the  children  have  as  yet  accumu- 
lated, and  consequently  of  the  great 
number  of  words  which  will  call  up  no 
mental  image  whatever.  Fancy  j'our- 
self  with  only  such  an  acquaintance  with 
some  foreign  language  as  a  young  child 
has  with  English,  listening  to  a  story  in 
the  unfamiliar  tongue,  which  had  not 
been  worded  with  due  regard  to  3'our 
limited  vocabulary  !  Even  with  the 
immense  advantage  over  the  child  which 
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your  maturity  of  mind  and  practiced  in- 
tellect gives,  would  the  story  be  very 
clear  to  you  ?  A  foreigner,  visiting  a 
Kindergarten  and  listening  to  the  story 
with  the  children,  said  most  sj^mpathet- 
ically,  "  Oh  !  how  their  little  minds 
must  be  in  a  muddle-puddle  !  "  Per- 
haps this  judgment  of  the  result  is  more 
often  true  than  we  believe  it  to  be. 

The  other  side  of  this  question  is  fre- 
quently argued  for.  "Do  not  talk  down 
to  children  ;  do  not  simplify  for  them  ; 
they  will  be  interested  without  fully  un- 
derstanding, and  will  enjoy  the  feeling 
that  there  is  more  in  the  story  than  they 
can  comprehend."  Though  we  appre- 
ciate all  this,  we  must  still  urge  our 
plea  for  simplicity  none  the  less.  The 
great  mass  of  story-tellers  and  of  people 
who  advise  story-tellers,  are  thinking, 
not  of  our  little  listeners  of  three,  four, 
and  five  years  of  age,  but  usually  of 
children  any  number  of  years  older. 
Unless  people  are  in  the  work  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  realize  how  very  young 
the  children  are  with  whom  the  Kinder- 
gartner  has  to  deal.  Aiming  at  simplic- 
ity, both  of  ideas  and  language,  there 
will  yet  be  much  in  the  story  which  is 
beyond  the  Kindergarten  child  and 
which  will  extend  his  conceptions  and 
enrich  his  language. 

As  an  effective  element  of  style,  per- 
sonification should  often  be  introduced 
in  the  story  for  young  children.  The 
child  is  not  misled  by  such  imagery  but 
is  shown  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  thing  personified  in  this  way  better 
than  in  any  other.  Who  will  doubt, 
for  instance,  that  the  children  apprehend 
more    concerning    the    action    of    cold 


through  the  stories  of  "North  Wind" 
and  "Jack  Frost"  than  they  would  if  the 
stories  were  given  without  those  interest- 
ing personifications  ?  Let  the  beasts 
and  the  birds  ;  the  flowers  and  the  trees 
talk  and  work  arjd  play.  The  child, 
grown  older,  will  not  need  such  fables 
and  fancies;  but  they  will  have  led  his 
spirit  to  commune  with  the  spirit  of 
Nature  and  he  will  hear  more  perfectly 
her  "various  language." 

In  the  stories  about  children  do  not 
fall  into  a  common  habit  of  having  the 
small  heroes  and  heroines  use  slovenly 
and  ungramraatical  language  for  the 
sake  of  being  natural.  English  story 
writers  offer  us  a  worthy  example  in  this 
respect.  Their  children  speak  in  a  per- 
fectly childlike  way,  and  yet  not  in  the 
objectionable  vernacular  which  is  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  the  simple  and  natural 
with  many  of  our  writers  for  children. 

We  have  for  our  encouragement  the 
fact  that  the  good  story  when  found  will 
be  useful,  not  only  once  or  twice,  but 
again  and  again,  and  many  times  over. 
In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
merit  of  the  story  ;  for  it  is  not  like  a 
stuff"  that  wears  out  with  use,  but  rather 
like  some  precious  metal  which  becomes 
brighter  and  brighter  and  reveals  its 
worth  more  and  more  as  it  is  used  the 
more.  It  is  the  oft-repeated  story  which 
will  become  familiar  and  dear  to  the 
children;  and  thus,  although  we  need  to 
be  very  critical,  very  particular,  and 
must  reject  story  after  story  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  we  shall  yet  find  it  not 
too  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  col- 
lection although  we  may  accumulate 
but  slowly.  Emilie  Poui^sson. 


Organism   is  complete  because  each 
part  is  in  its  place. 


Have   your   babes   concentrate    upon 
one  thing  a  few  moments  each  day. 
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NUMBER. 


Use  of 

The  purpose  of  the  use  of  things  in 
number  work  is  to  lead  the  child  to  a 
real  knowledge  of  number.  Too  often  a 
mere  word  knowledge  is  obtained  instead 
of  the  ideas. 

The  use  of  the  things  leads  from  an 
outer  doing  with  things  to  an  inner  doing 
with  the  ideas  of  these  outer  things. 

At  first  the  stress  of  the  mind  will  be 
upon  the  things  handled,  but  gradually 
the  discovery  will  be  made  by  the  child 
that  it  is  the  number  relations,  and  not 
the  things  which  are  affected  by  his 
number  plays. 

Ultimately  the  number  ideas  become 
more  prominent,  and  the  things  fall  more 
and  more  in  the  background  until  he  no 
longer  needs  them  as  an  aid  in  abstract- 
ing the  notions  of  number  from  the  more 
concrete  notions  of  numbers  of  things. 

Since  it  is  recognized  that  the  child's 
knowledge  of  number  is  derived  from  his 
experience  with  numbers  of  things,  the 
educational  market  is  flooded  with  in- 
numerable so-called  material  aids  to 
number  teaching,  and  from  this  mass  of 
material,  we  are  to  select  that  which  will 
be  truly  an  aid.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  giving  careful,  thoughtful,  considera- 
tion to  the  material,  making  constant 
reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  child  mind. 

The  material  used  should  be  simple, 
having  few  strongly  defined  character- 
istics, and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  child  and  to  furnish 
ample  means  for  the  employment  of 
creative  activity. 

The  various  toys  offered,  such  as  iron 
shovels  and  hoes  and  cardboard  birds, 
baskets,  fans,  etc.,  are  too  complex.  The 
mind  is  all  taken  up  with  the  to}' ;  it  is  a 


Things. 

beautiful,  wonderful  thing  to  him,  and 
he  thinks  of  all  the  things  he  would  like 
to  do  with  it,  and  how  he  could  use  it  in 
his  play.  In  no  sense  does  the  mind 
dwell  upon  the  number  relations,  and 
they  are  completely  lost  sight  of. 

Pebbles  and  seeds  are  not  symmetrical, 
and  are  difficult  to  handle.  For  these 
reasons  they  are  clumsy  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  creative  work.  Use  tooth- 
picks— yes,  toothpicks,  if  j'ou  have  no 
more  satisfactory  material  at  30ur  com- 
mand ;  but  their  irregularit,v  of  size  and 
form,  and  the  difficulty  of  placing  them 
side  by  side,  are  strong  objections  to 
them  and  often  prevent  the  child  from 
fuU}^  carrying  out  his  purposes  with  them. 

All  of  these  things  lack  symmetry', 
form  and  brilliancy  of  color,  which  are 
so  attractive  to  the  child  entering  upon 
the  stud}^  of  number.  On  the  other 
hand  the  stick  of  the  Kindergarten  ma- 
terial (square  match  splints),  one,  two, 
three  and  four  inches  in  length,  are  found 
to  be  a  most  flexible  and  almost  indis- 
pensable material.  The  ease  with  which 
they  are  handled  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  lie  side  by  side  makes  them 
well  adapted  to  analytical  and  sj-nthetic 
number  exercises.  They  also  furnish  an 
almost  inexhaustible  resource  for  em- 
ployment of  creative  activity  and  the 
study  of  number  in  connection  with  form. 

The  Second  Gift  wooden  beads  (con- 
sisting of  cubes,  cylinders  and  balls,  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter,  colored  in  the 
rainbow  colors  and  perforated  for  string- 
ing) are  specially  valuable  for  the  first 
number  exercises.  The  contrasts  of 
form  and  color  present  possibilities  for  a 
great  variety  of  effective  work. 
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The  one-inch  wooden  cubes  of  the 
Third  Gift,  which  may  be  bought  in  bulk 
at  a  slight  expense,  are  desirable,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  handled 
and  the  fact  that  they  readily  fit  into 
any  position  ;  they  do  not  divert  the 
attention  from  number  to  form.  They 
are  very  valuable  for  counting  exercises, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  coalesce 
makes  them  an  effective  means  of  pre- 
senting the  number  as  a  whole.  The 
delicate  lines  between  the  blocks  are 
sufficient  to  enable  the  child  to  readily 
see  the  parts  of  the  number. 

Mrs.  Hailmann's  dots  (colored,  wooden 


disks,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
white,  black,  and  colored  in  the  rainbow 
hues)  are  a  rich  mine  of  resource  for 
analytic  and  synthetic  exercises,  and  a 
very  convenient  help  in  presenting  and 
handling  the  larger  numbers. 

In  all  of  these  aids  mentioned,  form, 
color  and  number  are  their  most  promi- 
nent features.  They  readily  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  child's  purpose, 
satisfy  his  desire  for  creative  activity, 
and  thus  become  intensely  interesting 
and  instructive  to  him. 

A.  E.  Fredrickson. 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


TYPICAL  LESSONS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


"  Awake,  Thou  That 
synopsis. 

Sleeping  and  awaking  of 

I  St.     Eittle  Children. 

2d.     Flowers. 

3d.     Trees  and  leaves. 

4th.     Butterflies  and  moths. 

The  thought  is  chosen  that  the  chil- 
dren may  be  led  to  appreciate  the  awak- 
ening of  the  new  life  around  us  in  the 
Spring  ;  also  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  see  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death, 
only  a  passing  from  one  life  into  another. 
Even  in  the  free  Kindergarten  children 
can  be  led  to  feel  much  of  this  truth. 

"awake,  thou  that  sleepest." 

When  the  little  ones  are  all  seated,  we 
begin  one  at  a  time,  to  tell  what  we  w^ere 
doing  all  last  night  while  it  was  so  dark 
out  of  doors.  Charley  says:  "We  all 
go  to  sleep  at  our  house  every  night, 
papa  and  mamma  and  baby,  too." 

"Yes,"  chimes  in  Mamie,  "that  is 
the  way  we  do,  and  mamma  rocks  the 
baby  to  sleep  and  tucks  her  in   good  and 


Sleepest." — [Eph.  5:  14.] 

warm."  "  How  many  of  these  little 
children  have  beds  of  their  own?" 
Many  hands  are  raised  and  each  child 
tells  about  his  own  bed  and  how  warm 
and  snug  it  is. 

"What  is  it  that  keeps  you  so  warm 
at  night  ?  " 

John  says,  "  Blankets  ;  "  Allie,"  Com- 
forts ;  "   Mamie,  "Quilts." 

The  next  morning  all  are  eager  to  tell 
about  their  rest  of  the  previous  night  ; 
how  mamma  helped  them  to  get  ready 
to  be  put  into  bed,  drew  the  blankets 
over  them  and  said,  "  Good-night." 

After  this  we  find  the  different  ways 
in  which  each  one  is  wakened.  Robbie's 
mamma  from  the  kitchen  calls  to  him  to 
get  up  ;  Mabel's  comes  to  her  bed,  says, 
' '  Good-morning, ' '  and  throws  off"  the 
covers.  The  teacher  asks,  "Is  there 
anything  else  that  awakens  us  ?  "  Mabel 
answers,  ' '  Some  people  ring  a  bell  that 
wakens  everybody."  "That  is  an- 
other way  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  an3'one 
knock  on  the  door  to  waken  someone  ? ' ' 
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We  try  putting  our  heads  down  on 
our  hands  and  closing  our  eyes  as  if 
we  were  fast  asleep.  One  little  one  tips 
softl}'  around  and  knocks  on  each  chair 
to  awaken  the  sleeper. 

On  a  bright,  sunshinj^  morning  the 
teacher  says  :  "I  was  awakened  in  a 
beautiful  way  this  morning.  I  was 
sound  asleep  when  something  ver}'  gen- 
tle and  ver3^  bright  came  softly  through 
the  window  ap.d  touched  ray  ej^es  so 
sweetl3\  What  do  you  suppose  I  found 
it  was  when  I  opened  my  eyes  ?  ' '  The 
children  hesitate — she  adds,  * '  It  is  com- 
ing through  our  window  now."  "Oh, 
the  sunshine  !  "  many   little  voices  cry. 

"  Yes,  it  was  the  sunshine  ;  I  have  a 
little  story    to    sing    to    you    about    it." 

She  sings  : 

"  When  I'm  softly  sleeping 
In  the  earl 5^  morn, 
Thro'  my  window  peeping, 

A  sunbeam  comes,  new-born. 
It  gently  says  '  Good  morning,' 

Then  with  golden  light 
Peeping  through  my  curtain. 
Makes  my  room  all  bright." 
— No.  50,  ^^  Songs  for  Little  Children,''  by 
E.  S  mi  til. 

Another  daj''  the  beauty  and  gentleness 
in  the  song  is  further  developed  by 
the  use  of  glasses  to  reflect  the  sun- 
light. The  raj^s  of  light  are  thrown 
on  the  floor  and  moved  rapidlj^  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  time  of  the  music 
which  would  suggest  to  the  children 
rhythmical  .movements  for  the  arms,  and 
tripping  movements  for  the  feet.  Thej- 
listen  to  find  out  whether  the}^  can  hear 
the  sunbeams.  The  light  is  thrown  on 
their  hands  that  they  may  feel  how  gen- 
tle it  is.  All  who  wish,  are  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  sunlight  and  feel  its  gentle 
warmth.     Then    they  run  softy   around 


on  tiptoe,  imitating  the  sunbeams,  with 
rhythmical  movements  suggested  by 
the  music. 

After  they  have  thus  shown  the 
teacher  what  idea  the}-  have  in  mind  as 
to  the  movement,  she  helps  them  to  ex- 
press it  in  a  more  rhythmical  wa)-  ac- 
cording to  the  music.  Some  of  the 
children  go  to  sleep,  as  before,  and  these 
little  sunbeams  run  around  and  touch 
them  softl}-  to  awaken  them  ;  the  rest  of 
us  singing:  "When  I'm  Softly  Sleep- 
ing, etc." 

After  morning  greetings  the  teacher  re- 
marks upon  the  bright-colored  dresses  and 
waists  of  the  children.  She  sa3'S,  "  You 
did  not  have  these  on  last  night,  did 
you?"  Thus  she  leads  them  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  their  night 
clothes  and  the  clothes  they  put  on  when 
they  get  up.  Thej^  see  that  their  night 
clothes  are  taken  ofi"  and  put  awaj-  when 
they  put  on  their  day  dress.  The  latter 
are  of  different  colors  and  are  contrasted 
with  their  white  nightgowns. 

At  one  table  the  children  have  the 
Fourth  Gift  and,  with  the  blocks,  work 
outy'^r  themselves  a  sequence  of  moves, 
from  a  sequence  of  thought  given  by 
the  teacher. 

They  make  beds  of  different  kinds 
and  sizes,  following  her  suggestion.  She 
says  :  ' '  lyCt  us  make  from  this  cube  two 
little  beds  just  alike.  They  will  be 
only  half  as  high  as  this  cube,  but  wide 
enough  for  two  children  to  sleep  in." 
After  this  :  "  Now  out  of  each  one  of 
these,  let  us  make  two  beds  just  like 
them,  except  that  they  will  be  low 
enough  for  the  children  to  climb  into — 
like  a  trundle  bed."  Other  moves  are 
brought  about  in  a  similar  way — finally, 
each  child  tries  to  make  a  bed  like  his 
or  her  own  at  home.  Some  result  in 
forms  similar  to  Fig.  i . 
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Taking  a  four-inch  square  of  paper,  we 
fold  it  into  sixteenths,  opening  it  out  and 
cutting  out  the  corner  squares.  Folding 
two  opposite  sides  up  and  the  other  two 
down,  we  have  a  bed  that  will  stand 
nicely,  and  the  four  corner  pieces,  fitted 
together,  serve  as  a  blanket. 

The  children  make  up  the  bed,  arrang- 
ing the  four  squares  for  a  quilt,  some  us- 
ing the  white  squares  to  alternate  with  the 
red.     Another  day  they  have  the  square 


tablets  and  right-angled  isosceles  trian- 
gles. They  make  the  blankets  and 
quilts  like  those  which  keep  them  so 
warm  in  their  own  beds.  We  agree  to 
make  our  blankets  three  squares  wide 
and  three  long,  adding  sticks  for  the 
stripes  on  the  blankets.  With  the 
squares  and  triangles  each  is  led  to  make 
a  design  which  he  thinks  would  be  prett)- 
for  a  quilt.  Some  are  like  the  one  in 
Fig.  2. 


At  one  table,  we  make  a  sequence  of 
folds  as  in  Fig.  3.  The  first  is  the  sheet 
turned  back  for  the  children  to  get  up. 
From  that  they  find  the  way  to  fold  a 
long  bolster  slip,  pillow-slip  and  small 
pillow-slip.     The    nightgown    is    made 


from  the  small  pillow-slip  b)-  opening  it 
out  and  folding  two  opposite  edges  to  the 
middle   crease.     One   inch    squares    are 
folded  for  sleeves,  as  in  the  figure.     The 
children  draw  the  buttonholes  and  but- 
tons which  are  unbuttoned  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  nightgown  is  thrown  ofi". 
This   sequence  could  be  further  carried 
out  by  folding  the  nightgown  in  half  for 
square   pillow-slips,   etc.     The    children 
are  led  to  see  that  these  things  are   all 
laid   aside,  when  we    get   up   in    the 
morning,  because  we  no  longer  are  to 
be  quiet  and  sleeping,  but  must  have 
other    things    better     suited     to    the 
newly  awakened  activities  of  the  da5\ 
At  another  table,  they  are  making 
with  sticks  the  doorway  at  which  some 
one  knocks  to  waken  us,  and    the  win- 
dows through  which  the  sunbeams  come 
to  waken  us.     They  also  fold  two  squares 
of  cutting  paper  into  sixteenths  and  cut 
them  according  to  the  diagram  in  Fig.  4, 
a,    /'.     Of  the  first  they    make   a    door, 
c,  of  the  second,  a  window.     The  square 
cut  from  it,  is  folded  in  half  and  pasted 
in  the    window    for   the  raised   curtain, 
as  in  d. 

Flowers. — This  morning  the  children 
come  up  very  close  to  hear  a  storj-  of 
some  queer  little  children  who  sleep  and 
are  awakened  as  we  are.  These  tin}^ 
people  sleep  all  the  long  Winter  through 
in  brown  nightgowns,  buttoned  up  tight 
and  warm.  Ever  so  many  of  them  sleep 
together  in  a  great,  big,  brown  bed. 
Sometimes  thej-  have  a  warm  white 
blanket,  that  covers  up  the  whole  bed, 
and  it  is  made  in  the  queerest  way.  One 
little  white  piece  comes  down  on  the  bed, 
then  another  and  another,  till  a  great 
mau}^  all  together  make  the  beautiful 
white  blanket.  After  the  Winter  time  of 
sleep  is  over  some  little  friends  come  to 
waken    these    children.     They    are    the 
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same  little  friends  that  waken  us  ' '  when 
we'  re  softly  sleeping. ' '  They  shine  right 
down  on  the  queer  little  children  and 
wake  them  up. 
They  make 
them  feel  so 
warm  ajid  hap- 
py that  they 
begin  to  stretch 
as  though  they 
were  about  to 
get  up  and 
throw  off  their 
brown  night- 
gowns. There 
are  some  other 
little  friends 
who  come 
down  and  tap, 
tap,  on  the  big 
brown  bed; 
they  even 
touch  the  fun- 
ny little  people  and  say,  "Get  up, 
little  folks,  it  is  time  you  were  up  and 
had  on  your  bright  Spring  day-clothes. 
We'll  give  you  a  drink  and  that  will 
make  you  feel  more  like  getting  up." 
So  the  queer  little  people  begin  to  take 
o£f  their  brown  night-dresses  and  lay 
them  aside.  Then  they  put  on  their 
new  little  green  dresses,  and,  the  first 
thing  you  know,  they  peep  out  of  doors 
and  look  around  at  the  beautiful  world. 
And  they  find  all  the  world  seems  to  be 
waking  and  coming  out  in  bright  new 
Spring  dresses.  Their  own  dresses  seem 
to  grow  more  lovely  everj^  day.  And 
their  neighbors  look  so  beautiful  and 
happy,  and  the  sunshine  is  so  bright 
that  they  say  to  each  other  many  times, 
"  Could  there  ever  before  have  been  any- 
thing so  beautiful  and  full  of  joy  ?"  And 
they  call  to  some  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  not  waked  up,  to  hurry 
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and  get  on  their  new  dresses,  and  come 
out  and  see  how  beautiful  and  full  is 
the  world  above  and  around  them. 

When  the 
story  is  done 
the  teacher 
asks,  "Who 
are  these 
queer  little 
people  ?  I'll 
show  you  some  of  them."  Brown  seeds 
are  then  shown  and  discussed,  the 
children  discovering  the  different  things 
referred  to  in  the  story.  We  classify 
seeds  and  put  them  on  damp  cotton,  that 
we  may  watch  them  throw  off  their 
brown  night-dresses  and  put  on  their 
beautiful  green  ones.  The  children  are 
now  ready  for  the  song.  No.  69,  Miss 
Smith's  ' '  Songs  for  Little  Children. ' '  It 
is  changed  slightly  to  suit  our  thought. 

"  To  the  great  brown  bed 

Where  the  flowers  sleep, 

Came  the  rain  with  its  tap,  tap,  tap, 

And   whispered,  '  Violet,  snowdrop  and 

rose. 
Your  pretty  eyes  you  must  now  unclose, 
From  your  long,  long  Winter  nap,' 
Said  the  rain,  with  its  tap,  tap,  tap." 

A  day  or  two  later  we  have  one  verse 

of  the  Spring  Song  No.  13,  Miss  Smith's 

' '  Songs  for  Little  Children , ' '  also  changed 

a  little  : 

"Awake,  says  the  Sunshine,  'tis  time 
to  get  up  ; 

Awake,  pretty  daisy,  and  sweet  butter- 
cup. 

Why,  you've  been  sleeping  the  whole 
Winter   night, 

Awake,  and  come  out  in  the  sunshine  so 
bright." 

On  the  table,  we  have  an  Easter  lily; 
hyacinths,  jonquils,  daffodils,  and 
other    Easter    flowers,    which    we    have 
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been  watching  as  they  come  out.  The 
children  see  that  all  of  them  have  six 
points.  We  intend  to  make  a  flower  bed 
for  Easter  flowers,  so  we  decide  we 
will  make  it  the  same  shape  as  the 
flowers.  We  take  six  one-inch  sticks  for 
the  center,  and  make  it  as  nearly  like  a 
ring  as  possible.  This,  of  course,  results 
in  a  hexagon.  With  two-inch  sticks  we 
make  the  six  points  around  the  center. 
We  place  the  seed  lentils  to  show  where 
we  mean  to  plant  our  flowers.  One  is 
placed  at  the  center,  one  at  each  angle  of 
the  hexagon,  one  between  each  of  these 
and  the  center, 
and  then  one  at 
each  point  of  the 
star.  The  chil- 
dren place  the 
others  according 
to  their  own 
ideas.  If  one  is 
not  symmetrical, 
we  see  how  we 
can  make  it  look  better.  The  result 
is  like  Fig.  5.  We  decide  we  will  have 
an  Easter  lily  in  the  center,  and  daffodils 
h\  the  angles  of  the  hexagon.  The  chil- 
dren may  fold  an  Easter  lily  for  this, 
and  six  daffodils  for  the  flowers  that  have 
bloomed  out  in  the  angles  of  the  hexa- 
gon. They  arrange  them  on  the  paper 
as  the  flowers  that  have  waked  up  and 
come  out  of  the  flower  bed.  To  make 
these  flowers,  we  fold  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle of  folding  paper  in  half  from  apex 
to  base.  Open  out  and  fold  in  half  from 
another  apex  to  base.  This  is  done  to 
find  the  center.  Each  corner  of  the  tri- 
angle is  folded  up  to  this  center.  The 
aper  is  then  turned  over.  This  gives  a 
plain  hexagon.  The  three  folded  edges 
are  folded  up  to  the  center,  allowing  the 
points  from  the  other  side  to  come  out. 
With    colored    pencils    they    draw    the 


stems  as  in  Fig.  6.  Next  we  take  up 
similar  work  with  trees  awakening  and 
putting  on  their  new  leaves. 

On  the  circle  we  have  the  children  try 
different  ways  of  making  seeds.  They 
fold    themselves    up   in   a  position  from 


which  they  can  easily  rise.  One  child 
arranges  them  in  a  bed.  Here  again  the 
point  of  symmetry  is  made.  Other  chil- 
dren are  to  be  sunbeams  to  awaken  the 
sleeping  seeds.  We  have  the  same  mu- 
sic as  before  for  sunbeams.  The  little 
seeds  begin  to  awaken  very  slowly,  and 
gradually    unfold,  coming    up    on    their 
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knees  with  their  hands  uplifted,  for  the 
flowers  opening  out.  During  this  last 
movement  we  sing  the  Easter  Song,  No. 
14  in  Miss  Smith's  "Songs  for  lyittle 
Children,"  with  changes  necessar}'  for  a 
circle  game. 

'  'The  little  flowers  come  from  the  ground, 
At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time, 

They  raise  their  heads  and  look  around. 
At  happy  Easter  time. 
And  ever}'  little  flower  doth  saj-, 

'Be  glad  and  full  of  joy  to-day  ! 

For  all  that  sleep  shall  wake  again. 

And  spend  a  long,  glad  Easter  day.'  " 

Another  day  the  raindrops  are  added, 
children  running  softly  to  the  sleeping 
seeds  and  tapping  for  them  to  wake  up. 
This  is  accompanied  by  music  suitable 
to  the  thought  of  tapping  softly.  After 
this  we  have  our  Easter  Song. 

The  Moth. — Our  next  topic  of  conver- 
sation and  story  is  the  awakening  of  the 
moth  from  the  cocoon.  We  have  several 
cocoons  which  the  children  look  at  care- 
fully. We  find  it  is  a  funny,  little, 
brown  houlse  in  which  is  an  odd  little 
person  fast  asleep.  They  are  interested 
to  hear  more  about  this  little  person  who 
has  been  asleep  all  the  cold  Winter.  They 
are  told  that  it  was  a  caterpillar  crawling 
around  on  the  trees  last  Fall.  One  day 
it  set  to  work  and  spun  itself  this  little, 
brown  house  with  a  bed  and  a  warm 
blanket  in  it.  Then  it  covered  itself  up 
warm,  and  went  fast  asleep,  till  its  new 
dress  should  be  ready.  All  Winter  long 
it  slept  in  its  comfortable  bed.  At  last, 
one  day  its  beautiful  new  dress  was 
all  ready,  and  it  waked  up  and  laid  aside 
its  brown  nightgown,  and  came  out  of 
its  dark  house  into  the  bright,  sunshinj^ 
Spring  world.  The  flowers  were  all  in 
bloom,  and  the  birds  were  singing  for  joj' 
because  everybody  was  waking  up.   And 


the  caterpillar  looked  around  at  all  the 
beautiful  things.  Then  it  looked  at  its 
own  clothes,  and  saw  the  most  beautiful 
thing  of  all.  Its  new  dress  was  two 
spreading  wings  of  the  prettiest  colors. 
Then  it  knew  it  would  never  have  to 
crawl  an}'  more,  but  could  lift  its  won- 
derful wings  and  flj'  avvaj'  to  the  lovely 
flowers,  and  among  the  trees,  and  out 
into  the  air,  everj' where  ju.st  like  the 
birds. 

For  the  younger  children,  with  the 
First  Gift,  we  have  a  play  with  our  hands 
together  over  the  bright-colored  balls  for 
cocoons.  We  let  them  sway  in  the  wind, 
sleeping  through  the  Winter.  When  the 
warm,  Spring  sun  and  rain  come,  the 
moth  awakens  and  comes  out  of  the  co- 
coon, and  flies  around  among  the  flowers. 
One  hand  can  represent  these. 

At  another  table,  the  older  children 
are  making  a  bed  of  flowers  to  which  the 
awakened  moths  may  fly.  They  use 
cutting  paper  squares  of  a  suitable  color. 
This  is  folded  two  opposite  corners  to- 
gether, then  the  other  two  are  folded. 
This  is  opened  out,  and  the  white  side 
turned  up.  The  four  corners  are  folded 
to  the  center.  This  is  turned  over  on  the 
other  side,  making  a  plain  red  square. 
The  corners  of  this  are  folded  up  to  the 
center.  This  is  opened  out  to  the  orig- 
inal square.  The  red  side  is  turned  up, 
and  the  middle  of  all  the  edges  are  made 
to  touch  each  other  in  the  center.  The 
corners  of  the  large  square  will  make 
inch  squares  when  folded  down  to  the 
center.  This  makes  four  small,  white 
squares  on  top.  The  corners  of  these 
squares  which  are  at  the  center  of  the 
larger  square,  are  folded  back  to  their 
opposite  corners.  The  last  fold  is  made 
as  in  Fig.  7,  b}'  folding  the  side  corners 
under.  This  leaves  a  white  background 
to  bring  out  the  shape  and  symmetr}-  of 
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the  flowers.  Five  forms  are  made  and 
arranged  in  the  flower  bed,  four  around 
a  center  one,  this  also  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  flower.  The  moth  wings  are 
made  from  two-inch  squares.  Two  oppo- 
site corners  are  folded  together,  then  the 
two  acute  angles  are  folded  together, 
making  a  small  right-angled  triangle. 
The  right  angle  is  folded  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  base.  Then  this  is  un- 
folded, leaving  a  crease.  The  right 
angle  is  folded  down  to  the  middle  of 
this  crease.  Paste  is  put  onlj'  on  this 
point  folded  down,  thus  keeping  the 
wings  from  looking  so  flat.  The  moths 
are  arranged  around  the  flower  bed  as  in 
Fig.  7,  the  children  drawing  the  bodies. 
This  occupation  is  to  decorate  our  room. 
So  the  table  is  divided  up,  each  child  do- 
ing his  part  toward  the  whole. 

On  the  circle,  the  children  represent 
cocoons,  curling  themselves  up  as  com- 
pactly as  possible.  The  sunbeams  and 
raindrops  come  down  on  them.  Gradu- 
ally they  begin  to  unfold,  and  raise  their 
arms  over  their  heads  for  the  wings  of 


the    moth   as    it    awakens.      During  this 
last  slow  movement,  we  sing — 

"Then  waken,  sleeping  butterflies. 
At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time, 
And  spread  your  golden  wings  and  rise. 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
And  these  bright  creatures  seem  to  saj', 
'  Be  glad  and  full  of  joy  to-day, 
For  all  that  sleep  shall  wake  again 
And  .spend  a  long  glad  Easter  day.'  " 

The  moths  then  fly  around  to  suitable 
rhythmical  music.  This  play  is  added 
to  the  play  of  the  seeds,  and  the  moths 
fly  around  among  the  flowers. 

The  term  butterfly  is  not  scientifically 
correct,  as  used  in  relation  to  a  cocoon, 
but  with  Free  Kindergarten  children  we 
have  not  found  it  successful  to  substitute 
the  word  ' '  moth. ' '  If  desired,  the  song, 
"The  Caterpillar,"  can  be  used:  No. 
VII,  "  Finger  Plaj-s  for  Nursery  and 
Kindergarten,"  b}^  Emilie  Poulsson. 
Patty  S.  Hill, 
Mary  D.  Hill. 

LonisviUe,  Ky. 


TEN  FROLICSOME  LAMBS. 


A  Fourth 
Children,  w^e  have  had  such  a  joyous 
time  with  the  "Frolicsome  Lambs"* 
to-day,  v/hile  we  were  at  the  circle.  Eet 
us  see  if  we  can  make  with  our  bricks 
that  which  we  did  with  our  fingers. 

First,  we  will  carefull}^  take  the  bricks 
from  the  box.  Open  the  lid  just  far 
enough  to  get  a  little  peep  at  the  blocks 
inside,  then  turn  the  box  over  with  the 
lid  down,  placing  it  on  the  table.  The 
little  lid  pulls  put  so  easily,  and  then  the 
box  lifts  off"  and  here  are  the  beautiful 
bricks, all  piled  together  like  a  little  cube. 

*Takei]  from  "The  Lambs"  in  "Nurserj*  Finger  Plays," 
by  Emilie  Poulsson.  Price  11.25.  Alice  B.  Stockham  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 


Gift  Play. 

Where  did  the  frolicsome  lambs  play  ? 

Yes,  Harry,  in  the  meadow.  See  what 
a  nice  meadow  we  can  inclose  with  our 
arms  !  That  helps  us  to  find  a  good  way 
for  making  a  fence  with  the  bricks. 
Who  can  remember  the  words  of  the 
storj',  which  tells  about  the  meadow? 

Carl  has  it : 

"  This  is  the  meadow%  where  all  the  long 
day 
Ten   little    frolicsome     lambs    are    at 
play." 

The  ten  little  lambs  are  our  fingers, 
are  n't  they  ?     Now  let  us  turn  them  into 
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real  little   workers  and  see  if  they  can 
make  the  fence  around  the  meadow. 

We  will  take  just  one  brick  from  the 
cube  and  place  it  on  the  table  on  its  long 
narrow  face,  with  its  broad  face  toward 
us,  four  inches  from  the  front  of  the  table. 

Four  is  just  as  many  as  we  have  fin- 
gers  on    one   hand.     We   will   put   our 
thumb  to  sleep  and  let  the  fingers  count 
the  squares  from  the  edge  of  the  table. 
One  square  is  just  an  inch  wide,  so  you 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  find  four  inches  from 
the  edge.  •  Another  little   brick,  we  will 
place  directly  opposite,  four  and  a  half 
inches  back.     We  all  know  how  to  find 
that.      Now,     we 
take    two    bricks, 
one  in  each  hand- 
placing  one  at  the 
right  and  the  oth- 
er  at  the   left   of 
the  first  brick  put 
on       the       table, 
touching     it     by 
two  edges  at  the 
end  ;      then     two 
more      blocks 
touching     the 
edges    of    the    opposite 
same  way. 

Let  us  turn  these  four  bricks  a  little 
toward  the  center,  that  our  meadow  may 
seem  round.  Only  two  more  bricks  and 
our  fence  is  complete  (Fig.  i). 

Now  our  fingers  are  frolicsome  lambs 
again.  Let  us  sing  a  joyous  song  while 
they  dance  in  our  new  meadow. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
frisky  lambs  love  ?  Yes,  they  eat  salt, 
and  corn-meal  and  other  good  things. 

These    are    the    measures    the     good 

farmer  brings 
Salt  in,    or  corn-meal  and   other  good 

things." 


See,  we  all  know  how  to  make  the 
measures  with  our  hands,  and  would  it 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  see  if  we  could 
make  them  with  the  bricks  ?  They  will 
not  look  just  as  the  farmer's  measures 
do,  but  after  awhile,  perhaps  we  can  find 
something  better  to  make  them  with. 

If  you  will  listen  carefully.  Miss  Edith 
will  tell  you  a  good  way  to  do  it,  and 
sometime  you  may  tell  her  your  way. 

Eet  us   take  the  three  bricks  at  the 
right  of  the  meadow  and  bring  the  ends 
at  the  left  close  enough  together  to  in- 
close an   oblong.     Now,  the  first   brick 
that  we  put  into  the  fence  we  will  place 
on  its  long  broad 
face,  touching  the 
three  other  bricks. 
This    makes    a 
kind    of  a   scoop 
with    which     the 
farmer    dips    the 
grains    from    out 
the   bins.      They 
can   also  be   used 
as  measures.  The 
other    measure  is 
made     with     the 
block    in     the      blocks  at  the  left  of  the  meadow  (Fig.  2  ). 

"This  is  the  lambkins'  own  big  water- 
trough, 
Drink, little  lambkins, and  then  scamper 
off." 

How  easy  it  is  to  make  the  water- 
trough  ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  join  the 
the  two  measures  at  the  two  open  ends. 
(Fig.   3-) 

The  lambkins  have  had  salt,  corn-meal 
and  water ;  now  what  else  do  they  need 
to  make  them  strong  and  happy  ?  Yes, 
"  hay  makes  a  very  good  dinner  indeed." 
Let  us  make  the  hayrack  with  our 
fingers.  You  have  all  done  it  many 
times. 
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"  This  is  the  rack  where  in  Winter  they 
feed  ; 
Hay  makes  a  ver>^  good  dinner  indeed. ' ' 

We  will  take  the  bricks  from  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  trough,  two  at  a  time, 
and  with  three  on  a  side,  tip  them  over 
the  bottom  of  the  trough,  resting  on  their 
short  narrow  faces.  See  what  a  good 
rack  it  makes  !     ( Fig.  4. ) 

During  the  Winter  the  lambs  need  all 
the  soft  wool  they  have  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  they  cannot  spare  anj'  for  the 
children's  cloaks  and  dresses,  but  when 
they  get  a  little  older,  their  wool  gets  so 
thick,  that  in  the  early  Summer,  the  good 
farmer  takes  some  great  big  shears  and 
cuts  it  all  oflf  to  make  into  warm  clothes 
for  the  girls  and  boys  to  wear  next  Win- 
ter. This  helps  the  sheep  to  keep  cool 
during  the  hot  Summer,  and  it  grows 
again,  so  they  never  miss  it  when  the 
cold  comes. 

We  could  make  the  shears  with  our 
blocks,  too,  if  we  tried. 

"These  are  the   big  shears  to  shear  the 
old  sheep  ; 
Dear   little   lambkins    their   soft  wool 
ma}^  keep." 

Those  were  good  shears,  Henry,  which 
you  made  with  your  fingers.  Now,  with 
the  bricks,  we  will  take  two  pairs  and  join 
them  at  the  broad  faces  and  shove  them 
together   at    the    short,    narrow    faces. 


That  makes  a  good  handle,  does  it  not  ? 
The  other  four,  joining  their  narrow, 
short  faces  and  letting  their  wide  faces 
separate,  look  just  like  a  pair  of  shears 
where  they  are  joined  to  the  handle. 
(Fig.   5-) 

After  the  sheep  are  all  sheared,  they 
must  go  into  the  barn,  with  the  double 
doors  shut  so  tight.  Here  they  will 
stay  together,  all  the  night  long.  ■  Who 
could  make  the  barn  with  their  hands  ? 
Robbie  knows  how  ;  now  let  us  all  do  it. 

"  Here  with  its  big  double  doors  shut  so 
tight. 
This  is  the  barn  where  they  all  sleep  at 
night." 

Now  we  will  make  the  barn  with  our 
blocks.  Stand  four  blocks  on  end  touch- 
ing by  their  long  narrow  faces.  Two  we 
will  place  one-half  inch  in  front  of  these 
to  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  sheep. 
Two  more  w^e  will  stand  on  end,  one  on 
each  side  of  these  double  doors  to  make 
the  side  of  the  barn.  The  other  two 
blocks,  joined  by  their  narrow,  short 
faces,  make  a  nice  roof  which  we  will 
place  on  top.      (Fig.  6.) 

You  all  know  the  easiest  way  to  build 
the  cube  again  from  these  big  double 
doors. 

Some  time  we  will  all  play  the  game, 
children,  and  then  you  may  tell  Miss 
Edith  how  to  make  the  different  things 
which  little  sheep  need  and  love. 


THE  WOODS  IN  MARCH. 


The  woods  are  still  sleeping. 
But  grass  is  a-peeping 

Out  from  under  the  snow  ; 
The  swallows  are  coming, 
The  bees  are  a-humming, 

The  sap  has  begun  to  flow. 


The  buds  that  were  hidden 
In  brown  coats  are  bidden 

To  break  and  let  the  world  know 
The  Ice  King  is  quaking 
And  Springtime  is  breaking, 

For  sap  has  begun  to  flow. 

A.  H. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THEOLOGY. 


The  universe  is  the  objectivized  expres- 
sion of  God.      Man  is  a  microcosm. 

Back  of  the  apparent  is  the  real.  '  'God 
is  Spirit,"  the  life  of  life,  the  truth  of 
truth,  the  love  of  love,  "the  principle  of 
principles."  Matter  is  the  manifestation 
of  spirit;  God  is  in  nature,  and  not  out- 
side of  it;  and  hence,  nature  is  one. 
The  laws  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
are  but  the  under  and  upper  sides  of  the 
same  thing. 

Man  is  the  nexus;  in  him  the  higher 
and  the  lower  come  together.  His  body 
is  formed  from  the  mineral  world  and 
has  in  it  the  substances  that  go  to  make 
the  earth  and  the  sun  and  the  far-off 
stars.  He  has  a  physical  life  in  common 
with  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
and  is  warmed  and  fed  from  the  same 
sources. 

In  man,  life  comes  not  only  to  sensa- 
tion, but  to  self-consciousness.  He  knows 
that  he  is;  he  knows  that  the  world  is; 
and  he  reasons  with  himself  and  asks 
what  he  is  and  why  he  is,  and  what  are 
the  relations  between  himself  and  his  en- 
vironments. Being  rational,  he  is  con- 
scious of  a  rational  order;  being  moral, 
he  is  conscious  of  a  moral  order,  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  the  "ought  and  ought 
not,"  and  knowing  these  in  the  deeper 
sense  of  becoming,  he  knows  God. 

The  senses  are  the  media  of  com- 
munication between  the  self  and  the  not- 
self;  through  them  the  subjective  has  cor- 
respondence with  the  objective;  through 
sense  perception  the  mind  knows  matter 
— becomes  cognizant  of  sight,  sound, 
tastes  and  odors.  And  the  mind  not 
only  knows  the  sensations,  but  it  knows 
the  things  that  cause  these  sensations  ; 
not  in  the  deeper  sense  of  knowing  their 


essence,  but  still  in  the  real  sense  of 
knowing  that  they  are. 

From  such  facts  and  reflections  as 
these,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  are  two  forms 
of  knowledge;  the  perceptive  and  the  re- 
flective; and  that  corresponding  to  these 
there  are  two  forms  of  teaching.  The 
first  is  through  the  senses,  or  by  object 
lessons;  the  second  is  that  in  which  the 
mind  is  taught  to  think  about  the  things 
thus  learned. 

In  the  order  of  nature,  the  acquisitive 
period  precedes  the  reflective;  and  in 
many  cases,  if  not  indeed  in  most,  the 
mind  never,  or  until  the  later  years  of 
life,  passes  be3'ond  the  first.  A  few  such 
necessary  facts  as  the  names  and  uses  of 
things  are  learned;  just  enough  to  get 
through  the  world,  and  to  minister  to  the 
near  needs  of  a  sense-life. 

But  "man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone";  the  senses  are  not  ultimate  in 
themselves,  but  a  means  to  the  higher 
ends  of  the  mind  life;  and  these  again 
should  minister  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
All  this  outer  sense-reasoning  by  which 
man  obtains  the  mastery  over  nature, 
and  all  the  hurry  and  work  of  the  world 
in  producing  and  buying  and  selling, 
should  be  a  transactional  life  of  right- 
eousness in  which  the  principles  of  truth 
and  justice  and  love  and  mercy  are  trans- 
lated from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 

But  to  realize  this  noble  end,  all  teach- 
ing should  be  from  the  inner  and  central 
standpoints  of  life,  of  reason,  of  spirit; 
for  from  these  alone  can  be  formed  the 
unity  of  things,  and  hence  their  related 
and  higher  uses  be  understood  and  felt 
in  all  their  power.  Standing  at  the 
centers,   the  mind    moves  out  naturally 
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along  the  ways  of  life  and  thought;  God 
is  nearer  than  all  else,  and  more  real,  for 
he  is  in  the  mind  and  the  heart,  in  reason 
and  conscience,  and  in  all  nature.  Na- 
ture is  one;  man  is  conditioned  in  the 
under  and  the  upper,  and  his  path  of 
progress  is  and  must  be  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  from  the  basilar  to  the 
supernal.  And  the  child  mind  may  be 
and  should  be  planted  as  it  were  in  these 
centers  of  being;  not  by  the  process  of 
of  abstract  reasonings,  but  in  the 
divine  and  natural  order  and  method 
of  development. 

The  object-lesson  form  of  teaching  has 
had  its  natural  and  necessary  place  in 
the  child-period  of  all  religions;  but  not 
being  deeply  centered  in  the  life  idea  the 
outward  movement  has  led  to  a  formal- 
ism in  which  the  reality  has  been  almost 
lost.  This  was  true  of  Judaism;  and  has 
been  hardly  less  so  of  Latin  Christianity, 
which  in  its  appeal  to  the  senses  has  be- 
come largely  objectivized  and  material- 
ized, not  only  in  its  form  of  worship,  but  in 
its  central  theology.  Moving  away  from 
and  losing  the  clear  conception  and  con- 
sciousness of  life,  it  has  relied  more  upon 
the  outer  than  the  inner  evidences  of 
truth;  has  looked  more  to  the  miraculous 


than  the  orderly  in  nature;  has  placed 
authority  in  the  past,  in  councils  or 
books;  rather  than  in  the  living  reason 
and  conscience  of  the  present.  And 
hence  naturally  enough  the  debates  and 
doubts  have  been  about  the  forms,  rather 
than  the  essentials  of  religion;  about 
creeds,  rather  than  conduct  and  life. 

One  party  has  found  the  seat  of  author- 
ity in  the  church;  the  other  has  found  it 
in  the  Bible.  The  church  party  has  had 
all  and  more  than  all  it  could  do  in  try- 
ing to  explain  the  conflicting  decisions 
of  its  councils,  and  the  book  party  has 
fared  no  better  in  trying  to  maintain  its 
doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration. 

The  fault  and  the  weakness  of  theology 
and  of  preaching  have  been  in  their  ex- 
ternality; in  standing  on  the  outside  and 
founding  a  system,  instead  of  standing 
on  the  inside  and  unfolding  a  life;  build- 
ing by  accretion,  rather  than  growing  by 
evolution.  The  Kindergarten  method,  be- 
ginning as  it  does  with  the  new  life  of  the 
world,  will  be  most  effective  in  correct- 
ing these  old  and  time-rooted  mistakes 
and  errors,  and  in  restoring  religion  to 
its  natural  place  and  power  in  the  social 
and  moral  order.  H.  W.  Thomas. 

Chicago. 


PRIMARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Appucation  of  Kindergarten  Principles. — Easter. — VI. 

appearance  stands  to  him  for  the  truth 
of  all  truths,  there  is  no  real  death,  only 
change. 

Richter  says  of  children,  "  Eife  meets 
them  on  every  side,  they  can  not  com- 
prehend death  or  anything  dead  ;  there- 
fore the  happy  beings,  animating  every- 
thing, surround  themselves  only  with 
life,  hence  it  is,  they  sa}' — the  lights  have 
covered  themselves  up  and  gone  to  bed  ; 
the  Spring  has  dressed  itself." 


"  Behold  I  will  .send  my  messenger 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me. ' ' 

"Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Eord  is  risen 
upon  thee." 

"behold    I    MAKE    ALL    THINGS    NEW." 

A  little  child  is  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  things,  so  that  a  deep  truth  in  its  sim- 
plicity is  easily  felt  by  him.  When  he 
says  the  flowers  have  gone  to  sleep,  the 
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To  preserve  this  child-faith  and  develop 
t  into  clear  insight  is  the  office  of  wise 
training.  Therefore  in  the  Springtime, 
when  nature  throws  off  its  somber  hue 
and  robes  itself  in  beauty,  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity naturally  arises  to  help  the  little 
one  to  a  true  conception  of  what  is  called 
death  ;  to  rob  it  of  materialism  and  the 
ignorant  darkness  which  too  often  is 
allowed  to  becloud  the  sunlit  soul  of 
the  child. 

Death  is  not  a  subject  to  be  often 
treated.  Yet  since  unfortunately  it  comes 
to  most  homes  and  too  rarely  is  the  little 
one  tenderly  and  intelligently  helped  to 
the  underlying  truth  of  this  phenomenon 
the  appearance  of  which  is  such  a  con- 
tradiction to  childhood's  feeling  of  joy 
and  life,  it  may  be  a  shock  and  horror  to 
him  and  he  be  started  on  a  road  of  error 
and  unbelief— therefore  is  it  well  to  help 
him  to  view  it  in  the  true  way. 

FIRST    SUNDAY. 

To-day  while  singing  the  greeting 
song,  the  children  come  as  usual  to 
shake  hands  with  Miss  Jessie,  then  when 
seated,  forming  the  ring,  they  repeat  the 
last  stanza,  join  and  shake  hands  for 
good  morning.  This  is  only  a  little  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  community 
feeling.  After  the  prayer,  introductory 
songs  and  reading  of  the  envelopes, 
"Children,"  says  Miss  Jessie,  "  do  you 
know  whether  Our  Father  has  many 
helpers  in  all  the  great  work  there  is  to 
be  done?"  Quick  reply,  "Yes."  "Who 
can  tell  me  some  of  them  ?  "  "  The  sun- 
beams, the  raindrops."  "How  do  they 
help?"  Jennings  replies,  "The  rain- 
drops give  a  drink  to  the  flowers  and 
trees  and  the  sun  makes  them  grow." 

'  'Yes  and  the  wind  is  a  big  helper  too, ' ' 
adds  Miss  Jessie,  "but  all  these  helpers 
are  not  always  the  same;  sometimes  they 


are  very  warm  and  sometimes  not  so 
warm  and  even  very  cold.  How  is  the 
wind  now  ?  Yes,  cold.  How  is  the  rain  ? 
Yes,  so  cold  it  becomes  snow.  The  sun 
is  always  warm,  but  can  you  tell  when  it 
is  warmer  than  it  is  now  ?  Indeed  in  the 
Summer  very  much  warmer.  The}-  do 
one  kind  of  work  when  they  are  warm 
and  another  kind  when  they  are  cold, 
and  they  have  a  different  story  to  tell. 

' '  What  have  we  when  the  raindrops 
and  the  wind  are  cold,  and  the  sun  not 
so  w^arm  ?" 

"  Cold  weather,  ice,  snow,  bare  trees 
and  Winter." 

"As  thej^  begin  to  get  warmer  what 
do  these  workers  or  messengers  tell?" 

"  Warm  weather  is  coming." 

' '  There  is  a  big  brown  house  where 
the  messengers  go  and  call  all  the  little 
things  inside  to  come  out,  to  put  on  their 
prettiest  dresses  and  come  play  with  them. 

"After  awhile  the  little  things  peep  out 
and  find  the  sunbeams  so  warm  and  gen- 
tle, and  the  raindrops  too,  and  the  gentle 
wind,  all  so  happy — then  they  throw  off 
the  old  dress  entirely  and  begin  to  grow 
a  beautiful  one  like  some  of  the  colors  of 
the  sunbeams.  Do  j^ou  know  what  is 
this  big  brown  house,  and  who  are  the 
little  things  which  live   in   it?" 

Harvey  answers,  ' '  The  earth  and  the 
seeds." 

"  You  ma}'  bring  a  picture  of  the  rain- 
drops or  sunbeams  taking  hands  and 
coming  to  the  brown  house  to  tell  the 
seeds  to  come  out." 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

This  morning  Miss  Jessie  thinks  the  chil- 
dren are  now  sufficiently  unconscious  of 
self  to  be  led  to  even  more  reverence  in 
their  prayer,  by  having  them  take  a  more 
reverent  attitude.  She  thinks  that  kneel- 
ing, if  done   simply  and    unconsciously. 
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is  the  best  position  of  body  to  call  forth 
the  devotional  feeling.  Besides,  she  can 
thus  closel)^  draw  the  children  about  her 
and  the  praj-er  can  be  more  united  and 
impressive.  It  would  not  have  been 
wise  to  have  tried  this  till  the  children 
are  self-controlled.  She  says  to  the 
children  she  would  like  to  have  them  all 
close  together  this  morning  to  thank  Our 
Father,  so  she  will  tell  them  one  at  a 
time  to  come  to  her.  The  piano  plays 
soothingly  and  softly  while  she  beckons 
first  to  the  little  ones  and  has  them  kneel 
about  her,  next  the  larger  ones. 

All  this  without  a  word,  and  with  a 
ver3^  quiet  manner.  The  children  are  so 
impressed  bj'  her  manner  and  the  music 
that  they  kneel  quietly  and  wait  till  all 
are  gathered,  then  they  follow  Miss  Jessie 
who  closes  her  e3'es  and  folds  her  hands. 
While  the  last  ones  are  kneeling  the 
music  merges  into  the  morning  prayer, 
and  it  is  sung. 

After  the  pra3'er  they  return  to  their 
places  quietly,  responding  to  the  soft, 
gentle  harmony  from  the  piano  again. 

Next  follows  the  greeting  song,  then 
the  envelopes  are  gathered  b}'  one  child, 
and  the  many  expressions  of  the  children 
are  heard  and  sympathized  with.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  the  little  ones  so  full  of 
the  week's  work.  One  little  four-year- 
old  is  so  enthusiastic  he  can  not  refrain 
from  running  across  the  room  to  Miss 
Jessie  and  with  earnest,  upturned  face, 
exclaiming.  "Oh,  Miss  Jessie,I  am  going 
to  work  so  hard  next  week  !" 

This  is  not  repentance,  called  forth  by 
any  past  omission,  for  his  envelope  is 
full  of  what  he  has  been  doing.  It  is 
only  the  past  enjoyment  urging  him  to 
desire  more. 

Miss  Jessie  takes  the  little  face  be- 
tween her  hands  and  as  earnestly  an- 
swers, "  lam  so  glad,  George." 


Miss  Jessie  asks,  "Children,  when 
mamma  wants  us  to  do  something  for 
her,  is  that  work  ?  "  "  No,"  they  reply. 
"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  One  boy  says,  "  It 
is  play  work. ' ' 

By  the.se  little  natural  and  easy  con- 
versations each  Sunday,  Miss  Jessie  is 
gradually  developing  the  true  idea  and 
habit  of  work  in  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
these  little  ones. 

The  opening  exercises  are  alwa3'S  so 
interesting  and  happy,  she  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  bring  them  to  an  end,  so  as  to 
reach  the  new  point  for  the  day. 

The  children  are  allowed  to  show  the 
pictures  the}'  have  brought,  one  at  a 
time.  The  pictures  represent  the  rain 
coming  down  on  the  bare  earth  and 
trees,  while  in  others  the  sun  is  brightly 
shining,  still  others  where  buds  are 
opening. 

The  question  is  raised,  Can  we  tell 
whether  that  is  Spring  rain  and  sunshine? 
The  children  answer,  "  No  ;  it  maj'  be 
cold."  "What  do  these  pictures  tell?" 
(Holding  up  the  Spring  pictures.)  "  Yes, 
that  the  rain  and  sunshine  have  been 
warm  there."  "What  else  besides  the 
little  things  in  the  brown  house  do  the 
Spring  rain  and  wind  and  sunshine  speak 
to  ?  Yes,  the  trees.  I  have  brought 
some  twigs  from  the  trees  for  our  room, 
to  see  if  here  where  the  fire  will  warm 
the  air  and  help  the  sunshine,  and  the 
water,  too,  will  be  warmer,  the}^  will  be- 
gin to  bud,  and  put  on  their  Spring 
dress."  The  children  are  pleased  over 
this,  and  the  twigs  are  placed  in  water 
and  put  in  the  window  to  await 
the  results. 

' '  There  are  some  other  brown  houses 
that  are  verj-  small,  which  the  Spring 
sun,  rain  and  wind  warm  and  play 
around,  calling  to  the  little  one  inside  to 
come  out.     You  don't  know  ?    See  here. " 
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She  holds  up  a  brown   cocoon.      "Have 
you  ever  seen  one  of  these  ? ' ' 

''O,  yes,"  is  the  reply,  while  they  point 
to  the  "workers'  corner."  "This  is 
made,  as  you  know,  by  a  worker,  but  I 
have  not  told  you  much  about  him,  have 
I?  Then  I  will  now.  This  worker 
crawls  around  in  the  Summer  on  the 
trees,  and  eats  a  great  deal.  When  he 
gets  very  fat,  he  begins  to  spin  a  house 
all  around  himself.  He  will  stay  in  his 
house  till  Spring,  when  Our  Father  sends 
his  messengers,  the  warm  rain,  air  and 
wind,  to  tell  him  to  come  out — and  when 
he  does,  oh,  he  will  look  very  different, 
he  will  be  so  beautiful.  I  saw  the  little 
worker  inside  make  this  one.  I  had  him 
in  this  box  and  I  watched  him  make 
hishomeanditwas  very  wonderful.  The 
house  is  called  a  cocoon,  and  the  worker 
is  a  big,  green  caterpillar.  When  he 
comes  out  he  will  have  a  new  coat  and 
beautiful  wings  and  his  name  will 
be  moth.  When  he  was  a  worm,  he 
crawled  ;  when  he  is  a  moth,  he  will  fly !  " 

The  children  are  full  of  wonder  and  ask 
many  questions. 

The  cocoon  is  placed  with  the  twigs  in 
the  window,  to  wait"^  for  the  call  of  the 
messengers. 

' '  You  may  hunt  to  see  whether  you 
can  find  any  of  these  cocoons.  There 
are  many  little  ones  hanging  on  the  trees 
in  my  yard." 

THIRD  SUNDAY. 

The  children  have  found  and  brought 
cocoons.  They  gather  as  usual  about 
Miss  Jessie  for  their  happy  talk.  "Do 
you  know,"  begins  Miss  Jessie,  "whether 
the  sunbeams,  raindrops,  and  the  wind 
are  getting  any  warmer  ? ' '  Some  say 
"  yes,"  others  "  no."  "  I  can  tell  you 
they  are;  Winter  is  almost  over,  and  they 
will  soon  be  telling  everything  to  ari.se. 


When  warm  they  come  with  a  Spring 
message,  when  cold  with  a  Winter  mes- 
sage. Anything  which  brings  news,  or 
letters,  or  notes  is  called  a  messenger. 
Yes,  there  are  the  messenger  boys  who 
carry  letters  and  important  news.  So 
are  the  sun,  rain  and  wind  messengers, 
and  they  tell  when  it  is  time  for  all 
things  to  get  dressed.  Whose  mes- 
sengers are  they  ?  True,  Our  Heavenly 
Father's.  And  what  is  the  message 
they  bring  ?  " 

"To  get  dressed." 

"About  the  time  these  messengers  are 
giving  these  messages  we  have  a  day 
called  Easter.  We  have  Easter  day 
every  year,  just  as  we  have  Christmas 
day  every  year,  and  both  days  tell  about 
the  same  person.  Do  you  know  who  it 
is  they  tell  of? 

"  On  Christmas  day  the  Christ  Child 
came  to  us — and  Easter  day,  do  you 
know  what  happened  ?  He  left  us  and 
went  to  Our  Father.  He  arose  and  went 
to  heaven,  just  as  the  messengers  were 
telling  everything  else  to  rise. 

"And  that  day  he  went  away  is  called 
Easter.  Do  you  know  next  Sunday  will 
be  that  day  ?  Shall  I  sing  you  this 
story  ? 

"The  little  flowers  come  from  the  ground 

At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time. 
They  raise  their  heads  and  look  around 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
And  every  little  bud  doth  say, 
Good  people  bless  this  holy  day, 
For  Christ  is  risen,  the  angels  say, 
On  holy,  happy  Easter  day. 

"  Arise  then,  happy  little  one, 
At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time. 

Unfold  your  bright  wings  in  the  sun 
At  happy  Easter  time. 

While  all  the  joyful  creatures  say. 

Good  people  bless  this  holy  day, 
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For  Christ  is  risen,  the  angels  say, 

On  holy,  happy  Easter  day." 

— Eleanore   Smith's    "  Songs  for   Little 

Children.'" 

Miss  Jessie  holds  for  them  to  see,  an 
Easter  card  (one  of  the  Bible  Cards  of 
the  Chicago  Free  K.  G.  Association). 
The  picture  is  an  open  window  with  an 
Easter  lily  growing  in  a  pot  on  the  broad 
sill — also  a  cocoon  Ijang  there  and  a 
moth  flying  off  from  it. 

It    is    beautifully    suggestive  of    the 


Easter  idea.  Around  this  picture  is  a 
pretty  border  which  may  be  sewed  in 
any  colored  worsted.  The  children  talk 
of  the  lily  and  of  the  moth  leaving  the 
little  house,  and  are  more  charmed  than 
ever  when  told  that  each  is  to  have  a 
card  to  take  home.  The  border  is  to  be 
sewed  during  the  week  and  to  be  brought 
next  Sunday  for  Miss  Jessie  to  see — then 
to  be  given  to  any  one  they  choose.  Di- 
rections are  written  on  the  back  of  each 
card,  explaining  to  the  mothers.  The 
child   appointed    to   bring  flowers    next 


Sunday,  is  to  bring  Easter  lilies,  and  all 
who  wish  may  bring  growing  plants  for 
the  room. 

EASTER  SUNDAY. 

Miss  Jessie's  heart  is  full  of  love,  hope 
and  gladness  to-day,  because  to  her  every 
seed,  every  cocoon,  every  budding  tree  is 
breathing  the  universal  and  eternal  truth, 
there  is  no  end  ;  that  every  seeming  end 
is  but  the  beginning  of  more  and  fuller, 
deeper  life.  With  the  light  and  love  of 
this  great  truth  she  wishes  to  surround 
the  children  in  the  simplest  way  ;  the 
reality  of  it  to  be  felt,  not  formulated  into 
doctrine.  The  emotions  are  to  be  touched 
with  the  thought  that  everything  has 
before  it  the  opportunity  of  a  still  larger, 
sweeter,  more  beautiful  life,  so  that  when 
they  look  at  nature,  it  shall  speak  to 
them  of  goodness  and  happiness,  and  lead 
eventually  to  aspirations  for  growth  and 
development,  that  is,  to  follow  the  law 
of  all  life. 

On  this  Ea.ster  morning  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  brighter,  the  faces  of  the 
flowers  or  those  of  the  children.  The 
plants  are  placed  on  the  table  and  in  the. 
windows  ;  the  effect  is  beautiful.  Miss 
Jessie  calls  attention  to  the  lovely  dresses 
the  flowers  have  come  out  in  ;  how  sweet 
it  is  to  come  into  the  sunlight  and  to  be 
lovingly  waved  about  and  played  with 
by  the  gentle  Spring  wind,  and  to  be 
softly  patted  by  the  raindrops.  The 
prayer  follows,  then  the  song,  "All  things 
bright  and  beautiful,"  (see  Nov.  article). 

"I  have  a  letter  about  the  new  dresses 
of  the  flowers,  which  I  will  read  to  you. 
'  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.' 

"Our  Father  makes  new  things  at  many 
times,  but  when  does  he  make  most  new 
things  ?     In  the  Springtime. 

' '  Now  if  you  will  come  close  to  me, 
I  will  tell  you  a  beautiful  story  about 
ourselves.     (Holding  up  a  large  picture 
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of  a  cocoon  and  a  beautiful  moth.)  What 
do  you  see?  Yes,  the  moth  has  arisen 
from  his  house  and  is  flying  about.  Now 
listen  quietly  for  I  shall  talk  very  softly. 
Some  day  Our  Father  will  send  a  mes- 
senger to  us.  It  will  not  be  the  rain,  nor 
the  sun,  nor  the  wind — it  will  be  a  mes- 
senger whom  we  can  not  see,  but  whom 
we  can  hear.  And  he  will  say  to  us, 
'Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come.' 
And  we  will  rise  and  go  to  a  beautiful 
place  to  live  where  the  Christ  Child  went, 
and  that  place  we  call  Heaven.  Christ 
has  said,  the  more  love  we  have  to  take 
with  us,  the  more  beautiful  will  be  our 
dress  there,  and  the  people  with  little 
love  will  have  a  very  poor  dress.  When 
an}'  person  dies,  that  person  has  gone  to 
this  other  home,  to  Our  Father,  and  all 
that  is  left  is  the  dress,  their  body   the}- 


wore — and  that  we  lay  away,  for  it  is  no 
longer  needed.  Now  I  want  all  of  us  to 
have  the  most  beautiful  dress  there,  more 
beautiful  than  the  flower  or  the  moth. 
And  that  is  why  we  are  loving  30  much, 
trying  to  have  as  much  love  as  the  Christ 
Child,  who  had  more  than  anyone  but 
Our  Heavenly  Father.  Here  is  our 
Easter  letter  in  this  Easter  envelope, 
and  it  is  something  like  what  the  mes- 
senger will  sa}'  to  us — 'Arise,  shine,  for 
thy  light  is  come  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee.'' 

"  Is  n't  that  a  beautiful  letter?  You 
may  tell  it  to  me.  The  other  is,  'Behold 
I  make  all  things  nezv. ' 

"You  maj'  give  away  your  letter  and 
the  card,  if  yo^x  wish,  and  so  make  j'our 
love  grow."  Anna  E.  Bryan. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


KINDERGARTEN  MANAGEMENT  AND  -METHODS. 


V. — Humor  in  the  Kindergarten. 


An  earnest  Kindergartner,  in  love  with 
*her  calling,  can  never  for  a  moment  over- 
estimate the  seriousness  of  the  training  of 
little  children.  Daily  .sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  well-being  grows  upon 
her;  dail}'  does  she  see  the  beginnings  of 
good  habits,  or  the  weakening  of  bad  ones; 
dail}-  she  recognizes  that  grave  indeed  is 
the  task  of  character-forming  which  she 
has  chosen  for  herself.  At  all  times  does 
the  conscientious  Kindergartner  impress 
this  one  thing  upon  observing  on-lookers 
— that  al)Ove  all,  she  sets  the  proper  value 
upon  the  character  of  her  work. 

A  true  teacher  feels  the  .seriousness  of 
educating  childhood,  and  that  is  always 
the  first  quality  to  be  tested  in  an  edu- 
cator; but  to  feel  it  in  the  right  wa)',  to 
maintain  the  proportion  and  relative  value 
is  of  even  greater  importance.   We  should 


distinctly  feel  that  while  seriousness  is 
imperative  upon  the  Kindergartner,  it 
shall  not  be  the  aspect  which  she  turns 
toward  the  children.  To  them  the  ends 
and  aims  are  at  best  but  dimly  visible; 
therefore  the  means  should  be  full  of 
good  cheer. 

Shall  we  not  while  developing  the  five 
physical  senses,  develop  also  that  potent 
mental  and  moral  sixth  sense,  which  we 
call  humor  ?  Kindergartners  find  it  to  be 
one  of  the  happiest  factors  for  reaching 
and  holding  their  children.  But  it  must 
always  be  kept  delicate,  and  yet  in  its  re- 
finement lo.se  nothing  of  the  keenness  or 
quickness,  that  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained  through  its  discreet  use. 

Every  illustration  that  falls  under  our 
notice  of  the  effect  upon  children  of  a 
humorous  turn   to  a  trying  moment,  be- 
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comes  a  special  pleader  for  humor  in  the 
Kindergarten.  Can  one  ask,  for  instance, 
for  a  more  subtle  restorer  of  ruffled  tem- 
per than  it  proves  itself  in  the  following: 

The  children  had  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room  for  games,  while  one 
little  girl,  proud  keeper  of  the  tables 
for  the  morning,  was  collecting  interlaced 
papers — the  day's  completed  occupation. 
The  morning  was  very  windy  and  the 
window,  near  which  she  laid  her  burden, 
was  open.  No  sooner  had  she  turned 
her  back  than  a  gust  scattered  the  papers 
far  and  wide.  Cheerfully  she  picked 
them  up  and  turned  away.  Again  the 
troublesome  wind  set  her  work  at  naught. 
So  it  happened  four  times,  until  her 
bright  little  face  grew  dark  with  dis- 
couragement, and  she  was  about  to  give 
up  her  task  in  despair.  I  had  been 
watching  it  all  with  interest  and  at  last 
said,  answering  her  look  of  appeal, 
"  That  mischievous  Mr.  Wind  would  n't 
keep  his  long  fingers  away  from  those 
papers  !  He's  playing  with  you.  Now 
where  can  we  put  them  that  he  may  not 
reach  them  ?  ' ' 

Such  a  changed  little  face  !  All  smiles 
and  dimples  now.  A  very  good-humored 
game  with  Mr.  Wind,  the  playmate, 
means  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  con- 
stant and  vain  repetition  of  one's  work, 
with  all  the  fun  left  out. 

So  much  lies  in  one's  point  of  view. 
We  must  know  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  child  shall  regard  the  forces  of  nature 
as  friendly,  not  as  opposed  to  him. 

A  moment  more,  and  with  a  gay  little 
nod  of  challenge  toward  the  open  window, 
our  little  girl  had  chosen  her  coigne  of 
vantage,  and  the  papers  were  then  care- 
fully laid  away,  out  of  reach  of  the  per- 
sistently playful  wind.  Meanwhile,  her 
imagination  had  been  healthfully  stirred, 
a  lesson  in  forethought  had  been  learned. 


a  temper  was  saved  for  a  day — all  through 
the  simple  medium  of  the  most  slender  of 
slender  bits  of  humor. 

I  have  watched  children  taking  their 
first  glance  at  an  illustration  of  bird- 
houses  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  blackboard  to  eluci- 
date a  game,  song  or  story.  It  invari- 
ably interests  them.  But  when  the  Kin- 
dergartner  follows  their  first  interest  with 
the  explanation  that  it  is  "  The  street  on 
which  the  Browns  live,"*  what  ?  mar- 
vel is  the  freshening  flood  of  enthusiasm 
and  smiling  exclamation  !  It  is  de- 
lightful that  birds  should  live  on  streets, 
as  do  their  human  friends  !  In  one  swift 
moment  the  breath  of  humor  has  fanned 
a  deeper  glow  of  new  neighborl}'  feeling 
toward  the  Browns. 

The  following  verse  is  capable  of  infin- 
ite interpretations  calling  forth  delight 
from  the  children.  With  special  fervor 
they  have  acted  the  little  comedy  over 
and  over  again  without  tiring. 

Five  little  squirrels  live  up  in  a  tree  ; 
Says  the  first  little  squirrel,  "  What  do  I 

see  ?  " 
Says  the  second  little  squirrel,  "  A  boy,  I 

declare  ! ' ' 
Says  the   third  little  squirrel,  "Where, 

oh,  where?  " 
Says  the  fourth  little  squirrel,  "  P m  not 

afraid  !  " 
Says  the  fifth  little  squirrel,  "  I^et's  hide 

in  the  shade  !" 
"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  "   cry  the  boys, 
And  they  all  run  at  the  noise. 

Here  surel}^  is  a  character-study,  sim- 
ple enough  and  human  enough  for  every 
child  to  understand,  and  reproduce.   And 


*Note. — "The  Street  in  which  the  Brown's  lived,"  is 
found  in  a  collection  of  simple  stories,  called  "Bird 
Tales,"  published  by  D.  Lothrop  Company.  Boston. 
The  squirrel  sketches  may  be  found  in  "  Suggestive  Les- 
sons," by  Anna  B.  Badlour.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers, Boston,  Mass, 
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the}-  do  it  to  the  hfe.     Here  is  the  tree, 
in  the  center  of  the   ring,  although    an 
unimaginative    "grown-up"    on-looker 
might  swear  it  were  the  dr3'ad  of  the  tree, 
herself,   so   human-child  like  is  its  soft 
aspect.     Enter   five  squirrels,  who  take 
up    a    peaceful    abode    under  its  (two) 
spreading    branches,    (under   instead  of 
upon,  by  a  previous  special  arrangement, 
to  gather  fallen  nuts,  for  to  mount  might 
prove  disastrous).     Suddenl}'  an  invisi- 
ble   small  boy    startles  squirrel  Number 
One,  evidently  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe, 
who,  in  a  .state  of  most  lifelike  amaze- 
ment,   demands,    "What   do    I    see  ?" 
Upon    this.  Number  Two  issues  his  ipse 
dixit,  in  the  words,  "  A  boy,  I  declare  !" 
A   general    panic    ensues.      "Where?" 
exclaims  trembling  Three, ' '  oh,  where  !" 
But  here  Number  Four  .steps  forth,  and 
with   paws  on    hips  and    an    inimitable 
swagger,  announces   to  the  admiring  au- 
dience, "  Pvi  not  afraid  !  "     While  Five 
joins  issue  with  timid  Three  and    begs, 
"  Let's  hide  in  the  shade  !  "     Scarcely 
are  the  words  spoken,   when    comes  the 
climax,    "Hurrah!    Hurrah!"  cry    the 
boys  (a  sudden  double-hand-clap  in  the 
circle),  "and  "   (alas  for    human,   I   beg 
pardon,    squirrcl-\-\2i\\xx^),  one   and   all — 
young  and  old,  openly  timid   and  boldly 
brave — "  all  run  at  the  noise  !  " 

It  takes  long  in  the  telling,  but  in  the 
seeing,  one  wants  it  all  over  again.  The 
expres.sionle.ss  rigidity  of  the  tree,  the 
reality  of  the  unseen  boy,  presumably 
peacefully  hunting  nuts,  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  to  the  five  main  actors,  are 
all  so  delicious  !  vSo  far,  the  spectator 
has  the  humor  all  to  herself;  after  that, 
she  shares  it  with  the  children,  who,  still 
on  the  border-land  between  .squirreldom 
and  childhood,  are  absorbed  in  the  humor 
of  the  blackboard  sketches,  and  denounc- 
ing the  character  of  the  little  boaster. 


Bodies,  minds,  spirits,  stand  forth  re- 
freshed, after  such  a  wholesome  breeze 
of  humor,  which  the  Kindergartner's 
hearty  enjoyment  and  good  fellowship 
has  to  make  perfect. 

I  have  seen  a  humorous  look  on  the 
part  of  a  Kindergartner  accomplish  more 
than  any  amount  of  talking.  In  one  game, 
the  "pigeons  came  into  the  ring;"  the 
children  knew  perfectly  well  that  pigeons 
do  not  hop  like  sparrows,  but  this  time, 
one  forgot  his  ancestral  habits,  and  the 
others  followed  suit,  hopping  gailj^  into 
the  circle.  The  Kindergartner  quickl}- 
stopped  singing,  and  back  of  her  e3-es 
there  la}^  a  smile.  One  by  one,  the  chil- 
dren noticed  her  attitude,  and  dropped 
away  from  the  song,  waiting  to  see  what 
would  happen.  The  unconscious,  hop- 
ping, happy  pigeons  were  so  absorbed 
that  the}'  were  the  last  to  notice  anything 
out  of  the  common.  An  expectant  hush 
fell,  and  all  eyes  were  on  the  Kindergart- 
ner, hers  being  on  the  pigeons,  who  be- 
gan, one  by  one,  to  remember.  Then 
the  smile  in  her  eyes  stole  slowly  forth 
and  besieged  her  lips,  —  then  without  a 
word,  but  broad  with  answering  smiles, 
those  pigeons  scurried  and  flew  to  the 
outer  ring,  and  returning  to  their  tradi- 
tions, solemnly  marched  back,  lifting 
deliberately  one  foot  after  another,  as  all 
good  pigeons  should. 

And  a  smile  did  it — a  smile  with  twink- 
ling humor  in  it.  It  accomplished  more 
as  a  Natural  History  lesson  than  any 
statement  of  fact  would  have  done,  be- 
cause it  had  been  conceived, and  received, 
in  the  happiest  of  tempers. 

How  endlessly  could  one  multiply  rea- 
.sons  for  giving  humor  a  chance  !  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  difference  made  in 
ever}-  day  of  our  own  lives  by  contact 
with  those  who  have  hapjiy  ways  of  see- 
ing everyda)'  things,  and  when   we    re- 
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member  that  one  of  man}-  of  these  ways 
is  a  quick  and  appreciative  gift  of  humor, 
we  can  never  again  forget  to  begin  its 
season  of  growth  with  the  Httle  children. 
The  Kindergarten  tends  to  make  its  chil- 
dren observantly  thoughtful, — it  fulfills  a 
second  office  in  making  them  also  joy- 
ous,— not  noisy,  not  boisterous,  not  loud 
with  the  laughter  of  the  streets,  but 
light-spirited  and  glad.  To  this  the  sense 
of  humor  contributes  its  goodly  share. 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean 
that  in  my  advocacy  of  the  merriment  of 
humor,  as  well  as  of  its  quieter  delights, 


I  at  all  underestimate  the  forms  of  mer- 
riment in  the  Kindergarten,  for  each  has 
its  place  and  its  value.  But  of  these  I 
can  not  now  speak.  Only  and  alw^ays,  I 
would  urge,  that  whatever  else  they 
have  (in  the  unfailing  devotion  which 
Kindergartners  bring  to  their  work,)  they 
may  find  the  right  time  for  that  one 
means  among  man3%  of  making  cheer- 
fulness an  inherent  quality  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten— the  sense  of  humor. 

Constance  Mackenzie, 
Director  of  Public  Kindergartens. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    CHILD. 


The  child  is  near  the  savage  in  his  love 
for  myths  and  fair}-  stories.  What  is  the 
myth?  The  shell,  the  beautiful  shell 
that  has  brought  truth  to  us  adown  the 
ages.  Without  the  myth  we  should 
have  very  little  of  the  past.  The  savage 
looked  down  to  the  earth  and  the  earth 
said  :  "  What  am  I  ?  "  and  the  poor  sav- 
age with  his  untutored  mind  replied : 
"Thou  art  God,"  and  worshiped  it. 
And  he  looked  up  at  the  sun,  and  the 
sun  said  :  "  What  am  I  ?  "  and  the  sav- 
age bowed  reverently  and  said  :  ' '  Thou 
art  God."  The  child  has  this  spirit  of 
inquiry  ;  the  stars  are  the  nail  holes  in 
the  floor  of  heaven  ;  the  doll  is  a  fetich 
to  the  child.  A  stick  or  a  bundle  of  rags 
is  loved  by  the  child  as  it  loves  its  life. 
That  is  a  fetich.  Would  you  rob  the 
child  of  its  fetich  ?  Would  you  tell  it, 
"  That  is  not  true,  little  girl.  That  doll 
is  only  a  bundle  of  rags  "?  Thank  God, 
no  philosophy  has  ever  entered  a  mother's 
heart  so  terrible  as  that.  You  remember 
the  few  bits  of  broken  plates  and  a  shin- 
gle or  two  where  you  received  company, 
fed  them,  talked  to  them,  dismissed  and 
sent  them  home.    Your  mind  peopled  the 


whole  air  with  fairy  forms.  "That  was 
not  true,"  sa^-s  the  Puritan.  It  was  true. 
It  was  truth  coming  to  that  child  in  the 
way  God  intended  truth  to  come.  What 
is  this  fancy  which  comes  in  the  m^^th 
and  the  story  told  by  the  cradle  ?  That 
growth  of  fancy  is  the  growth  of  spirit- 
ual life.  Confine  the  child  to  the  stern 
world  of  fact  and  he  becomes  a  very  stern 
fact.  He  must  live  in  the  world  beyond  ; 
he  must  have  faith  in  the  spiritual  life. 

The  child  is  a  born  naturalist.  There 
is  not  a  child  alive  who  does  not  love 
nature.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  us  to  go 
back  to  our  early  childhood  and  see  what 
we  loved. 

Every  child  is  a  born  lover  of  music. 
What  is  the  cause  ?  The  organized  hu- 
man being  is  made  up  of  rh3'thm.  The 
light  comes  to  us  in  cadenced  rhythm  ; 
sound  comes  to  us  in  cadenced  rhj^thm  ; 
thunder  comes  to  us  in  rhythm,  and  we 
march  the  world  in  cadenced  rhj^hm. 
Even  the  car  rattling  along  the  street  has 
its  rhythm,  and  the  child  responds  to 
rh5'thm  because  it  is  born  and  created 
in  it. — F.  TV.  Parker  7?i  Texas  Jozirnal  of 
Edi(catio7i. 
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WAITING  TO  GROW. 


Music  by  Amanda  Turner. 
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Think     what     a     host    of    queer     little  Think    of    the    roots    getting    ready    to 

seeds,  sprout, 

Of  flowers    and    mosses    and    ferns   and  Reaching    their    slender,   brown    fingers 

weeds,  about, 

Are  under  the  leaves  and  the  ice  and  the  Under   the  leaves    and   the  ice   and   the 

snow,  snow, 

Waiting  to  grow  !  Waiting  to  grow  ! 
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Only  a  month  or  a  few  weeks  more, 
Will    they    have   to   wait,    behind    that 

door — 
Listen  and  watch  and  wait  below, 
Waiting  to  grow. 


Nothing's  so  small,  or  hidden  so  well 
That  God  cannot  find  it  and  presently  tell 
His  sun   where   to  shine,   and  his  rain 
where  to  go, 

Helping  them  grow. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


THE    CHILD    VOICE. 


"The  kingdom  of  perfect  song  is  like 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven;  one  must  enter 
it  like  a  little  child." 

Children  and  birds  are  our  natural 
songsters.  Their  little  lives,  sheltered 
in  the  freedom  and  unconscious  inno- 
cence of  nature,  seem  to  break  out  with 
the  gladness  of  being,  into  joyous, 
spontaneous  sound. 

Such  music  as  can  come  from  the  heart 
of  a  healthy,  merry  child  is  nature's  own 
music.  It  embodies  all  her  sounds — 
the  running  water,  the  rustling  leaves, 
the  soft  whir  and  hum  of  insects  and  the 
more  definite  tones  of  birds. 

Having  declared  itself  to  be,  it  identi- 
fies itself  at  once  with  all  animate  and 
sound-giving  life.  In  its  cooings  and 
Growings;  in  its  cryings,  even,  (when 
not  caused  by  pain);  in  its  rippling 
laugh  with  its  delicate  runs,  crescendoes 
and  tones  as  pure  as  ringing  water  drops; 
in  the  "bubbling  and  effervescing  im- 
pulses" of  first  emotional  life  and  its  ex- 
pression, lie  the  beginnings  of  the  art 
that  rules  the  world. 

The  close  relation  of  the  human  voice 
to  the  sounds  of  nature,  and  the  fact 
that  both  when  resolved  into  purity  be- 
come musical  tones,  is  worthy  of  notice 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  musical 
beginnings.  From  the  roar  of  the  great 
Niagara,  and  the  ringing  of  its  single 
drops,  to  the  common  noises  of  city  traffic, 
all  sound  can  be  reduced  to  fundamental 
musical  tones. 


Even  more  wonderfully  true  is  the 
hidden  music  in  our  spoken  languages. 
Every  spoken  word  is,  in  reality,  a  tone 
of  music.  Wagner  in  his  interesting 
searching  for  the  unity  of  the  arts,  finds 
the  secret  of  language.  He  says,  "Look- 
ing away  from  the  conventional  develop- 
ment of  modern  tongues,  to  the  roots  of 
words,  to  the  formation  of  the  idea  from 
the  tiling,  the  first  language  of  man  must 
have  had  great  resemblance  to  singing." 
In  the  forest  idyl  of  the  "Siegfried,"  he 
has  given  us  a  wonderful  picture  of  all 
nature  living  and  manifesting  itself  in 
sound.  He  finds  all  nature  speaking  in 
music,  and  greatest  wonder  of  all,  na- 
ture's child,  "Siegfried,"  understands  her 
voices  and  answers  her  children  in  their 
own  tongues. 

This  is  our  lesson  to  learn:  That  every 
sound,  reduced  to  its  purity,  is  musical 
tone;  that  music,  harmon}-,  concord,  is 
the  reality  of  sound,  while  discord  is 
the  unreality.  Ethically,  as  well  as 
scientifically  speaking,  this  gives  us  hope 
for  the  realization  of  pure  tone.  All  that 
voice  culture  can  possibly  do  as  far  as 
the  individual  voice  is  concerned,  is  to 
help  it  to  its  native  purity. 

The  ethical  value  or  power  of  sound 
has  not  yet  begun  to  be  estimated. 
Being  surrounded  as  we  are  by  continual, 
ever-circling  waves  of  sound,  responding 
vibration  for  vibration,  attracted  or  re- 
pelled by  the  sense  of  hearing  as  by  no 
other  sense — and  no  sense  is  more  subtle 
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in  its  truth-detecting  powers — we  cannot 
doubt  its  influencing  qualities  upon  us. 

Think  of  this  in  connection  with 
the  sound-influences  your  children  are 
brought  in  contact  with.  Fear  for  them 
rather  the  moral  injur}'  from  the  harsh, 
vulgar,  irreverent  voice  than  from  the 
evil  word.  That  the  child  is  more  influ- 
enced by  the  sentiment  of  the  tone  than 
by  the  actual  meaning  of  the  words,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  children  will  re- 
peat language  of  whose  meaning  they 
are  absolutely  ignorant,  3'et  convey  the 
innuendo  simply  through  the  sound-im- 
pressions received. 

Familiarize  your  children  with  the 
sounds  of  nature.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
things  in  relation  to  the  child,  we  strike 
the  key-note  of  all  healthful  work  and 
right  progress.  Instead  of  their  imitating 
street-cries,  trades-calls  and  the  sounds 
of  mechanical  contrivances,  the  proper 
score  for  the  child  voice  to  use  in  devel- 
oping its  tone-capacity  is  written  in  na- 
ture. Even  in  the  cit}-  we  have  many 
birds  and  domestic  animals,  who,  unlike 
man,  do  not  lose  their  purity  of  tone 
through  unnatural  conditions.  The  Kin- 
dergarten has  aptly  taken  this  thought. 

Rules  can  not  be  laid  down  either  for 
the  retaining  or  the  regaining  of  the 
natural,  but  to  state  the  normal  condi- 
tions to  be  preserved  or  to  be  found 
again  when  lost  is  especially  helpful  both 
as  a  criticism  and  as  an  encouragement. 

The  following  are  the  right  conditions 
for  pure  tone  in  children's  voices  :* 

I  St.     A  .soft  voice. 

2d.     A  high  voice. 

3d.     A  smiling  face. 

4th.     Throat  expansion. 

5th.     A  long,  slow  l)reath. 

How   to    get     the.se    right    conditions 


♦The  .substance  of  these  statements  is  taken  from  I'lof. 
Wm.  L.  Tomlins'  voice  method  for  children. 


unconsciously  to  the  children,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Kindergartner.  The  first  two, 
the  "soft"  and  "high"  voice,  are  natural 
to  the  children,  and  the  teacher  must  see 
that  her  own  condition  does  not  contra- 
dict their  normal  singing. 

"  But  ni)'  voice  is  neither  soft  nor 
high,"  we  hear  suggested. 

With  a  little  careful  study  as  to  the  in- 
trinsic qualit}'  of  your  own  voice,  and  a 
lighter,  brighter  expression  of  face  as 
well  as  tone,  3'ou  may  do  much  toward 
giving  the  impression  of  singing  higher 
than  you  really  do,  and  lead  the  child  to 
use  its  own  voice  correctly. 

The  light,  soft,  high  voice  seems  to 
live  in  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  e.spe- 
ciall)'  through  the  eyes  ;  while  the  harsh, 
phj-sical,  vulgar  voice  seems  to  settle  in 
the  throat  and  jaw,  with  an  accompany- 
ing stolid,  wooden  expression.  Aside 
from  an}'  voice  training,  the  statement 
can  truthfully  be  made,  that  the  Kinder- 
gartner with  expressiveness  of  feature  and 
action,  and  a  sense  of  intelligent  inter- 
pretation, can,  with  a  minimum  of  voice, 
get  most  excellent  results  with  the 
children. 

All  singing  with  very  small  children 
must  be  dramatic  and  almost  recitative, 
in  this  way  establishing  the  funda- 
mentals of  rhythm  and  expression.  Mak- 
ing the  little  idea  fir.st  to  live,  it  is  easil)' 
clothed  in  musical  sound. 

A  smiling,  relaxing  condition  of  face 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  right  doing  of 
throat  and  voice.  But  the  smile  must 
be  of  the  "  merry,  infectious  "  kind,  pro- 
voked by  the  incident  of  the  moment 
and  the  suggestive  eyes  and  face  of  the 
teacher.  A  heavy,  sad  expression  is  not 
only  killing  in  its  effects  on  the  life  of 
the  voice,  but  a  hindrance  to  the  right 
spirit  of  any  work  with  children.  Light, 
radiance,  inspiration,   (yet  sincerity,  )  of 
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word,  look  and  deed  bring  magic  results, 
and  the  teacher  with  love  for  her  work 
will  find  a  sufficient  source  for  all  this  in 
the  children  before  her.  Right  here  it 
might  be  said  that  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  heavy  adult  voice  is  one  of  the 
mo.st  serious  and  injurious  influences  the 
child  voice  is  suffering  under.  To  it  we 
can  trace  the  greater  share  of  the  abnor- 
mal which  we  to-da}-  find  in  the  little 
singer. 

Correct  throat  expansion  would  pro- 
duce literally  the  throat  of  a  bird,  which 
Ruskin  calls  "air  incarnate,"  and  this, 
above  all  things,  makes  living,  vibrating 
voice  possible.     It  onl)'  comes  with  full 


freedom  and  release  of  throat,  and  can 
not  be  had  without  special  study  except 
under  perfect!}'  natural  conditions. 

Breathe  deep,  breathe  long,  breathe 
wide,  breathe  full,  breathe,  breathe, 
breathe  often,  get  into  the  habit  of 
breathing,  above  all,  breathe  your  sing- 
ing. The  pure  tone  floats.  Children 
can  unconsciously  be  brought  into  good 
breathing  habits,  sympathetically  with 
the  teacher.  Foist  no  theory  upon  them. 
To  repeat,  everything  must  be  sympa- 
thetically attained,  through  true  exam- 
ple. Be  it,  live  it,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer. 

Chicas;o. 


LESSONS  IN  ZOOLOGY. 


A  little  brown  bird  sat  on  the  twig  of  a  Then  the  little   bird  went   with   a   hop, 

tree  hop,  hop, 

A  swinging  and  singing  as  glad  as  could  And  he  laughed   and  he  laughed  as  he 

be,  never  would  stop. 

And  shaking  his  tail,  and  smoothing  his  And  he  said,  "Little  boy,  there  are  some 

dress,  birds  that  talk. 

And  having  such  fun  as  you  never  could  And  some  birds  that  hop  and  some  birds 

guess.  that  walk. 

And  when  he  had  finished  his  gay  little  "Use  j-our  ej-es,  little  boy,  watch  closely 

song,  and  see. 

He  flew  down   in  the  street   and   went  What  little  birds  hop  with  both  feet  just 

hopping  along,  like  me  ; 

This  way  and  that  way  with   both   little  And  what  little  birds  walk  like  the  duck 

feet  and  the  hen  ; 

While   his  sharp  little  eyes   looked  for  And  when  you  know  that,  you'll  know 

something  to  eat.  more  than  some  men. 

A   little  boy  said  to  him,  "Little  bird,  "  Every  bird  that  can  scratch  in  the  dirt, 

•    stop  !  can  walk; 

And  tell  me  the  reason  why  yow  go  with  Every  bird  that  can  wade   in  the   water 

a  hop  ;  can  walk; 

Why  don't  5'ou  walk   as  boys  do,    and  Ever)-    bird   that   has   claws   to   scratch 

men,  with  can  walk; 

One  foot   at    a   time  like    a   duck    or   a  One  foot  at  a  time,  that   is  the  way  that 

hen  ?  "  thev  walk. 
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"  But  most  little  birds  who  can  sing  you  "I've  many  relations  and  each   one  of 

a  song,  them  sings, 

Are  so  small  that  their  legs  are  not  very  We're  called  Warblers  and  Perchers  and 

strong  other  sweet  things. 

To  scratch  with,  or  wade  with,  or  catch  And  whenever  you  meet  them  while  out 

things.     That's  why  at  your  play, 

They   hop   with   both   feet.       They    all  You'll  see  what  I've   told  you  is  true. 

know  how  to  fly  !  Little  boy,  good  day." 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 


It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  present  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  Kindergarten 
in  a  formulated  logical  order.  Each 
principle,  when  one  holds  it  between 
thumb  and  finger  for  special  analysis, 
seems  to  vibrate  with  such  intense  life — 
a  life  so  connected  and  interwoven  with 
every  other  law  of  life  in  the  home,  in 
the  school  and  in  the  world,  that  one 
gladly    assents  to  Emerson's  declaration 

that 

"  All  are  needed  by  each  one, 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone." 

We  have  glanced  at  the  idea  of  free- 
dom which  Froebel  demands  as  the 
child's  birthright,  and  have  contrasted 
it  with  the  bondage  of  the  conventional 
schoolroom.  We  have  also  touched 
upon  the  law  of  continuity,  which  en- 
ables one  to  look  back  along  the  traveled 
pathway,  as  well  as  anticipated  that 
which  is  to  come  ;  but  now  we  must  go 
back  to  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  see  how 
the  thought  is  especially  developed  in 
the  principle  of  self-activity. 

Froebel  never  teaches  negatively,  and 
yet  because  teachers  have  misunderstood 
and  misapplied  this  principle  we  must 
at  the  outset  disabuse  our  minds  of  false 
notions.  The  self-activity  then,  wliich 
Froebel  demands,  is  not  a  self-centered 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  his 
own  work.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
first   entrance   into  the  Kindergarten,   or 


school,  the  child  should  at  once  begin  to 
subordinate  his  own  personal  interests, 
to  the  larger  thought  and  life  of  the 
little  community. 

He  is  not  active  in  gathering  facts,  no 
matter  how  true  or  beautiful  or  good,  for 
the  knowledge  and  satisfaction  they 
bring  to  himself,  but  they  are  for  the 
use  that  they  may  be  to  all  other  lives, 
as  well  as  his  own.  It  is  nothing  to  the 
child's  advantage  that  he  be  told  that 
"  truth  and  right  are  the  lords  even  in 
this  world  of  matter,"  but  it  is  every- 
thing for  him  to  begin  to  learn  this  les- 
son through  his  own  small  experiences. 

George  Macdonald  says  that  nobody 
who  never  goes  above  his  own  head — 
who  never  shuts  the  ''think  book,''  and 
stands  upon  it,  can  ever  read  the  book 
that  God  is  always  writing  at  one  end 
and  covering  up  or  blotting  out  at  the 
other,  that  we  may  again  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  rewriting  "  as  of  ourselves." 

I  can  not  do  better  than  to  give  very 
briefly  Joseph  Payne's  thought  on  the 
exercise  of  self-activity. 

1.  That  the  pupil  must  begin  with 
tangible  concrete  facts.  That  he  iijust, 
through  his  senses,  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions, and  thus  prepare  himself  to 
understand  at  the  proper  time  general 
projiositions  founded  on  the  knowledge 
acquired. 

2.  That  in  teachinir   himself  he  em- 
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ploys  a  method  which  lies  in  his  own 
power.  He  is  analytical  when  he 
resolves  the  object  into  its  parts,  and 
synthetical  when  he  uses  the  knowledge 
so  obtained  to  interpret  other  parts — 
other  objects. 

3.  That  being  himself  a  discover,  and 
not  merely  a  passive  recipient  of  other 
people's  discoveries,  he  gains  a  mental 
power  and  a  joy  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  his. 

4.  That  in  thus  teaching  himself,  he 
gains  the  knowledge  at  the  very  moment 
he  needs  it,  and  the  knowledge  thus  be- 
comes "incorporated  with  the  organic 
life  of  his  mind." 

5.  That  he  thus  learns  to  reason  on  the 
relation  of  facts  and  ideas  to  each  other. 

6.  That  thus  a  groundwork  or  nucleus 
is  formed  which  offers  a  basis  to  which 
other  ideas  ma}^  attach  themselves. 

7.  That  in  thus  teaching  himself  all 
that  lies  in  his  mind  is  clear,  accurate, 
available,  although  he  maj^  often  have 
to  modify  opinions  formed  from  too  hasty 
conclusions. 

8.  That  by  teaching  himself  in  special 
cases,  he  is  on  the  way  to  acquire  a 
power  which  will  serve  in  general  cases.* 

One  who  has  watched  the  natural 
method  of  education  as  presented  b}^ 
Froebel,  can  not  but  feel  deepl}-  the  great 
gulf  between  this  and  the  conventional 
education  (?)  of  many  of  our  schools. 

Nature  says.  Give  your  child  symbols 
which  veil  the  truth  and  let  him  uncover 
and  assimilate  these  truths  as  he  needs 
them  for  life's  use.  Conventionalism 
says,  Give  one  particular  set  of  symbols 
no  matter  whether  the  child's  environ- 
ment calls  for  them  or  not,  give  them! 
for  these  will  enable  the  child  to  express 
thought ! 


*  See  Joseph  Payne's  "Science  and  Art  of  Education. 
Boston  :     Willard  Small. 


Nature  asks.  Has  the  child  as  yet  been 
impressed  }  Are  these  of  value  in  con- 
veying impressions  ?  Are  they  the  best 
means  you  can  offer  ? 

Nature  says  :  Train  the  whole  being 
of  the  child,  spirit,  mind,  body. 

Conventionalism  says  :  Train  the  mem- 
ory ;  train  the  powers  of  imitation — let 
the  spirit  and  the  body  look  to  another 
source  for  their  action,  their  opportunity 
and  source  of  supply. 

Nature  says:  "Only  spiritual  striv- 
ing, living  perfection,  is  to  be  held  fast  as 
a  living  ideal. ' '  Conventionalism  places 
words  before  truths  in  the  beginning  of 
the  search. 

Froebel's  formula  is  :  "  Do  this,  and 
observe  what  follows  in  this  particular 
case  from  thy  action,  and  to  what  knowl- 
edge it  leads  thee.  Show  thy  life  in  the 
external,  and  by  means  of  this,  observe 
the  requirements  of  thy  inner  being." 

True  self-activity  demands  not  only 
the  exercise  of  the  whole  threefold 
nature,  but  it  demands  also  a  feeling  of 
joy  and  strength  in  the  domg. 

Years  have  not  dimmed  the  truth 
which  Comenius  preached,  that  the 
child  is  educated  by  what  he  does  for 
himself,  not  what  others  may  do  for  him; 
and  3^et  how  often  is  the  school  boy  and 
girl  wholly  inactive  except  as  regards  the 
use  of  their  memory  and  imitative 
power  ! 

"That  only  has  worth  to  a  child," 
writes  Froebel,  ^' which  he  can  use  as  a 
means  of  union  between  himself  and 
others. ' '  How  far  does  our  school  teach- 
ing meet  this  requirement  ? 

' '  To  love  truth  is  better  than  to  know 
it,  for  loving  it  is  in  itself  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,"  saj's  George   Macdonald. 

Were  our  boys  and  girls  taught  to-day 
to  see  cause  and  effect  running  through 
the  lives  of  the  men  who  live  in  history, 
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to  be  able  to  distinguish  ' '  ar^truths  ' ' 
from  "/a<:/-truths, "  what  might  we  not 
hope  from  them  as  they  take  their  place 
in  the  arena  of  life,  and  make  history 
for  those  yet  to  come  ? 

Elaine  Goodale  writes  of  the  Indian 
schools  :  ' '  Observe  the  young  Indian 
out  of  school.  His  eye  is  keen,  his 
brain  is  alert.  He  observes  every  detail 
of  the  outside  world,  and  draws  infer- 
ences from  the  facts  with  a  promptness 
and  accuracy  of  which  his  Caucasian 
brother  is  incapable.  "^  *  *  The  pu- 
pil of  the  air  and  of  the  seasons,  the 
playmate  of  the  bird  and  beast  is  impris- 
oned in  a  schoolroom  and  set  incompre- 
hensible tasks  in  an   unknown   tongue. 


by  a  being  of  alien  race  and  unlike  men- 
tal characteristics  from  his  own." 

Is  this  case  unlike  that  of  many  a 
white  American  child  who  enters  those 
schoolrooms  of  our  land  where  nature 
is  shut  out  and  formalism  is  shut  in? 

What  shall  liberate  the  teachers  ? 
What  shall  free  the  children  ?  There  is 
but  one  answer.  The  truth — for  it  is  the 
only  key  to  unlock  the  prison  in  which 
the  human  soul  is  bound.  And  then  like 
one  of  old  we  ask  with  longing  hearts, 
"  What  is  truth?"  luhere  can  I  find  it? 
Again  comes  the  answer  to  the  hungry 
soul,  "I  AM  the  Way,  the  Truth  and 
the  EiFE." 

Chicago.  Alice  H.  Putnam. 


PLAYS— DRAMATIC  INSTINCT  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


"  All  the  world's  a  stage 
And  all  the  men   and   women  merely 
players." 

Froebel  felt -the  educational  value  of 
Shakespeare's  great  saying.  He  felt  the 
2inity  in  the  play  of  life,  and  the  right  of 
childhood  to  have  it  interpreted.  Be- 
cause the  little  child  is  Heaven-born  into 
the  unity,  he  responds  most  quickly  to 
it  in  every  way  that  it  can  be  demon- 
strated ;  because  he  responds  to  it,  it  is  a 
means  of  development  and  education. 

True  dramatic  instinct  may  be  said  to 
be  the  power  to  respond  to  many  expres- 
sions of  the  living  unity.  When  there  is 
little  or  no  power  to  respond,  it  is  the 
more  important  that  it  should  be  culti- 
vated, drawn  out  by  the  right  influences. 

Why  ?  Because  every  way  which  ex- 
ists of  expressing  the  inner  life  through 
the  outer,  has  its  own  individval  riches 
to  give  to  us. 

Should  we  not  be  broadly  open  to  each 
and  all  ?     Must  we  love    onlv  the  skv  ? 


Or  onl}'  the  ocean  ?  Or  only  the  violet  ? 
Must  we  not  be  God-led  and  God-filled  ; 
listen  and  look  with  appreciation  and  de- 
light at  the  expression  of  His  life  which 
"  is  over  all  His  works  "  ? 

Then  the  little  child  who  is.  to  be  led 
by  us  to  this  great  Divine  Unit}',  must  be 
taught  to  recognize  it  in  all  its  varied 
expressions. 

Few  children  have  to  be  taught  this 
big  spirit  of  Play.  Most  of  them  have  it 
as  their  Divine  birthright,  and  we  have 
merely  to  allow  and  guide  its  de- 
velopment. 

Froebel  tells  us  to  do  this  by  encour- 
aging the  child  to  play  he  is  a  cat,  play 
he  is  a  dog,  or  horse,  or  cow.  What 
must  we  have  in  mind  in  order  to  do  this 
in  the  truest  way,  that  the  child  may  only 
gain  from  such  play  what  is  wholly  sin- 
cere and  pure,  also  free  from  all 
distortions  ? 

I  have  seen  the  game  of  the  "  Pigeons" 
so  sadly  distorted  that  Froebel's  ideal 
could  not  even  be  traced  in  it.     Instead 
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of  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  home-loving 
pigeons,  "flying  o'er  field  and  plain,  de-- 
lighted  with  joyous  liberty,"  simply 
recounting  their  different  experiences, 
there  were  varied  distortions  of  the  pig- 
eon's flight  and  language  resulting  in 
grimaces,  nervous  careerings,  having 
anything  but  an  ennobling  influence.  So 
often  one  finds  this  unlovely  state  in 
Kindergarten  play,  and  sees  it  met  from 
a  superficial  standpoint, — ■"  Please  don't 
do  so,  it  is  not  pretty, "  etc. 

Very  rarely  do  v^e  find  the  sincere  and 
therefore  noble  ideal  of  play  which  Froe- 
bel  suggests  to  us,  and  which  would  carry 
with  it  its  vigor  and  freshness  so  as  to 
make  these  distortions  quite  impossible. 
To  accomplish  it  the  Kindergartner 
must  lose  herself  in  her  subject ;  must 
conceive  the  form  of  unity  which  she 
proposes  to  present  to  the  children  ;  must 
give  quiet  thought  to  conceiving  this 
picture  and  then  hold  to  it.  The  picture 
must  be  so  strong  that  it  shuts  out  with 
positiveness  everything  else. 

Not  one  earnest  Kindergartner  return- 
ing to  her  children  from  some  beautiful 
picture  of  animal  life,  but  could  make 
every  eye  glow  with  sympathetic  interest 
at  her  account.  This  indeed  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Kindergartner' s  prep- 
aration, that  she  should  become  intimate 
with  the  real  animal  life.  As  she  dis- 
covers her  lack  of  freshness  and  her  chil- 
dren's consequent  disorder  she  should 
refresh  herself  by  contact  with  the  life  to 
be  represented  at  once  and  carry  the 
spirit  of  it  back  to  her  children. 

We  find  also  a  lack  of  sincerity  on  our 
parts  as  Kindergartners  to  be  largely  to 
blame  for  the  lack  of  a  purer  representa- 
tion of  nature's  unity  on  the  part  of  the 
children.     When  we    play  the  squirrel. 


we  must  feel  nothhig  but  the  squirrel,  his 
sharp  eyesight,  his  agility,  his  timidity 
—and  we  must  carry  our  children  into 
the  squirrel  picture  as  vividly  as  if  we 
were  squirrels.  Only  in  this  way  will 
they  get  all  the  loveliness  which  is  ex- 
pressed through  his  form  of  life;  only  in 
this  way  be  led  to  view  life  from  his  stand- 
point, thus  broadening  their  sympathies 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  squirrel. 

In  the  plays  representing  the  unity  of 
human  life  it  is  the  same.  To  cultivate 
the  dramatic  instinct  in  an  ennobling 
way  we  must  know  the  trade  fairly  well 
at  least,  and  shut  out  all  outside  thought 
while  we  are  playing.  Here,  too,  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  cobbler,  the 
carpenter  and  the  cooper  will  greatly  aid 
us  to  be  sincere.  Of  greatest  importance 
is  the  sincerity  with  which  the  little 
players  regard  each  other  in  playing. 
The  morning  greetings  and  good-byes 
are  only  false  when  represented  without 
full  inner  response,  but  with  it  they  lay 
the  true  foundation  for  the  courtesy  of 
the  lady  and  gentleman. 

Above  all  let  our  plays  be  free  from 
anything  stilted  :  Better  never  to  do  a 
thing  twice  alike  than  run  any  risk  of 
concentrating  upon  how  a  thing  is  done 
externally.  I^et  us  have  a  spontaneity 
always,  even  if  we  sacrifice  what  is  known 
in  the  public  schools  as  military  disci- 
pline. We  can  have  a  discipline  which 
is  far  higher  and  finer — the  discipline  of 
souls  trained  to  love  and  liberty;  the  dis- 
cipline of  bodies  with  freedom  and  self- 
control.  This  is  the  dramatic  instinct 
itself,  let  out  in  play,  which  Froebel 
gives  us,  and  to  live  up  to  his  ideal  must 
make  us  truer  men  and  women. 

Annie  Payson  Call. 

Boston. 


"  The  self-control  acquired  in  childhood  is  a  basis  of  delight  for  all  lifetime.' 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  GAME. 


Froebel's  idea  of  the  directed  Game 
was  to  give  another  means  of  guiding 
the  surplus  energy  of  the  child,  another 
means  of  utilizing  the  activities  for  an 
educational  purpose.  He  saw  in  the 
frolicsome  child,  not  only  the  wild  colt, 
the  sportive  lamb,  or  the  flying  bird,  but 
the  possibilities  of  a  complete  human 
being.  He  believed  that  the  play,  with- 
out disturbing  its  spontaneity,  could  be 
utilized  to  awaken  the  child's  percep- 
tions, instead  of  being  aimless.  Many 
of  the  great  truths  of  nature,  science 
and  art,  he  found  could  be  embodied  in 
the  game  ;  the  community  spirit  could 
be  fostered,  wherein  the  child  finds  he  is 
only  one  of  many,  and  that  each  one  has 
his  part  to  do  to  make  the  many  happy 
and  useful. 

In  the  game  the  child  feels  freedom  in 
the  law,  and  soon  finds  that  the  closer 
he  follows  the  law  the  more  freedom  he 
has  ;  there  being  no  arbitrary  command- 
ing he  feels  no  oppression  of  the  law. 
Order  and  harmony  are  established  b}^ 
the  children  losing  themselves  in  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea.  They  are  for  the 
time  being  really  and  trulj^  what  they 
represent ;  whether  it  be  birds,  stones, 
trees,  .stars,  sun  or  moon,  the  children  are 
.so  intent  on  being  that  thing  well,  they 
do  not  feel  the  law  as  oppression. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  Kindergart- 
ner,  with  tact,  the  children  require  no 
discipline  during  the  game  hour.  At  the 
indication  of  the  slightest  disturbing  ele- 
ment a  chord  from  the  piano  will 
instantly  change  them  into  some  ani- 
mals, birds,  or  a  running  stream,  thus 
expre.ssing  nature  and  restoring  harmony 
at  once. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  game  in  a  Kin- 


dergarten which  was  played  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  a  .science  lesson  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Edward  G.  Howe,  in 
The  Kindergarten.  The  children 
had  heard  several  talks  and  stories  on 
boulders,  stones  and  pebbles.  Jack 
Frost  had  cracked  a  big  boulder  at  the 
head  of  a  stream  into  pieces  with  his 
chisel  and  the  rain  came  down  pattering 
over  this  rock  until  portions  of  it  started 
down  the  stream.  Some  few  small  pieces 
were  broken  ofi"  and  went  rolling  along 
as  fast  as  the  water  would  carrj-  them. 
After  they  had  rolled  on  the  bottom  of 
the  stream  for  a  long,  long  time,  thej' 
were  found  to  be  verj'  smooth  and  round. 
Other  stones  which  had  onlj^  been  broken 
off"  from  the  large  piece  a  short  time  had 
sharp  corners  and  edges,  not  having 
rolled  so  far.  The  day  after  this  story  was 
told  the  children  brought  stones,  some 
having  taken  a  long  and  some  a  short 
journe}'  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Each 
child  held  in  one  hand  a  smooth  pebble 
and  in  the  other,  one  with  sharp  corners 
and  edges.  The  storj^  was  referred  to, 
and  how  Jack  Frost  and  the  rain  helped 
to  make  the  pebbles  which  were  now  in 
their  hands. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  circle 
game,  two  rows  of  children  formed  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Four  on  their  knees 
with  heads  touching  on  the  floor,  formed 
the  large  boulder  at  the  head  of  the 
stream.  *Music  and  singing:  "This  is 
the  way  the  rain  comes  down."  The 
children  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  are  singing  and  imitating  the 
falling  rain  b}'  moving  fingers,  hands, 
and  arms  up  and  down  in  slow  rhyth- 
mical motion,  keeping  time  to  the  music. 

♦I'age  134  Hosanua.     No.  20  Cooper  ITnioii,  New  York. 
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The  Kindergartner  had  evident  knowl- 
edge of  Delsarte,  for  the  principles  were 
carefully  followed  in  these  movements, 
unconsciously,  of  course,  to  the  children. 

Suddenly  the  music  changes  into  a 
quick,  sparkling  selection,  and  Jack  Frost 
begins  to  dance  about,  nipping  little 
children's  toes,  and  ears  ;  then  he  scam- 
pers over  to  the  great  boulder,  taps  it 
with  his  fairy  wand,  and  so  the  boulder 
breaks  in  twain.  Two  of  the  children 
break  away  and  alowly  roll  down  the 
stream  to  soft,  slow  music,  then  as  they 
get  rounder  and  rounder  they  go  faster 
and  faster,  until  they  run  just  as  fast  as 
their  little  feet  can  carry  them,  the  music 
encouraging  their  swiftness.  Then  all 
the  children  are  turned  into  the  stream 
and  it  goes  dashing  and  splashing  in  and 
out,  through  valley,  wood  and  dale;  fast 
and  then  slow — the  speed  being  deter- 
mined by  the  lucidity  of  the  stream . 

"  Now,"  said  the  Kindergartner,  "  we 
are  going  down  a  steep  hill  ;  let  us  splash 
and  dash  with  all  our  might.  Now,  we 
are  in  the  cool,  shad}^  valley,  let  us  creep 
along  and  give  time  to  get  the  fragrance 
of  the  violets  as  we  pass.  Here  we  come 
to  large  stones  ;  let  us  glide  over  them 
and  around  them,  and  rub  off  some  of 
these  sharp  corners."  Finally  the  gay 
frolic  ends  bj^  the  children  finding  them- 
selves around  their  tables  ready  for  work. 
A  happier  lot  of  children  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find,  for  they  had  frolicked  to 
their  hearts'  content,  every  muscle  in 
their  bodies  having  been  called  into  har- 
monious action  ;  at  the  same  time  their 
imaginations  had  been  awakened  and 
helped  impress  upon  them  a  scientific  fact. 

This  self-forgetfulness  of  the  child  in 
expressing  an  idea  is  worth  everything 
to  him,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  To 
the  children  of  the  rich  whose  personality 
has  been   encouraged  to  such  an  extent 


they  do  not  know  there  are  other  chil- 
dren in  the  world  as  sweet  as  they,  a 
game  such  as  this  destroys  self  for  a 
time,  and  they  feel  the  joy  of  being  one 
of  man}-. 

To  the  stunted,  half-fed  children  sur- 
rounded by  immorality,  such  a  game  is 
heaven  ;  they  are  getting  a  glimpse  of 
what  true  harmonious  life  is,  and  they 
find  for  the  time  being  that  they  are  a 
part  of  that  life.  They  become  so  ab- 
.sorbed  in  the  Kindergarten  work  and 
play  that  their  minds  and  hearts  are  in 
Kindergarten,  though  their  bodies  may 
be  in  their  rough,  unhappy  homes. 

The  game  is  an  equalizer  of  sex.  The 
boy  may  play  the  mamma  bird,  the  girl  the 
papa;  the  girl  the  sun,  the  boy  the  moon, 
just  as  it  happens.  No  sentiment  is  al- 
lowed which  separates  their  spheres. 

One  who  has  never  visi':ed  a  Kinder- 
garten can  scarcel}'  realize  the  possibili- 
ty of  good  in  the  discipline  of  the  game. 
Through  the  management  of  a  skillful 
Kindergartner  it  also  becomes  an  aid  to 
self-government.  This  aim  of  the  dis- 
ciplinarian should  be  to  strengthen  and 
guide  the  will  of  the  child,  not  to  com- 
mand that  her  will  be  obeyed. 

The  Kindergarten  game  gives  another 
opportunity^  of  following  the  unity  and 
continuity  as  taught  b}^  Froebel.  It 
gives  to  the  child  a  means  of  expression 
through  the  activities  of  his  bodj^  the 
thought  of  the  day  or  week.  Here  he 
has  a  chance  to  live  that  which  he  only 
felt  or  realized  through  his  intellect. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  too  many 
ideas  foreign  to  the  other  work  are  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  game.  One  game  at  a 
time  is  the  rule,  and  the  children  should 
be  led  to  develop  the  whole  idea  them- 
selves. Unity  and  continuit}^  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Kindergartner 
for  a  moment.  C.  L.  S. 
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OUR   NURSERY. 


Concentration. 

The  prevailing  thought  for  ages  has 
been  that  concentration  could  not  be  en- 
couraged in  a  very  young  child  without 
mental  strain.  This  arose  from  the  fact 
that  our  idea  of  concentration  has  been 
limited.  Faces  buried  in  books,  eyes  in- 
tent upon  teacher,  who  is  cramming  the 
heads  with  facts — such  have  been  the 
pictures  of  concentration  in  the  past. 
The  child  was  taught  to-day  what  it 
could  hardly  use  until  some  future  time. 

Thanks  to  Friedrich  Froebel,  we  now 
know,  not  only  what  is  concentration, 
but  how  to  scientifically  utilize  the  very 
life  forces  of  the  young  and  encourage 
mental  power  with  no  possible  strain. 

According  to  the  old  method  of  teach- 
ing, memorizing  was  absolutely  essential 
as  mental  gymnastics.  In  this  also 
Froebel  comes  to  the  rescue  and  teaches 
that  in  order  for  him  to  be  an  independ- 
ent thinker  he  must  be  led  to  find  truths 
for  himself;  also  that  this  searching 
could  be  made  so  interesting  and  absorb- 
ing that  the  mind  would  be  put  through 
a  system  of  gymnastics  while  it  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  effort,  and  the 
child  find  that  he  had  learned  something 
which  he  could  make  use  of  from  day  to 
day,  as  he  does  the  food  he  eats. 

In  order  that  knowledge  may  be  truly 
valuable  we  must  find  it  in  and  give  it 
forth  from  our  vital  self.  It  is  as  a  prep- 
aration for  receiving  knowledge  in  this 
manner,  that  we  give  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  helping  the  little  ones  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the  Kinder- 
garten, that  the  child  may  be  normally, 
naturally  equipped  to  utilize  all  of  the 
opportunities    and    advantages    of    the 


Kindergarten  and  school  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  leave  his  mother's  care. 

The  directing  of  the  little  fingers  in 
the  simplest  occupation  requires  some 
mental  concentration.  The  effort  to 
guide  the  scissors  or  thread  a  darning 
needle  is  a  step  toward  concentration. 
These  simple  occupations  should  be  care- 
fully encouraged  with  the  little  two-j'ear- 
olds,  for  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
lies  the  great  source  of  instruction  and 
amusement  later  on.  L,ast  month  we 
suggested  a  way  of  using  Mrs.  Hail- 
mann's  Second  Gift,  uncolored  beads.  If 
the  little  one  has  learned  not  to  put  them 
in  his  mouth,  the  colored  ones  may  be 
presented  to  him.  Send  to  some  Kinder- 
garten dealer  for  a  box  of  them  in  the 
rainbow  colors. 

Select  from  the  box  the  red  spheres, 
putting  all  the  others  carefully  away,  to 
avoid  confusion,  which  would  thwart 
3'our  efforts  to  gain  concentration.  Give 
Charlie  a  blunt  darning  needle  threaded 
with  a  strong  string,  and  help  his  fingers 
in  stringing  these  until  he  feels  the  jo)'- 
of  doing  it  alone.  Make  a  plaj^  of  it  ; 
call  them  red  apples  or  cranberries  or 
an34hing  rou7id  and  red,  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  This  will  occupy  him 
for  many  days  if  3'ou  carefully  guard 
him  from  weariness. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  little  mind 
to  direct  the  unused  fingers,  and  much 
play  and  patience  should  be  exercised 
by  the  mother  during  these  first  efforts 
toward  independent  action. 

After  he  has  played  with  the  red  balls 
the  allotted  daily  half-hour  for  several 
weeks,  and  3'ou  have  emphasized  the 
thought  of  red,  through  compari.son  and 
association,  he  will  be   able   to  pick  out 
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the  red  balls  from  a  number  of  red  and 
yellow  ones  placed  in  the  same  box.  As 
the  next  step  it  would  be  well  to  have 
him  string  his  red  and  yellow  balls, 
alternating  in  twos,  helping  him  a  little 
until  he  thoroughly  understands  what  is 
meant  by  ' '  two  red  balls  and  two  yellow 
balls,"  not  yet  emphasizing  the  yellow 
as  color,  but  simply  as  contrast.  Hav- 
ing mastered  this  fact,  Charlie  is  ready 
to  string  three  red  and  three  yellow  balls, 
and  gradually  goes  through  the  various 
combinations  of  color,  form  and  number, 
each  step  being  thoroughly  done. 

When  he  starts  out  with  a  certain  def- 
inite combination,  sa}^  two  red  and  two 
yellow  alternating,  do  not  allow  him  to 
string  them  in  any  other  way  until  he 
has  accomplished  that  one  simple  act 
correctly.  This  will  cure  the  restlessness 
of  that  undirected  little  soul  who  requires 
so  much  attention  and  amusement. 

Concentration  of  thought,  singleness 
of  purpose, — is  there  anj^thing  more  im- 
portant to  us  as  adults  ?  Then  let  us  give 
the  coming  generation  the  benefit  of  our 
experiences  and  consider  how  it  can  be 
acquired  at  an  early  age,  knowing  how, 
and  assured  that  it  is  rather  stengthening 
than  taxing  to  the  mental  powers. 

No  matter  how  good  a  child  is  about 
amusing  himself,  he  needs  this  system- 
atic guiding  a  short  time  each  day,  his 
mind  being  directed  to  a  certain  thing 
which  is  evolved  from  and  evolving  into 
another,  until  a  habit  of  continuous 
thought  is  acquired  which  will  grad- 
ualh'  swing  the  developing  mind  into 
completeness,    roundness  and  harmony. 

Dear  mothers,  this  is  a  ver}'  simple 
thing  to  do  for  your  little  ones,  and  a 
thing  every  one  of  you  can  do,  no  matter 
how  humble  or  crowded  your  circum- 
stances. Follow  up  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously the  child's  development  and 


you  will  sow  seeds  of  usefulness  into 
these  too  often  unutilized  periods  of 
restless  activity.  C.  L.  S. 


Hidden  Life. 

"  Oh,  where  are  the  daisies,  mamma. 
And  where  are  the  violets  blue  ? 

I've  looked  all  around 

On  the  frosty  ground. 
And  under  the  rose  bushes,  too. 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  can  guess  where  they've 

gone  to — 
They're  playing  at  '  hide  and  go  seek,' 

The  wind  knows  it,  too, 

I  saw  when  it  blew. 
It  raised  up  the  cover  to  '  peek.'  " 

"  Yes,  they're  only  hiding,  darling. 
Sly  Jack  Frost  is  hunting  them  now; 

But  they  will  keep  still, 

I'm  quite  sure  the}'  will. 
For  daisies  and  violets  know  how. 

"  I  saw  on  the  lawn  this  morning 
The  traces  where  Jack  Frost  had  been. 

He  w^ent  right  over 

Their  soft  brown  cover, 
And  he  never  thought  to  look  in. 

"  Perhaps  they're  sleeping  now,  darling, 
And  when  Jack  has  gone  far  away. 

They'll  lift  up  their  heads 

From  their  snug,  low  beds, 
And  greet  you  some  sunshiny  da}'." 

Alice  P.  Luick. 
Bebnond,  la. 


Definite  Words  for  Baby. 

What  sweet  music  is  baby's  first  lisp- 
ing !  Who  does  not  love  to  hear  the 
queer  syllables  and  broken  consonants  of 
the  early  conversations  of  a  child  ?  We 
laugh  and  repeat  them  after  him  perhaps, 
and  may  be  the  whole  family  will  adopt 
his  word  or  phrase  whenever  they  speak 
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of  some  special  play  or  thing.  It  sounds 
so  childish  and  pretty  we  think,  and  often 
laugh  at  his  expressions,  forgetting  that 
we  confuse  the  little  mind  thereby.  For 
how  is  baby  to  know  whether  he  has 
said  something  funny  or  made  a  huge 
mistake  ? 

Not  long  ago  a  careful  mother  in 
speaking  of  her  own  child  said  :  "It  was 
a  great  temptation  to  encourage  the 
baby  talk,  and  laugh  at  the  sweet  mis- 
takes, for  these  little  wrong  words  do 
pull  at  one's  heart-strings  so,  but  I  knew 
that  it  would  only  make  it  harder  for  my 
boy  to  learn  to  speak  correctly,  which  he 
must  some  day.  When  he  first  began  to 
speak  and  a  word  came  queerly,  I  would 
smile  and  kiss  him,  saying  it  after  him 
correctly.  There  was  no  special  attempt 
at  teaching,  but  I  learned  to  guard  m}- 
own  words  closely  and  never  allowed  a 
single  wrong  word  of  baby's  to  pass 
without  repeating  it  for  him,  nothing 
being  said  about  his  mistake.  Soon  he 
dropped  the  lisping  and  the  consonants 
came  easier,  and  now,  at  three  years  of 
age  he  pronounces  all  the  words  of  his 
vocabulary  correctly.  He  does  not  al- 
ways form  his  sentences  properly,  but 
there  is  an  attempt  at  it  which  I  encour- 
age in  tbe  true  way.  The  verb  'to  go,' 
by  no  means  an  easy  one  for  children  of 
a  larger  growth,  he  had  a  hard  time 
with  at  first. 

' '  He  would  say,  'baby  goed. '  I  would 
return,  '  bab}'^  went.'  He  had  grown 
into  the  habit  of  taking  my  words  direct 
in  ca.se  of  such  a  correction  and  contiini- 
ing  his  sentence  undisturbed. 

"  I  must  say,  my  own  language  be- 
came purified  tlirough  this  ordeal.  Babj' 
to-day  speaks  plainer  than  his  sister  who 
is  five  years  older  and  who  learned  to 
speak  before  I  had  read  Froebel's  'Edu- 
cation of  Man  !  '  '■  A.  II. 


DOLLS. 

Never  present  a  child  with  a  doll  in 
the  sense  of  its  being  a  to}\  A  mechan- 
ical doll  is  always  looked  upon  as  such, 
if  not  at  once,  at  least  after  the  noveltj- 
has  worn  off.  A  wholesome,  old-fash- 
ioned rag  doll  often  becomes  a  companion 
and  sympathizing  playmate,  and  re- 
ceives affectionate  caresses  such  as  are 
never  bestowed  upon  a  conventional, 
prim,  wax  dolly  which  can  not  partake 
of  joj^ous  sport  without  mussing  her 
clothes.  Foster  in  the  little  one  that 
devotion  which  can  remain  unconscious 
of' outer  appearances,  and  nothing  will 
help  to  this  end  so  much  as  the  dolly 
which  is  put  upon  a  substantial  enough 
plan  that  it  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  constant  companionship. 

Eet  the  doll  be  as  free  from  the  mechan- 
ical as  possible  and  the  child  in  inspir- 
ing it  with  life  and  individuality,  is 
exercising  his  highest  and  most  ideal 
faculties.  A.  H. 


Any  questions  which  puzzle  the 
mother  concerning  the  training  of  her 
child,  send  to  us  and  we  will  have  some 
mother  of  Kindergarten  experience 
answer. 


Sing  with  the  Babies. 

We  had  a  delightful  time  in  our  Moth- 
ers' Class  the  other  afternoon.  Particular- 
ly was  I  pleased  with  the  "Piano-forte" 
game  on  page  70  of  the"  Mutter  uitd  Kose 
Licdcr. ' '  The  subject  of  developing  and 
educating  a  love  for  music  in  the  child 
was  dwelt  upon  at  length.  To  me  this 
was  of  exceeding  interest  probablj-  be- 
cause of  an  experience  which  I  have  had 
in  that  line  of  late.  I  am  tempted  to 
tell  this  to  the  mother  readers  of  The 
Kindergarten.     It  may  inspire  some 
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one  to  try  again,  if  discouraged,  or  even 
to  make  a  first  effort. 

With  my  oldest  child  I  had  more  lei- 
sure than  I  have  had  since  the  family 
circle  has  been  increased  by  two  more. 
Therefore  I  was  able  regularly  to  undress 
the  child  and  put  on  her  little  night-dress 
for  the  morning  nap,  the  same  as  for 
going  to  bed  at  night. 

After  the  rosy,  round  face  and  the 
dimpled  hands  were  made  clean  and 
sweet,  I  always  cuddled  her  up  in  my 
arms  for  a  rock-a-bye  time  before  placing 
her  in  the  little  bed  to  go  to  sleep  by 
herself.  Then  I  sang  song  after  song  as 
she  would  call  for  it  :  "  Once  there  was 
a  Little  Kitty,"  "Little  Bo-peep,"  "I 
Love  Little  Pussy,"  "An  Owl  Lived  in 
a  Hollow  Tree,"  "  In  a  Hedge  just  where 
'tis  Best,"  "Hasten  to  the  Meadow, 
Peter,"  etc.,  etc.  I  was  most  anxious 
that  my  baby  should  sing,  but  please 
notice  that  /did  the  singing,  never  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  encourage  the  child 
to  sing  "ivith  me.  She  was  three  years 
old  at  least  before  she  cared  to  try,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could  carry  a 
tune  alone.  With  my  second  baby  only 
the  little  shoes  were  slipped  off  and  the 
face  and  hands  made  fresh  and  clean  be- 
fore the  morning  nap.  Not  so  much  time 
now  for  the  elaborate  care  which  little 
Miss  Number  One  received.  The  sing- 
ing, too,  was  not  always  indulged  in  be- 
fore the  nap,  although  at  night  we  always 
had  a  ' '  cuddle  ' '  time  and  a  sing  to  sleep, 
as  this  enterprising  young  man  would 
not  submit  to  the  methodical  treatment 
to  which  his  sister  had  so  peacefully  sub- 
mitted. He  was  a  nervous  little  fellow, 
and  I  found  "Careful  Gardener,"  "Oh, 
Mother,  how  Pretty  the  Moon  is  To- 
night," "Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,"  and 
such  quieting  songs  were  very  pleasant 
to  him.     He  did  not  learn  to  sing  early, 


although  now  he  sings  like  a  lark.  But 
he  was  not  encouraged  to  sing  with  me, 
the  same  mistake  which  I  think  was 
made  with  his  sister. 

When  the  third  baby  came  he  was  so 
obliging  about  going  to  bed,  both  for  a 
nap  and  for  the  night,  being  placed  in 
his  crib  wide  awake  at  regular  hours. 
As  my  time  was  very  much  occupied  I 
gave  this  duty  largel}^  into  the  hands  of 
a  faithful  nurse.  He  showed  very  early 
a  keen  appreciation  of  time-keeping,  but 
not  a  note  did  he  try  to  sing.  About 
four  months  ago,  when  he  w^as  just  two 
years  old,  I  began  to  realize  that  I  was 
missing  precious  time  with  my  baby,  and 
that  some  day  I  should  greatl}^  regret 
the  loss  of  it.  So  I  began  the  singing  be- 
fore nap  and  bed  time  just  as  I  had  with 
my  other  children,  encouraging  liini  fo  try 
and  sing  ivith  me.  I  am  astonished  when 
I  realize  how  the  dear  little  fellow 
has  blossomed  out.  Such  a  song-bird 
we  never  had  in  the  family  !  He  gener- 
alh*  sings  ivith  me,  and  now  at  the  age 
of  two  3^ears  and  a  few  months  will  carry 
a  number  of  tunes  perfectly.  Best  of  all 
his  music  seems  to  be  such  a  source  of 
delight  to  himself.  He  sings  and  sings, 
and  as  he  speaks  ver}-  plainly,  it  is  a 
constant  delight  to  us. 

Dear  mothers,  do  sing  for  and  with 
3'our  children.  Carefully  choose  your 
songs  and  make  them  thoroughl}^  your 
own  before  you  try  to  sing  them  to  your 
little  ones.  M3'  memory,  naturally  a 
poor  one,  is  receiving  quite  a  training 
through  this  effort  to  commit  the  songs 
for  m}'  children.  Take  for  instance  the 
song  of  "  Little  Gustava,"  from  an  old 
copy  of  bound  St.  Nicholas.  It  cost  me 
some  effort  to  learn  it  and  bring  in  the 
animals  and  birds  in  their  proper  places, 
but  it  is  a  never-failing  delight  to  each 
one  of  my  little  flock,  and  I'm  sure  our 
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good  house-dog  is  more  carefully  looked 
after  because  "Gustava"  was  so  thought- 
ful for  her  pets. 

Where  one  is  hurried  by  unusual  cares 
for  the  da)^  it  is  rather  an  effort  to  sit 
down  for  a  morning  ' '  sing, ' '  but  it  more 
than  pays,  and  what  is  a  woman's  first 
duty  if  it  is  not  to  her  children,  and  dear 
mothers,  j'ou  never  have  your  child  a 
baby  but  once.         Mary  D.  Rogers. 

Little  Servants. 

Come,  children,  gather  close  around 
me,  for  I  want  to  tell  3^ou  something 
about  a  little  brown-eyed  boy  I  saw  the 
other  day  holding  on  to  the  hand  of  a 
great,  tall,  white-haired  gentleman. 
That  was  all— 

"  Nothing  ver}'  strange  in  that,"  says 
little  Sam,  "  I  hold  onto  my  papa's 
hand  lots  o'  times,"  and  "I  !"  "I  !"  and 
"I  too  !"  cry  loving  Bob  and  sturdy 
Sam  and  prettj^  Sue. 

Yes,  but  children,  I  was  going  on  to 
say  that  was  all  I  noticed  at  first,  but  as 
the  wee  boy  and  the  tall  gentleman  came 
along  I  saw  that  the  big  hand  seemed  to 
be  holding  on  to  the  little  one,  and  the 
little  boy,  instead  of  skipping  and 
bouncing  about  as  boys  usually  do 
when  the}^  tiy  to  walk,  came  walking 
beside  the  tall  man  carefully  watching 
every  step,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
steps  of  the  grocery  and  fruit  market  the 
little  boy  said  : 

"Step  up,  father,"  in  a  voice  so  full  of 
.sweet  tender  care  that  it  sounded  just 
like  the  dear  mother's  voice. 

They  walked  around  among  the  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits,  the  little  boy 
pointing  out  and  telling  the  tall  man 
about  them,  and  when  they  had  come  to 
where  the  red  and  gold  apples  nestled 
together  in  the  barrels,  the  little  boy  laid 


the  tall  man's  hand  upon  them  and  his 
fingers  fluttered  over  them  and  then  on 
to  where  the  frosty  purple  grapes  laj-  so 
sweet  and  juicy  in  the  white  birch 
baskets. 

"These  are  verj-  nice  indeed,  father, 
I  think  you  will  like  them,"  said  the 
little  child  as  he  lifted  his  beautiful  ej-es 
to  his  father's  face,  who  did  not  return 
the  look,  but  smiled  down  upon  him, 
which  seemed  to  be  just  what  the  little 
boy  expected.  He  took  up  the  hand 
again  and  gentlj^  turned  his  father 
around  where  stood  a  waiting  clerk,  and 
while  he  was  making  his  purchases  I 
spoke  to  the  precious  little  guide,  and 
the  gentleman  hearing  my  voice,  turned 
quickly  toward  where  I  stood,  and  reach- 
ing out  and  feeling  for  the  brown  head, 
said  : 

"  Ah  !  5^es,  this  child  is  all  the  e3-es  I 
have,  he  is  my  onl}'  light ;  his  little  feet 
guide  my  footsteps  wherever  I  go.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without 
him,  and  he  is  so  patient,  too;  never 
have  I  heard  him  murmur  to  be  taken 
from  his  play  to  serve  me." 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  shone  with 
love  as  his  blind  father  praised  his 
faithfulness. 

Just  to  think,  little  children,  a  wee  boy 
of  seven  so  necessary  to  a  great  strong 
man,  and  so  ready  and  patient  to  ser\'e 
the  dear  father,  who  was  made  happy 
and  contented  by  such  sweet  service. 

Aunt  Lida. 


The  Frontispiece  for  this  month,  "Our 
Nursery,"  is  a  group  of  happy,  whole- 
some children  who  are  being  guided 
by  the  principles  of  Froebel's  teachings. 
The  center  one  is  the  grandson  of  Dr. 
Alice  B.  Stockham,  and  is  of  the  same 
age  as  the  magazine. 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everywhere,  in  all  departments,  re- 
ports of  associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers. 

May  our  Pot-pourri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend  a 
hand  "  to  each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


The  Kindergarten  will  not  be  pub- 
lished in  July  and  August.  Volume  III. 
closes  with  the  Jttne  issite.  The  maga- 
zine will  be  furnished  on  trial  to  7iew  sub- 
scribers only  until  the  close  of  the  vol- 
ume, for  forty  cents,  including  this  issue. 
Send  postal  note  or  stamps  at  our  risk. 

St.  Vai^entine's  Day.— On  the  i4Lh 
of  Februar}'  several  beautiful  valentines 
were  received  by  us,  which  were  made 
b}"-  little  hands  in  the  Kindergarten.  We 
send  otir  sincere  love  and  thanks  and 
trust  the  Easter  blessings  will  be  show- 
ered upon  them  through  the  pages  of 
our  magazine. 

Those  who  write  stories  might  find 
helpful  suggestions  in  Emilie  Pouls- 
son's  "The  Stor3^  in  Kindergarten." 

Any  pertinent  questions  arising  to 
readers  of  the  articles  entitled  "Music  in 
the  Kindergarten"  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived and  answered  by  Miss  Hofer. 
Address  this  office. 

The  articles  on  Francois  Delsarte 
in  our  February  and  March  issues  are 
adapted  from  the  Atlantic  Mojithly  of 
187 1,  which  was  kindly  loaned  us  by 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  and  one  of 
otir  regular  contributors. 


September  and  October  '90  Kin- 
dergarten.— We  are  short  on  the  above 
issues.  Please  send  extra  copies  to  us 
and  state  which  number  you  would  like 
in  return. — Publishers. 

Delsarte. — Miss  Anna  Payson  Call 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Kempton, 
of  Boston,  will  begin  a  special  Delsarte 
department  in  our  April  issue  ;  they 
have  worked  together  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  master  for  many 
years,  and  Mrs.  Kempton  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  adaptation  of  the  princi- 
ples to  Kindergarten  and  home  use.  Thej' 
are  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  on 
this  subject  through  these  columns. 

The  illustrations  and  suggestions  for 
"  The  Frolicsome  I^ambs"  were  given  us 
by  Miss  Anna  W.  Devereaux,  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  who  has  used  this  plaj^  suc- 
cessfully with  her  children  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

The  Chicago  Moral  Education  So- 
ciety names  as  one  of  its  purposes  "  that 
the  Kindergarten  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  public  school  sj-stem.  This  measure, 
by  familiarizing  little  children  with 
school  discipline  will  materially  lessen 
the  future  work  of  truant  officers  and 
reform  institutions." 
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Send  Reports  of  Work. — Wher- 
ever there  is  any  organized  Kindergarten 
work  send  us  reports.  The  salient  char- 
acteristics of  the  work  are  desired  more 
than  local  news  items.  Such  reports 
serv^e  as  suggestions  to  Kindergartners 
and  help  keep  the  work  teeming  with 
interest. 

The  Boston  Kindergarten  meetings 
have,  of  late,  been  very  irregular  on 
account  of  the  weather.  Two  afternoons 
we  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
delightful  account  of  Kindergartens 
visited  by  Miss  Pingree,  while  in 
Europe.  With  the  true  Froebelian  spirit 
she  saw  something  to  commend  in  all  ; 
here,  a  fine  series  of  clay  models  that 
are  soon  to  be  given  to  the  public  ;  there, 
gardening  is  made  a  special  feature  ;  in 
one  the  music  is  most  inspiring  ;  in  an- 
other, the  strong  sympathy  existing 
between  teacher  and  children  showed 
itself  in  everything.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  twelve  free  Kindergar- 
tens in  Rome,  under  government  support. 
Public  spirited  persons  are  needed  to 
give  of  their  wealth  and  do  for  the 
European  cities  what  has  been  done — in 
Boston  and  other  cities  in  America- by 
large-hearted  men  and  women,  who 
realize  that  the  true  education  of  the 
young  is  a  saving  power.  Miss  Pingree 
was  followed  by  Dr.  McCollom,  who  has 
just  finished  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
diseases  most  prevalent  among  our  little 
ones.  At  our  last  meeting,  Miss  Sy- 
monds  gave  a  plan  for  drawing,  which 
she  is  preparing  to  meet  the  needs  of  her 
own  children.  She  hoped  that  others 
might  bring  suggestions  so  that  a  system 
might  be  evolved  which  would  be  worthy 
of  our  acceptance  and  adoption.  The 
school  of  drawing  was  upon  the  dotted 
'  paper,   long    lines  were    used  and  each 


sheet  was  made  attractive  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Both  hands  were  used  equally 
and  in  some  of  the  later  patterns  a  pretty 
border  was  drawn.  The  speaker  ap- 
proved of  the  free  use  of  the  blackboard  ; 
she  would  also  encourage  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Gift  lessons  and  occupations, 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  blackboard  and 
paper.  Freedom  of  motion  was  attained 
by  practice  in  the  air  and  the  position  of 
the  pencil  and  body  were  thought  of. 
After  the  cards  had  been  seen  from  the 
easel  they  were  passed  about  for  closer 
inspection.  A  short  talk  followed  upon 
the  celebration  of  the   2 2d  of  February. 

California  Froebel  Society.— The 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia Froebel  Society  was  held  Januar}-  g, 
1 89 1.  This  session  takes  the  form  of  an 
afternoon  tea,  and  is  devoted  first  to  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  plans  for  the  Coming 
year,  and  afterwards  to  simple  refresh- 
ments and  conversation.  The  officers 
for  1 89 1  are  as  follows:  Honorary  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ; 
President,  Miss  Nora  Smith  ;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  C.  W.  Dohrmann ;  Secreta- 
ries, Miss  Charlotte  Williams,  Miss  Stella 
Stovall ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  Roberts ; 
Librarian,  Miss  Grace  Pierce  ;  Reporter 
for  The  Kindergarten,  Miss  Harriet 
B.  Griswold.  An  Executive  Committee 
of  five  members  is  annually  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  California  Froebel 
Societ}'  was  organized  in  iSSo  and  has 
now  seventy  active  and  fiftj'-five  honorary 
members  ;  while  it  possesses  the  nucleus 
of  a  library  in  one  hundred  well  selected 
volumes.  The  California  Kindergarten 
Study  Club  has  lately  formed  a  class  of 
twenty  members  who  take  up  a  course  in 
Miss  Marwedel's  connecting  class  mate- 
rial, under  the  direction  of  that  eminent 
Kindergartner. 
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Southern  California.— For  one  year 
Mrs.  Sarah  Kimball  sustained  at  National 
City  a  free  Kindergarten  which  was  last 
August  incorporated  with  the  public 
school  system.  Mrs.  Prudence  Brown 
has  had  charge  of  the  work  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  results  with  many  of  the 
children  are  said  to  be  very  marked,  and 
the  citizens  are  enthusiastic.  Over  fifty 
names  are  enrolled  of  children  between 
three  and  seven  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Br3^ant  Howard  last  Autumn  established 
a  free  Kindergarten  at  San  Diego.  Here 
are  gathered  one  hundred  and  six  little 
ones,  a  number  of  whom  are  under  three 
years  of  age.  This  Kindergarten  occu- 
pies elegant  halls  in  a  large  new  building 
situated  on  a  spot  high  above  the  city, 
whence  the  view  is  grand  beyond  ex- 
pression. These  children  are  allowed  to 
"contribute"  ten  cents  a  week  each  to 
the  funds.  They  are  brought  from  their 
homes  and  returned  in  omnibuses.  Mrs. 
Porter,  the  Kindergartner,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  San  Francisco  school  and  has  a 
class  of  about  ten  in  training.  She  grad- 
uated a  class  last  June,  one  of  whom  has 
charge  of  a  day  nursery  in  San  Diego, 
while  another,  Miss  Dido  Chase,  has  a 
private  Kindergarten  in  Riverside.  Miss 
Jean  Parker,  a  graduate  of  Miss  Marwe- 
del's,  has  been  in  the  work  in  San  Diego 
over  two  years.  She  has  a  private  Kin- 
dergarten of  thirty  in  the  Southwest  In- 
stitute. Los  Angeles  is  this  winter 
placing  Kindergartens  in  her  public 
schools. 

Miss  Harrison  anticipated  St.  Val- 
entine's day,  by  an  earnest  protest 
against  comic  valentines,  which  are 
"low  burlesques,  giving  a  distorted  view 
of  character,  and  a  misconception  of  life 
and  its  relationships."  They  give  a 
downward     moral     tendency,     and    fre- 


quently a  taste  for  obscenity  can  be 
traced  back  directly  to  them.  Prohibi- 
tion is  worse  than  useless,  probably 
stimulating  the  desire  for  the  forbidden. 

Before  the  shop  windows  are  full  of 
these  objectionable  articles,  tell  the  story 
of  the  life  and  object  of  good  St.  Valen- 
tine, filling  the  child's  mind  with  the 
spiritual  idea  connected  with  the  sending 
of  these  messages  of  love,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  saint.  Then  show  how  to 
utilize  the  paper,  cutting,  folding  and 
weaving  in  the  preparation  of  little  val- 
entines which  shall  give  pleasure  to 
many  little  ones  to  whom  they  may  be 
sent,  leaving  out  altogether  the  silly  sen- 
timent too  often  connected  with  the 
season,  teaching  instead  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal love. 

Nothing  is  so  essential  as  a  thorough 
study  and  comprehension  of  family  life 
and  all  it  implies.  Throughout  history 
we  find  the  establishing  and  cherishing 
of  this  sacred  relationship  the  first  and 
essential  step  towards  civilization,  and 
final  evolution  of  church  and  state. 

Herodotus  tells  us  the  Greeks,  who 
established  freedom,  held  the  family 
sacred  and  took  but  one  wife,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  life  of  the  Orientals, 
whose  empires  crumbled  and  fell.  All 
through  the  Iliad  one  follows  this  same 
idea  of  family  life  held  sacred. 

The  family  circle  is  the  child's  first 
world,  and  the  impressions  gained 
therein  remain  with  him  during  all  his 
life.  Strictest  attention  should  be  paid 
therefore,  to  conversation  and  habits 
which  have  so  constant  and  strong  an 
influence.  Punctuality  can  not  be  over- 
estimated, as  well  as  domestic  courtesy 
and  family  responsibilit3^  Each  child 
should  have  his  duties,  however  light, 
and  attention  thereto  must  be  rigidly  en- 
forced.    A  child  looks  to  his  parents  for 
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his  ideals  and  considers  their  occupation 
or  calling  the  most  desirable.  A  man 
may  not  only  give  rank  and  wealth  to 
his  children,  but  may,  by  his  daily  life, 
furnish  them  a  grand  conception  of 
manhood. 

The  mothers  hold  the  key  to  the  future 
of  a  nation  in  the  training  of  the  future 
statesmen,  and  can  not  only  shape  the 
future  through  their  own,  but  may  reach 
the  children  of  the  poor  by  means  of 
home  missionary  societies,  whose  mem- 
bers may  go  among  less  fortunate 
mothers,  teaching  them  these  broader 
views  of  life  and  child-culture.  The 
mother  has  also  the  physical  making  of 
her  child,  and  should  prevent  the  physi- 
cal injury  which  results  from  late  enter- 
tainments, overeating,  and  indulgence 
in  unwholesome  food,  while  she  must  in- 
sure  to  him  plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh 
air.  Emerson  says,  "Train  not  your 
child  so  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  shall  say 
'  I  would  do  this  great  work  but  for  the 
lack  of  tools,'  "  meaning  health  and 
strength. 

Christ  teaches  of  "Our  Father"  and  of 
the  future  life  as  "Our  Home,"  and 
nothing  teaches  this  spirit  of  reverence 
better  than  the  right  family  life. 

Lead  the  child  from  the  impressions 
concerning  his  own  family  to  the  uni- 
versality of  the  family  relation,  pointing 
it  out  to  him  in  all  the  forms  of  nature. 
Also  as  he  becomes  older  accustom  him 
to  a  pure,  wholesome  and  matter-of-fact 
view  of  .sexual  relation,  showing  him 
first  nature's  reproductive  methods  in  all 
her  organisms,  taking  the  flowers  with 
their  pollen  for  example,  and  his  mind 
will  not  absorb  the  garl)led  and  fal.se 
ideas  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  shame 
concerning  this  most  sacred  function. 

The  development  of  the  child  is  like 
that  of  civilization.     At  first  caring  for 


nothing,  the  instinct  of  possession  grad- 
ually develops,  then  family  instmcts  ap- 
pear, then  the  larger  ideas  of  fellowship, 
development  of  towns  and  nations. 

As  soon  as  he  realizes  the  right  of 
possession,  he  begins  to  claim  his  be- 
longings and  his  territory,  some  particu- 
lar corner  of  the  room  or  chair  in  which 
to  keep  his  possessions.  This  instinct 
should  be  promptly  recognized  by  every 
member  of  the  household,  while  they 
try  to  call  forth  a  spirit  of  unselfishness, 
which  will  lead  him  to  share  with  others 
that  which  he  claims.  This  is  a  dim 
presentment  of  his  future  relations  and 
headship  in  his  own  family,  which  he 
constantly  assumes  in  his  daily  play,  and 
constantly  demands  more  knowledge  of. 
The  home  ties  are  the  safeguards  against 
crime,  and-  the  nation  with  the  most 
homes  is  the  safest. 

Froebel  says,  Let  your  children  have  a 
long,  quiet  childhood  in  order  to  realize 
by  playing  and  thinking  over  and  over 
again  these  after  relationships.  Here 
again  the  mother  may  decide  what  her 
child  shall  be  in  his  future  family  as  in 
his  citizenship,  and  let  her  be  wise  and 
strong.  K.  C.  S. 

Fiv^E  Books — "The  Fairyland  of 
Flowers,"  (i  vol.)  "American  History 
Stories,"  (4  vols. )  by  Mara  L.  Pratt;  Ed- 
ucational Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  "  Bo- 
tany for  Children,"  one  might  call  the 
first  book,  and  while  it  gives  the  legend, 
the  story  and  poem  of  each  flower,  none 
of  the  .science  or  system  is  lost,  and  the 
little  child  can  soon  readily  trace  a  flower 
from  its  cla.ss  to  the  particular  member  of 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  Every 
step  is  pictured,  and  withal,  for  valuable 
completeness  "The  Fairyland  of  Flow- 
ers" is  without  an  equal.  For  the 
teacher  of  verv  little  ones,  the  book  is  a 
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perfect  garden  for  culling  ideas,  and  for 
children  of  a  primary  age  its  pages  would 
be  an  easy  guide.  It  is  full  of  the  prac- 
tical and  poetical. 

The  "American  History  Stories"  are 
made  up  of  short  sketches  beginning  with 
the  ' '  long  ago' '  and  the  early  legends  up 
to  our  own  interesting  times.  These 
short  patriotic  stories  can  be  read  with 
delight  by  the  older  ones  as  well  as  by 
the  children.  Dates  grow  to  be  living 
things  ;  poems  and  songs  for  all  occasions 
of  National  remembrance  are  thrown  in, 
and  the  language  is  simple  enough  for 
the  3-oungest  readers.  We  need  more 
stories  drawn  from  our  own  nation's  ex- 
perience, for  nothing  so  vigorously  and 
wholesomely  fosters  patriotism  in  the 
hearts  of  our  3'oung  ;  and  this  the  Amer- 
icans as  a  nation  have  often  been  blamed 
for  neglecting. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  (Chicago), 
comes  to  us  ringing  with  the  reports  of 
the  year's  work  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association.  Their  work  for  the 
waifs  of  Chicago  cannot  be  estimated. 
These  children  come  from  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  and  the  three  hours  a  da}-  spent 
in  the  Kindergarten  is  not  only  a  shelter, 
a  playground,  but  it  is  the  place  where 
the  little  waif  is  finding  his  soul  power; 
finding  that  he  is  one  of  a  communit)', 
and  by  living  according  to  the  law  of 
that  communit}'  finds  freedom  and  hap- 
piness. Bless  the  little  waifs  and  the 
Kindergartens  which  foster  the  good  in 
them.  May  the  great  work  go  on  in- 
creasing in  power  each  year. 

"Ten  Tales,"  by  Francois  Coppee, 
translated  by  Walter  Learned  :  Harper 
Bros.,  Publishers,  New  York.  This  is  a 
rare  book  in  quaint  binding,  and  the  sto- 
ries— nearly  every  one  with  a  child  pict- 
ure— have    a     national    stamp.     B}-  the 


story-teller  in  search  of  ideas  they  could 
be  read  with  profit.  If  adapted  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  child  listener  in  their  original 
flavor,  he  would  receive,  unconsciously, 
an  insight  into  the  lives  and  customs  of  a 
people  and  nation,  which  would  be  better 
than  many  an  after  lesson  in  history. 
The  same  simple  pathos  of  the  poems 
of  Coppee  lives  in  his  stories  for  the 
young  ;  their  lessons  are  always  deep, 
without  moralizing.  We  need  just 
such  a  toning  up  in  our  hackneyed 
methods  of  story-telling  as  we  find  in 
these  healthy  narratives. 

'  'Power  in  Repose,  ' '  by  Annie  Paysou 
Call:  Roberts  Bros.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
This  is  a  book  founded  on  the  principles 
of  Delsarte,  and  aims  to  teach  us  how  to 
find  our  life  center.  It  tells  the  busy, 
active  worker  hoiv  to  rest,  to  gain  instead 
of  losing  power  through  use  ;  it  teaches 
people  conscious  of  nerves  how  to  con- 
trol them  and  become  unconscious  of 
their  existence  save  as  faithful  servants  ; 
it  teaches  how^  to  let  chair  and  bed  hold 
us,  and  that  we  lose  force  in  trying  to 
hold  ourselves  while  sitting  or  reclining. 
We  must  let  the  train  carry  us,  and  not 
give  away  our  force  in  trying  to  help  the 
engine.  It  is  a  great  lesson,  to  learn 
"  Power  in  Repose,"  and  tired  mothers 
and  weary  teachers  will  find-the  balm  for 
which  they  are  seeking, in  this  little  book. 

"Color  in  the  School-room,"  Pub- 
lished by  Milton  Bradley  Co. ,  Springfield, 
Mass.  This  book  treats  the  subject  of 
color  and  color  teaching,  from  the  stand- 
point of  science  rather  than  that  of  art. 
Instead  of  standing  by  the  theory  of 
three  primary  colors,  the  author  takes 
as  his  primaries  the  six  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  After  getting  the  best  spec- 
trum possible  with  a  glass  prism  he  ex- 
periments with  paints  until  he  obtains  on 
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papers  the  nearest  possible  imitation  of 
this  spectrum, —  red,  orange,  3'ellow, 
green,  blue  and  violet.  Then  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  principle  of  the  persist- 
ency of  vision  he  rapidly  revolves  on  a 
spindle,  disks  of  these  spectrum  colors 
with  different  proportions  shown,  and 
thus  he  obtains  all  the  intermediary  hues 
of  the  spectrum.  Upon  the  spindle  back 
of  the  color  disks  is  a  card  somewhat 
larger,  and  graded  into  100  equal  parts  so 
that  the  per  cent  of  each  color  may  be 
known  at  a  glance  and  recorded  if  de- 
sired. In  this  way  disks  of  different 
colors  are  combined  with  each  other  and 
with  white  and  black,  and  thus  the  mak- 
ing of  tints,  shades,  hues  and  tones  is 
reduced  to  an  exact  science.  And  thus 
is  made  possible  the  establishment  of  a 
nomenclaUweoi  Q.o\ox.  Hence  the  author 
abandons  names,  such  as  secondaries, 
tertiaries,  olives,  citrines,  russets,  etc., 
that  are  indefinite,  and  fixes  his  nomen- 
clature on  a  mathematical  basis  as  reliable 
as  the  multiplication  table. 

We  also  find  here  treated  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  the  subjects  of  color- 
blindness and  its  proper  treatment,  color 
teaching  in  the  primary  school,  and  the 
uses  of  pure  colored  papers  and  water  col- 
ors in  the  school-room.  To  any  one  study- 
ing the  subject  of  color  either  from  the 
scientific  or  the  art  standpoint  this  book 
will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  is  used  largely  by  Kin- 
dergartners. 


Froebel's  Child  Garden,  a  beautiful 
half-tone  reproduction  of  a  painting  by 
Eva  Webster,  appeared  in  The  Kinder- 
garten for  November,  1889.  We  have 
a  limited  number  of  these  for  sale,  ten 
cents  apiece,  or  $1.00  a  dozen.  They 
make  lovely  souvenirs  to  celebrate  Froe- 
bel's birthday. 

The  third  term  of  the  Slojd  Institute, 
Chicago,  begins  April  ist,  1891.  Per- 
sons desirous  of  taking  training  in  this 
educational  handicraft  should  correspond 
with  Miss  Toppelius,  Principal,  188 
Madison  street,  Chicago. 
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A    LETTER    BY    FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL.* 


Keilhau,  Feb.  6,  1845. 
My  Dear  Faithful  Hermann  : — 

I  repeat  ray  warraest,  most  cordial 
thanks  for  my  reception  and  the  numer- 
ous proofs  of  your  unchanged  filial  faith- 
fulness, which  you  accorded  to  me  so 
unmistakably  during  the  short  time  of 
my  sojourn  at  Eisenach.  The  experience 
of  my  life  has  taught  me  that  such  senti- 
ments produce  their  own  reward  in  the 
blossoms  and  fruits  of  life,  for  which 
reason  I  am  entertaining  the  joyful  hope 
that  your  children  and  grandchildren 
will  follow  5^ou  in  similar  sentiments  and 
similar  deeds.  Thus  they  will  form  the 
living  garland  that  will  surround  you 
and  your  bride  in  peace  and  jo3^ 

Be  firm  in  these  sentiments!  They  are 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  from  which 
issues  the  clear  current  of  a  life,  blessed 
in  itself,  and,  consequently,  also  bestow- 
ing blessings  upon  its  surroundings. 
Your  present  life  furnishes  alread}'  proof 
of  this,  as  is  evident  from  what  you  tell 
me  of  your  activity  and  your  aims,  which 
carr}'  the  conviction  to  my  mind  that 
your  whole  life  will  prove  you  to  be 
what  I  wish  and  hope  a  pupil,  or  a  son 


♦Translated  by  A.  H.  Heineniann. 


of  mine  to  be,  namely,  a  mind  of  single 
purpose,  patient,  truthfully  resigned  in 
the  will  of  God,  always  active  in  realiz- 
ing true  humanity  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  his  family  as  in  his  calling,  in  social 
as  in  public  life. 

As  long  as  we  live  we  continue  pupils 
of  fate,  of  providence,  of  experience, 
that  is,  we  are  our  own  educators,  and  as 
we  grow  more  and  more  conscious  of  this 
condition,  we  conform  to  it  with  ever-in- 
creasing liberty  and  self-determination. 
In  the  same  way  we  ought  to  be  in  full 
harmony  with  the  Educator  of  the  world 
and  of  mankind  in  our  attempts  at 
educating  our  surroundings.  I  rejoice 
greatly  to  see  in  your  work  that  we  agree 
in  this  thought  also,  and  that  you  know 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  educa- 
tion a  special  calling  before  carrying 
out  this  ideal;  I  even  think  that  he 
who  is  not  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional calling,  frequently  does  compara- 
tively the  greater  service.  The  reason 
for  this  anomaly  may  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  natural  education 
does  not  require  a  great  variety  of  ac- 
complishments but  rather  a  unity  and 
thoroughness  of  life;  not  a  knowledge  of 
many  things  but  the  performance  of  that 
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which  has  been  recognized  as  good;  in  a 
word,  not  precept  but  example. 

Every  man  of  sound  mind  can  be 
educated  up  to  this  standard.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  develop  the  senses,  i.  <?.,  the 
perceptive  faculty,  and  form  the  inward 
sense,  /.  <?.,  the  intuitive  faculty  corre- 
spondingl}';  or  to  exercise  the  body  in  a 
manner  to  render  the  members  and  or- 
gans fit  to  act  at  all  times,  and  thus  to 
develop  a  pure  character,  and  a  firm  will 
manifested  in  action.  A  firm  will  and  ac- 
complishments fit  for  action,  do  not  postu- 
late an  extensive  scholarship  but  merely 
thoroughness.  Anybody  is  capable  of 
thoroughness  within  his,  or  her,  limited 
sphere  of  life,  and  upon  any  level  of  men- 
tal faculties,  and  in  any  calling.  It  is 
only  requisite  for  a  person  to  understand 
this  condition,  or,  we  ought  to  assist 
men  to  gain  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
ability  to  act,  and  impart  to  them  a  con- 
viction of  the  universal  need  of  education. 

It  is  this  end  I  want  to  reach  by 
"educational  associations,"  to  be  spread 
all  over  the  country,  and  all  of  them 
being  organically  connected  with  one 
another.  I  rejoice  that  you  are  interested 
in  the  idea  and  will  lend  it  your  active 
co-operation,  and  I  hope  you  will  succeed 
in  establishing  such  a  society,  for  which 
reason  I  inclose  draft  of  an  invitation  to 
form  an  association  explaining  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  to  be  held  in  view. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  every  ad- 
ditional explanation  you  may  desire.  I 
have  also  mentioned  the  matter  to  some 
public-spirited  gentlemen  at  Gotha  and 
Rudolstadt  who  have  promised  their 
active  co-operation.  With  us,  at  Keil- 
hau,  the  matter  is  already  past  the  stage 
of  suggestion  and  in  course  of  practical 
execution.  Our  pastor,  a  very  enlight- 
ened and  active  gentleman,  is  a  great 
help  and  support  to  us. 


[Froebel  was  of  a  very  devout  disposition  and 
always  loved  to  interest  the  clergy  in  his  work. 
And  if  we  take  the  fact  into  account,  that  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  very  field  and  proper  occupa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  but 
natural  to  strive  for  their  co-operation.  The 
Kindergarten  would  here  suggest  that  the 
same  ought  to  be  done  in  this  countrj^;  namely 
that  the  clergy  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  join  the 
societies  of  those  engaged  in  spreading  the 
great  work  commenced  by  Froebel.  The 
Kindergarten  would  be  happy  to  see  the 
reverend  gentlemen  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
"Educational  Association."] 

I  should  wish  you  had  been  here  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  to  enjoy  our  carnival. 
It  would  have  been  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  your  school  days  at  Keilhau  which 
you  might  really  have  lived  over  again, 
for  the  former  spirit  is  still  ruling  among 
us.  The  pupils,  great  and  small,  had 
arranged  masked  processions  which,  in 
part,  were  exceedingly  well  executed. 
Their  pleasure  was  heightened  b}'  the 
participation  of  some  grown-up  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  A  male  quartette  gave 
us  a  number  of  comic  songs,  each  of  them 
being  performed  in  costumes  in  keeping 
with  the  contents  of  the  song.  Among 
the  rest,  there  were  some  traveling — or 
wandering — songs  in  which  the  singers 
appeared  in  tourists'  clothes, and  traveled, 
or  marched  to  the  sounds  of  the  songs. 
There  were  some  masks  unknown  to 
ever37body  and  arousing  a  deal  of  curi- 
osity increased  by  the  fact  that  the}'  all 
professed  to  be  members  of  the  '  'order  of 
mutes."  Delphic  priests  in  ancient 
Greek  costume,  made  their  appearance 
and  vouchsafed  some  oracular  prophecies 
of  a  nature  as  amusing  as  the}-  were 
startling.  A  postillion  came  with  a  big 
mail  bag  from  which  he  distributed  not 
only  letters  but  also  presents  of  great 
variety  creating  a  deal  of  enjoyment  and 
surprise.     Having  been  encored,  he  came 
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a  second  time  playing  his  part  as  natu- 
rally and  artistically  to  the  end  as  he  had 
commenced.  It  is  a  matter  of  course 
and  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the 
closing    and  the    crowning    part   of  the 


festival  consisted  in  an  enjoyable  dance. 
I    wish    you    and    your     bride    could 
some  day  be  with   us   at  such  a  day  of 
genial  glee.  Your  paternal  friend, 

Friedrich  Froebkl. 


SYSTEMATIC    SCIENCE. 


"  I  would  fain 

In  this  light  way  (of  which  I  need  must 

own 
With  the  knife-grinder  of  whom  Canning 

sings, 
'  Story,  God  bless  you  !    I  have  none  to 

tell  you  ! ' ) 
Invite  the  eye  to  see  and  heart  to  feel 
The  beauty   and    the  joy    within    their 

reach." 

— Among;  the  Hills. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  intro- 
duce little  children  to  the  parts  of  the 
Flower  and  their  uses. 

I  have  chosen  the  Mayflower  for  its 
own  sweet  sake,  for  its  associations  and 
its  fitness  in  many  ways  ;  but  would 
show  the  parts  in  some  large  flower  like 
the  tulip  or  crocus,  which,  however, 
lack,  like  so  many  of  our  early  flowers,  a 
green  calyx.  Nature,  ever  economical, 
makes  the  bud  scales,  large  bracts,  the 
covering  earth,  leaves  and  snow,  per- 
form the  duty  of  protection,  for  which 
later  a  stout  calyx  is  produced. 

As  a  possible  help  to  the  teacher,  I 
have  noted  by  marginal  numbers,  the 
daily  portions  I  should  take  up  and 
emphasize. 

I.  Nestling  among  the  thin  grass 
and  mosses  of  a  stony  hillside  in  New 
Hampshire,  grew  some  plants  with 
rough,  stiff  and  hairy  leaves,  which  were 
close  pressed  to  the  ground.  The  weak 
stem  was  not  able  to  hold  them  up  in 
the  sun  and  air  as  the  bushes  did. 


May  Flower  and  Her  Friends. 

But  the  roots  found  it  very  cool  and 
moist  down  under  the  stones,  and  put- 
ting out  delicate  white  root-hairs,  drank 
in  the  earth-food. 

This  the  stem,  lying  as  it  did  on  the 
earth  and  stones,  could  very  easily  con- 
vey to  the  leaves  ;  and  these,  faithful  to 
their  duty,  opened  their  queer  little 
noses  to  let  in  their  air- food  and  send 
out  the  extra  water,  that  the  green 
matter  of  the  leaf  and  the  sun  together 
might  manufacture  real  sap. 

While  this  sap  was  not  as  siveet  per- 
haps as  that  of  the  Maple,  it  was  just 
right  for  Mother  May  Flower,  and  with  it 
she  was  busy  all  Summer  long  in  grow- 
ing new  stems  and  ornamenting  them 
with  leaves. 

She  took  particular  pains  with  the 
tips  of  these  stems,  for  she  knew  what 
would  be  needed  in  the  future  and  made 
no  delay  in  preparing  for  it. 

So  briskly  did  she  work,  that  when 
Jack  Frost  made  her  stop,  more  than  one 
stem  had  a  bunch  of  small,  greenish, 
overlapping  scales  (like  a  flat  hop  or 
pine  cone)  to  be  covered  with  leaves  by 
the  brisk  wind  and  later  by  the  white, 
glistening  snow. 

Then  came  the  Spring  sun. 

The  snow  disappeared  and  ran  off  in 
sparkling  rivulets.  The  ground  thawed, 
and  May  Flower  awoke  one  April  day, 
pushed  aside  the  leaves  and  looked 
around. 

Her  green  leaves  had  sta^'cd  with  her 
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all  Winter,  and  as  she  looked  at  the  bare 
branches  of  the  Oaks  and  Chestnuts,  she 
could  but  think  how  much  trouble  hum- 
ble people  escape.  As  the  days  passed, 
the  coarse,  hairy  scales  began  to  open 
and  disclose  the  lovely  flowers.  (Show 
if  possible,  otherwise  a  picture  in  colors. ) 

2.  Such  a  treasure  had  the  good 
mother  hidden  aw^ay  last  Fall  for  safe 
keeping  till  the  time  came  to  blossom  out. 

The  hop-like  cluster  of  stiff  scales  had 
become  a  bunch  of  the  most  exquisitely 
delicate  pink  flowers,  which  gave  out  a 
fragrance  hard  to  equal. 

With  such  treasures  as  these  to  be 
found,  it  is  no  wonder  that  seven  chil- 
dren started  out  one  Saturday  morning 
in  April  to  gather  them.  What  these 
children's  names  were  I  can  not  remem- 
ber (except  one,  whose  name  was  Ned), 
but  all  had  baskets  to  carry  the  lunch 
and  bring  back  the  flowers  they  hoped 
to  find.  Passing  along  the  quiet  village 
streets,  they  went  through  the  spacious 
play  grounds  of  the  "  High  School  "  ; 
crawled  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  to 
the  "  Primary"  grounds,  and  crossing  a 
road  found  themselves  at  the  mouth  of 
"  the  ravine."  A  rushing  torrent  now 
filled  the  place  of  the  quiet  little  brook 
in  which  they  played  at  recess  in  Sum- 
mer, so  climbing  the  bank,  the  party 
went  on  and  up  the  hill  for  quite  a  ways, 
to  where  a  mossy  bit  of  pasture  lay, 
among  the  stumps  of  recently  cut  Pines. 

Here  they  found  the  Mayflowers  ! 

What  shouts,  what  calling  to  each 
other,  what  exclamations  of  delight  or 
surprise  over  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
abounding  on  all  sides,  I  shall  leave 
children  to  ??>fai;/fii\ 

3.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  of  the 
party  ;  and  tired  with  our  climb  and 
running  about,  we  will  sit  down  on 
this  mossy  bank   and  take  a  closer  look 


at  the  flowers.  Each  one  of  the  dainty, 
star-like  blossoms  has  a  tube  at  the 
bottom,  parti}'  hidden  among  little 
green  leaf-like  sepals,  as  we  call  the 
parts  which  protect  a  flower  w^hile  it  is 
growing  in  the  bud. 

This  tube  spreads  out  at  the  top  into 
five  points  ox  petals. 

The  tube  is  very  hair}-  inside  and  its 
mouth  filled  with  the  heads  of  ten  little 
stamens.  These  stamens,  you  see  by 
opening  a  flower,  have  delicate  little 
stalks  to  each,  and  the  heads  are  quite 
long  and  split  down  each  side.  Through 
these  cracks  come  little  grains  called 
pollen.  At  the  bottom  of  the  flower  is  a 
tin}'  little  ovar\\  the  place  in  which  the 
young  seeds  are  inclosed  for  protection 
while  growing.  From  the  top  of  the 
ovary  rises  a  little  stalk  (the  style), 
which  is  rough  and  stick}'  on  top 
{stigma).  Besides  all  these  parts  and 
the  delightful  odor,  there  is  nectar  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  such  as  bees  gather 
to  make  into  honey. 

Let  us  review  these  parts  with  this 
Tulip,  where  they  are  so  much  larger. 

See  this  bulb  which  has  not  bloomed. 
Its  thick  coats  protect  the  flower  which 
lies  hidden  in  the  center,  so  that  no  pro- 
tecting sepals  are  needed.  See,  there  are 
none  ;  but  there  are  six  beautiful  petals. 

Inside  are  six  stamens,  each  with  its 
long  head  split  down  each  side.  Tap- 
ping them  on  this  paper,  all  can  see  the 
grains  oi  pollen  which  have  come  through 
the  cracks.  See  what  a  large  ovary/ 
On  its  top  is  the  stignia,  which  you  can 
see  is  sticky,  by  dusting  some  of  the 
pollen  on  it. 

Cutting  open  the  large  ovary,  you  can 
easily  see  the  young  seeds  or  ovules. 

4.  Having  given  you  a  language  les- 
son— .so  we  may  understand — I  want  you 
all—  as  well  becomes  little  folks  after  much 
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exercise  -to     feel    sleepy.      I    will    keep 

watch  while  you  lie  back  among  the  soft 

mosses   and    sweet-smelling  flowers     to 

take  a  nap.     What  more  natural  under 

such    circumstances,    than    for    you    to 

dream  of  the   Mayflowers  !     And  this  is 

the    dream.       As    you    lay,    a    beautiful 

cluster  of  flowers  was  near  your  ear  and 

you  heard  the  different  blossoms  talking 

to  each  other.     Their  voices  were   soft 

and  sweet,  as  became  such  lovely  things. 

"  How  happy  I  am  !  "  said  one. 

"  So  am  I  !"  said  another. 

"  How  kind  of  Mr.  Rain  not  to   come 

when  my  pollen  was  ripe  !"  said  a  third. 

"  Yes,"  said  a  fourth,  "  I  have  spread 

out  my  petals  as  wide  as  I  can   and  am 

wishing  so  much    that  Butterfly    would 

see  me." 

(I  do  not  know  what  insects  visit  the 
Mayflower  ;  but  everything  is  designed 
to  have  such  helpful  ones  as  the  various 
bees  and  butterflies  and  to  prevetit  the 
visits  of  ants  and  beetles,  which  would 
only  steal  the  nectar  and  not  aid  in  cross 
fertilization  ;  and  have  supposed  it  is  so.) 
"  Your  color,  dear,  is  certainly  charm- 
ing !  Mine  is  paler,  but  I'm  sending 
up  all  th'e  perfume  I  can  in  hopes  Mr. 
Bee  will  notice  it  as  he  buzzes  along." 

"  Is  your  nectar  ready  for  him  ?  Mine 
is,  for  if  he  should  come  and  find  none, 
he  might  go  off  to  some  other  flowers, 
and  I  want  to  do  my  duty  to  our  family. ' ' 
"Yes,  I  have  a  lot  hidden  where  he 
will  have  a  hunt  for  it  ;  I  do  so  like  to 
make  his  visit  a  long  one."  "So  do  I, 
and  my  stigma  is  all  sticky  and  ready  to 
catch  any  pollen  he  may  have  brought 
from  another  flower." 

"See!  Mr.  Wind  has  put  some  pollen 
on  my  stigma."  "So  he  did  on  mine 
some  time  ago,  and  already  I  can  feel 
the  little  ovules  beginning  to  grow.  I 
am  so  glad  !" 


"  Do  you  know  that  disagreeable  Mr. 
Ant  came  and  tried  to  get  my  nectar  ; 
but  it  was  down  in  the  bottom  of  my 
tube  and  the  stamens  and  hairs  so  filled 
the  mouth  that  he  could  not  get  in." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  our 
friends  must  find  a  welcome  feast  when 
they  call." 

"  I  think  this  bright  sun  will  bring 
them  out."  "  But  I  wish  they  would 
hurry  for  my  stigma  is  getting  dry." 

"  There  comes  Mr.  Bee  !  !  !"  the}^  all 
cried  in  a  delighted  chorus.  As  he  buzzed 
down  upon  the  cluster  of  expectant  and 
ready  flowers  you  drew  back  that  you 
might  not  disturb  his  work,  and  awoke  ! 

5.  Rubbing  your  eyes,  you  looked 
around  and  said  to  me,  "  I've  had  such 
a  funny  dream."  What  was  it  ?  I  asked, 
and  you  told  me  what  I  have  written,  and 
asked,  "Is  it  really  true  that  flowers 
\\.2iVQ.  friends,  whom  they  try  to  draw  to 
them  by  their  shapes,  colors  and  odors, 
and  prepare  a  feast  of  nectar  for  them  so 
they  will  go  to  visit  other  flowers  of  the 
same  kind  ?  And  is  there  indeed  a  itse 
in  the  hairs  of  the  throat  and  the  stamen 
heads  filling  it  ?  " 

Yes,  little  bright  eyes,  there  is  a  use 
for  everything  in  this  wonderful  world  ; 
even  for  dreams  !  The  flowers  you  have 
heard  talking  did  not  tell  you  all  there 
was.  "  I  supposed  the  bee  waked  me 
up  too  soon."  "  I  wish  he  had  waited 
longer. ' '  Shall  /  finish  the  story  for  you  ? 
"  Oh,  please  do  !"  You  asked  if  "flowers 
have  friends."  How  did  it  happen  the 
people  who  came  to  dinner  the  other  day 
seemed  to  be  your  friends?  "Because 
they  were  papa's  and  mamma's  friends, 
I  suppose."  Yes,  I  think  so.  Now  tell 
me  why  Susy  and  James  and  the  other 
little  folks  are  your  friends. 

''  I  guess,  because  I  love  them."  Ex- 
actlj'  so.      Now   flowers  have  friends  for 
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their  parents'  sake  and   others  still   for 
their  own. 

6.  Let  me  tell  you  first  of  the  friends 
Mayflower's  mother  gave  her. 

First  was  Mr.  Sun.  He  helped  so 
much  last  Summer  and  Fall  in  getting  rid 
of  the  extra  water  and  helping  the  green 
cells  of  the  leaf  make  good  sap  to  form 
the  new  shoots  and  their  clusters  of 
young  blossoms,  that  he  became  quite 
interested  in  seeing  what  came  of  it.  To 
be  sure  he  was  absent  a  good  deal 
through  the  Winters  and  his  friendship 
did  not  seem  ver>-  warm  ;  but  the  reason 
was,  he  had  things  at  the  other  end  of 
the  earth  to  attend  to. 

When  he  did  return,  all  his  old  interest 
came  back  and  he  helped  get  off  the  ice 
and  snow,  melt  the  earth-food  for  the 
roots,  prepare  the  food  stored  in  the 
plant  and  help  the  flowers  out  into  the 
'  light.  When  he  saw  what  sweet  things 
the}^  were,  he  fell  in  loye  with  them  for 
their  own  sakes  and  melted  away  the 
clouds,  dried  off"  the  dew  and  woke  up 
the  bees  and  butterflies  for  them. 

7.  Not  only  did  the  sun  help  in  all 
the  ways  we  spoke  of  yesterday,  but 
there  was  an  unseen  but  very  helpful 
friend,  Mr.  Air,  whom  the  sun  set  at 
work.  He  would  have  been  averj-quiet 
sort  of  fellow  if  Mr.  Sun  could  have  been 
kept  entirely  away;  but  that  being  im- 
possible, he  was  continually  on  the  move. 

He  it  was  who  brought  the  leaves  the 
air-food,  witlunit  which  not  a  bit  of  real 
sap  could  have  been  made  ;  and  as  he 
brought  that,  he  carried  off  the  extra 
water,  which  the  leaves  did  not  need. 
Then  it  was  he  who  pulled  off  the  leaves 
and  whisked  them  a])0ut  the  buds ; 
brought  the  rain  to  soften  them  and  tuck 
everything  uj)  for  Winter.  Afterwards 
he  looked  into  every  crack  and  nook  and 
corner,  to  see  that   all  were  fast   asleep 


and  then  tucked  snow  in  to  keep  them  so. 

After  this  he  had  but  little  to  do  that 
I  can  tell  you  of  till  he  saw  the  blossoms; 
when  he  helped  at  scattering  the  pollen 
on  the  sticky  stigmas  or  floated  the  per- 
fume about  so  Mr.  Bee  might  smell  it 
and  then  carried  him  to  do  what  the 
flowers  so  much  wished. 

8.  Another  friend  of  her  mother's 
was  Mr.  Rain.  He  too  had  been  very 
helpful  in  softening  the  earth  for  the 
roots ;  making  earth-food  and  doing  all 
the  carrying  up  and  down  in  the  plant. 
Besides  this,  he  had  spread  his  cloud 
comforter  over  the  earth  and  b}-  keeping 
nimble  Mr.  Heat  from  running  off",  made 
Jack  Frost  stay  away  till  the  buds  were 
done.  Then  he  softened  the  leaves  and 
tucked  them  round  the  plants,  ready  for 
Jack  to  come  and  freeze  them  up  ;  after 
which  he  dropped  a  snow  mantle  over 
the  earth  to  shut  off  Mr.  Sun  from  spoil- 
ing it  till  Spring  came.  He  then  helped 
melt  the  snow  and  prepare  the  soil  better 
than  ever.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
flowers  to  open,  it  was  he  who  softened 
and  loosened  their  Winter  coverings  of 
bracts  and  sepals  which  had  protected 
the  delicate  parts  .so  long  and  helped 
them  prepare  in  all  their  loveliness  for 
the  calls  of  their  friends,  the  bees  and 
butterflies. 

Q.  These  three  friends  of  her 
mother's,  were  also  hers.  Her  mother 
had  other  friends,  like  Mr.  J.  Frost, 
whom  May  Flower  had  been  introduced 
to  ;  but  .soon  on  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance, she  made  up  her  mind  that  he  was 
too  sharp  for  her  and  was  glad  when 
Mr.  Sun,  with  his  cheer\-  ways,  drove 
him  off. 

Another  ac(|uaintance  of  her  mother's 
was  Mr.  Ant.  He  had  not  learned  that 
"  those  who  would  have  friends,  must 
show  themselves  friendly  ;  "  and  while  a 
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very  sober  and  industrious  person,  he  nev- 
ertheless wanted  his  own  needs  supplied, 
whether  others  were  cared  for  or  not. 
Hence  his  visits  were  not  at  all  welcome 
to  May  Flower,  who  deliberately  shut 
the  door  in  his  face  by  growing  hairs  in 
her  tube  and  thus  crowding  all  her  ten 
stamens  together  in  the  mouth,  that 
when  Mr.  Ant  called  to  take  her  nectar, 
he  could  not  get  at  it. 

She  well  knew  such  smooth  and  wing- 
less people  could  not  carry  the  fresh 
pollen  to  other  flowers,  even  though  he 
w^ere  not  selfishly  seeking  the  nectar. 

10.  Mr.  Bee,  how^ever,  as  you  heard 
in  your  dream,  was  always  very  welcome. 
It  is  true  he  was  a  little  rough  at  times 
and  rather  clumsy  as  he  crawled  about 
over  the  delicate  flowers  ;  but  then  he 
had  such  a  merry  hum  about  him  and 
always  did  what  May  Flower  wanted. 
See — the  Bee  family  have  been  friends  of 
the  flowers  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  it 
was  quite  proper  for  them  to  show  their 
delight  as  Mr.  Bee  came  along,  and  no- 
ticing the  delicate  invitations  sent  him 
by  the  odor,  settled  down  upon  the  petals 
which  were  so  widel}^  stretched  out  to 
receive  him. 

His  hairy  body  was  well  bepowdered 
with  the  pollen  of  other  Mayflowers  he 
had  been  visiting  and  the  bristle  baskets 
on  his  hind  legs  stuffed  with  the  same. 
Balancing  himself  on  several  of  the 
flowers,  he  proceeded  to  thrust  his  long 
brush-like  tongue  down  among  the 
stamens  and  lap  up  the  nectar,  to  be 
stored  in  his  crop  til!  he  could  put  it  into 
the  honey  cells  at  his  house,  the  hive. 

Having  taken  the  nectar  from  one 
flower,  he  drew  his  head  (now  covered 
wdth  pollen  grains)  from  among  the 
stamens  and  turned  to  another  flower, 
where  he  repeated  the  nectar  sipping,  and 
so   on    till    ever\'   open    flower    in    the 


cluster  had  been  visited.  As  he  turned 
and  twisted  over  the  flowers,  and 
thrust  his  head  down  into  each,  you 
can  well  see  what  a  grand  chance  each 
stigma  that  was  sticky  had  to  catch 
the  coveted  grains  that  would  make 
the  ovules  grow  and  grow  into  the  seed, 
w^hich  was  the  end  and  aim  of  all  the 
flower's  parts  and  plans.  Could  you 
have  listened  again  as  he  took  his  flight 
to  visit  other  flowers,  I  doubt  not  you 
would  have  heard  how  delighted  they 
all  were  with  the  success  of  their  plans, 
and  how  all  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
perfect  seed. 

II.  But  you  can  imagine  what  they 
said.  Another  friend  who  might  help, 
was  Mr.  Butterfly,  a  gay  fellow  always 
bent  on  ease  and  pleasure.  Although 
not  as  rough  in  his  ways  as  Mr.  Bee,  he 
was  so  unreliable  as  to  make  rather  a 
poor  friend. 

Sometimes  he  w^ould  notice  the  star- 
like flowers  and  accept  the  sweetly 
scented  invitation,  brought  by  Mr.  Air. 
Then  he  would  softly  alight  on  the  out- 
spread petals  and  uncoiling  his  curious 
tongue  sip  the  sweet  nectar  from  flower 
after  flower  and  so  help  spread  the  pre- 
cious pollen,  which  was  to  make  the 
ovules  grow  into  seed. 

These  precious  seeds  would  then  fall 
among  the  moss,  and  in  time  might 
sprout  into  Ma^-flower  babies,  just  as 
Bean  and  Morning  Glory  seeds  sprout 
into  bean  plants  and  young  morning 
glories. 

But  I  have  told  you  all  I  can  now 
about  Ma}-  Flower  and  her  friends. 
Perhaps  you  say  I  have  repeated  a  great 
deal ;  so  much  indeed  that  j-ou  are  sure 
you  can  tell  the  stor}'  j^ourself. 

Indeed  !  Then  let  me  whisper  a  secret, 
"  That  was  just  what  I  did  it  for." 

Edward  G.  Howe. 
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THE    GOSPEL    OF    MOTHERHOOD. 


I  speak  of  elemental  motherhood, — the 
motherhood  of  nature,  of  humanity  and 
of  divinity  ;  it  is  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
universe ;  it  holds  the  promise  of  the 
future,  it  conserves  the  riches  of  the 
past  ;  it  is  the  brooding  joy  of  growing 
life, — God's  spirit  moving  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  The  motherhood  of  nature 
is  its  nourishing  power,  its  close  embrace 
of  the  springs  of  life,  the  fostering.of  that 
generative  germ  of  evolution  which  the 
Source  of  Life  implanted  in  the  universe  ; 
it  is  the  embodiment  of  creative  love 
and  the  constant  expression  and  endless 
communication  of  that  love.  The  heavens 
showed  it  forth  when  the  earth  was  with- 
ovit  form  and  void  ;  the  rhythm  of  that 
anthem  which  the  stars  sang  together 
was  its  cradle-song,  and  the  nebulous 
halo  of  clustering  systems  was  its  dream 
of  birth. 

The  motherhood  of  nature  is  infinite 
and  sublime  ;  it  is  an  ever-present  ten- 
derness, companionship,  personality,  in- 
timacy, comfort,  patience  and  self-sur- 
render ;  a  great  beating  heart  close  to 
our  heart,  a  con.scious  permeating  sym- 
pathy of  being  ;  the  innermost  of  nature. 
I  love  to  think  of  mother-nature  awaiting 
the  growth  of  life  within  her  ample 
bosom,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
germ  of  all  created  things.  The  aeons 
were  not  too  long  for  her  faith  and 
patient  power,  the  heavens  were  not  too 
vast,  the  earth  with  its  infinite  fullness 
was  not  too  abundant  for  her  long-sufter- 
ing,  for  she  knew  through  all  her  fibers 
the  present  God  ;  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  time  and  space  the  tender  love 
of  God  was  brooding,  and  every  pulse- 
beat  of  the  universe  spoke  the  potential 
gratitude  of  eternity. 


Did  this  universal  mother  dream  of 
her  myriad  children  ?  did  she  see  in 
prophetic  vision  her  grand  revolving 
systems,  her  universes  of  suns,  her 
galaxies  of  stars,  her  firmaments  of 
luminous  centers  and  her  grand  enginery 
of  cosmical  forces  ?  did  she  know  of  her 
planets  and  her  moons,  of  the  myriad 
development  of  being  in  each,  the  in- 
numerable entities,  her  children  of  life  ? 
No,  the  mother  only  dreams  and  trusts 
and  nurtures.  She  finds  the  past,  present 
and  future  but  one  eternal  Nozi\  and  de- 
votes all  her  energies  of  spirit,  thought 
and  physical  life  to  the  results  of  the 
moment,  the  ever  succeeding  moment, — 
which  is  eternity.  Then  the  beautiful 
motherhood  of  the  earth  !  The  vapor- 
ous gloom  of  upper  and  nether  atmos- 
pheres, the  pulsing  of  spheric  seas, 
the  lines  of  polarization  and  demarka- 
tion,  the  slowly  gathering  crust,  like  the 
hardening  shell  of  the  growing  &g^.  the 
nodules  of  various  life,  the  geologic 
periods  of  different  embrj'onic  stages,  the 
successive  types  of  form  and  function, 
the  consummate  flower  of  plant,  animal 
and  human  life  covering  her  breast  and 
drinking  in  the  generous  current  of  her 
life-blood,  how  rich,  how  beneficent  and 
how  prodigal  a  mother  she  has  been  ! 

We,  her  dearest  children  revel  in  lu-r 
motherhood  of  lavish  beauty  ;  the  brood- 
ing nest,  the  swelling  Imd,  the  self-sur- 
render of  sea.sons  and  tides,  of  each  for 
all  and  all  for  each,  giving  as  a  mother 
gives,  her  watching,  her  protection,  her 
tender  care  to  every  budding  cell,  to 
every  pregnant  protoplasm,  to  every 
evolving  molecule  and  organism,  waiting 
patient  and  believitig  through  nuiltiplied 
disaster  for  every  crystal  to  fix  its  sym- 
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metry,  for  every  seed  to  grow,  for  every 
creature  to  fulfill  its  developing  purpose 
and  for  man,  her  darling,  to  achieve  his 
destiny. 

Dear  mother  earth,  that  clothes  us 
with  our  mortal  frames,  that  marshals 
for  us  our  warders  of  light,  that  weaves 
the  curtains  of  our  repose,  that  ministers 
to  our  strength  and  glory  of  meridian 
life  and  then  leads  us  gently  down  the 
slope  of  age  and  takes  us  again  to  her 
bosom  !  From  her  dust  we  came,  by  it  we 
live  and  flourish  and  to  it  we  return. 
How  dear  is  the  earth,  our  mother  !  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  in  the  sunny  radiance 
of  our  youth,  glorious  in  the  full  tide  of 
our  maturity,  offering  us  gifts  at  every 
turn,  revealing  her  treasures  to  our  open- 
ing eyes  and  winning  us  with  endearing 
caresses  to  try  our  strength,  to  attain  by 
struggle  and  to  build  up  an  immortal 
inheritance  from  the  contact  and  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  the  difficulties  she 
presents  to  us,  as  kind  in  what  she  with- 
holds as  in  what  she  gives  ;  we  lie  upon 
her  verdant  breast  to  dream  of  a  fairer 
home  and  ungratefully  babble  to  her  of  a 
paradise  far  away  vvhose  hues  she  alone 
has  painted.  How  close  her  heart  throbs 
to  our  own  as  she  leads  us  beside  her 
still  waters  !  How  we  mount  up  on  wings 
as  eagles  while  she  spreads  her  skies 
above  us  and  with  the  self-abnegation  of 
motherhood  points  us  to  brighter  worlds. 
She  feeds  us  and  heals  us  ;  she  waits 
upon  our  cradle  and  upon  our  altar  ;  she 
kisses  our  lids  together  at  last  and  leaves 
a  smile  upon  the  marble  lips  as  tenderly 
as  if  w^e  had  spent  our  lives  to  repay  her. 
Motherhood  is  indeed  the  highest  title 
and  office  of  the  earth  we  love. 

In  the  realm  of  plant-life  this  grand 
impulse  is  so  plain  as  to  stand  for  a 
symbol  of  life  in  the  highest  realm;  the 
history  and  plan  of  every  vegetable    or- 


ganism is  the  provision  for  and  carrying 
forward  of  this  beautiful  instinct  of 
nature;  the  root,  the  stem,  the  bud,  the 
leaves,  the  flower,  speak  forever  of  the 
devotion  of  the  plant  to  its  ideal  of  re- 
production and  nurture.  What  countles.s 
devices  for  the  protection  of  each  germ, 
each  organ  !  what  wonderful  contrivance 
for  growth  and  play  of  activities!  the 
soft  wrappings  more  silky  than  the  text- 
ures of  Samarcand,  the  zephyrous  winged 
envelopes,  the  cunning  traps,  thespring}' 
coils,  the  curious  devices,  all  to  assist 
this  delicate  child  in  its  growth  and 
safety,  as  if  she  were  the  sole  nursling  of 
the  tender  mother;  how  ineffabl}-  loving 
and  significant  of  mother-love  is  the 
plant-life  of  the  globe! 

But  as  the  ideal  of  motherhood  ad- 
vances in  the  scale  of  being  how  much 
clearer  becomes  its  expression!  the 
mother  with  her  young,  the  insect  yield- 
ing itself  to  the  martj^rdom  of  metamor- 
phosis, clothing  itself  with  the  death- 
shroud  of  the  chrysalis  to  give  fuller  and 
freer  life  and  development  to  its  off- 
spring, the  bird  with  her  callow  brood, 
the  fish  carrying  up  to  the  flooding 
streams  the  news  of  prolific  generation, 
the  wild  beast  fondling  her  helpless 
young  within  her  guarded  den,  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  the  beast 
of  the  forest,  the  monster  of  the  seas, 
all  give  themselves  to  the  privilege  of 
motherhood  with  a  fidelity  which  has  no 
stint  and  no  count;  the  days  are  too 
short  for  their  devotion,  the  nights  too 
gentle  for  their  guardianship.  God  has 
charged  them  with  this  precious  treas- 
ure, and  who  among  them  all  is  recreant? 
The}^  witness  to  us  something  of  God'.s 
measure  of  motherly  duty,  as  they  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  their  generations. 
See  the  mother-lamb,  the  mother-bird, 
her  gentle  sheltering,  her  anxious   care^ 
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her  courage  of  defense,  her  faithfulness 
unto  death,  and  then  begin  to  understand 
what  God  means  by  motherhood.  Watch 
the  dumb  creatures  enduring  pain  for 
their  3'oung  without  a  murmur,  glorjdng 
in  their  safet3%  joy  and  beauty;  lapping 
their  glossy  necks,  enticing  them  to  ex- 
ercise, blissful  in  their  companionship, 
agonized  at  parting.  That  motherhood 
is  the  crown  of  life  is  attested  by  these 
our  lowl}^  fellow-beings,  who  thus  do  all 
they  can  to  express  somewhat  of  God's 
tender  love  for  his  creatures. 

But  human  motherhood  reveals  divine 
love  more  fully  than  aught  else  in  the 
great  plan.  What  a  miracle  it  is  as  it 
descends  into  the  countless  homes  on  this 
round  planet!  ever  a  fresh,  a  sacred,  a 
wondrous  mystery  !  God  with  us!  All 
the  sorrows  which  attend  it  are  as  noth- 
ing in  the  light  of  its  proud  and  awe- 
touched  joy.  The  keynote  of  its  anthem 
was  uttered  by  Eve  and  comes  down  to 
us  clear  and  strong  through  the  centu- 
ries in  its  divine  as  well  as  human 
recognition  :  "I  have  gotten  a  man  from 
the  Eord."  Mother-love  paints  for  us 
the  very  color  and  touch  of  God's  love; 
His  tender  love,  His  patient  love.  His 
providential  and  embracing  love, — His 
faithful  love.  His  forgiving  love.  His 
self-sacrificing  love.  His  dying  love:  in 
all  these  phases  and  aspects  of  a  mother's 
love  as  we  have  .seen  it,  as  we  have 
known  it  and  as  we  have  felt  it,  we  see 
drawn  the  very  outline  and  pattern  of 
God's  love  for  us,  for  what  other  shapes 
and  language  can  syllable  our  ideal  of 
God  so  well  as  those  primal  and  holy 
whisperings  at  our  cradle  and  in  our 
mothers'  arms?  Who  but  a  mother 
could  show  us  how  loving,  how  patient, 
how  believing  and  how  forgiving  God 
can  be  ? 

The  gospel  of  motherhood  is  a  redeem- 


ing gospel.  If  we  go  to  the  lost  and 
degraded,  to  the  ignorant,  the  suffering 
and  the  tempted,  as  a  mother  goes  to  her 
child,  how  can  we  fail  to  recover,  to  com- 
fort and  to  save  ?  In  the  spirit  of  this 
beautiful  gospel  we  shall  go  with  open 
arms,  with  sympathetic  entreaty,  with 
helping  hands,  and  through  us  God's 
love  will  appeal  most  perfectly  to  the  souls 
we.seek  to  save.  This  is  the  true  secret  of 
woman's  power  over  others  ;  let  her  sur- 
render herself  to  its  impulse  and  expres- 
sion ;  let  the  teacher  feel  herself  as  a 
mother  to  her  flock  ;  in  this  the  Kinder- 
garten shows  us  the  example  ;  its  ver}- 
philosophy  was  learned  from  the  relation 
of  the  mother  to  her  child.  The  soul- 
activities  of  motherhood  are  the  great 
privilege  of  the  teacher  of  little  ones  ; 
she  can  take  them  into  her  dower  of 
womanhood  to  bless  and  illuminate  all 
children,  and  especiall}-  the  homeless 
and  worse  than  motherless.  Are  your 
arms  and  hearts  not  large  enough  and 
strong  enough,  dear  teachers,  to  clasp 
them  with  the  full  power  and  love  of 
motherhood  ?  They  are  all  God's  chil- 
dren and  He  calls  you  to  show  them  what 
you  can  of  His  measure  and  quality  of 
loving  ;  so  to  express  your  motherhood. 
The  gospel  of  motherhood  has  done  a 
great,  a  blessed  work  in  the  world  ;  what 
an  influence  in  Christendom  has  been  even 
the  contemplation  of  its  image  in  art — the 
Holy  Mother  and  Child  !  Christmas  is 
but  a  celebration  of  this  proud  and  ten- 
der absorption  of  love  in  its  highest  hu- 
man form.  We  gaze  upon  the  beautiful 
Madonnas  to  refresh  our  souls,  to  put  to 
rest  our  perplexities  and  harmonize  our 
being  ;  we  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  motherhood,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  symbol 
of  God's  love  and  we  grow  calm  and  find 
our  souls  in  poi.se  ;  our  faith  is  renewed 
for  all  poor  and  warped   humanity  as  we 
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see  the  child  in  his  mother's  arms  and 
know  it  to  be  his  God-given  place.  For 
the  divine  love  wears  an  aspect  of  moth- 
erhood to  the  trusting  soul ;  let  us  try  to 
understand  how  close  and  deep  and  true 
it  is  for  ever}'  child  of  God's.  We  are 
not  waifs  in  a  strange  cit\%  but  at  home 
in  the  arms  of  God  ;  and  if  human  moth- 
erhood had  been  created  only  as  a  demon- 
stration, an  exposition  of  the  divine  moth- 
erhood in  God,  it  could  not  have  accom- 
plished such  a  purpose  more  clearl}^  than 
it  does  as  a  part  of  human  history  and 
experience.  We  learn  from  our  utmost 
tenderness,  our  dearest  embraces,  our 
most    complete    self-abnegation    for    our 


children,  the  beginning  of  God's  tender- 
ness, the  alphabet  of  his  ^'earning  love, 
the  first  syllables  of  His  welcome  and 
forgiveness. 

Take  then,  as  Froebel  had  the  wisdom 
and  .spiritual  discernment  to  do,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  mother  and  child  as  the  pat- 
tern of  your*  most  helpful  and  nurturing 
relation  with  the  children,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  the  mother  with  the  child  as  the 
model  for  the  truest  methods  of  educa- 
tion, and  when  you  can  say  with  him, 
"The  nursery  was  my  university,"  you 
will  have  received  the  highest  prepara- 
tion and  grace  attainable  for  the  teacher. 

Boston.  Louise  P.  Hopkins. 


LESSONS  IN  ZOOLOGY. 


HI.- 

Baby,  here's  a  butterfly, 
Let  us  watch  him,  you  and  I  ! 
No,  we  can't,  for  see,  he  goes 
Far  above  dear  baby's  nose. 

Butterfl}'  of  gold  and  brown. 
Please  come  rest  you  further  down 
Where  my  bab)'  dear  can  see. 
You  need  not  be  shy  of  me. 

Yes,  he  heard  me,  down  he  flies, 
Right  before  my  baby's  ej'es. 
See  his  prett}'  velvet  coat 
With  a  soft  band  round  his  throat ! 

And  his  great  wide  wings,  you  say. 
Look  like  flowers  flying  away  ? 
When  he  rests  where  blossoms  grow 
He  folds  them  close  together  so. 


Butterflies. 

Would  you  think  this  butterfly 
Were  once  a  worm  and  had  to  lie 
On  the  earth  and  crawl  around 
Eating  leaves  and  what  it  found  ? 

Would  you  think  that  these  bright  wings 
Once  were  wrinkled,  homely  things. 
Hanging  in  a  little  bag. 
To  a  twig,  just  like  a  flag  ? 

Yes,  m}-  dear,  and  that  wee  worm 
Rolled  itself,  with  many  a  squirm, 
Into  a  ball,  and  dreamed  and  la)^  — 
Just  as  5'ou  do, — until  one  day — 

Out  he  crawled;  to  his  surprise 

He  saw  what  bab}-  sees  with  her  eyes  : — 

A  beautiful,  fairy  butterfly  ; 

And  away  he  flew,  away  up  high. 


He  loves  the  sun,  and  spends  his  days, 
'Mid  the  flowers  in  brambly  ways, 
Drinking  sweets  and  sucking  dew  ; 
He  loves  honey  as  well  as  yQ>\\. 


He  doesn't  remember  his  little  worm  daj's; 
He's  entirely  forgotten  the  old  worm  ways; 
He's  now  a  splendid  butterflj^-bird, 
Knowing  naught  of  what  baby  has  heard. 

A.  H. 
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FRAU    LOUISE    FROEBEL. 


Some  Personal 

My  first  meeting  with  Frau  Louise 
Froebel,  the  widow  of  that  wonderful 
children's  friend,  the  famous  discoverer 
of  the  Kindergarten  system,  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  propitious  event  of  my 
life.  It  was  like  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
rising  above  what  till  then  had  been  the 
horizon  of  my  intellectual  life.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  rich  in 
happiness  and  blessings,  and  destined,  I 
trust,  to  continue  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

It  was  a  bright  Spring  morning  in 
1871.  Animated  with  my  morning  walk 
under  the  beautiful  linden  trees  of  the 
boulevard  (just  putting  on  their  Spring 
dress),  bound  for  my  day's  work  at  the 
"Musical"  Kindergarten  of  Frau  Caro- 
line Wiseneder,  I  had  hardly  entered  the 
room  when  the  proprietress  informed  me 
that  Frau  Froebel  had  sent  word  by  mail 
that  she  would  arrive  that  morning  from 
Hamburg  in  order  to  visit  our  Kinder- 
garten and  acquaint  herself  with  the 
method  of  the  musical  system. 

Could  there  be  anything  more  joyful  ? 
My  heart  beat  livelier  at  the  cheering 
expectation  of  meeting  the  wife  of  the 
great  educator,  the  same  lady  who  was 
known  to  be  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  assistants  of  Froebel — the  one  who 
had  realized  his  ideas  with  the  greatest 
perfection. 

But  I  was  not  allowed  much  time  for 
either  thought  or  preparation.  For 
while  our  children  were  still  arriving, 
the  door  opened  and  admitted  our  re- 
vered guest,  Frau  Froebel.  I  was  elated 
with  her  striking  appearance.  Her  figure 
was  tall,  erect,  and  remarkably  well  pro- 
portioned. Her  carriage  and  movements 
were  elastic  and  graceful,      llcr  face  had 


Reminiscences. 

an  expression  of  freshness,  I  would  have 
said  of  youthfulness,  but  for  the  grayish 
tint  of  the  hair,  indicating  her  advanced 
age  and  forming  a  striking  frame  for  a 
countenance  beaming  with  a  charming 
vivacity,  producing  a  conviction  that  her 
soul  had  preserved  a  youthfulness  much 
greater  than  her  gray  hair  seemed  to  in- 
dicate for  her  body.  Her  beautiful  blue 
eyes  bespoke  an  unusual  development  of 
loving  kindness.  Her  whole  appearance 
was,  in  a   word,  made  to  win  all  hearts. 

After  the  first  introductory  words,  she 
said  she  had  heard  so  many  words  of 
praise  of  the  musical  Kindergarten  that 
she  thought  it  her  duty  to  make  herself 
acquainted  with  it.  Then  she  turned 
her  kindl}-  eyes  upon  the  children  say- 
ing: "I  have  come  earl}';  a  Kindergart- 
ner  ought  always  to  be  at  her  place  in 
good  time."  At  her  request,  the  games 
and  occupations  and  the  musical  exer- 
cises were  to  be  gone  through  with  in  the 
usual  way.  The  children  and  the  nor- 
mal pupils  of  the  music  school  and  the 
Kindergarten  had  a.ssembled,  and  the 
cuckoo-clock  sounded  its  cuckoo-call 
nine  times.  That  was  the  signal  to 
begin,  and  everybody  stood  silent  and 
listened  until  the  sound  of  the  ninth  call 
had  passed  away. 

The  work  of  the  Kindergarten  was 
gone  through  in  the  usual  way.  There 
was,  of  cour.se,  no  time  during  school 
hours,  for  conversation  with  Frau  Froebel, 
except  some  occasional  questions  and 
answers  or  observations  in  reference  to 
the  work  going  on.  Frau  Froebel  went 
to  and  fro,  observing  everything,  and 
every  now  and  then  actively  interfer- 
ing  or   directing,    with    the    hand    and 
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word  of  a  thorough  master.  She  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  questions  and 
remarks,  occasionally  very  "cute,"  of, 
as  she  said,  her  little  "man-buds."  Her 
winning  ways  proved  as  powerful  an 
attraction  for  the  little  folks  as  for  the 
grown-up  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  "musical  exercises' ' 
Frau  Froebel  expressed  her  regret  at 
having  been  unable  to  become  acquainted 
with  Frau  Wiseneder  herself,  who  had 
died  two  years  before,  much  too  soon  for 
her  work  and  the  Kindergarten  cause  in 
general.  Her  games  and  songs,  pub- 
lished years  ago,  were  extensively  used 
all  over  Germany,  and  in  Frau  Froebel's 
Kindergarten  among  the  rest.  The  ma- 
ture judgment  of  the  latter  had  not  failed 
to  appreciate  their  value  and  she  was 
much  pleased  by  personal  inspection  to 
be  able  to  perceive  how  well  adapted  this 
musical  method  was  to  form  and  fasten 
the  sense  of  time.  She  said  she  would 
introduce  the  little  instruments  in  Ham- 
burg and  use  them,  as  she  saw  them  used 
by  our  children  both  in  bands  and  solos. 

After  the  close  of  the  Kindergarten 
Frau  Froebel  asked  me  if  I  would  accom- 
pany her  to  her  hotel,  as  she  was  a 
stranger  in  the  city  of  Brunswick.  I 
was  proud  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  her. 
I  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  should  be 
done  to  improve  our  Kindergarten. 

"What  I  missed  most,"  she  answered, 
"is  the  union  of  all  the  children  and 
Kindergartners  in  a  circle  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  close,  and  the  song  in 
which  all  should  join.  The  Kinder- 
garten," she  continued,  "is  the  first 
community  or  state  organization  into 
which  the  child  is  introduced.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  should  merel)-  learn  to 
do  his  duty  there  as  an  individual,  but 
he  must  be  led  to  feel  and  experience 
that  he  is  a  member  of  an  organic  whole 


and  must  do  his  share  toward  making 
and  keeping  it  a  harmonious  whole. 
He  must  feel  himself  a  necessary  mem- 
ber in  his  class,  or  section,  as  the  smaller 
whole  to  which  he  belongs,  and  feel  as 
well  that  this  lesser  whole  is  again  a 
member  of  the  larger  whole  constituted 
b}'  the  entire  Kindergarten.  In  that 
way,  the  school  must  be  made  the  proto- 
type of  human  society,  and  this  idea  is 
made  a  living  sentiment  and  an  active 
motive  in  the  child,  by  the  daily  reunion 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Kindergarten 
in  the  circle  and  song  at  the  commence- 
ment and  the  clo.se  of  the  exercises. ' ' 

I  felt  the  strength  of  her  argument  and 
answered  that  I  should  follow  her  advice 
and  begin  immediately  in  the  morning 
to  open  and  close  our  Kindergarten  with 
"Froebelish  reunion." 

We  arrived  at  the  hotel  too  soon  to 
please  me,  and  we  parted  with  a  cordial 
' '  au  revoir  !  ' ' 

I  hastened  home  and  found  dinner 
waiting  for  me.  I  had  hardly  entered 
the  room  when  I  exclaimed :  '  'Just  think, 
Frau  Froebel  was  at  the  Kindergarten  ! 
I  have  just  accompanied  her  to  her 
hotel  but  I  should  much  rather  have 
brought  her  home  with  me." 

"If  you  think  she  will  feel  comfortable 
with  us,  why  did  you  not  bring  her?" 
asked  mj^  mother.  And  my  father,  in 
his  short  and  decided  manner,  said: 
"We  shall  wait  with  our  dinner.  Go 
for  her  and  tell  her  she  would  be 
welcome. ' ' 

You  can  imagine  how  I  hastened  to 
do  his  bidding.  I  had  not  yet  taken  off 
my  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  was  in  the  street  again  quicken- 
ing my  steps  toward  the  hotel.  I  had 
hardly  spoken  my  words  of  invitation 
when  Frau  Froebel  took  my  hand, 
pressed  it  cordialh-  and  said,  in  her  most 
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insinuating  tones:  "Oh,  how  glad  I  am 
to  go  with  you.  For  I  can  tell  you,  it 
would  have  been  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  had  to  remain  at  a  hotel. 
Wherever  I  travel  there  are  kind  people 
meeting  me  and  they  always  take  me  to 
their  own  home.  I  had  just  made  up  my 
mind  to  depart  this  day  and  go  back  to 
Hamburg.  But  now  things  look  differ- 
ent. I  am  quite  ready  to  go  with  you 
right  away." 

A  welcome  as  cheerful  as  it  was  cheer- 
ing greeted  the  illustrious  guest,  the 
days  of  whose  presence  at  our  house 
were  esteemed  true  festivals  by  all*  of  us. 
I  shall  never  forget  this  afternoon  with 
its  never  flagging  conversation  and  the 
wonderful  light  it  threw  into  many 
recesses  of  my  mind  which  had  before 
been  in  obscurity  more  or  less  dense,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  in  the  room  of  a 
great  many  educational  books  in  our 
library,  to  which  Frau  Froebel  paid  her 
most  careful  attention. 

During  the  days  which  Frau  Froebel 
spent  with  us,  I  never  left  her  side.  In 
our  room,  in  the  Kindergarten,  on  her 
walks,  in  the  visits  she  made,  I  was  her 
inseparable  companion,  and  during  this 
companionship  she  imperceptibly  en- 
lightened and  confirmed  in  me  every 
essential  principle  of  the  educational 
teachings  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  What 
a  study  of  books  could  not  have  taught 
me  in  years  of  untiring  industry,  these 
few  days  of  viva  voce  intercourse  with  this 
living  source,  sprung  from  the  original 
fountain  head  of  Kindergartenism,  im- 
parted to  me  in  a  manner  similar  exactly 
to  the  method  which  Froebel  had  ela])()r- 
ated  for  the  Kindergarten  work  it.self. 

Of  the  walks  we  took,  and  the  educa- 
tional institutions  we  visited,  I  have  only 
space  to  mention  a  few.  There  was  a 
masonic  children's  refuge,  or  creche,  re- 


markable for  its  exceeding  cleanliness 
and  the  care  and  attention  paid  to  the 
babies  entrusted  to  it.  Health  and  cheer- 
fulness were  visible  on  every  side,  and 
Frau  Froebel  was  much  pleased. 

Ill  another  part  of  the  same  building, 
a  little  older  children  were  assembled, 
namely  those  too  old  to  be  among  the 
babies  and  too  young  to  go  to  the  public 
school,  that  is,  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  at  Kindergartens.  There  was  a 
great  noise  when  we  entered  the  room. 
The  so-called  teacher  tried  to  restore 
order  by  telling  the  children  to  sit  still 
and  keep  quiet.  Her  success  was  as 
great  as  it  usually  is  in  such  cases,  the 
children  never  relinquishing  their  unruly 
behavior.  They  had  nothing  to  do,  were 
not  occupied  in  any  work  or  play  pro- 
vided by  the  teacher,  and  had  too  much 
life  in  them  to  sit  still  like  dead  dolls. 
When  the}'  perceived  the  presence  of 
visitors,  they  became  quiet  to  a  limited 
extent,  held  b)^  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  but 
not  so  completel}^  as  to  permit,  at  any 
moment,  the  teacher  to  discontinue  her 
stereotyped  order  to  keep  quiet  and  sit 
still.  But  awed  by  our  presence,  the}- 
took  their  seats  and  sat  still  for  a  few 
seconds,  except  one  little  boy,  whose  in- 
tense want  of  activity  would  not  let  him 
sit  still.  So,  while  sitting  in  his  place, 
he  rapidly  made  four  knots  in  the  corners 
of  his  red  handkerchief,  put  it  on  his 
head  in  lieu  of  a  cap  and  stood  up  again 
s!niling  with  satisfaction  at  his  success. 
At  this,  the  lady,  misnamed  a  teacher, 
grew  excited  and  began  expostulating 
with  the  little  mischief-maker,  but  only 
succeeded  in  causing  all  the  children  to 
turn  their  eyes  upon  this  im]-)romptu 
specimen  of  little  Red  Ridinghootl  which 
produced  a  resumption  of  the  general 
noise  of  amusement  and  playfulness. 
This    scene    was    too    much    for    Frau 
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Froebel;  she  could  not  restrain  herself,  but 
leading  me  quickly  out  of  the  room,  she 
whispered  to  me:  "That  is  right;  it  is  ex- 
actly what  the  child  is  naturally  com- 
pelled to  do;  he  is  not  able  to  sit  idle;  he 
has  too  much  life  in  him  to  be  crushed  out 
by  any  teacher's  order  to  sit  still;  he  is  the 
best  specimen  of  mankind  I  have  seen  in 
the  room.  But  we  had  to  leave,  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  look  upon  that 
maltreatment  of  childhood  much  longer 
without  actively  interfering  in  their  be- 
half."  I  think,  however,  I  ought  here 
to  add  that  that  refuge  is  no  longer  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  that 
the  room  for  older  children  has  been 
transformed  into  a  regular  Kindergarten. 
With  a  number  of  friends  we  took  a 
walk  one  day  to  the  neighboring  village 
of  Melverode.  On  the  way  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  perceive  and  admire  Frau 
Froebel's  thorough  acquaintance  with 
botany.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
just  coming  out,  which  gave  her  an  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  buds  of  leaves  just 
opening,  and  of  the  "flora  in  its  Winter 
dress"  in  general.  Finding  buds  of  the 
willow  and  chestnut  trees  she  said: 
"Were  I  at  home  I  should  gather  a 
number  of  them  to  give  to  my  children 
in  the  morning.  I  seldom  have  a  walk 
without  finding  something  and  taking  it 
home  for  my  little  ones.  Every  Kinder- 
gartner  ought  to  do  likewise."  And 
taking  up  a  number  of  bvids,  she  added: 
"Froebel     frequently    pointed    out    the 


beauties  of  the  curved  lines  of  nature 
which  have  never  yet  received  the 
amount  of  attention  they  deserve."  She 
arranged  the  buds  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hand  to  a  sort  of  rosette  and  continued  : 
"Look  here  what  a  beautiful  form  can 
be  got  out  of  these  buds.  Such,  you 
see,  is  true  Kindergarten  work  ;  it  does 
not  only  make  the  child  conversant  with 
nature  but  it  produces  or  strengthens  the 
love  of  nature,  and,  last  not  least, 
develops  the  sense  of  beauty.  Besides, 
the  tales  of  the  growth  of  a  bud,  of  their  . 
development  and  conditions  in  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring,  of  their  inner  ar- 
rangement of  parts  and  their  outer 
coverings,  of  their  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  entire  plant,  and  so  on,  may  be  made 
to  convey  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  of  botany." 

I  wondered  not  merely  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  botany  dis- 
played b}^  Frau  Froebel  but  even  more 
at  the  profound  and  evidently  enthu- 
siastic love  of  the  vegetable  world  which 
seemed  to  lend  a  soothing  glow  to  every- 
thing she  spoke,  and  I  expressed  my 
feelings  to  her. 

"That  is  so,"  she  replied,  "I  believe 
if  I  had  been  a  boy,  I  should  have  be- 
come a  gardener. ' ' 

And  that  is  what  she  has  become,   a 
true  nursery  gardener;  only,  hers  is  not 
a  nursery  of  trees  but  a  nursery  of  men. 
Marie  Heinemann. 

Englezvood,  III. 


MORNING    INVOCATION. 


Morning's  light  has  come  again 
Shining  brightly  from  the  skies, 

And  its  love  and  warmth  doth  shine 
Into  children's  hearts  and  eyes. 


Eike  unto  a  loving  sun 

Every  morning  fresh  and  new, 

Our  lives  should  be  as  full  of  light. 
And  shine  as  pure  and  strong  and  true. 

A.  H. 
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MOTHER     TALKS. 


Beauty  as  an  Element  of  Education.  -  I. 


"What  here  as  Beauty  we  have  felt, 
Shall  one  day  come  to  us  agaiu  as 
Truth."  —Schiller. 

Beauty  is  one  of  God's  ministers,  g^iven 
to  educate  us,  to  strengthen,  to  ennoble, 
to  glorify.  Beauty  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  great  and  good,  in 
the  world  of  nature  and  in  the  world  of 
spirit,  but  we  choose  to  consider,  in  this 
paper,  that  beauty  which  appeals  to  us 
through  the  senses,  rather  than  the 
moral  beauty  which  is  seen  in  all  things 
good,  by  every  pure  soul. 

As  God  made  use  of  beauty  in  the 
creation  of  form,  motion,  color,  and 
sound,  in  the  world  of  nature,  so  must 
we,  to  rightly  know  his  works,  have  a 
keen  perception  and  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  form,  motion,  color,  and  sound; 
more  than  this,  we  can  not  rightly  know 
higher  things,  till  this  same  perception 
has  been  developed.  Schiller  has  per- 
fectly said  this. 

"Only  through  Beauty's  Morning-gate 
Couldst  thou  to  Knowledge  penetrate. 
The  mind,  to  face  Truth's  higher  glances. 
Must  swim  some  time  in  Beauty's  trances. 

The  heavenly  harping  of  the  Muses, 
Whose  sweetest  trembling  through  thee 
rings, 

A  higher  life  into  thy  .soul  infu.ses. 
And   wings  it   upward    io   the    vSoul    of 
Things." 

Through  the  perception  and  love 
of  the  beautiful  the  imagination  is 
awakened, — that  ".spark  divine"  which 
brings  near  to  us  the  distant,  and  lights 
for  us  the  unknown  ;  that  vision  of  the 
.seer  which  enables  us  to  read  the  writing 
on  the  wall. 

Let  no  mother  say    "my   child   is   too 


imaginative."  Let  her  rather  say, 
' '  How  can  I  best  guide  this  power  to  do 
its  appointed  work  and  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  faculties  ?  how  can  I 
most  wisely  feed  it?  how  can  I  lead  my 
child  to  make  noble  use  of  this  gift  of 
God?"  For,  like  oxxy  power,  it  can  be 
debased  ;  like  any  power  it  can  be  too 
exclusively  exercised  while  others  grow 
feeble  from  lack  of  use  and  the  charaicter 
loses  its  balance.  Do  not  fear  the 
imagination ;  study  it  rather,  train  it, 
give  it  pure,  wholesome,  beautiful 
material  to  work  upon,  thus  keeping, 
not  a  room  "empty,  swept  and  gar- 
nished," which  may  fall  any  day  into  the 
possession  of  the  evil  spirits,  but  one  well 
filled,  occupied  by  spirits  of  light,  who 
will  drive  out  the  intruders. 

Imagination  is  the  foundation  of  all 
art.  The  poet,  the  painter,  the  musi- 
cian, all  whose  creations  afford  us  delight, 
could  have  given  us  nothing  without  it  ; 
nor  can  we  understand  and  enjoy  their 
creations  unless  we,  too,  have  the  power 
to  image  for  ourselves  their  conceptions. 

The  scientist  imagines,  and  then  ver- 
ifies his  imaginings  b}^  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  careful,  extended  observa- 
tions. Here,  too,  we  shall  fail  to 
understand  his  discoveries  unless  we 
call  to  our  aid  the  imagination.  We 
perceive  all  truths  dimly  at  first  ;  we 
need  to  study  them  from  many  sides, 
and  one  point  of  view  must  enable  us  to 
see  the  Beauty  which  is  inherent  in 
God's  works.  That  which  is  a  matter  of 
mere  feeling  leads  at  last  to  certainty. 
That  which  ofttimes  seems  a  creation  of 
fancy,  becomes  later  a  conviction  which 
reason  affirms  to  be  true. 

Xerxes  offered  a  reward  to  him  who 
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would  invent  some  new  pleasure.  Rich- 
ter  said  the  reward  ought  to  be  given  to 
him  who  would  teach  us  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  we  have.  He  who  assists  us 
to  perceive  the  beauty  everywhere  about 
us  surely  adds  to  our  enjoyment.  To 
him  be  the  reward. 

The  perception  of  beauty,  dormant  in 
the  babe,  is  easily  awakened  with  the 
other  growing  faculties.  The  Kinder- 
garten teacher's  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  constantly  bearing  fruit,  but  let  a 
word  be  given  to  mothers  who  have  not 
had  a  Kindergarten  training. 

Gather  about  your  children  a  few 
beautiful  objects  ;  talk  about  them  ;  let 
the  children  come,  as  they  will  uncon- 
sciously, under  their  influence ;  let 
beautiful  ideas,  and  images  grow  into 
their  lives.  Perhaps  you  have  a  dainty 
head  in  marble;  put  it  on  a  low  table  to 
be  admired,  on  the  window  seat  to  cast 
a  shadow,  in  the  child's  hand  while  he 
looks  into  the  beautifully  modeled  face, 
at  the  smiling  mouth,  the  wavy  hair. 
Perhaps  you  have  only  a  photograph 
copy  of  some  masterpiece,  a  Raphael,  a 
Millet,  a  sea  piece  by  Turner,  cattle  by 
Rosa  Bonheur,  an  etching  by  Farrer, 
something  fine,  though  it  cost  but  a 
trifle  ;  let  that  be  studied  and  loved. 

Take  time  to  read  and  re-read  a  gem 
of  poetry,  or  to  sing  a  sweet  song  to 
your  children.     Above   all   take   time  to 


study  with  your  children  the  shading  of 
the  flower,  the  veining  of  the  leaf,  the 
bird,  the  bee,  the  stone,  the  pearls  of  dew 
on  grass  blade,  the  frost  glitter,  the 
snow  cr5'-stal ;  take  time  to  watch  the  trees 
in  their  grandeur,  the  stretch  of  meadow, 
the  sparkling  stream,  the  cloud  mount- 
ains, the  sunset  glory.  Beauties  will  be 
revealed    to    you,   you    dreamed  not  of. 

Even  from  our  crowded  city  streets,  to 
the  eye  that  is  opened  and  the  heart 
that  is  awakened,  beauty  has  not 
fled.  The  flickering  light  and  shade 
weave  themselves  into  exquisite  patterns 
on  our  walls  and  pavements,  the  trees 
throw  their  long,  dark  shadows,  the 
mists  rise  soft  and  gray,  the  sun  pours 
its  flood  of  golden  light  down  the  long 
dusty  streets;  to  the  ear  that  is  attuned, 
harmony  rises  from  the  discord  of 
sounds.  He  who  loves  beauty  and  is 
looking  for  it  will  find  it  everywhere. 
And  the  mother  who  keeps  her  enthu- 
siasm alive  by  working  with  her  children, 
developing  their  perception  of  beauty  and 
love  for  the  beautiful  works  of  Nature 
and  Art,  and  reverence  for  the  beautiful 
Truths  Divine,  will  give  them  a  blessed 
inheritance  which  will  lighten  their  bur- 
dens as  they  grow  beyond  her  sheltering 
care,  and  bring  more  of  cheerfulness  and 
hopefulness  and  3-outhfulness  into  their 
lives.  Susan  Payne  Clement. 

Racine,   Wis. 


CONCERNING    POETRY    FOR     CHILDREN. 


In  the  schools  of  a  generation  ago, 
"  speakin'  pieces"  was  considered  both 
useful  and  ornamental  in  education, 
though  its  value  was  chiefly  that  of  or- 
nament ;  since  the  pieces  were  usually 
learned  for  exhibition  days,  and  by  the 
brighter  pupils  of  the  school,  who  spoke 
and  gesticulated  to  the  wonder  and   ad- 


miration of  their  schoolmates  as  well  as 
of  the  visiting  throng. 

"Speakin*  pieces"  is  now  scarcely 
known  but  our  children  are  '  'learning  poe- 
try" throughout  their  whole  course.  The 
change  for  the  better  is  that  the  poetry 
is  learned  by  all  instead  of  by  a  chosen 
few,  and  that  it  is  studied  all  the  year, 
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and  not  only  for  special  occasions  ;  also, 
doubtless,  that  the  quality  of  what  is 
studied  is  higher,  especially  for  younger 
children.  Our  oldest  and  best  treasures 
in  literature  were,  of  course,  to  be  had 
then  as  now,  but  the  fashion  ran  largely 
to  pieces  of  the  "You'd  scarce  expect 
one  of  my  age  ' '  sort,  and  to  the  didactic 
goody-goody  verses  which  were  consid- 
ered proper  for  the  youthful  mind. 
There  are  still  old  books  afloat,  and  alas! 
some  new  ones  published  even  now, 
which  cater  to  and  foster  this  taste  ;  but 
there  is  a  strong  current  of  compilations 
from  the  best  sources  which  is  gradually 
sweeping  the  others  away.  Schools  cel- 
ebrate the  birthdays  of  poets  by  well- 
prepared  recitations  and  readings  from 
their  works  ;  and  literature  classes  no 
longer  devote  their  time  to  studying 
aboict  the  masterpieces  of  writing,  but 
are  led  to  the  reading  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  literature  itself. 

While  the  pupils  at  the  schools  are 
thus  progressing  and  attaining  treasure 
by  more  simple  and  direct  paths  than 
heretofore,  the  child  in  the  Kindergarten 
is  also  being  led  in  the  same  manner, 
and  even  at  this  early  stage  he  is  given 
a  few  tiny  jewels  whose  lustre  delights 
him  though  he  is  ignorant  of  their  worth. 

Why  so  much  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  learning  of  poetry  by  chil- 
dren in  all  stages  of  development  is 
easily  discoverable  by  any  one.  "  Who 
runs  may  read"  the  educational  value  of 
such  exercises.  What  else  can  so  ele- 
vate the  taste  and  create  so  high  a  stan- 
dard of  the  l)eautiful  ;  what  can  so 
healthfully  guide  the  imagination;  what 
can  more  successfully  train  the  memor}^  ? 
Is  there  any  medium  better  than  a  poem 
for  revealing  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  of  this  outward  and  visible  world  ? 
How  else  can  the  English  language,  in 


its  richness  and  copiousness,  become  the 
propert}'  of  our  pupils  to  any  great  ex- 
tent? Is  there  any  better  way  of  train- 
ing the  ear  to  rhythm  and  the  organs  of 
speech  to  clear  enunciation  ?  Truly  the 
learning  of  poetry  is  an  exercise  of  mani- 
fold usefulness,  ministering  most  gra- 
ciously and  sweetly  to  the  elevation  of 
the  learner. 

In  the  Kindergarten  we  do  not  expect 
to  accomplish  more  than  a  right  begin- 
ning. We  will  not  attempt  to  scale  the 
sky-cleaving  heights  of  Parnassus  ;  but 
we  will  take  the  children  to  where  the 
ground  begins  to  rise,  and  point  them 
to  the  beauties  beyond. 

The  poems  which  we  teach  in  Kinder- 
garten must  be  simple  enough  in  thought 
to  have  come  from  the  child's  own  heart; 
simple  also  in  construction,  written  in 
choice  and  musical  English,  and  always 
related  to  the  subjects  being  considered 
in  Kindergarten.  In  her  charming  lect- 
ure on  ' '  Forms  of  Water, ' '  Mary  Gate 
Smith  urged  the  importance  and  the 
beauty  of  a  poetic  presentation  of  a  truth 
always  accompanying  the  scientific  pres- 
entation of  it, — giving  both  the  imagin- 
ative and  the  reasoning  faculties  their 
summons,  and  thus  tending  toward  the 
equal  development  of  both.  If  we  hold 
fast  to  this  idea,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  generally  a  poem  corresponding  to  the 
subject  we  have  in  hand  which  may  be 
had  for  the  searching.  If  the  great  poets 
fail  us,  there  are  some  humbler  folk 
whose  verses  will  serve.  Indeed,  for  our 
youngest  children,  with  their  baby 
accents  and  scant  vocabularies,  we  must 
usually  be  content  with  the  work  of  these 
latter  writers.  There  are  many  whose 
verses  are  sweet  and  pure,  and  not  too 
difficult.  The  current  publications  for 
chikhen  contain  many  suitable  and 
timely  poems  of  this  stamp,  and  we  shall 
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do  well  to  watch  the  periodicals,  as  well 
as  to  study  books  of  poetry.  As  the 
children  grow  familiar  with  poetic  forms 
of  expression,  they  can  learn  poems  of 
a  higher  order  ;  especially  if  upon  the 
same  subject  as  the  simple  poem  pre- 
viously learned.  The  compilations  most 
useful  to  me  are  ' '  Poetry  for  Home  and 
School,"  Whittier's  "Child-Life  in 
Poetry,"  and  Campbell's  ."Young  Folks' 
Book  of  Poetry."  "Poems  for  Children," 
by  Celia  Thaxter,  is  also  a  mine  of 
treasure. 

By  having  the  poems  related  to  the 
subject  studied  in  the  Kindergarten, they 
sometimes  link  themselves  into  a  series. 
For  instance,  these  poems  followed  each 
other  naturally  in  recent  teaching: 

"The  Child's  World,"  "The  Waves 
on  the  Seashore,"  "The  Disastrous 
Ride, "  "  The  Fountain  ' '  ( some  verses 
omitted),  "The  Brook"  (Mrs.  Chas. 
Heaton,  last  verse  omitted),  "Rippling, 
Purling  lyittle  River,"  and,  as  a  review, 
"  The  Endless  Story."  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  the  same  children 
through  successive  j-ears;  consequently  I 
have  been  able  to  follow  out  this  plan 
much  more  fully  and  in  many  more 
directions  than  the  Kindergartner  or 
teacher  in  a  school.  Whether  we  study 
flowers  or  birds,  the  seasons,  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  geography,  or  American 
history,  or  ethics,  or  religion, — poems 
and  songs  on  the  same  subject  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  of  study  ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  imparting  more  instruction,  but, 
by  the  poetic  presentation,  to  illumine 
the  subject  with  "the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land."  Without  this  light 
there  can  not  be  an  appreciation  of  the 
inmost  beauty  or  truth  of  what  is  to  be 
learned. 

Many  of  the  Kindergarten  songs  are 
beautiful  for  recitation  ;   after  the  chil- 


dren have  thoroughly  learned  and  en- 
joyed them  in  this  way,  the  singing  of 
the  verses  will  be  an  extra  pleasure.  In 
these  days  of  motion  songs  and  finger 
plays  ( the  use  of  which  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  disparage),  there  is  a 
caution  to  be  urged  against  having  too 
much  gesticulation  always  accompany 
the  recitation  of  poetry.  Sign  language 
is  of  a  grade  below  word  language  ; 
should  we  not,  therefore,  train  the  chil- 
dren to  feel  the  descriptive  power  of  the 
words  alone  ?  To  this  end  let  the  poem 
be  recited  without  motions  sometimes, 
even  though  they  may  have  been  neces- 
sar}-  to  make  it  more  comprehensible  and 
vivid  to  the  children  while  learning  it. 

With  regard  to  adaptations  of  poems, 
we  must  beware  of  over-stepping  legiti- 
mate bounds.  I  would  not  say  that  we 
may  not  sometimes  alter  or  omit  verses 
in  studying  poems  with  our  children. 
Many  educators  —  G.  Stanley  Hall 
among  them — agree  that  this  is  lawful 
as  well  as  expedient ;  but  to  impose  our 
paltry  emendations  upon  the  world  at 
large,  by  publication,  should  be  regarded 
almost  as  sacrilege.  If  you  have  a  pupil 
who  is  ready  to  appreciate  Part  I.  of 
"  The  May  Queen,"  and  yet  you  do  not 
care  to  explain  the  coquetry  displayed 
in  certain  verses,  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  why  you  should  not  teach  the 
poem,  omitting  those  verses  ;  but  you 
need  not  publish  an  edition  of  "The 
May  Queen"  as  you  teach  it.  To  select 
and  modify  in  our  schoolroom  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  interfering  between 
the  poet  and  his  general  public. 

An  instance  of  well-meant,  but  mis- 
taken correction  of  a  little  poem  has 
recently  come  to  my  knowledge,  most 
sweetly  confessed  by  the  sinner  herself. 
In  Celia  Thaxter's  exquisite  poem  on 
' '  Spring  ' '  occur  the  lines  : 
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"The  gay,  green  grass  comes  creeping 
So  soft  beneath  our  feet  ; 
The  frogs  begin  to  ripple 
A  music  clear  and  sweet. ' ' 

"Frogs!"  thought  the  Kindergartner. 
"  It  must  be  brooks. ''  So  the  children 
were  taught 

' '  The  brooks  begin  to  ripple 
A  music  clear  and  sweet. ' ' 

But  one  beautiful  Spring  day  the  Kin- 
dergartner  met   a   friend  who  had  just 


been  on  a  long  drive  in  the  country,  and 
who  was  in  rapture  over  the  joyous 
sights  and  sounds,  dwelling  especially 
upon  the  sweet  tmisic  of  the  frogs  !  The 
Kindergartner  listened  in  penitence,  and 
the  next  morning  re-taught  the  verse 
according  to  the  poet's  intention — realiz- 
ing in  her  humilit}^  that  the  poet  heart 
is  near  to  nature,  and  that  Miss  Thaxter 
knew  whereof  she  wrote. 

Emilie  Poui^son. 
Boston. 


A    PEN    PICTURE    OF     FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Wichard  Lange's  personal  description  of 
Froebel  in  Dr.  Karl  Schmidt's  "History 
of  Pedagogy' ' : 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  August  Froebel 
was  born  on  the  21st  of  April,  at  Ober- 
weisbach,  in  the  principality  Schwarz- 
Rudolstadt,  Prussia,  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister. 

Froebel's  form  was  tall  and  slender, 
somewhat  above  the  medium  height. 
His  forehead  was  broad,  but  appeared 
singularly  low  because  of  an  exception- 
ally heavy  growth  of  hair,  which  ex- 
tended far  over  or  into  his  brow.  Di- 
rectly over  his  eyes  a  marked  protrusion 
was  noticeable.  The  large,  dark,  ani- 
mated e3''es  were  partially  covered  with 
a  decided  droop  of  the  eyelids  ;  his 
glance  was  usually  raised  during  speech, 
and  assumed  either  a  mystical  or  pene- 
trating look,  brilliant  and  sharp ;  he 
had  very  often  a  mildly  saddened,  anx- 
ious expression,  especially  when  his 
overflowing  phantasy  with  his  immeas- 
urably rapid  flow  of  ideas  overpowered 
him,  causing  him  to  wrestle  vainly  for 
words  in  his  discourses.  This  struggle 
for  words  portrays  itself  in  his  writings, 
giving  his  sentences   a  rigid  one-sided- 


ness,  which  proves  oftentimes  tiresome 
reading.  His  sharp,  discriminating  rea- 
soning seldom  kept  pace  with  his  pene- 
trating understanding. 

The  Roman  nose,  which  was  decidedly 
pointed,  was  in  keeping  with  the  lower 
portion  of  his  face.  His  mouth,  which 
was  ha'oitually  kept  closed,  showed  ex- 
ceptionally thin  lips,  with  chin  protrud- 
ing. The  dark  hair,  which  he  wore 
parted  in  the  middle,  did  not  turn  graj^ 
even  with  age,  and  hung  down  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  gait  was  rapid,  ener- 
getic— in  agitation  or  strong  excitement 
he  made  giant  strides. 

In  contrast  with  Pestalozzi,  his  exter- 
nal appearance  was  always  neat  and 
tidy.  All  his  belongings  were  kept  in 
an  orderly,  careful  manner. 

Love  for  mankind,  especially  for  child- 
hood, was  a  prominent  trait  of  character. 
To  catch  a  chance  opportunity  of  gazing 
into  the  eyes  of  a  child,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, would  often  prompt  him  to  cut 
suddenly,  like  one  possessed,  across  a 
field  or  road.  This  accounts  for  that 
power  of  exercising  an  almost  supernat- 
ural fa.scination  over  children,  and  also 
that  almost  magical  influence  upon  the 
feminine   mind.     He   was   seldom    with 
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gentlemen.  Overbearing,  open  opposi- 
tion hurt  him  deeply. 

That  power  of  his,  which  penetrated 
with  singular  insight  into  the  innermost 
being  of  man,  did  not  often  prevent  his 
estimation  of  the  individual  man  from 
being  a  very  mistaken  one.  Even  though 
his  facult}'  for  labor  and  perseverance 
was  giant-like,  and  his  will  force  exceed- 
ingly strong,  in  desiring  and  willing, 
nevertheless,  he  remained  throughout 
life,  in  many  sides  of  his  character,  a 
child.  He  could  enjoy  himself  like  a 
child,  and  very  often  viewed  actual, 
every-day  life  as  a  child  would. 

The  poet's  enthusiasm  was  strongly 
marked  ;  the  man-of-the- world's  insight, 
however,  was  almost  wholly  lacking. 
He  whose  view  was  habitually  turned 
inward,  with  his  ideal  and  enthusiasm, 
found  his  total  opposite  in  Barop. 
Both  men  represented  in  their  essential 
nature,  ideality,  reality,  ;  ideal  and  ac- 
tual ;  thought  and  deed ;  both  have, 
nevertheless,  the  same  endeavor.  Mid- 
dendorf  formed  the  mediation.      He  was 


the  heart  of  the  circle — personifying 
Froebel's  tongue  or  interpreter  ;  was,  in 
fact,  his  disciple  John.  He  was  Barop's 
good  genius  (w4io  seemed  inclined  to 
lose  himself  wholly  in  the  externality  of 
matter);  he  was  the  clear  eye  for  Froe- 
bel,  who,  at  times,  from  tpo  abstract  rea- 
soning and  enthusiastic  elevation,  lost 
his  sense  for  the  calm  calculation  of  af- 
fairs. Middendorf  was,  above  all,  the 
religious  center  of  the  whole,  to  which 
the  young  and  old  looked  up  in  loving 
reverence. 

Froebel's  spirit  was  always  borne  on- 
ward with  an  everlasting  enthusiasm  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind  ;  for  the  living 
ideals  of  truth  and  beauty  ;  for  inner- 
most, deepest  religionism,  which  forms 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  system  of 
education.  So  lived,  says  Ivange,  the 
apostle  of  womanhood — ^^genial,  unceas- 
ingly active — the  man  wholly  actuated 
by  love,  Friedrich  Froebel.  He  died  on 
the  2ist  of  June,  1852. 

K.  E. 

IVi/iona,  Minn. 


TYPICAL  LESSONS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


"He  Hath  Made  Everything  Beautiful  in  His  Time." — [Ecc.  3:  11.] 


This  thought  of  the  beauty  of  all  the 
Creator's  work  is  given  to  arouse  in  the 
child  a  reverence  and  love  for  Nature  as 
an  expression  of  our  Father's  love.  We 
lead  to  man's  decoration  through  Na- 
ture, because,  first,  natural  forms  are 
the  most  beautiful  ;  second,  we  enjoy 
making  even  the  common,  useful  things 
of  life  tell  us  of  the  beautiful  work  oi 
His  hand,  at  the  same  time  serving  a 
useful  purpose.  Thus  the  children  get 
the  idea  that  onl}^  the  work  of  such  a 
hand  is  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

After  our  "Good  morning,  all,"  the 
children  are  led  to  tell  how  their  moth- 


ers are  getting  them  new.  Spring  clothes; 
calico  and  gingham  dresses  for  the  girls, 
and  waists  for  the  boys.  Some  of  them 
have  them  on  to-day.  "  Eet  us  look  at 
Mabel's  dress.  How  many  pieces  are 
there,  or  is  it  all  in  one  piece  ?  "  "It  is 
iust  in  one  piece,"  says  Mamie.  "I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  one  here  whose 
clothes  are  in  two  separate  pieces.  Look 
around  and  see."  They  discover  that 
the  boys'  trousers  and  waists  make  two 
pieces.  "Look  again  and  see  if  any  one 
is  dressed  in  clothes  of  more  than  two 
pieces."  Annie  finds  that  Charlie  has 
trousers,  waist  and  jacket.     Lulie  finds 
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that    one   of  the    teachers    has    a    dress 
made  of  three  parts. 

"I  know  another  kind  of  little  people 
who  are  having  new,  Spring  dresses 
made.  Thej^  are  so  wonderfully  and 
beautifully  made.  too.  The}-  do  not 
have  to  go  to*  the  store  for  them,  nor 
have  them  sewed,  and  yet,  theirs  are  the 
most  beautiful  clothes  in  all  the  world. 
What  kind  of  little  dresses  do  I  mean  ? 
Geraniums  ?  Yes,  and  the  lilies,  too, 
and  our  other  Easter  flowers.  Let  us 
look  at  this  bud  on  the  geranium.  You 
can  see  the  edge  of  the  skirt  of  its  bright 
red  dress.  In  the  bloo7n  you  can  see  it 
all.  Some  flowers  have  their  dresses  all 
in  one  piece,  as  Mabel's  dress  is.  Oth- 
ers have  more  pieces,  like  Miss  G's 
dress." 

The  next  morning  we  have  some 
morning-glories.  After  all  have  looked 
at  them  closely,  they  are  told  to  show 
with  their  fingers  how  the  morning- 
glor}'  dress  is  made.  "Is  it  all  in  one 
piece  like  Mabel's,  or  is  it  in  several 
pieces  ?  ' '  Little  hands  are  raised  all 
around  with  one  finger  up.  "  Yes,  and 
it  fs  a  very  pretty  little  blue  slip,  is  it 
not }  Can  any  one  tell  me  whj^  the 
flower  dress  is  always  beautiful  ?  Who 
is  it  that  tells  the  morning-glory  how  to 
make  its  dress  beaiitiful?  Tell  us  softl}'. ' ' 
One  at  a  time,  several  childish  voices 
reverently  say,  "Our  Father."  "Yes, 
and  do  you  know,  I  think  he  must  know 
how  glad  it  makes  the  children  when 
the  flowers  come  back  with  their  bright, 
Spring  dre.sses.  Don't  you  think  that  is 
one  reason  He  helps  the  flowers  to  get 
their  beautiful  dresses?  I  have  a  little 
song  story  to  tell  you  this  morning. 
Listen  carefully,  and  see  whether  you 
can  tell  anything  in  the  story  when  I 
am  through." 

The  pianist  plays  the  song  in   a  full, 


legato  stj'le,  making  it  express  reverent 
feeling.  The  voice  of  the  singer  also 
expresses  the  same  feeling  in  soft,  full, 
sustained  tones,  her  manner  producing 
absolute  quiet. 

"All  things  bright  and  beautiful. 
All  things  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful. 
Our  Father  made  them  all." 
\^Music,  No.  6^,  Miss  Smith's  "'  So7igs 
for   Little   Childreyi";   words  from    Mrs. 
Hailmann'' s  song  book,   with   some  slight 
changes^ 

After  the  music  ceases,  there  is  a 
moment's  pause.  Then,  gently.  "Who 
can  tell  us  anything  the  story  said?" 
Lena  softlj'  says,  "Beautiful  things"; 
John,  "  Bright  things,"  and  Mary, 
"Small  things."  "  The  little  ears  must 
have  listened  well  that  time;  the  best 
part  of  the  story  is  the  very  last  part. 
It  tells  who  made  all  these  bright  and 
beautiful  things,  these  great  and  small 
things,  these  wise  and  wonderful  things." 
Mamie  says,  "Our  Father."  "Yes. 
Now  can  any  one  show  me  some  of 
the  bright  and  beautiful  things  He 
made  ?  "  "Our  morning-glor}- ' s  dress, ' ' 
"is  softly  said  by  John.  "Are  there,  in 
our  room,  any  other  bright  and  beauti- 
ful things  He  made?"  Several  little 
hands  point  to  our  Easter  flowers  and 
the  geraniums.  "Would  you  like  to 
hear  the  story  once  more  ?  ' '  As  man)'- 
wish  to  hear  it,  the  song  is  sung  again, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

The  next  morning  the  idea  of  the  line 
"  All  things  great  and  small,"  is  de- 
deloped  in  a  similar  way  through  the 
large  trees  in  the  yard  and  the  tin}' 
flowers. 

Another  day  the  line,  "All  things 
wi.se  and  wonderful,"  is  made  clear  to 
the  children  by  returning  to  the  story  of 
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the  caterpillar  and  the  moth,  and  the 
brown  seed  and  the  blossom  from  it. 
The  children  are  encouraged  to  bring 
anything  of  which  they  think  the  story 
tells.  Two  more  verses  of  the  song  are 
given  as  soon  as  the  children  can  take 
them.  These  are  sung  in  the  same  rev 
erent  way  as  the  first  verse  : 

"  Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  little  bird  that  sings. 
He  made  their  glowing  colors, 

He  made  their  tiny  wings. 
He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them, 

And  lips  that  we  might  tell 
How  good  is  God  our  Father 

Who  doeth  all  things  well." 

A  china  plate  is  shown  to  the  children. 
Its  decoration  is  a  morning-glory  vine. 
As  they  look  at  it,  the  teacher  says, 
"What  story  does  it  tell  ?  "  "The  story 
of  the  morning-glory  dress,"  answer 
several.  "Is  it  not  a  pretty  story  ?  The 
people  who  told  it,  could  not  have  found 
a  prettier  one  to  tell,  could  they?" 
Other  pieces  of  china  with  flower  deco- 
rations are  shown, — pitchers,  cups  and 
sugar-bowls,  simply  decorated.  The 
children  tell  what  story  is  told  in  each 
case.  They  look  around  the  room  and 
find  many  other  things  that  some  person 
has  made  to  tell  the  story  of  the  flower 
dresses.  They  discover  the  wall  paper, 
the  center-piece  in  the  ceiling,  and  the 
flower  designs  on  their  dresses  and 
waists. 

After  all  have  been  admired,  the  chil- 
dren have  flowers  brought  out  where 
they  can  see  them,  and  all  reverently 
sing,  "All  things  bright  and  beautiful." 
After  a  quiet  pause,  comes  the  question, 
"  I  wonder  why  the  man  who  made  this 
plate,  and  the  men  who  made  the  wall- 
paper, and  the  calico  goods,  and  the 
other  things  we  found  this  morning — all 


tell  the  same  kind  of  stories'  ?  All  are 
stories  about  the  flower  dresses.  Why 
do  they  all  tell  about  them  ? ' ' 

Eulie  says,  ' '  Because  they  are  such 
beautiful  stories."  All  seem  to  agree 
with  her.  "Could  they  have  found  any 
other  stories  to  tell  that  would  have  been 
more  beautiful  ?  "  "  No,"  say  the  chil- 
dren. Softly,  "  Of  whose  work  do  the 
plate  picture  and  the  cup  picture  tell  ?  ' ' 
"  Our  Father's,"  they  say  gently. 
"Yes.  I  think  the  people  who  made 
the  pictures  on  the  cup  and  the  plate, 
have  told  about  our  Father's  work  in 
these  pictures,  because  they  thought 
His  was  the  most  beautiful  work  of  all. 
All  beautiful  things  are  either  our 
Father's  work,  or  they  tell  about  His 
work.  That  is  wh}^  we  put  pictures  of 
His  work  on  anything  when  we  want 
to  make  it  beautiful." 

In  the  meantime  we  have  continued 
our  series  in  the  number  of  pieces  in  the 
flowers'  dresses.  The  four-o'clock  is 
held  up  and  the  children  tell  with  their 
fingers  the  story  about  its  dress.  The 
little  hands  go  up  with  three  fingers 
raised.  They  watch  for  other  flower 
dresses  whose  story  can  be  told  the  same 
way.  The  wild  poppy  is  brought  to 
them  and  they  tell  its  story  with  four 
fingers.  The  story  of  the  wild  rose  is 
told  with  five  fingers.  They  bring  in 
flowers  every  morning  and  tell  their 
stories.  In  addition  to  the  morning- 
glory,  we  find  the  calla,  the  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  and  others  whose  dress  is  in  one. 
So  on,  with  each  number.  Some  are 
brought  by  the  children,  and  some  by 
the  teachers.  We  have  quite  a  variety 
of  flowers, — the  trillium,  poppies,  dog- 
wood, clematis,  fruit  blossoms,  and 
mj'rtle,  and  for  those  who  tell  the  story 
of  six,  the  common  kinds  of  the  lily 
family. 
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The  flowers  are  taken  to  the  tables 
that  the  children  may  make  their  work 
like  them.  At  Gift  work  they  make  a 
design  from  the  flower.  Circular  and 
triangular  tablets  are  used  for  this.  In 
the  Occupation,  their  own  design  is  used 
to  decorate  china.  Each  child  decorates 
a  plate,  a  cup,  a  pitcher  and  a  sugar  bowl 
with  the  morning-glory's  dress  whose 
story  is  one.  They  have  the  same  with 
the  four  o'clock,  the  wild  poppy  and  the 
wild  rose.  The  color  is  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  flower.  In  Fig.  i.  a  white 
four-inch  circle  is  used  for  the  plate. 
Fig.  2,  the  pitcher,  is  a  white  four-inch 

square  with 
a  handle  (a 
double  strip 
folded)  and  a 
mouth  (a  two- 
i  n  c  h  square 
folded  into  a 
triangle).  The 
-^/^   \^  ^        cup  is  like  it 


without  the  mouth,  and  the  sugar  bowl 
is  the  same,  except  it  has  two  handles 
and  a  circle  folded  in  half  for  the  top. 
The  morning-glory,  as  in  Fig.  i,  is  an 
inch  circle  folded  in  half.  This  is  folded 
into  thirds  and  opened  out  to  the  circle. 
The  end  of  one  radius  is  folded  to  the 
center.  The  second  radius  from  that  one 
is  also  folded  to  the  center.     The  paper 


is  turned  over  and  the  last  fold  made  ac- 
cording to  Fig.  I. 

On  the  circle  each  table  of  children 
takes  its  turn  at  being  flowers.  Our 
fingers  are  to  tell  the  story  of  each  flower- 
dress  we  choose.  We  are  going  to  be 
morning-glories,  four-o' clocks,  butter- 
cups, wild  poppies,  or  wild  roses.  Each 
teacher  beckons  her  children  silently  into 
the  hall  to  decide  which  flower  they  will 
be.  The}^  come  into  the  ring  and  arrange 
themselves  ready  to  come  up  as  flowers. 
The  rest  of  us  form  a  ring  and  dance 
lightly  around  them  while  we  sing  : 

' '  Ring  around  the  posy  bed  for  buds  now 

growing  ; 
Dance  and  sing,  for  dainty  flowers  will 

soon  be  here. 
Morning-glory  growing  tall, 
Four-o'clock  with  blossom  small, 
Lovely  rose,  buttercup, 
Who  will  now  appear?  " 

During  this  the  flowers  come  up  grad- 
ually, and  as  we  sing  the  last  line,  they 
put  out  their  fingers  to  show  which  flower 
they  are,  according  to  the  number  of 
parts  in  the  dress. 

One  child  in  the  ring  is  chosen  to 
guess  the  flowers.  We  then  continue  our 
dance  while  we  sing  : 

' '  Ring  around  the  posy  bed  now  brightly 
glowing, 
Dance  and  sing  for  now  we  know  each 

flow' ret  here." 
[No.  59  E.  Smith's  ''  Songs  for  Little 
C////(tfrfi,"— words  changed  to  suit    the 
play.] 

Again  number  by  groups  is  given 
through  the  arrangement  of  simple  leaves 
on  the  stem,  or  through  the  parts  of  a 
compound  leaf.  This  is  done  in  a  way 
very  similar  to  the  series  with  the  parts 
of  flowers. 
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At  the  tables,  the  Gift  work  is  done 
with  tablets  and  sticks  or  quarter  rings. 
The  top  of  the  table  is  called  a  table- 
cloth, a  shawl,  a  curtain,  dress  goods, 
wall  paper,  or  oil-cloth.  The  real  leaf 
is  laid  in  front  of  each  child,  and  they 
make  a  design  like  the  leaf,  for  a  border. 
The  figures  represent  the  part  each  child 
makes  toward  the  border  or  design.  In 
the  case  of  Fig.  3,  each  child  is  given 
two  scalene  and  four  obtuse-angled  isos- 
celes triangles,  and  makes  a  leaf  as  nearly 
like  the  ivy  leaf  as  he  can. 

After  all  have  made  one,  we  decide 
which  is  the  best  and  all  set  to  work  to 
unite  theirs  in  one  border  or  design. 
Figs.  4,  5,  6  and  7  are  made  in  about  the 
same  manner,  each  child  doing  his  part 
toward  the  whole.  Fig.  3  is  the  ivy  leaf, 
Fig.  4  the  honeysuckle.  Fig.  5  the  small 


wild-whorled  vine,  Fig.  6  the  clover,  Fig. 
7  the  Virginia  creeper.  Corresponding 
Occupations  are  made  to  all  of  these  with 
different  folds  from  the  geometrical  series 
in  the  school  of  folding.  The  clover,  of 
course,,  is  made  with  circles — creased  to 
make  the  veins. 


This  work  was  given  to  children,  and 
the  result  was  that  for  weeks  afterward 
they  brought  to  the  Kindergarten  daily, 
scraps  of  paper,  calico,  etc.,  to  show  the 


designs  on  them.  Everything  that  was 
decorated  in  any  way, — boxes,  handker- 
chiefs, the  iron  registers  and  iron  fences, 
— attracted  their  attention.  No  matter 
how  conventional  the  design,  they  traced 
some  resemblance  to  nature.  The  num- 
ber in  these  designs  was  a  perfect  delight 
to  them.  If  they  saw  a  design  in  four 
parts,  they  called  it  the  clematis,  or  the 
poppy,  or  the  dogwood  blossom.  They 
found  and  named  every  piece  of  decora- 
tion in  our  building,  according  to  the 
number  it  expressed. 

This  is  only  a  glimpse  of  the  work 
done  under  this  subject ;  the  children 
were  designing  and  decorating  for  weeks 
with  other  flowers  and  leaves  not  touched 
on  in  this  number. 

Patty  S.  Hill, 
Mary  D.  Hill. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


In  this  nineteenth  century  the  great-  Every     child,     through     stumbling, 

est    people   find    they    can    learn    from      learns  to  walk  erect  ;  every  fall  is  a  fall 
the  little  ones.  upwards. — Parker. 
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THE    EVOLUTION    OF    KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL. 


If  the  American  Kindergartners  who 
entertain  the  idea  that  they  have  great 
diflSculties  in  procuring  suitable  material 
could  go  back  to  the  time  when  Miss  Pea- 
body  began  the  missionary  work  in  this 
countr}'  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  compare  the  best  material  of  those 
days  (all  of  which  was  imported  from 
Germany),  with  the  Gifts  and  Occupa- 
tions now  at  their  command,  they  might 
feel  reasonably  content  with  their  present 
possessions.  Perhaps  the}-  would  appre- 
ciate the  greatly  improved  quality  of  the 
material  of  1891,  as  well  as  the  largely 
increased  variety  of  available  means  for 
imparting  to  little  children  that  training 
which  has,  in  the  face  of  so  many  diffi- 
culties,   achieved  such  marked  success. 

As  soon  as  the  First  Gift  balls  began 
to  be  made  in  quantity  here  in  America 
it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  produce 
them  from  cotton  and  yarn  after  the  Ger- 
man fashion  in  uniform  size  and  form 
without  too  great  cost  for  labor.  There- 
fore the  hollow  rubber  ball  was  adopted, 
which  retains  the  elastic  softness  that  is 
so  desirable  and  insures  the  perfect  form 
much  better  than  the  cotton  or  wool  used 
by  the  Germans.  The  colors  which  were 
formerly  used  in  making  these  balls  were 
red,  orange,  yellow,  -green,  blue  and 
purple,  and  they  were  selected  without 
regard  to  any  definite  standards.  Lat- 
terly violet  has  been  substituted  for  the 
purple  and  within  a  few  months  all  the 
colors  have  been  made  to  correspond 
with  the  spectrum  standards,  as  nearly 
as  the  colors  of  the  worsteds  will  admit, 
thereby  l)ringing  them  into  harmou}' 
with  the  latest  accepted  theories  regard- 
ing color  teaching. 

In  the  Second  Gift  the  two-inch  stand- 


ard is  adopted  for  the  forms  instead  of  the 
old  size,  which  was  about  one  and  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  and  was  derived  from 
the  German  material.  Under  this  plan 
the  Second  Gift  is  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Gifts.  The  superior  accurac}-  of  the 
workmanship  shown  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  Gifts  has  for  5'ears  been 
acknowledged. 

Again  the  scalene  triangle,  which  the 
Germans  formerh^  used  in  the  Seventh 
Gift,  was  one-half  an  oblong,  with  a 
length  double  its  width,  but  a  studj-  of 
this  matter  will  convince  almost  any 
candid  mind  that  the  half-equilateral  is 
the  triangle  which  should  be  emploj'ed, 
and  it  is  the  one  generally  accepted  by 
American  Kindergartners. 

The  wooden  tablets  were  formerly  made 
in  colors.  But  of  late  j-ears  the  idea  of 
adding  as  a  part  of  this  Gift  the  Occupa- 
tion of  parquetr}'  papers  and  making  the 
tablets  in  two  neutral  colors  has  met  with 
much  favor.  In  order  to  more  perfectly 
divest  the  tablets  from  all  color,  the 
natural  colors  of  dark  and  light  woods 
have  been  adopted.  The  use  of  the 
tablets  in  this  scheme  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  use  of  the  parquetry  papers 
that  drawing  does  to  painting.  In  other 
words,  the  tablets  are  employed  to  get  the 
forms  of  the  figures  in  light  and  shade, 
and  then  the  papers  serve  to  produce  the 
colors  which  are  desired  in  the  design, 
and  al.so  secure  permanency. 

The  addition  of  parquetry  is  a  most 
important  advance,  as  it  enables  the  child 
to  preserve  whatever  desirable  work  he 
does  with  the  tablets;  it  thus  adds  color 
for  his  own  pleasure  and  that  of  his 
friends.     Consequently  these  papers  have 
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come  to  be  recognized  as  a  necessity  on 
the  part  of  Kindergartners  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  for  color 
instruction. 

The  ruled  mounting  sheets  which  afford 
the  same  guides  in  parquetrj^  pasting 
that  the  lines  of  the  table  give  for  laying 
of  tablets,  belong  to  the  era  of  new 
material. 

In  stick-laying,  the  square  sticks  have 
been  substituted  for  the  irregular 
rounded  match  sticks,  and  beautiful 
colors  which  make  them  so  attractive 
have  been  added  here  also. 

Originally  the  rings  of  the  Ninth  Gift 
were  not  soldered,  but  as  it  is  evident 
that  a  ring,  which  is  said  to  have  no  end, 
ought  not  to  have  two  ends,  they  have 
been  joined  together. 

As  regards  drawing  slates  and  the 
ruled  or  netted  paper,  the  marginal  rul- 
ing which  characterizes  so  much  of  the 
Kindergarten  material  in  present  use  is  a 
thing  of  recent  date,  a  ruling  that  affords 
definite  bounds.  This  same  marginal 
idea  has  been  applied  also  to  the  black- 
board, and  the  white  metal  or  zinc  founda- 
tion having  the  white  metallic  line  cut 
through  the  coating  has  been  devised, 
thus  securing  great  accuracy'  and 
durability. 

In  the  Occupation  of  embroidery,  the 
ready-pricked  cards  of  definite  patterns 
have  been  introduced.  These  cards  have 
several  advantages.  The  task  of  prick- 
ing the  holes  was  tedious  for  the  children, 
and  the  teachers  had  not  time  to  do  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  cards  were 
pricked  on  the  entire  surface  the  select- 
ing of  the  proper  holes  through  which  to 
sew  was  too  difficult  for  the  little  people: 
Consequently  the  first  ready-pricked 
cards  were  hailed  with  delight.  The 
drawing  on  the  embroidery  cards  has 
been    greatly    improved,     and    the    de- 


signs so  changed  that  they  will  be  much 
better  appreciated  by  American  children 
than  those  which  were  formerly  placed  in 
their  hands. 

The  plan  has  also  been  originated  of 
printing  on  the  backs  of  the  cutting  pa- 
pers a  system  of  rulings  as  guides  for 
drawing  the  cutting  outlines. 

The  idea  of  cutting  the  strips  for  mat- 
weaving  with  the  ends  connected  to- 
gether so  that  the  fringe  appears  similar 
to  the  mat  itself,  to  protect  them  from 
injury,  is  of  modern  date.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  Mrs.  Hailmann's  graded 
mats,  which  are  cut  in  both  engine-col- 
ored and  coated  papers.  The  steel  weav- 
ing needles,  the  book-mark  strips,  the 
colored  slats,  the  paper  strips  for  lacing, 
the  cork  cubes  and  pointed  wires  should 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  recent  im- 
provements, as  well  as  Mrs.  Hailmann's 
lentils  and  Second  Gift  beads,  the  papers 
and  cut  straws  for  stringing,  and  Mrs. 
Putnam's  busy  work  tiles,  or  peg  boards, 
with  the  colored  pegs,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  properly  graded  line  of  colored 
papers  guaranteed  free  from  arsenic. 

The  evolution  of  the  best  Kindergarten 
table  has  been  brought  about  through 
much  experimenting.  In  the  pioneer 
tables  the  divisions  were  made  with 
painted  lines,  which  were  neither  fine 
nor  even,  and  verj^  soon  wore  off.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty  the  lines  were 
scratched  into  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
the  scratches  in  turn  giving  way  to  fine 
grooves.  This  latter  innovation  was  an 
improvement  on  the  painted  line,  the 
grooves  being  durable,  finer,  and  fairly 
uniform.  But  they  were  not  sufficiently- 
defined,  and  if  too  deep  they  were  ob- 
jectionable, because  they  cut  up  the  level 
surface  of  the  table-top.  So  the  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  a  level  top  with  col- 
ored   lines  by   inlaying  strips  of  darker 
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wood    to   form    the     one-inch    squares. 

This  plan  gave  a  level  surface  and 
squares  which  were  well-defined,  but  the 
lines  (?)  were  so  broad  as  to  be  useless 
as  guides,  in  fact  they  were  not  lines, 
but  stripes.  They  added  an  element  of 
uncertainty  to  all  the  teaching  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  tables  of  which  they 
formed  a  part,  and  were  soon  discarded. 
In  order  to  secure  an  ideal  Kindergarten 
table  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  first 
saw  very  narrow  channels  in  the  wood, 
dividing  the  surface  accurately  into  one- 
inch  squares.  The  cuts  are  then  care- 
fully filled  with  a  solid  black  cement, 
which  proves  as  durable  as  the  wood 
itself.  The  surface  is  also  given  a  fine 
polish,  and  it  can  be  refinished  as  occa- 
sion requires  without  injurj^  to  the 
lines. 

The  latest  improvement  in  this  table  is 
the  addition  of  the  marginal  ruled  feat- 
ure, so  that  the  lines,  instead  of  running 
to  the  edge  of  the  table,  all  stop  an  inch 
from  the  edge,  and  are  terminated  by  a 
marginal  line  inside  a  beaded  molding, 
the  latter  being  used  as  a  rest  for  the 
box-cover,  while  exercises  with  the  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth  orSixth  Gift  are  in  progress. 


At  such  times  the  box-cover  is  held 
against  the  edge  of  the  table,  level  with 
the  top  of  it,  and  resting  on  the  beaded 
molding,  so  that  the  inverted  box  con- 
taining the  blocks  can  be  easih'  slipped 
off  the  table  on  the  cover.  Then  the 
whole  is  turned  right  side  up,  ready 
for  placing  the  cover  in  its  groove  in 
the   box. 

The  ruling  found  in  the  enameled 
cloth  which  is  so  much  prized  by  Kin- 
dergartners  for  use  with  their  clay  work, 
and  which  can,  on  occasion,  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  Kin- 
dergarten tables,  has  been  carried  to  a 
perfection  which  was  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for  when  their  manufacture  was 
begun. 

Doubtless  many  more  instances  of  im- 
proved material  might  be  mentioned,  but 
the  number  already  given  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  text  with 
which  this  article  began,  and  3^et  we  are 
not  happy,  and  it  is  still  the  mission  of 
Americans  to  perfect  the  material  for 
Kindergarten  education,  and  to  "forge 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  manual  training  schools" 
on  a  logical  basis. 


A    SPRING    PROCESSION. 


The  grass  is  coming 

The  rain  to  sup. 
The  birds  are  calling 

"Johnny-jump-up  !" 

The  buds  are  waking. 
They'll  soon  be  dressed, 

Receiving  calls  from 
Robin-red-breast. 


The  woods  re-echo 
With  whip-poor-will, 

The  moss  is  crowding 
Daffj'-down-dill. 

Sweet  buttercup's  hast'ning. 

Dear  little  tot— 
And  dandelion  whispers, 

"Forset-me-not." 


Do  you   hear  their  voices  ? 

They're  marching  along 
In  a  Spring  procession 

To  a  merry  song. 
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Application  of  Kindergarten  Principles. - 
Whatsoever  a  man   sozveih  that  shall      as  a  moral  agent,  is 


he  also  reap.'' 

A  true  understanding  of  the  certain, 
unalterable  relations  of  cause  and  eflFect, 
leads  us  to  realize,  that  nothing  done  by 
others  can  help  or  harm  us  so  much  as 
our  own  action.  This  truth  gives  indi- 
viduality and  a  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, but  it  comes  to  us  only  b}-  expe- 
rience— it  can  not  be  communicated  by 
precept,  nor  gained,  except  in  a  small 
degree,  from  the  experience  of  others. 

The  individual  to  know  and  act  on 
the  truth  must  have  discovered  it  for  him- 
self, and  this  is  especially  true  of  children; 
hence  it  is,  the  experience  of  others 
avails  so  little  to  the  young. 

The  relations  of  cause  and  effect  must 
be  given  concretely  through  the  child'' s  ex- 
perience; he  must  be  furnished  with  va- 
ried opportunities  to  encounter  them,  and 
be  left  to  draw  the  inference — experi- 
ences must  be  repeated  until  he  abstracts 
the  principle  for  himself.  When  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  give  him  a  principle  by 
moralizing,  processes  are  skipped  through 
which  he  shoicld pass,  and  he  is  hzirried  to 
a  conclusion  he  has  not  logically  nor  ex- 
perimentally reached.  Spite  of  good  in- 
tentions, the  attempt  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  forcing,  not  growth, — we 
have  failed  to  follow  the  law  of  develop- 
ment,—  therefore,  the  child  is  not  vitally 
impressed,  and  our  work  is  uninteresting 
and  tiresome.  A  story  that  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  written  moral  is  a 
poor  one. 

If  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents  is 
not  of  itself  sufficientl}-  impressive,  or  if 
the  narrator  fails  to  convey  through  tone 
and  manner  the  desired  lesson,  that  story. 


VII. 

useless.  Either  in 
the  incidents  of  a  storj^  or  the  incidents 
of  a  child's  own  life,  if  he  fails  to  draw 
from  them  the  universal  lesson  involved, 
it  but  proves  they  have  not  been  strong 
or  impressive  enough.  There  are  some 
effects  too  severe  for  the  child  to  be  al- 
lowed to  encounter — but  in  the  main,  if 
he  be  permitted  to  take  natural  conse- 
quences of  his  deeds,  he  will  be  led  to 
choose  and  desire  the  right — since  he 
finds  it  brings  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

A  few  such  experiences  skillfully  man- 
aged will  be  worth  more  than  all  the  pre- 
cepts that  can  be  given. 

In  Sunday-school  there  is  compara- 
tively small  opportunit}^  for  successful 
work  on  this,  as  upon  all  other  subjects. 
The  home  affords  the  greatest  number  of 
opportunities  ;  next  to  the  home,  the 
da}^  school. 

first     SUNDAY. 

The  introductory  thought  for  this  new 
text  is,  cause  and  effect  in  plant  life. 

The  first  questions  are  as  follows — 
' '  Who  ever  saw  a  morning-glorj^  ?  Ma- 
mie, what  was  the  shape  of  the  one  you 
saw?  Are  all  morning-glories  like  a 
bell?"  Shows  pictures  of  morning-glo- 
ries. "  Nathan,"  continues  Miss  Jessie, 
"suppose  I  wanted  a  vine  that  would 
have  morning-glories,  how  could  I  be 
sure  of  getting  one  ? 

He  replies,  "Plant  seeds."  "How 
could  I  know  that  the  seeds  would  be 
sure  to  give  morning-glories  ?  Yes,  I'd 
have  to  believe  the  man  who  sold  me  the 
seeds.  When  would  I  know  that  the 
man  had  given  me  the  right  seeds? 
True,  when  they  grew  and  had  flowers. 
Is  there  anj^  other  way  we  can  be  sure 
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of  getting  the  same  kind  of  plant,  with- 
out planting  seeds  or  buying  it  from  the 
florist  ?  "  It  takes  some  time  to  gain  the 
answer  ;  finally  one  of  the  older  children 
says  she  has  seen  her  mamma  cut  a  piece 
off  of  a  plant,  and  put  it  in  the  sand 
to  grow. 

"  That  is  the  way  I  mean — to  take  a 
piece  of  a  plant  and  put  it  in  the  ground, 
instead  of  planting  seeds — I  have  taken 
a  slip  from  a  geranium,  and  it  grew 
nicely .  Whatever  we  plant,  that  comes  up. 

"  Children,  do  you  think  the  morning- 
glory  seeds  ever  make  a  mistake  ?  No, 
they  never  forget  ;  if  left  alone  and  not 
troubled,  the  seeds  know  just  what  to  do. 

"  Now  if  each  of  you  will  get  a  little 
box  of  earth  ready — a  cigar  box  would 
be  a  good  size — I'll  give  you  some  seeds 
next  Sunday  that  you  may  take  home 
and  plant  in  your  box. 

"I'll  tell  5-ou  also  the  kind  to  ex- 
pect, and  the  flowers  you  will  have,  and 
you  can  see  if  the  seeds  will  give  them. 
You  need  not  bring  the  boxes — only  a 
note  from  mamma,  saying  your  box  is 
ready." 

The  children  most  delightedly  agree 
to  the  whole  plan,  and  this  brings  the 
talk  for  this  day  to  a  close. 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

To-day  the  children  are  most  eager  to 
tell  about  their  boxes.  "  I  have  my  box 
ready  and  here  is  my  note,"  pipes  one. 
"And  so  have  I,  and  I." 

"  Mine  is  a  nice  big  box,  Miss  Je.ssie, 
may  I  have  some  seeds?" 

"I  am  ready,  too,"  says  another, 
"  may  I  have  some  ?  " 

"  My  mamma  could  n't  get  me  any,  " 
.sorrowfully  adds  still  another.  Miss 
Jessie  replies  to  all^ — and  to  the  disap- 
pointed one  .says,  "I'll  write  mamma 
a  note  and  tell  her  all  a])out  it  ;  thoi  she 


will,  I  think.  After  we  have  said  good- 
morning  and  thanked  our  Father,  we 
will  talk  more  about  the  boxes  and 
the  seeds." 

They  are  thus,  after  this  overflow  of 
feeling,  satisfied  and  willing  to  wait,  and 
throw  themselves  heartily  into  the  morn- 
ing exercises. 

A  new  song  is  given,  bearing  on  the 
spring  thoughts,  and  indirectly  related 
to  the  subject  of  the  morning. 

Miss  Jessie,  as  usual,  sings  it  first  very 
distmdly  and  slowly,  as  she  would  tell 
a  story. 

"  God  sends  his  warm  spring  sun. 
To  melt  the  ice  and  snow, 
To  start  the  little  seeds. 

And  make  the  flowers  grow. 
"  Good-morning,  glorious  sun. 
Good-morning,  glorious  sun. 
Good-morning,  glorious  sun, 
I  love  the  light  of  the  sun." 

' '  You  may  see  what  the  spring  mes- 
sengers have  done  this  past  week. ' '  All 
exclaim,  "The  twigs  are  growing!" 
' '  Robert,  show  us  what  new  work  3'ou 
see  they  have  done."  He  points  to  a 
full  blossom. 

Miss  Jessie  then  begins  her  talk  by 
telling  the  children  she  has  still  another 
way  of  knowing  what  kind  of  plant  and 
flower  we  shall  have.  Holding  up  a 
hyacinth  bulb,  .she  asks,  "  Who  knows 
what  it  is?  "  Receiving  no  answer,  she 
gives  its  name,  and  explains  that  a  flower 
came  from  it  last  year  ;  and  when  the 
flower  faded  she  took  the  bulb  and  put  it 
into  the  ground  for  the  messengers  to 
tell  it  to  come  up.  "  Now  we  will  plant  it 
in  water  and  let  the  sun  shine  on  it,  and 
see  it  come  up  and  bloom  here  in  our 
room.  The  flower  last  year  was  made  up 
of  many  little  ones,  all  close  together  on 
a  stalk,  so  it  looked  like  one  big  flower. 
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We  shall  see  whether  the  flower  will 
look  the  same  again.  Howard,  bring 
the  twigs  and  let  us  see  how  much  they 
have  worked  since  last  Sunday." 

' '  Now  for  the  seeds  !  ' ' 

She  gives  to  each  an  envelope  with 
portulacca  seeds,  and  cautions  them  to  be 
very  careful  when  they  open  the  envelope, 
for  the  seeds  are  so  very  small.  "  What 
are  you  to  do  for  these  seeds  to  make 
them  grow  ?  Yes,  give  sun  and  water, 
and  you  must  watch  them  and  tell  me 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  come  up. 

' '  Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  plant 
and  flower  will  be  ?  It  has  two  names — 
the  short  one  I  will  give  you  ;  it  is  moss, 
and  it  has  a  very  small  though  pretty 
flower. 

THIRD   SUNDAY. 

Certainty  in  the  form  of  fruits,  is  the 
next  step. 

"Children,  from  what  do  trees  grow  ? 
Flowers  generally  grow  from  seed  ;  how 
about  trees  ?     Yes,  so  they  do. 

"  If  I  want  a  peach  tree,  how  do  I  get 
it?  A  cherry  tree — apple  tree — plum 
tree  ?  Did  any  one  ever  see  a  peach 
seed  ?  Who  can  tell  us  how  it  looks  ? 
Well,  Larue  ma5^"  "It  has  cracks  all 
over  it,"  says  Larue,  "and  it  is  a  big 
seed."  "Is  that  true,  children?  Yes, 
Larue  has  seen  a  peach  seed.  Have  you 
seen  the  seed  crack  open  and  put  down  a 
foot,  and  a  hand  up,  and  so  begin  a  tree  ? 
Here  is  one.  How  do  we  get  the  seed  ? 
What  else  besides  peaches  does  a  peach 
tree  always  have  ?  Leaves  !  But  can 
you  tell  a  tree  by  its  leaves  ?  What  is 
the  shape  of  peach  tree  leaves  ?  Long 
and  narrow  like  this"— draws  one  on 
the  board.  She  then  shows  pictures  of 
different  fruits  and  nuts,  and  the  children 
tell  the  kind  of  seed  which  produced 
them.  She  tries  with  leaves,  but  with 
little   success,  because  the   children  are 


not  familiar  with  their  form.  "Next 
Sunday  you  may  bring  me  the  seed  of 
some  kind  of  fruit,  and  a  picture  of  the 
fruit  that  always  comes  from  that  seed. 
How  are  the  seeds  at  home  doing?" 
One  boy  answers,  "Mine  is  showing 
just  a  little  of  the  hand." 

FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

The  children  are  eager  to  talk  this 
morning  ;  they  have  much  to  tell.  Their 
seeds  at  home  are  coming  up  and  Miss 
Jessie  must  know  the  fact.  So  at  once 
she  allows  them  to  measure  with  their 
finger,  or  draw  on  the  board,  the  size  of 
their  little  plants. 

"Don't  you  want  very  much  to  see  the 
first  little  bit  of  the  flower  !"  animatedly 
asks  Miss  Jessie.  "  It  will  surely  be 
what  ?  The  seeds  and  pictures  brought 
must  wait  till  after  we  have  sung  our 
'Thank  you'  and  greeted  each  other." 
Finally  the  time  arrives  for  the  talk. 
The  exercise  she  has  planned  requires 
action,  and  it  has  power  to  concentrate 
their  attention  without  any  help  from 
her — so  they  remain  seated  and  do  not 
come  around  Miss  Jessie  as  usual. 

Hattie  has  a  nice  big  peach  seed, 
which  she  shows  to  each — the  children 
tell  what  would  come  from  it  if  it  were 
planted.  Then  she  shows  a  picture  of 
the  peach  which  she  also  has  brought. 

After  all  the  children  display  what 
they  have — some  fruit,  others  leaves — 
Miss  Jessie  hangs  a  card  on  the  wall  so  all 
can  see.     [See  illustration  on  page  454.] 

The  seeds  are  real  ones,  pasted  on  the 
card,  but  the  fruit  are  only  colored  pict- 
ures. When  they  take  in  the  meaning 
of  the  card,  the  hands  begin  to  wave 
wildly,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  tell  all 
the  ej'es  see. 

Miss  Jessie  tells  Chester  he  may  go  to 
the  card  and  point  to  one  thing   that   is 
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put  in  the  ground  or  planted.  He  points 
to  the  peach  seed,  and  the  children  clap 
softly  to  tell  him  he  is  right. 

"  Katie,  you  may  find  what  comes  from 
the   peach   seed."     She    points    to    the 


out  in  the  same  way  till  all  can  easily  use 
the  terms  "sowing"  and  "reaping." 

"  That  is  all  for  to-day,  next  Sunday 
we  will  have  more  about  it,"  answers 
Miss  Jessie,  when  the    children  urge    to 


peach,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  children      continue  this  exercise. 


clapping.  This  is  continued  till  all  the 
seeds  and  the  fruit  have  been  noticed. 

"  Now  we  will  try  again  with  others. 
We  say  we  plant  seed,  or  we  say  we  sow 
seed  ;  not  the  sewing  as  on  a  dress — it 
sounds  the  same  but  it  means  to  scatter 
this  way.  When  the  seeds  grow  up  we 
say  we  reap  that. 

"Harry,  you  maj^  show  us  something 
that  was  sowed,  and  what  was  reaped 
from  it."  He  points  to  the  plum  seed, 
sajang,  "  This  was  sowed  ;"  pointing  to 
the  plum,  "  this  was  reaped." 

"  That  was  very  good,  was  n't  it,  chil- 
dren ? ' '  asks  Miss  Jessie  when  they  have 
clapped.     The  other  fruits   are    pointed 


"  I  have  a  letter  for  j-ou,  and  you  may 
come  stand  close  around  me  while  I  read 
it  to  3^ou.  Do  you  think  you  can  come 
very  gently  and  in  a  helpful  way  ? 
Then  come."  After  looking  into  ever}- 
eye   she    pauses    a   second,  then    reads : 

"  Whatsoever  a  mayi  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap. ' ' 

"It  is  just  what  the  card  sa5'S,"  re- 
marks one  boy. 

"  Yes,"  adds  Miss   Jessie,    "  the  letter 
and    the  card   both  tell  how  our  Father 
works.     You    may  next    Sunday'    bring 
either  a  sowing-  or  a  iraping  picture." 
Anna  E.  Bryan. 

Louisville,  Kv. 


APPLE     BUDS. 


See  the  crooked  apple  trees 

Standing  in  a  row, 
With  their  leaves  all  hidden  away 

From  the  wind  and  snow. 
Wrapped  in  blankets  brown  and  worm. 
Safe  from  Winter's  cold  and  storm. 

Rocking  to  and  fro. 


Safe  in  Mother  Tree's  strong  arms 

Baby  Leaf- bud  sleeps. 
While  through  days  so  long  and  cold 

Patient  watch  she  keeps. 
Till  the  raindrops  and  the  sun 
Gently  waken  every  one — 

Out  then  Baby  peeps. 

Mary  A.  Wells. 
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A    MORNING'S    TALK    FOR    FROEBEL'S    BIRTHDAY. 


"  Children,  Miss  Edith  has  a  story  for 
you  this  beautiful  morning  ! 

"  Did  you  hear  the  birds  on  your  way 
to  Kindergarten  to-day  ?  And  did  you 
see  the  new  buds  on  the  trees  ?  What 
birthday  did  they  tell  you  of?  Yes,  the 
birthday  of  the  Springtime.  Spring  is 
really  here  and  every  day  it  grows  warmer 
and  brighter. 

"The  story  we  are  going  to  hear  is 
also  about  a  birthday.  Whose  birthday 
is  it,   children  ?     Does  no  one  know  ? 

"Many,  many  years  ago  to-day  was 
born,  in  far  away  Germany,  the  great 
man  who  made  the  first  Kindergarten  for 
little  children  to  come  to. 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  Yes,  Friedrich 
Froebel.     Is  it  not  a  beautiful  name  ? 

"When  he  was  a  little  child  he  was 
alone  a  great  deal,  and  he  played  in  the 
garden  with  all  his  tiny  living  friends. 
He  knew  them  every  one — even  though 
he  could  not  tell  their  names.  He  loved 
the  clover  blossoms  and  the  grasses,  and 
would  watch  the  flowers  bud  and  blos- 
som, and  how  gladly  he  would  clap  his 
hands  when  he  saw  a  bee  or  butterfly 
stop  upon  them  to  rest  !  He  would  look 
up  and  watch  the  birds  fly  ;  and  there 
was  one  bird  which  he  loved  that  3'ou 
and  I  have  never  seen,  perhaps,  for  they 
do  not  live  and  nest  here.  They  love 
Germany  the  best.  What  bird  do  you 
think  it  is,  children  ?  It  is  very  tall 
and  walks  with  long  strides.  Yes,  the 
stork,  and  little  Friedrich  learned  to  love 
the  stork  very  much,  for  when  it  came 
back  after  the  long  Winter  he  knew  that 
he  could  once  more  play  out-of-doors  in 
the  sunny  garden. 

"  Once  a  great,  tall  church  was  being 
built  near  his  home.     For  a  long  time  he 


watched  the  workmen  placing  the  bricks 
on  top  of  each  other  for  the  wall,  and  he 
thought  he  should  like  to  build  a  church 
too.  So  he  gathered  all  the  little  blocks 
he  could  find  and  commenced  his  work. 
But  just  as  soon  as  his  church  began  to 
grow  high,  it  would  tumble  down,  and 
though  he  tried  many  times  he  could  not 
make  it  stay  together,  and  he  turned 
away,  saying,  '  Why  does  not  some  one 
help  little  boys  ?  ' 

"As  he  grew  older,  he  thought  more 
and  more  of  his  childish  trouble,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  when  he  was  a 
man  he  would  do  something  to  make  the 
hard  things  easy  for  children. 

"  He  loved  boys  and  girls  so  much  that 
he  spent  his  whole  life  in  working  for 
their  happiness.  He  studied  little  chil- 
dren themselves,  and  found  out  what  they 
loved  most,  and  then  he  knew  just  what 
they  needed  to  make  them  good  and 
happy. 

"  We  all  love  to  play,  do  we  not,  chil- 
dren ?  Yes.  And  Friedrich  Froebel 
knew  this,  for  he  remembered  when  he 
was  a  little  boy  he  loved  nothing  better. 
So  he  taught  his  boys  and  girls  by  play- 
ing games,  just  what  they  most  wanted 
to  know.  Soon  he  formed  a  little  school 
for  them  and  called  it  a  Kindergarten, 
which  is  the  German  name  for  '  child 
garden.'  There  he  taught  them  many 
things — just  what  you  are  learning  to- 
day. He  took  them  for  long  walks  irt 
the  woods  and  talked  with  them  about 
the  trees,  plants,  birds  and  insects,  and 
he  and  his  children  were  so  happy  that 
they  often  forgot  to  go  home  to  dinner. 

' '  Though  he  was  so  far  away  and  lived 
so  long  ago,  the  good  he  did  we  are  en- 
joying right  here  to-day.     This  circle  on 
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the  floor  he  first  thought  of,  so  that  the 
children  would  know  just  where  to  put 
their  feet  to  form  a  ring  to  play  and  sing 
upon.  All  the  lovely  things  which  we 
build  with  and  the  sewing  which  we  all 
love,  even  the  chain  weaving  and  the 
mats,  Froebel'  gave  us.  So  many  of  the 
sweet  songs  we  sing  to-day  he  used  to 
sing  on  the  circle  with  his  children.  Miss 
Edith  can  not  tell  you  half  of  the  good 
things  he  did  for  us,  but  when  you 
grow  a  little  older  3^ou  will  learn  all 
about  it. 

"  Children,  don't  you  think  we  ought 
to  thank  Friedrich  Froebel  for  all  he  has 
done  for  us  ?  Let  us  sing  the  song  and 
celebrate  his  birthdaj^  to-day  ? 

[All  stand  in  a  circle,  each  child  with 
a  flower  in  his  hand.     The  first  verse  is 


sung  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  chorus 
the}'  separate  into  groups  of  four,  each 
elevating  his  right  hand  to  the  center 
and  wheeling  around.  After  the  chorus 
the  first  verse  is  repeated,  the  circle  being 
in  the  meantime  reformed.] 

"  Now,  children,  Miss  Edith  wants  to 
tell  you  of  dear  Mamma  Froebel.  She  is 
living  in  Germany,  and  although  she  is 
not  teaching  boys  and  girls  now,  she  is 
their  greatest  friend,  loving  the  children 
of  the  whole  world  as  much  as  when  she 
was  helping  them  in  the  Kindergarten. 
lyCt  us  send  her  our  love,  and  throw  a 
sweet  kiss  to  her.  It  will  go  awaj^  across 
the  water  and  make  happy  the  beautiful 
lady  who  loved  and  helped  the  great 
Friedrich  Froebel  to  do  good  to  the 
whole  world."  A.  H. 


FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM. 


By  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow. 


XII. 


The  musical  sense  is  awakened  in  the 
first  months  of  a  child's  life  by  cradle 
songs  and  simple  melodies  played  upon 
some  instrument  by  the  mother. 

In  the  Kindergarten  most  of  the  move- 
ment plays,  which  give  the  first  exer- 
cises in  gymnastics  and  dancing  are 
accompanied  by  songs.  These  move- 
ment plays  constitute  the  chief  feature 
•of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  child  learns  to  use  language  in 
repeating  the  words  of  the  songs  accom- 
panying the  games,  and  also  in  the  repe- 
tition of  fables,  fair}-  tales,  and  other 
stories  told  by  the  Kindergartnerin.  At 
the  same  time  the  poetic  sense  is  awak- 
ened. The  occupations  already  de- 
scribed form  a  whole,  which,  with  its 
logical  chain  of  intuitions,  representa- 
tions,   facts   and    experiences,    prepares 


the  child  for  the  future  tasks  of  life  and 
also  furnishes  a  mirror  of  his  inner 
development.  The  mature  mind  can 
easil\'  trace  back  its  thinking  and  feel- 
ing to  the  clear,  sharply  imprinted,  and 
in  a  certain  wa}-,  typical  pictures  of  this 
mirror, — for  a  self-gained  experience  is 
never  fully  lost. 

We  have  so  far  considered  the  occupa- 
tions from  the  intellectual  side  ;  but  the 
understanding  is  little  developed  before 
the  school  age,  and  the  child  lives  largely 
in  his  senses.  The  false  view  that 
Froebel's  system  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
child  has  led  to  some  unfavorable  criti- 
cism. But  a  study  of  the  means  used 
and  the  method  of  their  use  must  con- 
vince one  that  quite  the  contrary  is  the 
truth. 
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By  the  early  incitement  to  action  the 
will-power  is  developed.  The  sensibil- 
ity is  awakened  by  constant  appeals  to 
the  sense  for  beauty,  and  through  the 
capacity  for  showing  love  to  others  bj^ 
deeds  and  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
The  constant  reference  to  the  religious 
side  of  life  serves  the  same  end.  So  the 
most  important  conditions  are  furnished 
for  awakening  childish  feeling.  The 
hand  work,  "the  constant  representation 
of  objects,  plastic  formation  and  produc- 
tion, appeal  most  strongly  to  the  child's 
nature.  Mathematical  ideas  and  others 
which  appeal  to  the  understanding  are 
only  incidental,  and  are  presented  as  the 
child's  needs  demand,  for  nothing  is 
forced  or  can  be,  where  practical  work 
and  voluntary  activity  reign.  The  ele- 
ment of  work  rules  because  the  child's 
nature  demands  it.  The  use  of  the  hand 
is  the  basis  for  childish  development,  as 
it  is  the  condition  for  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  material. 

But  when  we  consider  this  side  of 
Froebel's  system,  we  meet  the  objection 
that  training  to  work  is  not  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  for  the  child  ;  but  the 
awakening  of  the  spirit,  that  is  to  say, 
the  child's  powers  must  not  be  used  for 
mechanical  work  ;  but  education  means 
soul-culture,  with  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  Froebel's  method  rec- 
ognizes this  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
occupations  are  in  no  wise  mechanical  ; 
they  offer  a  perfect  A,  B,  C  of  work  which 
exercises  the  mind  as  well  as  the  hands 
for  the  tasks  of  life. 

Nothing  impresses  the  observer  more 
than  the  ever  present  desire  of  children 
to  take  in  from  their  surroundings,  that 
is,  to  see,  to  hear,  to  feel  the  beautiful, 
the  joyful,  in  order  to  imitate  and  repro- 
duce as  far  as  the  feeble  powers  allow. 
Receiving   and   giving,  that  is  life,  full. 


all-sided  life.  And  that  is  what  the 
child  desires  and  must  hav^e.  The  im- 
pressions which  the  outer  world  and  its 
objects  make  upon  the  childish  soul,  and 
imprint  on  the  fancy,  these  are  the  joy- 
ful and  pleasant  things,  and  what  else  is 
this  than  the  beautiful  ?  Eyes  and  ears 
seek  the  beautiful,  while  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  seek  the  agreeable. 

And  this  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
agreeable  is  the  first  stage  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  art.  The  need  of  formation,  of 
representing  the  mental  images,  grows 
out  of  this  susceptibility  to  the  beautiful. 
Without  this  impulse  towards  reaching' 
the  means  for  its  satisfaction,  the  full 
unfolding  of  the  spirit,  the  striving  for 
an  ideal  could  never  be  reached.  And 
what  can  satisfy-  this  need  better  than  to 
represent  the  beautiful  in  shape  and  form, 
in  tone  and  color  ?  The  earlier  the  ca- 
pacity for  this  is  given,  the  fuller  the 
development.  And  this  satisfaction  of 
the  soul  in  the  ideal  sense  is  the  founda- 
tion of  morality.  For  this  representa- 
tion there  must  be  training  of  the  hand 
as  well  as  training  of  the  senses.  Knowl- 
edge and  mastery  of  material  is  also 
necessary,  and  suitable  material  for  the 
weak,  unpracticed  hand. 

Mathematical  figures  give  the  skeleton 
for  beauty  in  form,  the  perfection  of 
which  is  found  in  the  circle  and  curved 
line.  The  pictures  of  the  ancients,  as 
shown  in  the  Egyptian  temples,  for 
instance,  are  straight-lined  and  conse- 
quently geometric  figures.  The  curved 
line  appears  later  when  the  sense  of  art 
was  more  fully  awakened.  The  forms  of 
beauty  in  all  Froebel's  Occupations  appeal 
to  the  artistic  sense,  and  prevent  any- 
one-sided culture  of  the  understanding. 
In  the  child's  soul  there  is  no  separation 
of  forces,  the  intellect,  sensibility  and 
will  are  developed,  the  one   through  the 
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other.  The  will  and  the  energy  are 
strengthened  by  the  hand  work,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
feelings.  All  human  work,  whether  it 
is  a  handicraft,  artistic  work,  or  brain 
work,  is  alwaj's  the  combining  of  parts  to 
a  whole,  or  organization  in  the  highest 
sense.  The  more  conscious  one  is  of 
the  aim,  means  and  method  of  the  work, 
the  more  active  the  spirit,  so  much 
liigher  is  the  result.  The  lowest  step 
is  mechanical  imitation,  the  highest,  free 
creation  according  to  one's  own  concep- 
tion. Between  lie  all  the  degrees  b}' 
which  mere  labor  mounts  to  artistic 
■creation,  and  imitation  gradually  grows 
into  invention.  This  is  the  ladder  which 
Froebel's  Occupations  furnish  the  child. 
From  the  first  direct  impression  of  the 
objects  and  forms  of  the  external  world 
(Froebel's  ball),  the  spirit  rises  to  volun- 
tar)'  formation  to  production,  to  creation, 
•which  is  art.  For  this  purpose  the  child 
is  endowed  with  the  instinct  for  forma- 
tion, the  highest  power  of  the  soul.  The 
unfolding  of  this  instinct  clarifies  the 
images  of  the  mind,  .sharpens  the  obser- 
vation, and  furnishes  experience  to  give 
a  firm  mental  foundation. 

Free  invention  is  the  highest  mark  of 
self-dependence.  To  this  the  child  is  to 
be  led  step  by  step.  Heretofore  this  has 
been  left  entirel}-  to  chance.  Froebel  has 
found  the  ladder  and  the  method,  fur- 
nishing the  A,  B,  C  of  art,  as  well  as  of 
knowledge.  His  material  progresses 
from  the  undivided  solids  through  the 
divided,  to  the  surface,  line,  and  point, 
which  are  essential  for  every  picture  ; 
from  the  unyielding  material,  adapted 
only  for  placing  together,  as  in  the  build- 
ing, to  the  more  pliable.  Wood  is  re- 
placed l)y  paper.  The  strip  (line)  fol- 
lows    tlie      ]>aper     scpiare     fir     folding. 


This  paper  strip  widens  the  po.ssibilities 
of  the  stick.  The  drawn  line  comes  in 
in  its  place,  lending  itself  to  color. 
Pricking  and  sewing  give  greater  means 
for  representing  the  pictures  of  the  fancy, 
and  cutting  and  pasting,  certain  other 
and  new  elements.  Clay,  which  is  most 
easil}^  managed  by  the  child's  hand, 
furnishes  material  for  artistic  modeling. 
Song  leads  into  the  realm  of  tone,  while 
the  movement  pla3'S  give  grace  of  body 
and  awaken  the  poetic  sense. 

So  the  elements  of  all  arts  are  here  in- 
troduced, and  at  the  same  time  the  hand 
is  gaining  technical  training.  From  the 
orderly  placing  together  of  the  building- 
blocks  to  the  intricate  forms  of  the  peas- 
work,  the  hand  is  exerci.sed  in  manifold 
ways. 

The  foundation  for  all  future  artistic 
and  industrial  work  is  gained  in  the 
pricking,  cutting,  measuring,  folding, 
joining,  drawing,  and  painting. 

All  the  elements  of  ornamentation  are 
given.  In  the  folding,  for  instance,  there 
are  series  of  rosette  forms  in  relief,  which 
could  be  applied  in  architecture.  The 
weaving  patterns  contain  all  the  condi- 
tions for  artistic  work,  and  the  cutting 
offers  rich  means  of  education.  Concrete 
things  are  offered  for  development  in 
every  direction.  Therefore  the  demand 
of  modern  pedagogy,  that  every  idea 
shall  be  related  to  an  intuition,  is  met  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Every- 
thing is  offered  for  the  education  by 
work  demanded  by  our  times.  Who 
will  claim  that  the  ordinary  playthings 
of  a  child  serve  this  end  ?  Without 
guidance  these  playthings  often  lead  to 
idle  sport,  and  idle  sport  in  childhood 
tends  to  frivolity  in  later  life.  True  play 
nuist  be  earnest  and  with  a  purpo.se. 
—  Translated  bv  Lrcv  Win:Ki.c)CK. 
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GEOMETRICAL    PAPER    FOLDING. 


Continued. 

Circles.  Give  each  child  a  circular 
folding  sheet.  Have  them  describe  it, 
its  edge,  surface  ;  let  them  tell  of  some- 
thing that  is  round,  like  the  circle,  etc. 

The  Half -Circle.  Place  the  paper  in 
position  on  the  desk,  fold  the  front  edge 


circles  are  combined  in  Fig.  8.  Many 
other  forms  of  beauty  and  s^'mmetr}-  can 
be  made  by  combining  the  simpler  forms. 
The  circular  sheet  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  lessons  in  number,  part- 
taking  of  fractions.      For  example  :  fold 


on  the  back  edge,  crease.  How  many 
edges  has  the  half-circle  ?  (one  straight 
edge,  one  curved  edge),  their  position, 
etc.  It  ma}^  be  opened  to  show  that  the 
diameter  divides  the  circle  into  half- 
circles.  Mount  as  suggested  by  Figs. 
2  and  3. 

Quarter- Circle  or  Qicadrant.  Fold  the 
sheet  as  dictated  for  half-circle  ;  fold  the 
right  corner  on  the  left  corner,  crease 
well.  Question  as  to  the  edges,  corners, 
etc.;  mount  as  in  Figs.  5  or  6.  Fig.  7 
is  a  combination  of  the  half  and  quarter 
circles.     The  whole,    half    and   quarter 


the  circle  into  halves,  cut  it  through  the 
diameter.  Question:  How  many  halves 
have  3'ou  ?  Make  the  circle  again  with 
the  diameter  from  right  to  left ;  hold  up 
the  front  half,  replace  it,  hold  up  the 
back  half ;  make  the  circle  with  the  di- 
ameter extending  from  front  to  back  ; 
take  away  the  right  half,  replace  it  ; 
take  awaj'  the  left  half,  replace  it ;  how 
many  halves  in  the  whole  ?  Please  give 
me  one  half ;  how  many  halves  have 
you  now,  etc. 

For  th^   quarters,  place  the  circle   in 
position,  fold    the    front   edge    on    back 
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edge,  open  it  ;  fold  the  right  end  of  the 
diameter  on  the  left  end,  open  and  cut  in 
the  creases  ;  how  many  parts  have  you  ? 
Make  the  circle  with  the  parts,  hold  up 
one  part  (one-quarter),  how  many  are 
left  ?  replace  it  ;  hold  up  two  parts  ( two 
quarters),  how  many  remain  ?  replace  it, 
take  away  one-half  of  the  circle  ;  how 
many  fourths  in  the  half,  etc.?  Innu- 
merable questions  and  answers  may  be 
given. 

The  circle   may  be   folded  into  eight 


parts,  and  a  lesson  in  eighths  given  in  a 
similar  manner. 

After  having  used  the  parts  for  num- 
ber lessons,  let  each  child  paste  his  pa- 
pers on  a  large  sheet  of  manilla  paper  in 
some  pretty  design,  or  several  children 
may  combine  theirs  in  forming  a  larger 
design. 

Never  waste  material.  Always  utilize 
the  pieces  in  some  way. 

S.  Van  Note. 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Play  and 

"  Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
of  childhood." 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  new  educa- 
tion that  life  and  learning  may  be  had 
with  joy  and  ease,  not  labor  and  pain. 
Just  as  the  sunshine  unfolds  the  rose  and 
ripens  it  into  fragrance,  sweetness  and 
color,  so  the  atmosphere  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, where  the  spirit  of  play  rules, 
unfolds  the  individuality  of  the  child  into 
spontaneous  action.  This  expresses  itself 
in  desires,  in  wishes,  in  fancies  (often 
wrongly  called  whims),  in  wants, — 
"Oh,  I  want  to  do  this  !  "  "Oh,  let's  all 
sing!  "  "Can't  we  play  it  over  again  ?  "  — 
in  bursts  of  enthusiasm  and  exclama- 
tions. This  state  of  feeling  is  the  longed- 
for,  sought-for  moment  of  life,  and  when 
it  is  found,  the  child  is  open  to  receive. 
In  one  word — it  is  in  the  "mood"  to 
receive. 

Moods  and  what  to  do  with  them  is  the 
problem  of  the  Kindergartner.  If  they 
spring  forth  imperfectly,  they  must  i)e 
met  and  molded  by  a  wi.se  and  gentle 
hand  into  the  good  and  true,  and  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  completely  met  in 
the  songs  and  music  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Tlie  true  Kindergarten  .song  should  be 


Moods. 

the  objectified  mood  of  the  child.  Im- 
personal, pure,  spontaneous — it  reflects 
back  to  the  child  his  own  thought  in  a 
complete  art  form.  The  child  desires  and 
receiv^es  it — he  is  happy  and  completed. 
His  powers  of  spontaneous  expression 
have  not  gone  forth  to  be  simply  repulsed 
with  "Oh,  I  have  n't  time,"  "Don't 
bother  me  now  !  "  "  Stop  that  !  "  "Can't 
you  behave  ?  " —  or  the  maudlin  "  Good 
little  children  don't  do  that," — leaving 
him  hungr>%  nullifying,  stunting  his 
desire  for  expression,  and  most  likely 
sending  him  back  in  stubborn  resent- 
ment— that  most  to  be  regretted  of  all 
child  injuries. 

The  foregoing  gives  us  a  few  hints  as 
to  what  the  true  child's  song  should  be. 
In  this  semi-impulsive,  semi-receptive 
stage  of  his  education,  he  must  be  given 
food  that  he  can  assimilate.  The  art  form, 
as  far  as  this  music  is  concerned,  while 
it  must  be  perfectly  true  and  complete, 
must  be  of  the  purest  and  simplest  order 
— the  thought  of  the  words  and  music 
always  in  harmony  with  each  other  and 
in  keeping  with  the  child's  understand- 
ing. While  capable  of  a  great  deal  of 
dramatic  emphasis  and  interpretation,  it 
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must  preserve  a  pure,  flowing  melody. 
The  accompaniment  must  be  more  than 
a  jingle  and  tinkle  of  pretty  sounds,  and 
yet  so  clear  as  to  harmonic  construction 
that  the  melodic  form  shall  not  be  for  one 
instant  hidden  or  lost  sight  of.  This  is 
no  argument  in  favor  of  one-finger  accom- 
paniments nor  the  "made-up"  drum- 
drum  of  the  ordinary  Kindergarten  piano 
work.  The  as  yet  limited  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  child  is  confused  and  dis- 
turbed by  over-weighted  accompani- 
ments. Here  again  the  endeavor  should 
be  to  bring  out  the  full  expression  of  the 
mood  or  idea  of  the  song  as  a  whole.  If, 
for  instance,  the  song  be  that  of  "The 
Mill,"  it  is  the  part  of  the  accompani- 
ment to  supply  the  idea  of  the  wheel,  and 
action,  just  as  the  child  adds  naturally 
in  the  game  the  action  to  his  singing.  If 
the  song  be  a  lullaby,  it  is  the  office  of 
the  playqr  to  coax  out  all  the  rest  and 
sleepiness  that  the  instrument  is  capable 
of,  the  crooning  tones  and  swinging  cradle 
movements  filling  in  the  entire  idea — 
making  it  truly  a  slumber  song.  In  a 
song  of  Spring,  the  life  of  the  Springtime 
must  animate  the  rhythms  and  breathe 
through  its  measures  with  dainty  touches 
and  shadings. 

With  the  spirit  of  play  for  his  inspira- 
tion, and  the  ideal  song  for  its  comple- 
tion, the  child  is  prepared  to  receive  and 
express  the  truest  impulses.  Into  this 
same  soil,  mellowed  by   the  sunshine   of 


gladness,  any  seed-thought  of  virtue,  of 
art,  or  reverence  will  thrive.  Through 
this  little  pathway  of  spontaneous  activ- 
ity, the  child  will  joyfully  receive  and 
give  out  the  freshness  of  all  things. 

Any  technical  correction  regarding 
music  or  word,  or  the  introduction  of 
scales,  or  exercises,  must  find  their 
way  to  the  child's  consciousness  through 
the  same  spirit  of  play. 

The  softening  of  the  angry,  stubborn 
mood  may  be  accomplished  through  the 
singing  of  a  favorite  song.  The  child 
who  will  not  work  may  be  coaxed  out 
into  application  by  all  his  little  mates 
joining  in  a  sewing  or  weaving  song. 
How  much  busier  and  lighter  the  little 
fingers  work  with  the  voices  carrying 
along  an  element  of  harmony  and  restful 
labor  !  How  the  boisterous  ones  become 
gentle,  crooning  mothers  when  given  a 
dolly  to  nurse,  to  care  for,  and  to  sing 
over  ! 

Best  and  most  joyous  of  all  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  Kindergarten 
morning  is  the  game  on  the  plaj^  circle, 
where  to  rhythmical  movements  and 
sweet  melodies  they  join  in  one  accord 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  freedom  of 
nature's  living  children — the  birds,  the 
flowers,  the  lambs,  the  butterflies — all 
mingling  in  the  wonderful  atmosphere 
of  music. 

Mari  Ruef  Hofer. 

Chicao-o. 


Spring  has  come  !  Green  are  the  trees. 
Buds  to  blossoms  fast  are  growing. 
Soon  the  daisies  will  be  blowing. 

Nodding,  nodding  to  the  breeze. 


Spring  brings  back  our  birdlings  dear; 
From  Southern  climes  they're  flying. 
And  softly  to  their  mates  are  sighing. 

While  little  nests  they  build. 


Spring  has  clouds  and  sunshine,  too. 
But  we  must  not  sit  complaining  ; 
Each  day  can  we  still  be  gaining 

Lessons  ever  new.  Florence  E.  W.  French. 
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A    DAY    IN     A    LOUISVILLE    KINDERGARTEN. 


I  stepped  into  the  Kindergarten  a  few 
moments  before  the  appointed  hour,  and 
found  a  number  of  little  ones  happil}- 
plaj'ing  with  the  cast-off  plaj'things  of 
children  better  off  than  themselves  in  this 
world's  goods.  The  teachers  were  busy 
in  preparations  for  the  day,  yet  not  too 
busy  to  oversee  the  little  ones  somewhat ; 
giving  an  occasional  encouraging  word  or 
smile  to  smooth  out  any  difficulties  that 
might  arise.  I  was  led  by  the  principal 
into  a  cozy  bath-room,  where  several  lit- 
tle ones  seemed  to  be  going  through  a 
transformation.  Presently'  we  were  at- 
tracted by  the  playing  of  a  bright  piece 
of  music.  To  my  astonishment  every  toy 
was  put  awaj'  and  each  child  "  tip- 
toed "  to  his  or  her  place — this  particular 
piece  of  music  being  the  signal. 

After  a  few  moments  of  waiting,  three 
definite  3'et  subdued  chords  were  heard. 
With  these  all  the  little  ones  turned, 
stood  and  held  their  chairs,  ready  to 
march  into  the  main  room  for  the  morn- 
ing exercises.  Knowing  what  was  to 
follow  the  placing  of  the  chairs  on  the 
ring,  the  pianist,  through  her  music,  led 
the  children  to  place  them  in  a  gentle 
and  orderly  manner.  Gradually  the 
music  grew  softer  and  quieter,  till  finally 
this  died  away  only  to  be  followed  by 
another  piece  of  music  of  this  same  style. 
With  the  first  note  the  children  all  rose 
and  noiselessly  tipped  to  their  teacher, 
where  they  reverently  knelt  at  her  knee 
and  the  little  prayer  was  sung  with 
bowed  heads  and  closed  eyes.  At  the 
close  of  this,  the  same  music  told  them 
to  find  their  places  on  the  ring,  ready  for 
the  happy  good-morning  song,  which 
followed. 

When    the   bright    "good-mornings" 


had  been  exchanged,  one  little  fellow 
called  out  eagerly,  "  O,  Miss  Hill,  the 
sunbeams  have  made  sunlight  in  our 
Kindergarten  and  dressed  it  up  this 
morning."  "Yes,"  said  the  teacher, 
"just  look  how  beautiful  !  Who  would 
like  to  show  us  where,  in  the  room,  many 
sunbeams  shining  together  have  made 
sunlight?"  Many  little  ones  placed 
their  hands  in  the  broad  patches  of  sun- 
light on  the  floor.  "  This  sunlight  tells 
me  something  about  our  Kindergarten. 
Look  how  broad  the)'  are  and  how  long 
they  are.  What  does  that  tell  you  about 
something  in  our  Kindergarten  ?"  '  'Oh, ' ' 
said  one  little  boy,  "  they  say  we  have 
such  splendid  windows,  because  the}'  let 
in  so  many  sunbeams  at  onee. ' ' 

The  sunbeam  glasses  were  then  brought 
out,  because,  as  one  little  girl  said,"  We 
want  to  see  the  sunbeams  go  '  one  bj- 
one' — before  the}-  help  to  make  sun- 
light." The  prisms  were  then  used,  and 
while  the  pianist  played  a  sprightl}',  yet 
rhythmical,  piece  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  sunbeams  were  made  to  dance 
in  perfect  time,  all  the  children  watching 
intently  to  see  e.xactl_\-  Iwu'  they  did  it. 
Before  this  was  finished  a  child's  voice 
called  out,  "  O,  Miss  Hill,  did  you  see 
the  lovely  night  lights  twinkling  last 
night?"  Before  Miss  Hill  had  time  to 
answer,  one  bo}-  asked  to  play  "  Twinkle 
Star."  Softly  the  piano  began  to  play 
the  music  to  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little 
star."  (Music  — Mason's  First  Music 
Reader.)  During  this  the  teacher  silently 
beckoned  to  the  children  who  were  to 
come  into  the  ring  with  uplifted  hands 
for  stars.  "Now,"  said  Miss  Hill, 
"  .scatter  out,  little  stars,  .so  you  can  fill 
the  whole  skv  full  of  light."     One  child 
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was  chosen  for  the  sun,  ' '  because  his  face 
was  so  bright."  He  stood  on  a  chair. 
As  the  piano  gave  a  few  interchanging 
chords,  the  sun  began  to  go  down  slowl}'. 
Immediately  after  sunset,  one  little  star 
came  out,  then  another,  and  another,  till 
the  whole  sky  was  filled  and  reverently 
and  softly  they  sang  : 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
How  we  wonder  what  you  are, 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

"  When  the  glorious  sun  has  set. 
And  the  grass  with  dew  is  wet, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light — 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 

"  When  the  golden  sun  doth  rise, 
And  fills  with  shining  light  the  skies. 
Then  you  fade  away  from  sight 
And   shine    no    more    till    comes    the 
night." 

'■¥  '^  ^  ^ 

As  this  last  stanza  was  sung,  the  sun 
slowly  rose,  and  the  little  stars  one  by 
one  faded  away  as  silently  as  they  had 
come  out.  During  the  whole  of  this, 
the  Kindergarten  was  as  silent  as  mid- 
night, and  one  almost  felt  in  awe  and 
wonder  face  to  face  with  the  heavenh' 
bodies. 

Again  a  sun  was  .selected  and  stood  on 
a  chair.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
circle  stood  another  chair  for  ' '  L,ady 
Moon,"  who  was  selected.  Clustered 
close  around  the  sun  were  six  or  eight 
little  ones  for  sunbeams  to  be  sent  down 
from  the  sun.  Close  to  "  Lady  Moon  " 
were  her  little  fairy  moonbeams,  ready 
for  their  journe}'  down  to  the  sleeping 
world.  When  all  was  in  readiness.  Miss 
Hill  said  to  the  little  ones  still  seated  in 
their  chairs  on  circle,  "  Now,  little  chil- 
dren, the  sun  has  set  and  the   moon  and 


stars  are  not  quite  out.  Let  me  see  all 
mj^  children  asleep,  before  the  moon 
rises,  so  the  moonbeams  can  come  down 
and  shine  on  you."  The  circle  w^s  a 
home.  Miss  Hill  the  mother  who  went 
around  and  tucked  all  the  little  ones  in 
for  the  night.  Each  hand  was  under 
the  head  for  a  pillow,  and  each  pair  of 
eyes  were  closed  as  restfully  as  in  sleep. 
When  all  was  still  as  night  the  piano 
began  a  lullaby  and  the  mother  sang  in 
softest  tones  : 

Sleep,  children  sleep, 

The  large  stars  are  the  sheep. 

The  little  stars  are  the  lambs  I  guess. 

And  the  big  moon  is  the  shepherdess  ; 

Sleep,  children,  sleep. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

As  her  voice  ceased,  the  piano  began 
that  exquisite  first  movement  of  the 
Moonlight  Sonata.  With  this  the  moon 
rose  slowly  and  one  by  one  with  waving 
and  rhythmical  movements  of  the  arms, 
the  moonbeams  came  into  the  circle  and 
silently  glided  from  one  to  another  of  the 
little  sleepers.  When  this  music  ceased 
another  piece  of  the  same  description 
gave  the  signal  to  the  moonbeams  that 
daylight  was  coming,  and  one  by  one 
they  stole  away  till  they  reached  the 
moon,  when  moon  and  all  sank  slowly 
downward. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  sun  on 
the  opposite  side  was  silentl}'  rising,  till 
a  burst  of  sprightly  music  sent  all  the 
sunbeams  on  their  journey.  Their  mis- 
sion was  to  waken  the  sleepers,  and 
never  did  they  stop  till  every  little  one 
was  stretching  and  j-awning.  When  all 
were  in  their  chairs  again  Miss  Hill  said, 
"Who  would  like  to  sing  our  story  about 
Lady  Moon  and  the  baby  ? ' '  Everj^  hand 
went  up  as  a  signal  to  begin  and  they 
sang  the  moon  song,  from  Miss  Smith's 
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song  book,  changed  for  the  children  in 
this  way  : 

Lovely  moon,  Lovely  moon 
Sailing  so  high, 
Come  down  to  baby 
From  out  of  the  sky. 
Little  child,  little  child, 
Far  down  below 
I  send  my  moonlight, 
But  I  can  not  go. 

Lady  Moon  sendeth  thee 
Soft  shining  beams. 
Smiles  on  the  children, 
While  dreaming  sweet  dreams. 
In  her  home  dark  and  blue 
Tho'  she  must  stay, 
Kindly  she'll  watch  thee 
Till  dawns  the  new  day." 
*  ^  *  * 

Miss  Hill  then  said,  "  I  have  a  pretty 
story  to  tell  you  about  '  Lady  Moon  ' 
and  her  moonbeam  fairies."  The  chil- 
dren were  all  attention  at  once,  and  at  a 
signal  from  the  piano  they  clustered  close 
around  her  and  with  eager  faces  waited 
the  beginning  of  the  story.  When  all 
was  silent,  Miss  Hill  told  them  this  little 
story  which  she  had  written  for  this 
line  of  work. 

MOONBEAM    FAIRIKS. 

One  night  just  after  the  sun  had  set. 
Lady  Moon  called  all  her  little  moon- 
beam fairies  close  around  her  and  said, 
"  Children,  I  want  you  to  go  down  to 
the  world  to-night,  and  shine  on  all  the 
homes,  into  all  the  windows,  and  on  all 
the  sleepers  you  can  find.  See  if  you  can 
not  smooth  the  wrinkles  out  of  tired  fore- 
heads and  bring  a  smile  on  all  the  sad 
faces.  When  daylight  dawns,  you  may 
come  back  and  tell  me  all  about  what 
you  have  done  for  the  world  below." 
So    away    they   glided   and    shone   their 


brightest  and  loveliest  on  many  homes, 
and  their  sleeping  ones  all  night. 
And  when  the  day  began  to  dawn,  the 
lovely  Lady  Moon  clustered  all  her 
happy  fairies  about  her  and  said,  "  Dear 
children,  I  know  you  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  world  below,  because  3'ou 
look  so  bright  and  happy."  Some  little 
moonbeams  close  by  looked  as  though 
they  could  not  keep  still  au}^  longer.  So 
Lady  Moon  said  to  them,  "  Well,  chil- 
dren, what  have  you  done  that  makes 
you  so  happy  ?  ' ' 

"O,  Lady  Moon,"  they  said,  "We 
started  down  last  night,  and  the  first 
thing  we  came  to  was  a  broad  window. 
We  glided  in  as  softly  as  possible,  and 
what  do  3'ou  think  we  saw  ?  Why,  the 
dearest  cradle,  with  a  lovely  baby  lying 
in  it  fast  asleep.  It  looked  so  sweet  and 
fair  that  we  could  not  help  shining  right 
down  on  the  little  head.  We  danced 
among  the  golden  curls  and  kissed  the 
white,  closed  eyelids,  until  we  saw  a 
sweet  smile  come  on  the  baby's  face; 
then  we  thought  we  had  better  go.  As 
we  started  out  of  the  window  w^e  saw  a 
chair  by  the  crib,  and  on  it  stood  the 
baby's  shoes  and  socks  and  all  the  clothes 
that  had  been  worn  that  day.  We  knew 
they  were  just  taken  off,  for  they  were 
still  warm,  and  the  sleeve  stood  out  as 
though  baby's  little  fat  arm  were  still  in 
it.  The  shoes  had  worn  places  at  the 
toes,  that  looked  very  much  as  if  the 
baby  had  been  crawling.  So  we  gave 
one  shine  on  the  clothes  and  shoes,  and 
one  peep  down  into  the  holes  in  the  toes 
and  then  came  straight  home." 

Lady  Moon  smiled  at  the.se  happy 
moonbeams  and  turning  to  the  next  ones 
she  said,  "Now  tell,  little  ones,  what 
you  have  been  doing  all  night." 

"  O,  Lady  Moon,"  they  .said,  "we 
did  hel]i    the   world   last  night,  and    it 
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made  us  so  happy  that  we  can  hardly 
wait  till  night  comes  to  go  down  again. 
We  started  as  you  said  '  good-bye,'   and 
the  first  house  we  came  to  w^as  a   very 
poor  one.     It  was  dark  and  we  wondered 
how  we  ever  would  get  into  it.     But  we 
found    a    very  narrow    window,   so    we 
glided  through  into  a  small  room.     On  a 
bed  in  the  corner  were  two  little  children 
and  their  mother,  all  fast  asleep.     The 
children's  faces  seemed  bright,  but  the 
mother's   face    looked  very    worn    and 
tired.     So  we  shone  all  about  her  face 
as  softly  and  lovingly  as  we  could,  and 
soon  all  the  tired  look  was   gone  and  a 
sweet,    restful  look    came  in    its    place. 
Then  we  shone  on  her  needle  and  thread 
near  by,  in   hopes  they   might  help  her 
fingers  to  sew  even  faster  next  day,  and 
then  we  came  to  you."  "Oh,"  said  Lady 
Moon,  "Be  sure  some  of  you  go  to  her 
again  to-night,  for  you  did  do  her  good. ' ' 
"Now,     lyad}^    Moon,"    said    another 
group,  "can  we  tell  you  next  what  we 
did,  for  we  want  you  to  know  about  it  ?  " 
"Yes,  indeed,"   said  Lady  Moon,  "Let 
me  hear  how  you  helped."     They  said, 
"We  have  a  queer  story,    and    do    not 
know  whether  j'ou  will  think  it  the  best 
thing  to  have  done,  but  we  did  what  we 
thought  was  right.     Last  night  we  came 
dancing  and  waving  down,  and  before  we 
could  stop  ourselves,  we  were  right  in  a 
room  shining  on  a  bed.     In  the  bed  was 
a  little  boy  named  Tommie,     with    the 
ugliest,  cross  looking  face  !     At  first  we 
wished  we  had  never  gotten  into  such  a 
place,  for  who  wants  to  shine  down  on  a 
face  so  ugly  and  pouting?  But  we  remem- 
bered your  word  'help,'  so  we  thought  we 
would   try    to    see  how  we   could   help 
things    before    we    left.     Just    then    we 
found  out  what    made    Tommie' s    face 
have  such  a  scowl  on  it.     That  day  he 
had  become  very  angry  with  his  brother 


and  had  actually  kicked  him  with  his 
shoes  on.  This  was  what  made  him  un- 
happy in  his  sleep.  So  we  shined  on 
him  as  gently  and  lovingly  as  we  could, 
We  hunted  up  the  kicking  foot  and 
shined  on  it,  hoping  this  would  help  him 
to  use  it  aright  the  next  da}'.  Before 
we  left  we  even  found  the  shoe  he  had 
on  the  kicking  foot  and  shined  right  in 
it,  thinking  that  too  might  help.  Before 
we  left,  the  wrinkles  had  gone  out  of  his 
forehead  and  the  puckers  out  of  his 
mouth.  We  saw  him  smile  in  his  sleep 
and  throw  his  arm  close  round  his 
brother.  Then  we  knew  our  work  was 
done,  so  we  came  home  to  tell  you  all 
about  it."  Then  Lad}-  Moon  smiled  her 
sweetest  and  said,  "I  think  Tommie  and 
his  brother  will  spend  a  happier  day  be- 
cause of  your  visit  to  them." 

Still  some  other  moonbeams  being 
close  by.  Lady  Moon  said,  "Did  you  do 
anything  to  help  the  world  last  night  ?" 
"Yes,  Lady  Moon,"  they  said,  "We  did 
all  we  could  in  the  streets  outside.  We 
found  so  many  people  going  home  late 
from  work,  that  we  thought  we  could 
help  them  by  lighting  their  way.  So 
while  we  were  thinking  just  how  we 
could  help  most,  a  man  came  walking  by. 
He  had  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  so 
that  he  could  care  for  mother  and  the 
little  ones  at  home,  and  he  looked  very 
weary.  We  danced  all  along  his  path- 
way, making  it  as  bright  as  we  could, 
and  when  the  people  stopped  passing  we 
came  home  too." 

Then  Lady  Moon  said,  "Dear  little 
children,  I  think  the  whole  world  will  be 
happier  and  brighter  to-morrow  because 
of  our  night's  work;  "  and  as  she  talked 
her  voice  grew  quieter,  and  softer — and 
slower — till  finallj'  it  died  awaj-,  and 
presently  the  whole  sky  was  shining 
with  the  morning  sunbeams. 
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When  all  the  little  ones  were  in  their 
chairs  again,  the  principal  sang  this 
song  from  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins' 
song  book,  with  the  words  changed  in 
this  way  : 

When  the  little  children  sleep 

Moon  and  stars  are  waking. 
Moonbeams  bright  from  heaven  come, 

And  till  morn  is  breaking 
They  will  shine  the  livelong  night 

O'er  our  heads  till  morning  light. 


When  the  little  children  wake 

Moon  and  stars  are  fading. 
Sunbeams  light  in  raiment  bright, 

Then  begin  their  .shining. 
They  will  shine  the  livelong  day 

Making  sunlight  while  they  stay; 
Stay  till  little  children  sleep, 

When  moon  and  stars  their  watch  will 
keep. 

This  closed  the  morning.     The  whole 
day's  work  was  along  these  lines. 


A     DUTCH     LULLABY. 


Winken,  Blinken  and  Nod,  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe. 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light, 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
"  Where  are  you  going  and  what  do  you 

wish  ? ' ' 
The  old  man  asked  the  three. 
"We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring 

fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we." 

Said  Winken, 

Blinken 

And  Nod. 

The  old  man  laughed  and  sang  a  song. 
As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe, 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night 

long 
Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew  ; 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  the  beautiful  sea. 
"  Now,    cast    your   nets    wherever   you 

wish. 
But  never  afeared  are  we." 
So   cried    the   stars   to    those   fishermen 
three, 
Winken, 
Blinken 
And  Nod. 
Boston . 


AH  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
For  the  fish  in  the  twinkling  foam. 
Then    down    from    the    sky    came    tHe 

wooden  shoe 
Bringing  the  fisherman  home. 
It  was  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  .seemed 
As  if  it  could  not  be, 
And  some  folks  thought  it   was  a  dream 

they  dreamed 
Of  sailing  the  beautiful  sea — 
But    I    shall    name    you    the   fishermen 
three, 

Winken, 

Blinken 

And  Nod. 

Winken  and  Blinken  are  too  little  eyes 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head, 

And  the  wooden  shoe    that   sailed    the 

skies 
Is  a  wee  one's  trundle  bed; 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 
Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  .see  the  beautiful  things 
As  you  rock  on  the  misty  .sea 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen 
three, 

Winken, 

Blinken 

And  Nod. 

Mary  A.  West. 
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OUR    NURSERY. 


Don't  Say  "Don't." 
There  is  one  little  word  that  baby  need 
never  hear  if  he  has  a  wise  mamma, 
and  that  little  word  is  "don't."  Some 
mothers  can  hardly  be  made  to  believe 
it,  but  it  has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again.  It  might  seem  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  give  a  two-year-old  child  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  house  without 
placing  any  restrictions  upon  him,  yet  it 
is  an  easy  matter  if  begun  early  and 
done  wisely. 

When  baby  toddles  to  the  low  book 
shelves  and  begins  to  pull  book  after 
book  out  of  the  lower  rows,  a  call  from 
mother's  sweet  voice:  "Come,  darling, 
mother  has  something  for  you  to  do  !" 
will  arouse  his  interest,  and  the  books 
are  left  lying  on  the  floor,  while  he  goes 
to  help  mamma.  He  is  given  a  book  to 
put  on  the  lowest  shelf  of  the  case  and  if 
he  hesitates,  mamma  goes  with  him,  and 
lo  !  when  they  arrive  at  the  case  they 
find  many  more  deposited  on  the  floor. 
Without  a  word  of  surprise  mamma  says, 
"Oh,  here  are  some  more  pretty  books 
for  baby  to  put  away  ;  see,  mamma  will 
help  him,"  and  she  hands  him  the  books 
while  he  puts  them  away,  with  her  help, 
maybe.  She  tries  to  make  him  see  how 
the  large  books  are  all  together  and  the 
smaller  ones  above.  A  few  such  lessons 
will  impress  the  child  and  before  the 
mother  is  aware,  the  little  fellow  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  order  of  the 
book- case. 

Bric-a-brac  is  a  great  temptation  to 
little  folks.  If  baby  and  bric-a-brac 
can  not  be  kept  in  the  same  room,  there 
are  few  but  would  decide  in  favor  of 
baby's  attractions  as  the  greater  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  the   home.     But  both 


with  careful  thought  can  be  kept.  If 
baby's  little  hand  is  found  curled  around 
a  rare  bit  of  china,  put  out  your  hand 
and  say  in  a  kind  tone,  "Give  it  to 
mamma  !"  If  he  does  not  give  it,  pick 
up  something  that  will  interest  him  and 
offer  it,  saying,  "See,  baby  !  mamma 
will  give  you  this  pretty  thing.  Now, 
baby  give  mamma  something,  too?" 
Do  not  demand,  and  without  doubt  baby 
will  yield  up  his  prize  gladly.  Give  it 
to  him  several  times  and  let  him  hand  it 
back.  These  same  tactics  can  be  used  in 
many  instances,  and  a  loving,  earnest 
mother  would  rather,  in  any  case,  have 
her  most  valuable  treasures  spoiled  than 
that  her  child  be  injured  in  disposition 
or  treated  with  anything  but  love.  The 
word  "don't"  used  often,  destroys  baby's 
sweet  faith  in  his  mother;  she  grows  to 
seem  nothing  but  a  preventer  of  his  joy, 
robbing  him  of  pleasure  and  consequently 
exciting  him  to  new  mischief.  Always 
take  away  the  wrong  thing  by  giving 
him  the  right  thing  to  do  and  he  will 
grow  daily  in  self-reliance  and  order,  and 
always  obey  mother's  slightest  word, 
knowing;  it  is  for  the  best. 


The  Labor  Problem  and  the  Child. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  per- 
plexing problems  given  us  to  meet,  is 
that  of  giving  the  children  of  wealth  a 
proper  respect  for  labor.  Here  are  some 
good  suggestions  by  an  experienced 
Kindergartner  who  had  in  her  charge 
children  who  needed  this  virtue  cul- 
tivated. 

In  studying  about  the  Puritans  after 
Thanksgiving  week,  their  hardships  and 
toil  were  emphasized.  The  children 
built  log-houses  and  were  led  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those 
sturdy  workers.  Pictures  of  the  log- 
houses  and  the  early  settlers  as  they 
labored  in  the  deep  forests  were  discussed 
and  examined,  then  compared  with 
modern  buildings  and  facilities  for  labor. 

The  dress  of  the  Puritans  and  Quakers 
was  examined  and  described.  A  Quaker 
doll,  with  homespun  garments,  was  the 
guest  of  the  children  for  a  few  daj's. 
The  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  fabrics 
was  made  very  interesting  through  the 
examination  of  a  spinning-wheel.  The}- 
unraveled  and  fringed  woolen  cloth  to 
find  the  way  of  the  threads,  talking 
about  the  dyeing,  and  making  of  diflfer- 
ent  stuffs.  Finally  the  Kindergartner 
produced  a  "loom"  improvised  for  the 
children  that  they  each  might  weave  a 
piece  of  cloth. 

Taking  a  five-inch  square  of  tough 
cardboard,  she  drew  threads  of  heavy 
wool  vertically  from  top  to  bottom  of  it, 
at  an  ordinar}'  darning  distance  apart. 
A  strip  of  tape  was  sewed  onto  each 
side  of  the  board  to  hold  the  threads  in 
place,  as  they  were  carried  back  and 
forth  on  the  card.  The  children  were 
delighted  with  their  weaving  of  "  truly" 
cloth  and  labored  faithfully  and  long, 
darning  the  five-inch  square  up  and 
down  until  quite  a  piece  of  firm,  thick 
"cloth"  was  produced.  It  was  then 
removed  from  the  cardboard  and  taken 
home.  Here  some  were  told  that  it  was 
darning,  whereupon  a  number  clam- 
ored to  "darn,"  several  of  the  boys 
being  allowed  the  privilege  of  darning 
their  own  stockings. 

Retrospection  of  the  beginnings  of 
manufacture  and  building  in  this  manner 
is  conducive  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
industrial  wonders  of  to-day,  as  well  as 
a  patriotic  reverence  for  tlie  struggles  of 
our  ancestors.     Many  a  thought  of  self- 


control  and  patient  application  was 
woven  into  those  pieces  of  "  trulj^  cloth  " 
b}'  the  children,  who  by  playing  at  being 
Puritans,  drew  nearer  unto  those  toiling 
hearts  of  1620. 


"  Purr,  purr,"  said  mamma  cat. 
That  meant,  in  plain  talking, 

"  Children,  come  onto  the  mat,"  — 

For  she  put  out  her  paw  and  tapped  each 
little  kit, 

And  they  scrambled  and  tumbled  with- 
out minding  a  bit. 

"  Purr,  purr  !  "  said  Tabby  again, 

And  looked  very  sober. 
She  meant,  "  Be  little  women  and  men, 
And  listen  what  mother  has  to  tell  you 

to-day — 
First   learn   your  lessons,  my    kits,   and 

then  you  maj'  play." 

"  Purr,  purr  !  "   and  her  sharp  old  eyes 

lyooked  them  all  over. 
"  My  dears,  I'm  really  surprised  ! 
Your   coats  are    untidy  and  all    rubbed 

the  wrong  way. 
And    your   paws — hold    them    up — oh, 

what  shall  I  say  ?  ' ' 

"  Purr,  purr  !  !  "    "  That  never  will  do," 

Was  what  mamma  cat  meant. 
' '  Your  paws  and  coats  are  almost  brand 

new, 
And  you've  not  been  taking  a  bit  good 

care 
Of  the    .shoes    you  walk    with,  and  the 

clothes  you  wear." 

"  Purr,  purr  "—  that  plainly  means. 

If  you  know  cat  talk — 
"  Till  each  kitty-cat  cleans 
His  coat  and  his  paws,  he'll  hear  neither 

le.sson  nor  song. 
You  must  all  go  back  to  the  nursery  and 

wa.sh.     Come  along."        A.  H. 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everywhere,  in  all  departments,  re- 
ports of  associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers. 

May  our  Pot-pourri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend  a 
hand  "  to  each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


The  Kindergarten  is  now  settled 
in  its  new  quarters  at  277  Madison  street 
and  welcomes  callers  to  its  sanctum  in 
letter  or  person. 

The  Kindergarten  will  not  be  pub- 
lished in  July  and  August.  Volume  III. 
closes  with  the  June  issue.  The  maga- 
zine will  be  furnished  oji  trial  to  new  sub- 
scribers 07ily  until  the  close  of  the  vol- 
ume, for  thirty  cents,  including  this 
issue.  See  our  special  offer  for  new 
subscribers. 

In  this  issue  we  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Friedrich  Froebel,  the  founder 
of  the  Kindergarten  System.  We  give 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  a  story  about  him 
for  little  children,  a  letter  from  him 
translated  into  our  language,  a  birthday 
song  in  his  honor,  and  a  letter  about  his 
wife,  Frau  Louise  Froebel.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  ever_y  article  represents 
the  system  of  education  as  taught  by 
Friedrich  Froebel  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  and  this  issue  ma^^  truly  be 
called  a  Froebel  number. 

The  invitation  drafted  by  Froebel,  as 
mentioned  in  his  letter  in  this  issue,  will 
be  published  in  the  Ma}-  number  of  this 
journal. 


Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  our  valued 
contributor,  is  spending  some  weeks  in 
the  East  in  behalf  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position. She  is  one  of  the  local  com- 
mittee to  study  ways  and  means  of  best 
representing  the  Kindergarten  system 
at  that  time.  She  went  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  club. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  notice  how 
many  of  the  leading  educational  journals 
of  the  day  are  discussing  Kindergarten 
theory,  and  giving  its  practical  lessons  to 
their  primary  workers. 

We  are  sorry  K.  E.,  Winona,  Minn., 
the  translator  of  the  ' '  Pen  Picture, ' '  gave 
us  no  further  name,  for  it  is  worthy  ot 
recognition.  More  from  the  same  pen 
will  be  acceptable. 

On  the  21st  of  April  a  re  anion  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  commemoration  of 
Froebel's  birthday.  All  friends  of  the  new 
education  are  cordially  invited.  Leaders 
in  progressive  education  will  speak  on 
the  occasion.  The  object  of  the  gather- 
ing is  to  show  the  general  public,  espe- 
cially those  interested  in  the  public 
school  system,  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
Froebel's  theory  of  education. 
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The  September  and  October, '90,  issues 
of  The  Kindergaten  are  lacking.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  extra  copies  it 
would  confer  a  great  favor  upon  us  if 
they  would  send  them  to  us  immedi- 
ately and  exchange  for  some  current 
numbers. 

AlIv  former  students  of  the  Troy 
Female  Seminary  are  requested  to  corre- 
spond with  Mrs.  Florence  Montgomery 
Taylor,  Canton,  111.,  in  regard  to  the 
Memorial  to  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  its 
founder,  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at 
Chicago  in  1893. 

Ed.: — As  I  am  contemplating  teaching 
a  Kindergarten  school  this  Spring,  I  write 
to  you  for  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  had  experience  in  other  de- 
partments of  school  work  but  not  in  this. 
Could  I  begin  with  the  younger  pupils 
and  study  myself  as  I  proceeded  to  teach 
the  children  ?  Where  could  I  get  supplies? 
If  you  know,  please  answer,  and  oblige, 

M.   E.   P. 

By  no  means  could  you  teach  under 
tho.se  circumstances.  Read  only  one  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  and  you  will  realize 
that  to  teach,  according  to  Froebel's  sys- 
tem, requires  special  training  for  many 
months. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  will  be  held  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  and  hence  will  assume  a 
more  or  less  international  character.  We 
invite  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Kinder- 
gartners  and  friends  of  the  cause  in  our 
efforts  to  make  the  meetings  and  the  ex- 
hibits of  this  session  even  more  excellent 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Calls 
are  made  by  the  committee  for  exhibits  of 
Kindergarten  and  manual  training  work. 
Direct  all  correspondence  to  Eliza  A. 
Blaker,      Secretary       of       Kindergarten 


Department,  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, 321  W.  Pearl  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Our  Frontispiece  for  this  month  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  suggestion  in  time 
teaching.  The  square  mat  in  the  centre 
could  be  drawn  on  the  board,  then  as 
each  day  appears  insert  in  the  small 
squares  a  figure  which  will  indicate  the 
day.  Froebel's  birthday  is  emphasized 
with  the  ball,  cube  and  cylinder. 

I  AM  wondering  why  the  dear  aged 
grandmas  all  over  the  land  who  ply 
their  knitting  needles  so  Hreftilly,  could 
not  make  a  more  profitable  use  of  their 
time  by  taking  up  the  study  of  Froebel's 
system  of  education  for  the  little  folks 
whom  they  are  so  often  called  upon  to 
amuse  and  instruct. 

It  is  full  of  new  and  beautiful  thought 
for  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  and 
then  the  dear  old  ladies  would  feel  that 
they  had  not  outlived  their  usefulness, 
as  so  many  are  wont  to  express  them- 
selves. Emilie  Poulsson's  book  on  "Fin- 
ger Plays  "  is  a  charming  study  to  help 
divert  and  develop  the  little  pudgy 
hands  of  the  babies. 

Will  The  Kindergarten  ofier  this 
suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  per- 
haps put  some  motive  into  even  one  dull 
life  and  make  it  .worth  living,  at  three 
score  and  ten.  Ellen  F.  Pratt. 

lozva  City,  Iowa. 

Racine,  Feb.  9,  1891. 
I  know  how  often  mothers  would  like 
to  sing  some  gem  of  poetry  to  the  chil- 
dren, but  have  no  fitting  tune.  So  let 
me  say  that  the  ' '  Lullaby  ' '  on  page  344 
of  February  Kindergarten,  makes  a 
beautiful  baby  song  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"Baby  Mine."  Repeat  the  last  line, 
"  Do  not  fear,  do  not   fear,"    etc.     Two 
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stanzas  of  Lullaby  make  one  stanza  when 
sung  to  the  tune. 

If  a  mother  will  begin  to  sing  such  a 
song  just  when  she  hears  a  quarrel 
growing,  she  will  very  likely  find  that 
the  quarrel  dies  away  without  a  word 
from  her,  and  perhaps  the  children  take 
up  the  refrain  unconsciously. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Susan  P.  Clement. 

The  Department  on  Delsartism  has 
been  postponed  one  month.  Miss  Anna 
Payson  Call  and  Mrs.  Grace  Kempton 
will  have  charge  of  it  and  will  answer 
any  questions  which  our  readers  desire 
to  have  answered. 

California. — At  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Froebel  Society, 
matters  were  discussed  in  regard  to  the 
coming  N.  E.  A.  convention  to  be  held 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  the  World's 
Fair  was  considered.  It  was  decided  to 
be  represented  at  the  N.  E.  A.  convention 
by  an  "Exhibit  of  Work,"  the  executive 
committee  in  charge.  Five  directors 
have  been  appointed  for  this  work,  of 
which  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  of  San 
Francisco,  represents  the  western  divis- 
ion. Two  distinct  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed, i.  (?.,  that  each  State  be  represented 
by  an  "Exhibit  of  Work";  that  $8,000 
be  raised  to  carry  on  an  active  Kinder- 
garten in  Chicago  during  the  entire  Ex- 
position. Many  of  the  society  were  in 
favor  of  the  second  plan. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  stated  that  a 
Kindergarten  would  be  purely  a  local 
afiair;  it  could  not  in  any  way  be  na- 
tional. 

A  motion  was  made:  "  While  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  California  Froebel  Society, 
that  a  Kindergarten  in  active  operation 
at  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair  in 
1893  would  lend  a  great  impetus  to  the 


work,  and  we  indorse  the  plan,  we  yet 
wish  to  be  represented  by  an  exhibit  of 
work  from  the  Pacific  Coast." 

H.  B.  Griswold. 

The  Golden  Gate  Association.— 
Its  Eleventh  Annual  Report  is  an 
educational  pamphlet  of  two  hundred 
pages,  full  of  interesting  details  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  President,  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cooper,  in  opening  the  report 
says:  '  'The  past  year  has  been,  by  far,  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  busy  years. 
The  work  has  made  wonderful  progress. 
Five  new  Kindergartens  have  been 
added  to  the  list,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-four  free  Kindergartens  now 
under  the  Golden  Gate  Association  ;  an 
average  of  over  two  every  year.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $31,667. 
The  total  annual  enrollment,  2,133 — the 
children  ranging  from  eighteen  months 
to  six  5'ears,  a  majority  of  them  being 
from  three  to  five  years  of  age." 

This  wonderful  work  began  in  the 
Bible  Class  of  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  when 
only  $7.50  per  month  was  pledged  the 
work  of  securing  a  location  and  a  build- 
ing began.  Since  that  time,  the  gener- 
ous citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  given 
over  $125,000  to  this  work;  and  recently 
Mrs.  Eeland  Stanford  has  set  aside 
$100,000  to  endow  the  Stanford  Kinder- 
gartens. Fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
Kindergartens  are  now  endowed.  During 
the  eleven  years  more  than  7,000  little 
children  have  been  trained  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens. Some  of  these  children  were  in 
the  schools  for  four  years.  There  have 
been  3,000  children  in  the  Stanford  Kin- 
dergartens alone.  Among  the  nearly 
8,000  children  trained,  only  one  has  ever 
been  under  arrest,  although  these  children 
come  from  the  localities  where  criminals 
are  made.     Their  names  are  not  to  be 
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found  upon  police  records.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  such  a  work  to  the 
communit}-,  and  to  the  State?  Mrs. 
George  Hearst  sustains  three  Kinder- 
gartens, as  do  several  other  ladies  of 
large  wealth.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  fourteen  millionaires  officially  con- 
nected with  this  great  work,  all  of  whom 
have  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
saving  of  these  little  neglected  children. 
These  ladies  visit  the  Kindergartens  and 
become  personally  interested  in  the  chil- 
dren. Could  any  better  way  be  devised 
for  lifting  up  a  community  to  a  higher 
level  than  in  thus  caring  for  and  train- 
ing the  neglected  children  at  the  earliest 
possible  age? 

It  is  stated  that  over  40,000  reports  of 
this  work  have  been  scattered  broadcast; 
and  as  a  result,  over  6,000  letters  were 
answered  last  year  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  foreign  lands.  The 
extracts  from  the  Teachers'  Monthly 
Reports  constitute  a  very  interesting 
feature.  They  give  a  sort  of  panoramic 
view  of  the  every-day  work  of  the  Kin- 
dergartens. A  copy  of  this  interesting 
Report  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
President  of  the  Association. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Club.— 
The  work  of  this  club  during  the  past 
eight  weeks  has  been  of  great  interest 
and  duly  appreciated  by  the  regular 
attendance.  Mrs.  Henrotin's  paper  on 
' '  Rou.s.seau  as  an  Educator' '  was  most  val- 
able,  placing  the  life  and  work  of  that 
much  praised  and  blamed  reformer  in  a 
new  lij^ht.  She  spoke  of  his  early  life, 
of  the  love  of  nature  inherited  from  his 
simple  vSwiss  mother  ;  to  her  also  was 
due  his  love  of  simple  life,  his  optimism, 
his  religious  nature,  too  deep  to  easily 
find  vent  in  outward  forms.  It  was  this 
rich  inheritance  that  enabled  him  to  en- 


thuse the  corrupt  French  life  of  his  time 
with  that  love  of  country  and  occupa- 
tion which  still  lingers  there.  Rousseau 
dies  after  a  life  of  mental  and  physical 
suflFering,  but  not  one  of  his  dreams  has 
been  allowed  to  perish;  his  ideas  and 
loves  have  not  onl}-  been  an  inspiration 
to  his  countrymen,  but  have  influenced 
the  social  life  and  moral  tone  of  all 
Europe.  The  papers  by  Miss  Josephine 
Locke  on  Ruskin  Art,  the  Growth  and 
Meaning  of  Architecture,  have  held  the 
club  wrapt  in  her  own  enthusiasm,  and 
are  a  constant  incentive  to  her  listeners 
to  hold  to  what  is  ideal.  The  papers  on 
' '  The  Connection  of  the  Kindergarten 
with  Primary  Work,"  by  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Beebe,  and  ' '  The  Kindergarten  and  the 
Public  School,"  b)'^  Bertha  Payne,  were 
listened  to  attentively  and  elicited  some 
interesting  discussion.  The  hour  de- 
voted to  the  subject  "How  Shall  the 
Future  Work  of  the  Club  be  made  most 
Effective  ? ' '  was  given  to  open  discus- 
sion and  proved  of  such  general  interest 
that  the  first  hour  March  21  was  de- 
voted to  its  continuance.  The  short 
sketch  of  the  club  under  all  its  names 
and  forms,  by  Miss  N.  C.  Alexander, 
was  appreciated.  The  paper  by  Miss 
Kate  B3^am  Martin  on  "  French  Art  in 
Decoration  and  Painting"  was  delight- 
ful and  to  the  point.  March  14,  the 
club  was  given  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Fred- 
rick Root,  on  "How  to  Develop  a  Love  of 
Good  Music";  his  illustrations  formed  an 
excellent  feature  but  were  sadly  cur- 
tailed for  lack  of  time. 

Elsie  Payne. 

Our  Eastern  Kindergarten  A.ssociation 
has  been  in  existence  a  year.  Public 
meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  papers, 
interesting  and  instructive,  not  onlj-  to 
educators  but  to  all,  have  been  presented. 
At  the  February  meeting  all  of  the  papers 
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were  upon  the  Gifts;  the  theory  was  con- 
sidered by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Voorhees,  while 
Miss  Anna  E.  Page  spoke  particularly  of 
the  First  and  Second  and  Miss  Eucy  H. 
Symonds  of  the  Building  Gifts.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  each  and  the 
relationship  of  all;  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities found  in  every  child,  and  the  easy 
and  natural  way  in  which  these  possibili- 
ties may  be  developed;  the  skill  and  power 
gained  ;  the  habits  acquired  thus  early 
in  life,  especially  those  of  accuracy,  order, 
attention  and  industry. 

That  the  practical  side  might  be  en- 
joyed, as  well  as  the  theoretical,  se- 
quences were  given  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  and  the  two  Gifts  in  combination, 
both  forms  of  life  and  symmetry  being 
dictated  to  a  class  of  young  ladies. 

The  Second  Gift,  which  proves  so  en- 
joyable when  given  by  a  happy  and  orig- 
inal Kindergartner,  was  the  playfellow 
at  one  of  our  recent  Thursday  meetings. 
The  lesson — or  rather  sequence  of  lessons 
— was  to  be  given  after  the  child  had  be- 
come familiar  with  various  seeds  and  the 
processes  of  ploughing,  planting,  reaping, 
etc.,  until  finall}^  the  baker  made  the 
bread.  The  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder 
constantly  played  their  part  as  rain-drops, 
store-house,  seeds,  plough,  mill-wheels, 
flour-barrel,  rolling-pin  and  many  other 
well  known  forms.  Several  appropriate 
songs  were  introduced  in  the  exercise  and 
all  felt  grateful  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Man- 
son  for  the  many  suggestions  received. 

This  was  followed  by  a  charming  story 
told  by  Miss  Alice  Smith,  which  was  so 
delightful  that  we  felt  like  saying,  as  the 
children  often  do,  "  Please  tell  it  again." 
The  "  one  baby  pea"^ — ^the  sphere — was 
planted  deep  in  the  earth  ;  the  garden 
bed,  of  cubes,  was  watered  by  rain-drops, 
of  spheres,  and  when  the  plant  had  come 
up  into  this  beautiful  world,  a  long  stick 


was  found,  of  cylinders,  for  it  to  cling  to. 
When  the  blossoms  came  they  were 
given,  these  beautiful  sweet-peas,  to  a 
little  lame  boy  living  in  a  dark  alley. 

A  comparison  between  old  and  new 
ways  of  giving  a  Third  Gift  Sequence, 
and  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  in  one's  work,  with  earnest 
appeals  to  those  of  limited  experience 
with  children,  made  us  feel,  as  we  list- 
ened to  Miss  Proctor,  that  her  wisdom 
had  been  gained  by  a  deep  study  of  the 
child.  The  same  afternoon  Miss  Ada 
Williamson  dictated  most  attractive 
forms  of  life  in  paper- folding  ;  they  were 
not  too  difficult  for  young  children,  and 
made  by  far  the  most  pleasing  simple  se- 
quence that  we  have  j^et  seen. 

Miss  Flora  Dunklee  took  all  of  her 
listeners  to  the  shoernaker's  shop  where, 
with  little  Philip,  we  learned  of  the  tools 
and  materials  used  by  his  father,  and  we 
were  as  eager  as  he  was  to  give  the  new 
boots  to  the  little  barefooted  boy  found 
crjang  upon  the  street. 

Next  April  a  Conference  of  Manual 
Training  will  be  held  in  Boston  in  which 
there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  Kindergarten 
work,  also  one  of  its  sessions  will  be 
devoted  to  papers  and  discussions  upon 
the  Kindergarten.  This  is  especially 
gratifying  when  we  realize  that  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  are  members 
of  the  committee. 

A  series  of  Art  Educational  Confer- 
ences are  being  held  here  every  Saturday. 
Of  the  twelve  papers,  two  relate  to  the 
color  work  to  be  given  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten, one  of  which  will  show  the  relation 
existing  between  Form  Studj^  Drawing, 
and  Color  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
work  in  Public  Schools  in  the  same  line. 
Eucy  H.  Symonds. 
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On  December  13,  "  The  Alban}- Kin- 
dergarten Teachers'  Association"  was 
organized,  and  on  January  10  the  first 
regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kinder- 
garten room  of  the  State  Normal  College. 
An  interesting  and  helpful  program  was 
rendered  ;  the  second  meeting  occurred 
in  February,  and  the  interest  manifested 
was  encouraging.  If  the  programs  as 
arranged  continue  so  to  improve  from 
month  to  month,  in  helpful  suggestions 
and  thoughtful  essays,  interspersed  wdth 
songs  and  games,  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  certainly  be  in  some  measure 
attained. 

Denver  has  organized  a  Froebel  So- 
ciety which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  State.  Kindergarten  work  has  made 
rapid  advances  there  in  the  last  year. 
The  number  of  free'  Kindergartens  have 
increased  threefold  in  the  short  space  of 
six  months.  Mrs.  Edina  Werden  of  the 
Denver  Training  Class,  is  president.  Miss 
L.  E.  Spencer,  of  the  Colorado  Kinder- 
garten Normal  School,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Eva  Allen,  treasurer,  and  Miss 
Jones,  secretary.  The  design  of  the 
society  is  to  bring  the  Kindergartners  of 
Denver  into  closer  union  and  harmony 
and  also  to  disseminate  Kindergarten 
principles  throughout  the  community. 
The  meetings  are  held  the  third  Saturday 
of  every  month.  All  visiting  Kinder- 
gartners and  friends  are  cordially  invited 
to  be  present.  The  program  for  each 
meeting  will  consist  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussions on  Kindergarten  topics  inter- 
spersed with  Kindergarten  music  and 
games.  Annk  C.  vSteele. 

The  New  York  Free  Kindergartens 
have  been, during  the  month  of  February, 
having  a  delightful  course  of  lessons  on 
Songs  and  Games,  by  Miss  Harriet  S. 
Jenks,  of  Boston.     Missjenks  is   one  of 


the  authors  of  ' '  Songs  and  Games  for 
our  Little  Ones, ' '  a  book  that  is  deserv- 
edly popular  wherever  it  is  used. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  M.  N.  Alden,  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  has  secured  Prof.  Thomas 
Balliet  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  to  her 
training  class.  Also  Miss  Laura  Gid- 
dings  to  give  lessons  in  voice  culture. 
Some  good  work  has  been  done  in  zoologj', 
the  children  evincing  great  interest  in 
collecting  their  living  specimens  for 
stud}'. 

A  Kindergarten  has  been  opened  in 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Miss  McCulloch,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  do- 
ing some  splendid  work  with  mothers  and 
teachers  in  that  State. 

A  Summer  School,  specially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  superintendents  and 
principals  who  desire  to  study  the  educa- 
tional principles  of  Froebel,  the  so-called 
Kindergarten  and  new  education  methods 
in  their  applications  to  elementarj'  school 
work,  will  be  opened  at  La  Porte,  Ind., 
on  Monday,  July  20.  The  school  will 
continue  for  two  weeks  and  will  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  the  observation  of 
actual  work  as  well  as  for  study.  For 
full  particulars  address  Superintendent 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

"The  Nursery  Lesson  Book,"  by 
Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Here 
the  first  steps  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  composition  are  made  easy  by 
illustration,  gradation  and  bright  devices. 
Thirteen  child  songs  are  given. 

"  In  Nesting  Tijme,"  by  Olive  Thorne 
Miller.  Houghton,  Mifflin  eS:  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, Boston,  Mass. 

A  mother  or  teacher  can  not  have  too 
much  knowledge  of  the  wild  life  around 
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and  about  the  home,  from  which  to  draw 
illustration,  stor}-  and  instruction  for  the 
little  ones.  With  her  usual  charm  and 
grace  the  author  has  caught  many  a  bird 
picture  and  reproduced  it,  alwaj^s  turn- 
ing out  the  home  side  of  their  life  with 
perfect  familiarity.  She  shows  their 
seeming  human  nature  in  just  such 
touches  as  delight  the  old  heart  as  well 
as  the  young.  The  little  book  is  crowded 
with  stories  and  the  suggestions  for 
stories,  at  the  same  time  giving  real  facts 
of  science  and  ornithology.  Its  pages 
sing  with  melodies  of  the  wild  wood  and 
are  continually  inviting  one  to  come  out 
and  see  for  one's  self  the  beauties  of  nat- 
ure and  her  children. 

"Teachers'  Slojd  Manual,"  by 
Gustaf  Larsson,  Principal  of  Slojd 
School,  Boston.  This  pamphlet  is  the 
result  of  several  5^ears'  experience  in 
Sweden  and  America  as  a  teacher  of 
Slojd.  It  gives  two  series  of  models 
arranged  in  a  progressive  order,  the  first 
for  use  in  the  primary  grades  between 
the  years  of  seven  and  eleven  ;  the  sec- 
ond series  is  for  students  above  eleven. 
All  the  points  are  worked  out  systemati- 
call5^  every  step  and  position  being  indi- 
cated. Full  page  plates  giving  the 
working  positions  are  shown.  Full 
instructions  concerning  outfit,  materials 
and  costs  are  outlined,  based  upon  Mr. 
Larsson 's  two  years'  experience  in  Bos- 
ton, where  Slojd  has  been  received  with 
much  interest  and  studied  eagerly  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  school.. 
The  price  of  the  "  Manual  "is  50  cents. 

' '  Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk 
Tales,"  by  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Pub- 
lished by  Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co., 
New  York.     Illustrated.     Price  $2.00. 

The  American  child-storj^  of  to-day 
lacks  the  legendary  background.     In  all 


our  tales  we  sacrifice  poetry  for  senti- 
mentality and  moral.  The  fascination 
of  the  "long,  long  ago,"  and  "once 
upon  a  time,"  is  lost  because  they  are 
empty  and  meaningless  to  the  narrator 
himself.  No  nation  can  afford  to  ignore 
its  myths,  and  a  story  told  without  a 
wealth  of  past  as  its  unconscious  back- 
ground can  live  in  the  interest  of  the 
child  but  temporaril}'.  The  Indian  is 
our  national  myth-maker,  and  his  ways, 
customs  and  legends  it  is  well  for  every 
story-teller  to  know.  It  takes  depth 
upon  depth  of  stories  from  which  to  assim- 
ilate the  true,  satisfactory  idea  for  a 
child.  In  the  ' '  Pawnee  Folk  Tales  ' '  the 
old  customs  and  beliefs  of  this  fast  dis- 
appearing race  are  given  with  simplicity 
and  truth,  making  it  excellent  grounds 
for  the  story  hunter  to  find  such  spoils  as 
would  make  the  heroic  child-heart  leap 
for  joy  at  their  narration. 

"Tales  of  Troy,"  for  boys  and  girls, 
translated  and  adapted  from  the  German, 
by  Charles  DeGarmo.  Cloth,  postpaid, 
60  cts.  Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington.  111.  This  book  consists  of  stories 
of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  Trojan 
war,  as  narrated  in  the  Iliad  and  related 
literature.  Its  design  is  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  children  in  these  well-springs  of 
literary  culture  by  a  form  of  narration  at 
once  classic  and  childlike.  Parents  can 
do  no  better  thing  for  their  children  than 
to  fall  in  with  what  we  might  call  the 
classical  renaissance  in  child  literature, 
recently  inaugurated  by  some  of  our 
best  schools. 

Our  Cats  and  all  about  Them,  by 
Harrison  Wier,  F.  R.  H.  S.  Published 
by  Houghton,  MiflQin  &  Co.,  Boston.  A 
whole  book  about  cats  is  quite  a  novelty 
and  a  treasure  house  of  facts  for  the  cat 
lover.     It  is   the  outcome  of   over   fifty 
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years  of  careful,  loving  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  giving  all  about 
varieties,  habits,  management,  and  weav- 
ing in  much  of  cat  lore.  Several  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  kittenhood  and  many 
more  to  cat  culture  and  cat  shows.  It  is 
illustrated  by  the  same  careful  hand, 
true  to  life,  making  in  all  the  most  com- 
plete literary  production  that  has  ever 
been  written  in  honor  of  the  cat  family. 

"A  Study  of  Child  Nature,"  from 
the  Kindergarten  standpoint,  by  Eliza- 
beth Harrison,  published  by  the  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  Association.  This 
book  was  written  after  many  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  young  mothers 
how  to  train  their  children  in  the  home 
according  to  the  Kindergarten  principles. 
The  following  are  a  few  extracts  which 
make  the  book  speak  for  itself: 

"  Build  up  the  positive  side  of  your 
child's  nature  and  the  negative  side  will 
not  need  to  be  unbuilt."     *     *     * 

' '  Instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  sup- 
press the  new-born  power  of  the  young 
pioneer,  or  searcher  after  truth,  guide  it 
aright.  Give  him  playthings  which  can 
be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again 
without  injury  to  the  material. "     *    *     * 

"  Mothers,  so  cultivate  the  rational 
element  in  yourselves,  that  you  can  see 
that  every  fault  in  your  child  is  simply 
the  lack  of  some  virtue." 


Kind  Words  from  Friends. 
As  an  ex-Kindergartener,  I  welcome 
The  KiNDERCiARTEN  every  month  and 
find  it  pleasant  to  receive  news  of  the 
work  all  over  our  land.  Since  last 
November  I  have  had  charge  of  the  pri- 
mary class  in  Sunday-school,  and  have 
used  Miss  Bryan's  suggestions  with 
pleasure  and  profit  to  myself  and  the 
children.     W.e  have  recently  been  work- 


ing  out  the  text:  "My  little  children, 
let  us  h)ve  not  in  word,  neither  in 
tongue;  but  rather  in  deed  and  in  truth." 
Last  Sabbath  one  of  the  mothers  came  to 
me  and  asked  what  I  w^as  teaching  the 
children.  She  told  me  that  last  Monday 
her  little  girl  flew  around  much  quicker 
than  usual  and  was  so  anxious  .  to  help 
her  with  the  work.  Every  few  minutes 
the  child  would  say,  "  Mamma,  what  do 
I  show  ?  "  The  mother  was  still  mysti- 
fied after  the  little  one's  explanation  and 
came  to  me.  This  week  the  children 
have  shown  their  love  in  the  following 
practical  ways:  shoveling  snow,  carry- 
ing coal,  tending  baby,  running  errands, 
wiping  and  washing  dishes,  catching 
the  clothes  from  the  wringer,  etc.  We 
are  also  showing  our  love  for  church  and 
pastor  by  earning  money  for  flowers 
which  adorn  the  pulpit,  and  in  this  work 
the  children  especiall}^  delight.  Wish- 
ing The  Kindergarten  long  life  and 
prosperity. — Alice  Stewart  Carr. 

I  find  The  Kindergarten  most 
helpful  in  my  Kindergarten  work  and 
eagerl)^  await  its  arrival  each  month. — 
Nancy  C.  Sweetser. 

I  would  not  take  $25.00  for  my  set  of 
The  Kindergarten  could  it  not  be  re- 
placed.— Cornelia  P.  Wright. 

Some  weeks  since  I  sent  for  a  sample 
copy  of  The  Kindergarten,  and  was 
well  pleased  with  it.  Its  pages  contain 
much  that  is  interesting  and  practical  to 
both  mother  and  teacher.  I  can  not  but 
feel  thankful  to  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  "Morning  Talks  in  Kindergarten," 
in  your  January  number.  It  is  a  wuch 
needed  knowledge  among  Kindergart- 
ners,  and  should  be  encouraged  until  our 
Kindergarten  teachers  become  enthusi- 
astic  to  possess  a  systematic,   classical 
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knowledge  of  the  sciences.  From  my 
own  experience  I  find  the  little  people 
are  delighted  with  the  elements  of  the 
sciences  and  there  is  more  simplicity  in 
talking  with  them  systematically,  and 
the  results  are  better.  We  are  in  closer 
harmony  with  Froebel's  principle;  we 
do  not  believe  in  a  confusion  of  toys  : 
why  then  jumble  our  talks,  which  in  the 
end  leave  but  little  definite  impression. 
My  own  experience  is  to  have  the 
sciences  talked  with  the  children  sys- 
tematically classified.  We  carry  this  on 
from  Kindergarten  to  primary,  from 
primary  to  secondary  grade,  and  the  re- 
sults are  wonderful.  The  generatiyig 
power  is  certainly  in  it,  at  the  same  time  so 
much  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  little 
folks.  Here  lies  our  difficulty,  to  secure 
Kindergarten  teachers  who  have  the 
knowledge  to  do  this  zvork.  We  want  to 
know  more — to  be  better  informed  on 
all  subjects,  then  we  have  a  firm  rock 
upon  which  to  base  our  Kindergarten 
training.  We  ought  to  do  away  with 
this  quite  prevalent  idea  that  we  need 
but  little  information  for  these  little  folks, 
and  then  the  barrier  between  us  and  our 
best  results  will  be  removed. — Anna  M. 
Pennock. 

I  have  just  beeti  reading  in  The 
Kindergarten  and  I  feel  as  I  never 
did  before  the  importance  of  work  with 
my  children,  and  I  shall  try  hard  to  be  a 
better  mother.  I  am  just  finding  out 
how  little  I  know  and  how  illy  fitted  I 
am  for  a  mother.  I  thank  God  that  you 
are  doing  so  much  to  enlighten  igno- 
rant women  and  mothers. — Mrs.  Otto 

CAPI.E. 

I  prize  your  Sunday-school  lessons  by 
Miss  Bryan  very  much  and  hope  you  will 
have  the  success  3'our  work  and  energj^ 
deserve. — Mrs.  Hattie  Hopkins. 


Work  Together. 

Which  builds  the  nest, 

In  the  bright  Spring  weather, 

This  bird  or  that  bird  ? 
They  build  it  together. 

Who  makes  the  comb, 

And  the  sweet,  sweet  honey  ? 

Who  says  it  is  cold  ? 
Who  says  it's  sunny  ? 

All  the  little  bees 

Go  to  work  together  ; 
Thej^  make  no  excuse 

Because  of  the  weather. 

Who  helps  mamma. 

As  it  were  fun  ? 
Who  wants  to  work 

Till  the  work  is  done  ? 

— Selected. 

Mothers  and  other  attendants  of  chil- 
dren not  unfrequently  retard  this  unifica- 
tion of  language  and  thought  by  excessive 
indulgence  in  so-called  "  baby  talk. " 
The  child  struggles  against  many  diffi- 
culties of  speech — calls  cows,  tows;  calves, 
talves;  bread,  bed;  brown,  bown.  Fond 
mothers  and  attendants  find  these  imper- 
fections of  speech  so  very  sweet  that  they 
imitate  them,  and  are  loath  to  have  the 
children  lose  these  charming  defects.  In 
the  pernicious  indulgence  of  their  selfish 
delight  they  even  intensify  the  faults  and 
invent  new  ones,  which  they  force  upon 
the  child.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  the 
mother's  clear  duty  to  speak  plainly  and 
correctly,  in  order  to  aid  her  child  in 
overcoming  the  troublesome  difficulties 
of  speech  involved.  She  need  not  on 
this  account  address  her  child  any  less 
tenderl5^  fondh^  and  soothingly. — Hail- 
mann. 

February  numbers  are  short.  Send 
them  to  us  in  exchange  for  current  issues. 
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Froebel  more  than  all  others  has 
succeeded  in  thinking  himself  back  into 
the  beginning  of  child-life,  and  with 
that  trul}'  humane  conviction  that  na- 
ture contains  nothing  false  or  delusive, 
seeks  only  to  develop  the  inherent  ten- 
dency slowly  and  generally.  Nothing 
new  or  foreign  is  given,  for  with  Froebel 
the  destination  of  everything  is  to  de- 
velop and  represent  its  essence,  to  mani- 
fest and  reveal  God. — Adelaide  Baylor. 

Beneath  my  leaves,   though  early  fallen 
and  faded. 

Young  plants  are  warmed,   they  drink 
m}^  branches'  dew, 

Let   them    not,    Tord,    by  me   be    Upas- 
shaded, 

Make  me  for  their  sake,  firm  and  pure 
and  true. 

— James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Imagination  helps  us  to  grasp  that 
which  we  can  not  grasp  through  our 
senses. 

What  a  man  loves  that  he  lives,  so 
teach  a  child  to  love  duty. 

MOTHER'S  PORTFOLIO.  Illustrated  400 
pages.  Coutaius  best  helps  for  teaching  3'ouug 
children.  Instruction  and  amusement  com- 
bined in  Kindergarten  le.ssons,  stories,  games, 
etc.  Agents  can  find  no  better  selling^ook.' 
One  writes:  "I  made  11  calls  and  sold  10 
books."  Another:  "  There  is  a  Kindergarten 
now  being  established  here  consequent  upon  the 
sale  of  Mothers'  Portfolio.  During  the  past 
few  weeks  I  have  placed  125  copies  in  Victoria." 
Sent  prepaid  for  I2.25.  For  terms  and  circu 
lars,  address  Alice  B.  vStockham  &  Co.,  Mad- 
Madison  St. ,  Chicago. 
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Manual  Training.  Educational  Ex- 
change [Byrm\agh.&m,  Ala.),  Feb.  '90. 

Reminiscences  of  Mud  Pies.  Dawn 
(Sydney,  Australia),  Jan.  '91. 

Kindergarten  Methods  in  Primary 
School.  The  Educational  Review  (St  John's 
N.  B.),  March.  '91. 

In  the  Mail  Box.  Woman's  Journal  (Bos- 
ton), Feb.  7,  '91. 

How  TO  Cultivate  Observation.  The 
Teacher  {^Qw  York),  Jan.  '91. 

Kindergarten  Occupations  for  the 
Home.  DemoresVs  Monthly  (New  York),March 
'91- 

Kindergarten  Department.  Indiana 
School  Jour7tal  [\xi(S.\diW2,-^dV\s,  Ind. ),  March,  '91. 

Two  Birds.  March,  12,  '91.  Tumble  Bugs. 
March  19, '91.  TheYouth's  Companion  (Boston). 

A  Kindergarten  for  Colored  Children. 
Union  57Vwa/ (Chicago),  Feb.  5,  '91. 

The  Kitten  and  Duck.  Our  Little  Men 
and  Women  (Boston,  Mass.),  Feb.  '91. 

Home-Made  Games.  Wide  Awake  (Boston, 
Mass.),  Feb.  '91. 

Emma  Marwedel.  Emily  Kellogg,  Chau- 
tauquan  (New  York),  March,  '91. 

A  Higher  Motive.  Babyhood  (New  York), 
March,   '91. 

Nationality  in  Music.  Harper's  Monthly 
(New  York),  March,  '91. 

Greetings  by  Gesture.  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York),  March  '91. 

Manual  Training.  Common  School  Edu- 
cator (Boston),  Feb.  '91. 

Stick  IvAying.  Public  School  Journal 
(Bloomiugton,  111.),  Feb.  '9:. 

Form  Study  and  Drawing.  Texas  Home 
Journal  [Dallas,  Tex.),  Feb.  91. 

The  Second  Volume  of  The  Kindergarten 
contains  fourteen  numbers.  We  have  had  it 
bound  in  a  handsome  book  and  will  .sell  it  for 
;i52.,so.  Subscribers  having  full  numbers  of  the 
magazine  can  have  them  bound  and  sent  pre- 
paid to  any  address  in  the  United  States  for  75 
cents.  Address  :  Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  277 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM. 


By  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow. 


XIII. 


As  the  plant,  even  in  a  wild  state, 
draws  the  necessar}'  food  from  the  earth, 
so  the  child's  soul  drinks  in  nourish- 
ment from  its  environment;  but  the  cul- 
tivated rose-tree  of  the  g^ardens  bears  finer 
roses  than  the  wild  bush  in  the  hedge. 
The  child's  soul  thrives  no  better  than 
its  body  without  care.  Discrimination 
in  the  choice  of  food  is  as  necessary  to 
the  proper  growth  of  one  as  to  the  other. 
The  proper  selection  of  material  for  cult- 
ure of  the  mind  does  not  interfere  with 
freedom  of  choice.  The  plant  does  not 
take  in  all  that  nature  offers;  but  only 
what  is  adapted  to  its  individual  needs. 
The  free  activity  of  the  child  finds  what 
is  necessary  for  the  gratification  of  nat- 
ural instincts,  when  appropriate  material 
is  supplied  and  a  directing  hand  in- 
dicates its  best  use,  and  supplies  law  as 
a  guide.  There  is  no  alternative  here. 
The  plaj'ful  activity  of  the  child  can 
never  bear  the  desired  fruits,  if  left  to 
chance.  To  reach  the  desired  end,  the 
mature  mind  must  select  the  means  to 
to  this  end,  such  as  Froebel's  genius  has 
furnished.     The  most  important  thing  to 


be  gained  by  the  methodical  application 
of  Froebel's  system  is  to  lead  the  pro- 
ductive childish  activity  to  follow  the 
order  of  creation  in  the  membership  oi 
parts  to  a  whole.  The  organized  activ- 
ity, which  makes  every  productive  labor 
an  intellectual  effort,  at  the  same  time 
shows  that  no  whole  can  be  created  with- 
out manifoldness  and  difference  of  parts. 
Froebel's  linear  drawing,  for  instance, 
teaches  that  no  perfect  picture  can  be 
produced  by  lines  of  equal  length;  there 
must  be  difference  in  size  to  accomplish 
this.  As  with  the  drawing,  so  with  the 
other  Occupations;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  orderl}-  arrangement 
of  parts  to  a  whole.  Of  course  the  child 
has  no  proper  understanding  of  this;  but 
a  picture,  an  impression,  is  given  him  to 
lead  to  later  recognition  of  the  truth. 
Froebel  wishes  to  give  childhood  a 
symbol  for  every  idea  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  analogy  and  harmony  between 
the  material  and  spiritual.  The  habit  of 
recognizing  in  all  one's  doing  manifold- 
ness and  variety  of  parts,  must  reveal  the 
necessity  of  differences   of  condition    in 
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human  life,  and  impress  the  truth  that 
all  order  and  well-being  depend  upon 
conformity  to  the  law  regulating  the 
whole. 

This  thought  becomes  clear  to  any 
mind,  when  it  has  been  impressed  from 
childhood  by  one's  own  experiences,  and 
one's  own  doing.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  thoughts  which  occupied  Froebel's 
mind  in  the  working  out  of  his  educa- 
tional problem.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  instruction  of  the  school  should  be 
properly  organized;  the  play  of  the  child 
both  in  and  outside  of  the  family  should 
be  regulated,  in  order  to  educate  to  law 
and  order.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possi- 
ble to  give  children  a  proper  preparation 
for  life,  to  train  for  scientific  and  artistic 
pursuits,  as  well  as  for  the  practical 
work  of  life.  Only  so  is  there  continu- 
ity through  all  the  different  stages 
of  life,  from  the  plays  of  childhood 
to  the  highest  point  of  human  culture. 
Above  all,  let  the  mother  and  teacher  not 
overlook  the  importance  of  Froebel's 
Occupations  in  the  attainment  of  the  de- 
sired end,  for  without  them  the  Kinder- 
garten fails  of  support  in  the  family  and 
of  continuation  in  the  school.  Froebel's 
•  Kindergarten  is  destined  to  reform  meth- 
ods of  education  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school,  and  to  show  new  ways  and  means 
to  be  used  in  the  higher  grades,  in  order 
to  fit  the  human  being  in  a  more  natural 
way  for  higher  possibilities  and  broader 
culture. 

Froebel's  method  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

I .  To  furnish  the  means  for  surround- 
ing the  child  in  the  first  unconscious 
period  with  symbols,  which  may  fufnish 


a  basis  for  later  thought;  that  is, — to 
give  sense-impressions  for  objects  of 
thought. 

2.  To  give  the  child  experiences, 
gained  in  a  methodical  way  by  his  own 
experiments  with  things. 

3.  To  make  the  discoveries  growing 
out  of  these  experiments  pave  the  way 
for  future  investigation. 

4.  To  lead  to  a  view  of  the  material 
and  spiritual,  which  discovers  the  ideal 
in  the  material  without  identifying  them, 
neither  absolutely  separating  them. 

5.  To  recognize  natural  law  in  the 
spiritual  world  without  bringing  the 
latter  down  to  the  lower  plane  of  the 
world  of  sense. 

6.  To  direct  the  mind  to  see  the 
agreement  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual;  sought  by  all  philosoph)-.  Ex- 
perience leads  to  the  revelation  of  the 
truth,  and  this  knowledge  to  the  higher 
spiritual  revelation,  that  is,  to  a  belief  in 
truth  when  knowledge  has  reached 
its  limit. 

7.  This  lays  a  firm  foundation  for 
religion,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God  and  a  higher  life,  as  Christianity 
teaches.  And  this  belief  becomes  an  in- 
alienable possession  of  the  soul,  if  rooted 
at  this  period  when  the  foundations  for 
the  whole  future  life  are  laid. 

The  adjustment  of  the  continually 
arising  contrasts  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal  is  the  task  of  the  human  being, 
for  which  education  must  give  the  prep- 
aration. And,  as  has  been  already 
said,  the  most  important  period  for  this 
purpose  is  the  first  unconscious  time  of 
childhood. 

Translated  bv  LuCY  WheELOCK. 


Concentration  is  the  gathering  of  all         Tiiic  l)est  educators  are  those  who  have 
forces  and  putting  them  into  thought.  learned  most  from  little  children. 
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LIFE  OF  A  BUTTERFLY. 


Adapted    from  Mrs.  Gatty 


One  time  on  a  beautiful  bright  day  in 
May,  a  lovely  Butterfly  waked,  and  came 
out  of  her  snug,  warm  cradle  where  she 
had  been  sleeping  all  Winter.  She  rested 
awhile  on  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  then 
flew  off"  into  the  clear  air.  She  felt  so 
happy  and  strong  with  her  beautiful 
wings  !  She  felt  as  if  she  could  almost 
fly  up  into  the  blue  sky.  But  she  was 
hungry,  and  began  to  look  for  something 
to  eat.  She  found  the  dew  for  drink,  and 
oh  !  such  delicious  honey  in  the  flowers. 

There  was  never  any  one  happier  than 
she.  So  she  lived  and  flew  about  in  the 
warm  sunshine  for  many  Summer  days. 
At  last  she  began  to  look  for  a  place  to 
lay  the  eggs  which  would  one  day  be  her 
little  ones.  She  decided  to  put  them  all 
together  on  a  big,  juicy  cabbage  leaf 
which  she  found  in  the  garden. 

They  had  not  been  there  long  before 
the  mamma  Butterfly  felt  that  she  was 
not  going  to  be  the  one  to  take  care  of 
her  babies.  She  called  to  a  quiet  Cater- 
pillar who  was  slowly  crawling  by,  and 
asked  if  she  could  hire  her  as  a  nurse  for 
her  dear  children. 

"See  these  tiny  eggs,"  she  said;  "I 
don't  know  how  long  it  will  be  before 
they  come  to  life,  but  I  have  been  won- 
dering who  will  take  care  of  my  little 
Butterflies  if  I  am  not  here  ?  Will  you, 
kind,  green  Caterpillar  ?  But  you  must 
be  careful  about  what  you  give  them  to 
eat.  Of  course  you  will  not  expect  them 
to  eat  anything  as  coarse  ^syour  food, — 
they  must  have  honey  and  dew.  And 
their  little  wings  will  be  weak;  you  must 
not  let  them  fly  too  far,  at  first.  Dear  me  ! 
it  is  too  bad  that  you  do  not  fly  j'ourself. 
But  I  have  no  time  to  try  to  find  another 


nurse.  Dear,  dear,  I  am  almost  sorry  I 
laid  my  eggs  on  a  cabbage  leaf.  What  a 
place  for  baby  Butterfljes!  Still  you  will 
be  good  and  kind  to  my  little  ones,  won't 
you,  dear  Caterpillar?  Here,  take  this 
gold-dust  from  my  wings  as  your  reward. 
You  won't  forget  about  the  food,  will 
you  ?  ' ' 

Then  the  beautiful  Butterfly  flew  to  a 
cozy  nook  and  quietly  folded  her  wings 
for  the  long,  sweet  rest  that  mamma  But- 
terflies always  have,  and  this  new  nurse, 
who  had  not  had  the  chance  to  say  yes 
or  no  to  this  strange  request,  was  left  all 
alone  beside  the  eggs. 

"A  pretty  one  she  has  chosen!" 
thought  the  Caterpillar.  "  It  can  not  be 
that  she  knew  what  she  was  doing  when 
she  asked  vie  to  be  the  nurse  !  A  poor, 
crawling  creature  like  me,  to  bring  up  her 
dainty  little  ones  !  Did  she  think  they 
would  mind  me,  when  they  feel  the  gay 
wings  on  their  backs  ?  Why,  they  can 
fly  away,  wherever  and  whenever  they 
choose  !  /can  not  fly  after  them.  Ah  ! 
how  silly  she  was,  in  spite  of  her  beauti- 
ful clothes,  and  the  gold-dust  on  her 
wings  !  " 

But  the  Butterfly  was  gone,  and  there 
lay  the  eggs  on  the  cabbage  leaf;  and  the 
green  Caterpillar  had  a  kind  heart,  so  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  the  best  she  could. 
She  was  too  anxious  to  sleep,  that  night. 
She  watched  and  walked  about  until  day- 
break, for  fear  some  harm  should  come 
to  the  little  eggs. 

In  the  morning  she  said,  "  I  must  ask 
advice  of  some  one  !  How  should  a 
crawling  thing  like  me  know  what  to 
do  !  "  But  the  next  puzzle  was,  whom 
should  she  ask  ? 
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Surely  the  shaggy  Dog  could  not  tell 
her.  He  often  came  into  the  garden,  but 
he  was  so  big  and  rough  that  he  would 
whisk  all  the  eggs  oflF  the  cabbage  leaf 
with  one  brush  of  his  tail,  if  she  should 
ask  him  to  come  and  talk  to  her.  No, 
she  could  not  ask  him  about  baby  Butter- 
flies !  Then  there  was  the  Cat, — he  was 
quiet,  to  be  sure,  and  often  sat  warming 
himself  in  the  sunshine,  there  by  the  ap- 
ple-tree ;  but  he  was  so  selfish  and  indif- 
ferent !  He  looked  as  if  he  was  thinking 
of  mice,  and  fresh,  warm  milk,  all  the  time. 
There  was  no  hope  of  advice  from  him. 
He  would  never  take  the  trouble  to  think 
about  these  eggs  ! 

"  I  wonder  who  is  the  wisest  of  all  the 
creatures  I  know,"  sighed  the  Caterpil- 
lar, for  she  was  in  great  trouble.  Then 
she  thought,  and  thought,  till  at  last  she 
thought  about  birds.  She  knew  one,  a 
Lark,  who  flew  so  very  high  that  nobody 
could  see  where  he  went  to,  so  she  de- 
cided that  he  must  be  very  wise,  and 
know  a  great  deal.  For  he  could  fly  so 
high,  and  that  was  the  Caterpillar's  idea 
of  perfect  glory. 

So  she  .sent  a  messenger  to  the  corn- 
field, near  by,  where  the  Lark  lived,  and 
asked  him  to  come  and  talk  with  her. 
When  he  came  .she  told  him  all,  and 
asked  him  how  slie  was  to  feed  and  take 
care  of  little  babies  so  different  from  her- 
self. 

"  Don't  you  think  j'ou  can  ask  some 
one  about  it,  the  next  time  you  fly  so 
high,  dear  Lark  ?" 

The  Lark  only  answered,  "  Perhaps 
.so,"  and  soon  after,  went  sailing  and 
singing  up  into  the  bright,  blue  sky.  By 
and  by  he  was  so  far  away  the  Caterpillar 
could  hear  his  song  no  longer,  and  of 
course  she  could  not  sec  him,  for,  poor 
thing,  .she  never  could  see  far  at  any 
time,  and  looking  up  was  so  hard  for  her, 


even  when  she  raised  her  bodj^  as  high  as 
she  could,  which  she  did  now.  But  it 
was  of  no  use,  she  could  not  see  the  Lark, 
SQ  she  dropped  upon  her  legs  again  and 
began  her  walk  around  the  Butterfl5''s 
eggs,  eating  a  bit  of  the  cabbage  leaf  now 
and  then,  as  she  went  along. 

The  Lark  was  awa}'  so  long,  she  be- 
gan to  worry  about  it.  "What  a  great 
while  he  has  been  gone  !  "  she  cried.  "  I 
do  wonder  where  he  is  now  !  I  would 
give  all  my  legs  to  know.  He  must  have 
gone  higher  than  usual  this  time.  I 
sho2dd  like  to  know  where  he  goes  to, 
and  what  he  hears  in  that  blue  sky  !  He 
always  sings  when  he  goes  up  and  when 
he  comes  down,  but  he  never  lets  the  se- 
cret out.      He  is  VQxy,  x^xy  close  !  " 

Then  she  took  another  turn  around 
the  eggs. 

At  last  she  heard  the  Lark's  voice 
again,  and  almost  jumped  for  ]oy.  He 
flew  straight  down  into  the  cabbage  bed. 
"  News  !  news!  good  news,  friend  Cat- 
erpillar," sang  the  Lark.  "  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  you  won't  believe  me." 

"I  believe  all  I  am  told,"  said  the 
Caterpillar,  hastily. 

"  Well,  then,  first  of  all,  I  will  tell  you 
what  these  little  creatures  will  want  to 
eat.  What  do  3'ou  think  it  is  going  to 
be  ?     Guess  !  " 

' '  Why,  dew  and  honey  out  of  flowers,' ' 
sighed  the  Caterpillar. 

"  No  such  thing,  old  lady !  Guess 
again.  Something  simpler  than  that. 
Something  that  you  can  get  easily." 

"  I  can  get  nothing  as  easily  as  cab- 
bage leaves,"  said  the  poor  Caterpillar, 
in  distress. 

"  Good  !  good  !  my  dear  friend."  cried 
the  Lark  in  glee.  "  You  have  guessed 
it.  You  are  to  feed  them  with  cabbage- 
leaves." 

' '  Never  !  ' '    shouted   the    Caterpillar. 
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"  It  was  their  mother's  last  request  that 
I  should  do  no  such  thing  ! ' ' 

"  Well,"  said  the  I^ark,  "why  do  you 
ask  me  about  it,  and  then  doubt  what  I 
say  ?     You  have  neither  faith  nor  trust. ' ' 

"  Oh,  I  believe  all  I  am  told,"  said  the 
green  Caterpillar. 

"  No,  you  do  not,''  replied  the  Eark. 
"You  won't  believe  what  I  say  about 
the  food,  and  that  is  only  07ie  of  the 
wonderful  things  I  have  to  tell  you. 
Why,  dear  old  lady,  what  do  3'OU  think 
those  little  eggs  will  turn  out  to  be  ? " 

''Butterflies,  to  be  sure,"  said  the 
Caterpillar. 

"  No  ma'am  !  Caterpillars  !  "  sang 
the  Eark  ;  "  and  you  will  find  it  out  in 
time."  Then  the  Eark  flew  away,  for 
he  did  not  want  to  argue  with  his  friend, 
the  Caterpillar,  but  he  knew  she  did  not 
believe  what  he  told  her. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  I  thought  the  Eark  was 
wise  and  kind,  but  he  is  foolish  and 
saucy  instead.  Maybe  he  went  up  too 
high,  this  time.  It  is  a  pity  he  should 
come  back  so  silly  and  rude.  I  am  so 
sad  and  disappointed  !  What  shall  I 
do  ?  Still,  I  do  wonder  what  he  sees 
and  does  away  up  3-onder, ' '  observed  the 
Caterpillar,  as  she  began  once  more  her 
walking  around  the  eggs. 

"  I  would  tell  you,  if  you  would  be- 
lieve me,"  sang  the  Eark  as  he  flew  down 
into  the  garden  again. 

"  I  believe  all  I  am  told,"  repeated 
the  Caterpillar,  with  a  grave  look  on  her 
face,  as  if  she  was  telling  the  truth. 

"Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing else,  for  the  best  of  my  news  you 
have  not  heard  !  You  will  one  day  be  a 
Butterfly  yourself. ' ' 

"  Saucy  bird  !  "  exclaimed  the  Cater- 
pillar. "  Why  do  you  make  fun  of  me, 
because  I  am  poor  and  small,  and  have 
no  wings  ?    Now  you  are  cruel,  as  well  as 


foolish  !  Go  away  !  I  will  ask  no  more 
advice  of  j^ou." 

"  I  told  you  you  would  not  believe 
me,"  replied  the  Eark. 

The  Caterpillar  insisted  that  she  be- 
lieved ' '  anything  that  was  reasonable. 
But  to  tell  me  that  Butterflies'  eggs  are 
Caterpillars,  and  that  Caterpillars  some 
day  get  wings  and  become  Butterflies, — 
Eark,  that  is  such  nonsense  no  one  could 
believe  it  !  You  know  that  could 
never  be." 

"  I  know  no  such  thing,"  replied  the 
Eark.  "  I  fly  over  all  the  fields,  and  into 
the  deep,  blue  sky;  and  I  see  so  many 
wonderful  things,  I  don't  see  why  this 
could  not  be  true  also.  O,  dear  Cater- 
pillar, it  is  becavise  you  crawl,  and  never 
get  beyond  your  cabbage  leaf  that  you 
think  this  is  impossible." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  shouted  the  Cater- 
pillar. "  Eook  at  my  long,  green  body- — ■ 
look  at  my  many  legs,  and  then  tell  me 
I  shall  one  day  have  wings,  and  a 
painted,  feathery  coat !  Nonsense  !  It 
is  all  nonsense,  I  say." 

And  so  they  talked,  and  came  near 
having  a  quarrel,  because  the  Cater- 
pillar could  not  believe  such  a  wonderful 
tale,  but  the  happy  Eark  called  out, 

"Well,  my  friend,  some  day  you  will 
know  that  what  I  say  is  true.  Good- 
bye."    And  he  sailed  off  again. 

Just  then  the  Caterpillar  nurse  felt 
something  moving  at  her  side.  She 
looked  around — and  there  were  eight  or 
ten  little  green  Caterpillars  crawling 
about  !  They  had  come  out  of  the  But- 
terfl^^'s  eggs  !  and  were  already  eating 
tiny  bits  of  the  cabbage  leaf! 

How  do  you  think  the  nurse  felt  to  see 
this  ?  She  was  astonished,  and  ashamed 
of  what  she  had  said  to  the  Eark. 

Then  a  great  joy  filled  her  heart, 
"  Perhaps,  if  this  first  wonder    is  true, 
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the  rest  that  the  Lark  told  me,  may  be 
also,"  she  said. 

And  so  she  came  to  believe  him,  and 
all  the  rest  of  her  life  she  talked  to  her 
friends  and  relations  about  the  time  when 
she  should  be  a  Butterfly. 

The  Butterfly's  babies,  what  did  they 
do?  Wh)^  they  ate  and  ate  the  fresh, 
juicy  leaves  ;  crawled  and  crawled  about 
until  they  grew  as  big  as  Caterpillars 
ever  grow  to  be.  Then  as  the  days 
began  to  grow  cool,  and  the  leaves  were 
getting  their  bright  dresses  on,  these 
little  Caterpillars  felt  like  curling  up  in 
some  snug  place  for  a  nap.  So  they  ate 
all  they  could,  of  the  leaves  they  liked 
the  best,  and  then  each  one  looked  about 
for  a  place  to  put  his  cradle.  For,  do 
you  know,  the)'  knew  how  to  make  their 
own  cradles  ! 


Each  one  spun  a  fine,  silky  cover  about 
him,  so  that  when  it  was  done,  all  one 
could  see  was  a  small,  brown  cradle  fast- 
ened to  the  twig  of  a  tree.  There  he 
swings  and  sleeps,  so  safe  and  warm  that 
the  rain  can  not  hurt  him,  nor  Jack  Frost 
make  him  cold.  He  will  sleep  so 
soundly  and  so  long  that  he  will  wait  for 
the  sunshine  of  next  Spring  to  wake 
him.  Then  he  will  begin  to  stretch, 
and  soon  grow  too  big  for  his  little 
bed,  and  on  some  sunny  day  he  will 
be  wide  awake,  and  come  out  with 
beautiful  wings  looking  just  like  his 
mamma. 

This  is  very  strange,  but  ver}'  true, 
so  3'ou  see  that  the  kind  Lark  was  right, 
and  the  dear  old  Caterpillar  nurse  was 
mistaken. 

Kate  Hawley  Hennessey. 


SYSTEMATIC   SCIENCE. 


What  Happens  after  the  Flower  Fades. 


Last  month  I  tried  to  bring  before  the 
children  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  their 
uses.  The  pollen  having  been  deposited 
on  the  stick}'  stigma  by  the  wind  or  in- 
sects, there  is  no  further  need  of  bright 
colors,  delightful  perfume,  sweet  nectar 
or  convenient  landing  places  for  the  in- 
sects ;  hence  the  corolla  and  stamens 
fade  and  fall  off"  or  shrivel  up,  while 
the  ovary,  and  perhaps  other  parts, 
grow  on. 

Other  requirements  now  arise.  The 
growing  seeds  need  protection,  and  when 
ripe,  the  protecting  parts  must  open  and 
the  scattering  of  the  seed  be  secured. 

To  the.se  we  will  now  introduce  the 
child. 

I .  The  fertilization  of  the  ovules  by 
the  pollen  may  in  some  ca.ses  be  too  diffi- 
cult, although  what   is  known    about    it 


can  be  simply  taught.  Show,  in  some 
botany,  pictures  of  the  curious  shapes  the 
pollen  has.  When  the  grain  falls  on  the 
moist  stigma  it  begins  to  swell  and  pushes 
the  thin,  elastic  inner  coat  through  one 
of  the  perforations  of  thick  outer  coat. 
This  protruding  ' '  tube  "  (as  it  is  called ) 
grows  down  among  the  loose  cells  of  the 
style  as  a  root  would  among  the  cracks 
of  the  large  stones  in  some  filled-up  well 
or  drain,  and  is  nourished  bj'  secretions 
from  their  walls.  Reaching  the  hollow 
of  the  ovar}',  this  pollen  tube  enters  the 
opening  in  an  ovule  and  quickens  it  into 
a  new  growth:  in  which  the  surrounding 
ovary  and  even  the  calyx  may  share. 
Each  ovule,  to  grow  into  a  seed,  must 
have  the  stimulating  union  with  a  pollen 
tube :  hence  the  reason  for  the  lavish 
production  of  pollen  by  plants,  and  many 
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more  of  these  tubes  usually  reach  down 
into  the  ovarj^  than  are  needed. 

Should  it  happen  by  any  means  that 
710  pollen  tubes  reach  the  ovules,  the 
whole  flower,  ovary  and  all,  dies  and 
falls  off.  ' '  Seedless  ' '  oranges,  bananas 
and  the  little  grapes  we  call  ' '  dried  cur- 
rants," are  perhaps  exceptions,  and  so 
common  that  I  speak  of  them. 

2.  Read  Miss  Andrew's  "How  the 
Indian  Corn  Grew,"  (Nature  Stories, 
page  37),  but  correct  it,  as  you  read, 
about  the  gfahis  following  a  tube  to  the 
end  ;  as  I  think  a  child  would  have  the 
idea  from  her  stor)^  that  the  grain  disap- 
peared in  the  tube,  and  like  a  marble, 
rolled  to  the  end. 

An  ear  of  mixed  corn  will  be  very  in- 
teresting now.  The  differently  colored 
kinds  of  kernels  will  show  what  happens 
when  pollen  from  another  kind  of  corn 
gets  on  the  silk.  The  shriveled  up, 
chaffy  tip  will  also  show  what  happens 
when  no  pollen  gets  on  a  stigma. 

An  ear  of  corn  which  has  grown  off  by 
Use//  among  some  other  crop,  is  a  treas- 
ure each  science  teacher  should  covet. 
If  one  is  not  owned,  try  if  possible  to 
plant  some  corn  (white  and  colored  pop- 
corn is  good )  this  Summer  to  try  various 
experiments  and  keep  the  results  for 
future  use.  Soak  some  corn  till  soft  and 
let  the  children  peel  off  the  ' '  skin  ' '  (ad- 
hering walls  of  the  ovary )  to  find  the 
single  seed  inside.  Is  a  kernel  of  corn  a 
seed  ox  fruit  f  (Fruit,  for  it  is  all  of  a  ripe 
ovary. )  How  were  these  growing  fruits 
protected  when  young  and  tender  ? 
(Green  husks. )  Would  it  be  well  for 
the  whole  ear  to  fall  on  the  ground  and 
all  grow  in  a  thick  bunch?  (No,  they 
would  be  too  crowded.)  How  does 
Mother  Nature  arrange  to  have  them 
scattered  ? 

3.  Shall    I    tell    you    a    story   first? 


Years  ago  a  man  took  his  wife  and  little 
daughter  in  a  wagon  far  off  into  a  new 
country.  Cutting  down  the  huge  trees 
that  had  been  growing  so  many  years, 
he  built  a  log-house  from  the  trunks  and 
then  piled  up  the  brush  and  poor  logs 
over  the  stumps  to  dry.  Then  he  had 
the  biggest  bonfires  you  ever  saw,  and 
when  they  had  burned  out  and  the 
ground  was  cooled,  he  planted  corn  in 
the  "  clearing,"  as  they  called  it. 

How  that  corn  did  grow  in  the  new, 
rich  earth  !  Around  the  outside  of  the 
clearing  lay  manj^  huge  logs  which  he 
had  not  time  to  burn,  and  b}^  one  of 
these  was  a  favorite  place  for  his  bright- 
eyed  little  daughter  Mary  to  go  and  play 
"keep  house."  Her  only  companion 
was  the  dearest  little  Chipmunk  you  ever 
saw.  Her  father  called  him  a  ' '  Chippy, ' ' 
and  so  did  she,  for  he  had  a  cheerful 
little  ehip!  chip!  in  his  talk.  His  real 
name  was  Tamias  Striatus,  which  I  tell 
you  of  because  it  means  a  striped  steward, 
and  is  very  appropriate,  as  you  will  see. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  bright ;  his  soft 
fur  was  striped  along  his  back  with  white 
and  black  and  his  bushy  tail  was  carried 
so  gaily,  that  little  Miss  Mary  scared 
him  into  his  hole  under  the  log  by  her 
scream  of  delight  when  she  first  saw 
him.  But  that  taught  her  a  lesson  ;  and 
the  next  time  she  onh'  squeezed  her 
hands  together  and  held  her  breath  while 
he  frisked  about  on  the  log.  Little  by 
little  they  grew  acquainted,  till  he  would 
play  about  and  "clock  !  clock  !"  to  her 
as  she  put  her  rag  babies  to  sleep. 

So  the  Summer  passed.  The  corn 
grew  taller  than  her  head  and  hung  out 
its  skeins  of  green  silk  for  the  breeze  to 
toss  in  the  air,  which  was  full  of  the 
golden  pollen  grains  from  the  tassels 
high  above.  At  last  the  Indian  Summer 
came  with  its  frosty  nights  and  bright, 
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sunny  days.  The  corn  turned  brown, 
and  between  the  parting  husks  shone  the 
yellow  grains.  Her  father  had  told  her 
not  to  pick  the  ears  of  corn  ;  but  now  he 
said  she  might  have  as  manj-  to  play 
with  as  she  had  fingers  on  one  hand. 
How  many  was  that  ?  Mary  was  very 
glad,  for  she  wanted  to  dress  them  up 
for  dolls,  and  the  silk  would  make  such 
lovely  hair.  So  she  selected  the  ears 
with  great  care,  and  fixed  them  up  to 
add  to  her  numerous  family.  She  was  a 
careful  girl  and  always  took  all  her  things 
into  the  house  at  night,  but  one  day  she 
was  at  play  when  a  shower  came  up  so 
quickly  that  she  ran  into  the  house  and 
left  them  all  asleep  by  the  log.  The 
next  morning,  when  she  went  to  see 
them,  she  found  one  corn  doll — we  .will 
call  her  Flaxen  Hair— had  in  some  way 
kicked  the  clothes  off  and  lost  quite  a 
number  of  kernels  from  her  j^ellow  side  ! 
It  was  dreadful  to  think  of !  Worst  of 
all,  the  pieces  were  missing.  Mary  fixed 
her  up  again  and  laid  her  down  while 
she  quieted  the  others. 

Soon  she  saw  Chippy.  He  frisked 
along  towards  her  ;  said  ' '  Clock  !  clock  !" 
several  times  by  way  of  good-morning, 
and  then,  as  she  stood  admiring  him, 
quickly  slipped  off  the  log  and  ran  up  to 
Flaxen  Hair.  What  did  he  want  with 
her  ?  Mary  soon  saw  ;  for  he  planted  his 
forefeet  on  her  and  quickly  brushing 
away  the  husks  with  his  nose,  began 
to  pick  off"  the  kernels.  One  after  an- 
other disappeared  in  his  mouth.  Mary 
thought  he  was  eating  very  fast  and  won- 
dered how  he  could  possibly  chew  his 
food  "well."  But  soon  his  cheeks  be- 
gan to  stand  out  as  though  he  was  blow- 
ing bubbles,  and  at  last  with  a  muffled 
"clock!"  he  ran  luuler  the  log  out  of 
sight.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  back 
on    the    log,   frisking   his    tail,    talking 


"clock"  to  her  as  if  he  really  was  a 
peddler  and  had  some  to  sell ;  now  look- 
ing at  her  through  one  eye,  and  then 
whisking  his  whole  body  around  (as 
though  his  neck  was  stiff")  to  look  with 
the  other,  and  then  slipping  quickly  off" 
the  log  to  poor  Miss  Flaxen  Hair  and 
beginning  to  pick  off"  the  corn  again. 
Just  then  her  father  came  along  and  she 
told  him  how  hungry  Chippy  was,  and 
how  fast  he  ate.  Her  father  laughed, 
and  taking  a  strong  stick  rolled  the  log 
over.  Brushing  away  some  earth  and 
leaves  he  showed  her  Chippy's  nest  with 
the  corn  in  it.  He  then  told  her  how 
Mr.  Chippy  had  his  pockets  inside  his 
cheeks,  and  could  stow  as  manj^  as  thirty 
corn  grains  in  each  one  when  carrying  it 
to  his  nest.  Rolling  the  log  back  he 
asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  go  and  see  if 
the  persimmons  were  ripe.  She  was  glad 
to  go  with  her  father — but  persimmons! 
She  had  tasted  some  once  after  her  father 
told  her  they  would  be  nice  to  eat,  and 
the  pucker  had  hardly  left  her  mouth  all 
day.  Oh  so  bitter  they  were  !  No,  she 
did  not  want  anj^  persimmons  !  As  they 
w^alked  along  they  talked  of  how  sotir 
green  apples  and  grapes  are,  and  in  fact 
how  bad  tasting. (or  no  tasting)  man}' 
things  are  when  green  and  growing, 
which  are  very  nice  when  ripe.  When 
the}'  reached  the  tree,  and  a  soft,  pink 
persimmon  was  tasted,  she  concluded 
they  were  so  good  she  would  save  the 
seed  to  send  to  her  grandpa  back  in  New 
York  to  plant,  as  her  fatlier  had  planted 
plum  and  peach  stones  when  he  came  to 
their  new  home  in  the  woods.  They 
gathered  all  the  ripe  persimmons  the}' 
could  pile  on  a  big  piece  of  bark,  and  as 
they  returned  to  the  house  kept  eating 
the  fruit,  and  throwing  the  seed  away  as 
they  did  .so.  As  they  drew  near  where 
her   (lolls    lived,    several    slirill    cries    of 
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"  Chip  !  chip  !  chip  !"  made  them  look, 
and  there  was  Mr.  Chipmunk  hurrying 
towards  his  log. 

' '  The  little  rascal, ' '  said  her  father,  ' '  I 
believe  he  has  begun  to  move  his  store  of 
corn  since  I  rolled  his  log.  Let  us  see." 
So  setting  down  his  bark  basket,  he  pried 
the  log  over  again,  and  sure  enough,  al- 
most all  the  corn  had  been  taken  away. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  I  had 
planned  to  tell  you,  but  can  not  now,  as 
I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

What  two  ways  was  the  corn  carried 
from  where  it  grew  ?  Why  did  the  farm- 
er carry  it?  Why  "Chippy"?  (Good 
for  food. )  How  carae  plum  and  peach 
trees   to  be    growing   out  in   that    new 


' '  clearing  ' '  ?     Why  did  the  farmer  bring 
them  ?     (Good  to  eat. ) 

How  were  persimmon  seed  scattered  ? 
( Mary  and  her  father. )  How  did  they 
happen  to  do  it  ?  (Ate  them  and  dropped 
the  seed.)  How  does  nature  prevent 
apples,  grapes  and  persimmons  being 
eaten  before  the  seeds  are  ripe  ?  (Sour 
and  bitter.)  How  many  fruits  have  I 
told  of ?  (Six.)  Which  had  the  outer 
part  good  to  eat?  (Apple,  plum,  grape, 
peach  and  persimmon.)  In  which  was 
the  seed  eaten?  (Corn.)  Which  had 
more  than  one  seed  ?  (Apple,  grape  and 
persimmon.)  Perhaps  I  may  tell  you 
more  about  this  some  other  time. 

Edward  G.  Howe. 


MOTHER    TALKS. 


Nature  as  an  Element  of  Education. — II. 


"  Long  ere  the  thinker's  intellect  severe 
The  notion  of  eternal  space  could  win. 

Who  ever  gazed  up  at  yon  starry  sphere. 
That  did  not  feel  itprohesied  within?" 

—  Schiller. 

' '  Nature  !  b}^  her  we  are  surrounded 
and  embraced — impossible  to  step  out  of 
her.  *  *  *  Whoever  trustfully  follows 
her,  him  she  presses  like  a  child  to  her 
heart."  —  Goethe. 

Let  us  thank  God  daily  that  he  has 
placed  us  in  so  beautiful  a  world,  and 
given  us  powers  to  appreciate  the  beauty, 
and  a  heart  to  be  kindled  by  it  into  love 
and  adoration.  Worrying  trifles  and 
deep  sorrows,  teachers  which  must  shape 
our  lives,  are  aided  by  the  soothing  in- 
fluences of  Nature  in  the  grand  work  of 
developing  the  noble  man,  strong  to  do 
and  to  suffer,  and  full  of  compassion. 

We  fail  to  realize  how  much  we  are  in- 
debted to  Nature,  how  completely  we  are 


dependent  upon  her,  how  near  she  is, 
how  vast,  how  perfect  in  general  plan 
and  in  the  least  detail.  So  marvelous  is 
she,  that  the  scientist  who  spends  his 
life  probing  her  mysteries  and  reading 
her  romances,  is  in  danger  of  growing 
blind  to  aught  beyond,  in  danger  of  sub- 
stituting the  wonderful  thing  created,  for 
the  all-powerful  Creator. 

The  poet  sees  Nature  with  other  eyes, 
his  imagination  is  kindled  by  her  beauty, 
her  perfection.  To  him,  the  "  wee 
modest"  daisy,  the  "  cowrin'  tim'rous  " 
mousie,  "the  primrose  by  the  river's 
brim,"  are  full  of  suggestion  and  inspira- 
tion.     For  him,  the  skylark  is 

"  Singing  hymns  unbidden. 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympath}-,  with   hopes  and   fears  it 
heeded  not." 

Nature  is  the  unfailing  "  nurse  "  from 
which    the   poet,    the   painter,    yea,  the 
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musician,  have  drawn  the  songs,  the 
scenes,  and  the  harmonies  which  are 
ever  lifting  us  above  sordid  care  and  self- 
ish aims. 

Let  the  mother  train  her  child  to  re- 
gard Nature  from  both  standpoints  ;  to 
see  the  evidences  of  law,  order,  symme- 
try, sequence  ;  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment from  stem  to  leaf,  then  to  flower; 
the  succession  of  germination,  growth, 
maturity,  fruitage,  and  on  to  germina- 
tion again  ;  the  arrangement,  number 
and  symmetry  of  parts  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  lead  him  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of 
form  and  color,  to  cherish  as  beloved  ob- 
jects the  dainty  fern  leaf,  the  fragile  lily, 
the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  garden  and 
the  sweet  denizens  of  the  fields. 

May  the  sight  of  a  wild  violet  bring 
the  man  back  in  fancy  to  his  mother's 
side  again  ;  and  may  the  memorj-  of  that 
mother  be  to  him  a  guardian  angel  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  ! 

Study  in  the  same  manner  the  animal 
and  the  mineral  worlds,  seeing  both  what 
science  reveals  and  what  the  keener  in- 
tuition of  the  poet  discovers.  He  will 
"  find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything."  The  bees,  the  pet  squir- 
rel, the  red  thrush  which  came  into  the 
kitchen  daily  for  bread,  the  bluebirds 
building  in  the  porch,  the  brook  with  its 
shoals  of  tiny  fish,  the  few  minutes  given 
daily  to  watching  the  ever-changing 
clouds,  the  walks  and  talks,  are  subtle 
influences  which  make  the  mind  purer, 
more  gentle  to  the  weak,  liigher,  richer, 
stronger,  better  fitted  to  wrestle  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  life  and  death.  The 
keen  observer  of  nature  is  not  unfitted  by 
that  study  for  the  study  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  the  boy  who  loves  birds  and  flow- 
ers is  not  unfitted  by  that  love  for  bu}'- 
ing   and    selling ;  l)ut    that   observation 


and  love  will  be  to  him  a  mine  of  treas- 
ure when  other  mines  fail.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  nature  gives  a  fund  of  illus- 
tration for  the  professional  man,  an  inter- 
est for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  overworked, 
an  occupation  for  the  wearisome  hours  of 
the  invalid,  a  pleasure  to  all  who  "  live 
by  admiration,  hope  and  love." 

If  you  think  the  importance  of  living 
in  sympathy  with  Nature  is  over-esti- 
mated, tr}'  an  experiment.  Go  from 
care  and  worry  into  the  fields,  be  alone 
with  the  quiet  life  around  you,  and  peace 
will  gradually  grow  into  your  soul,  mind 
and  body  will  know  what  rest  is,  and 
with  the  repose  will  come  a  feeling  of 
strength,  fresh  power  will  nerve  yow  to 
take  up  again  the  daily  duties,  3'ou  will 
be  led  to  look  from  "  Nature  up  to  Nat- 
ure's God  "  as  your  mind  becomes  filled 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  His 
creating. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  observation,  and  the  mother  is  the 
natural  teacher  during  these  first  3'ears. 
Too  often  her  thoughts  center  on  pro- 
viding for  the  material  wants  of  her 
family  ;  important  as  these  are,  the)'  are 
not  paramount.  Take  time  from  social 
duties,  from  care  of  the  house  or  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  clothing,  to  go  with 
3'our  children  into  the  woods,  hy  the 
brook,  to  the  beach  or  even  into  your 
own  door-yard.  Interest  yourself  in 
what  you  see.  Prepare  j-ourself  to  guide 
the  little  ones  by  reviewing  such  a  simple 
book  as  "  How  Plants  Grow."  Read,  or 
better,  tell  to  the  children  stories  from 
"  Nature  Readers,"  "The  Story  Mother 
Nature  Told,"  or  such  poems  as  "Jack 
in  the  Pulpit,"  "  Morning  Glory  Vine," 
"Lady  Golden  Rod,"  "Wishing." 
Never  was  there  so  much  literature  suita- 
able  for  children  as  now,  and  never  was 
there  so  much  danger  of  giving  the  child 
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too  much  literature  and  too  little  of  Nat- 
ure herself. 

Help  the  children  to  bring  into  the 
house  such  natural  objects  as  buds,  seeds, 
stones  and  shells.  Study  an  elementary 
Geology  and  Zoology,  so  that  you  may 
both  ask  and  answer  questions,  and  thus 
systematically  lay  the  foundation  for  fut- 
ure science,  while  j'ou  are  awakening 
love  for  all  created  things  in  the  respon- 
sive nature  of  the  child,  and  forming 
habits  and  tastes  which  will  be  to  him  a 
perpetual   delight  and  make    him  a  de- 


light to  others.  Nature,  rightly  studied, 
will  keep  humble  this  "human  soul  of 
ten  thousand  faculties  composed  and 
twice  ten  thousand  interests,"  so  that 
this  soul  and  ' '  this  transcendent  uni- 
verse "  shall  not  be  "  a  mirror  that  re- 
flects to  proud  self-love  her  own  intelli- 
gence." Nature,  loved  and  reverenced 
in  youth,  will  be  to  the  man  a  friend  for 
whom  he  yearns,  a  mother  to  whom  he 
fond!)'  turns  for  inspiration  and  blessing. 
Susan  P.  Clement. 
Racine,    Wis. 


DEVELOPMENT  ACCORDING  TO  DELSARTE. 


Universality   in    the   Kindergarten. 


The  most  powerful  effect  from  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  freedom  and 
repose  is  seen  in  the  clear  insight  we 
get  into  our  egoism.  Tension  and  ego- 
ism are  rarely,  if  ever,  separate,  and 
when  we  drop  our  tension  we  see  our 
selfhood  just  in  proportion  to  our  sincere 
desire  for  improvement  and  growth. 

In  living  nature's  laws  we  directly 
open  the  channels  which  connect  us  with 
the  great  central  Eife,  and  every  time  we 
do  this  humbly  we  become  more  cogni- 
zant of  that  Life  and  its  power,  and 
less  conscious  of  self  and  its  apparent 
power. 

We  .turn  away  from  the  guidance  of 
self  and  towards  the  only  true  Guide, 
and  are  then  blessed  with  new  and  re- 
freshing views  of  things  which  were  hid- 
den from  us  while  we  were  in  our  con- 
straint and  self-absorption. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis  let  us  repeat 
(although  former  articles  have  suggested 
them)   what  these   laws  of  nature    are: 

First  is  the  Eaw  of  Quiet. — No  turbu- 
lent surface  reflects  truly. 


Second,  the  Law  of  Freedom. — A  chan- 
nel must  be  open  to  be  of  use. 

The  Third  is  the  Law  of  Economy  of 
Force. — We  must  work  with  a  reserve 
force  always  ;  then  shall  our  energy  be 
constantl}'  replenished  from  the  Ever- 
lasting Energy,  and  we  be  kept  as  fresh 
in  our  work  as  the  trees  and  flowers  are 
in  theirs. 

The  Fourth,  or  highest  law,  is  the  Law 
of  Self-forgetfulness. 

Our  best  guide  in  following  these  laws 
is  the  Bible  ;  there  most  truly  and  fully 
are  the)^  found.  "The  Lord  shall  fight 
for  5'ou  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace." 
"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
the}^  labor  in  vain  that  build  it. "  "  Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee."  These  and 
many  other  verses  show  how  quietly  true 
spiritual  life  might  grow  and  work. 

Our  concrete  guide  is  in  Nature  her- 
self. Follow  her  works  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest  and  see  the  repose,  the 
freedom  and  the  economy  which  is  in 
and  behind  every  process.     In  this  ever- 
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marv'elous  season  of  Springtime  we 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  watch  her 
works  and  learn  her  ways. 

In  direct  harmony  with  Delsarte's 
teaching,  is  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Froebel.  However  involved  the  style, 
however  complex  the  first  sight  may 
seem,  "the  quiet,  thoughtful  intellect  " 
must  always  be  impressed  by  his  repre- 
sentation of  Nature's  laws. 

"  So  shall  man  learn  from  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  from  the  fowls  of  the  air,  al- 
ways to  make  known  outwardly  the 
nature  God  has  given  him,  by  deed  and 
work,  form  and  material,  in  the  way  re- 
quired by  time  and  place,  position  and 
calling,  be  it  at  the  moment  as  small  and 
insignificant  or  as  great  and  important 
as  it  will." 

Also,  "The  promotion  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  health 
of  the  human  race,  are  far  more  simple 
than  we  think.  All  the  means  are  easy 
and  near  to  us,  but  we  do  not  perceive 
them;  we  see  them  indeed,  but  we  do  not 
consider  them.  They  seem  to  us  too  tri- 
fling hi  their  simplicity,  ?iaturabiess,  easy 
applicability  and  nearness, — we  despise 
them.  We  seek  help  from  afar,  while 
we  alone  can  help  ourselves."  Quoted 
from  "  Education  of  Man." 

These  and  many  other  passages  show 
us  how  Nature  stood  as  a  guide  to  Froe- 
bel ;  and  his  whole  science  of  education 
is  certainly  true  to  his  belief,  and  in  its 
every  detail  consistent. 

Think  then  of  the  contradiction  of  try- 
ing to  lead  little  children  according  to 
Froebel  without  acknowledging  these 
laws  in  our  every  action  and  even  in  our 
every  thought ! 

It  is  living  a  lie,  and  we  must  cease  to 
do  it. 

With  his  great  helps  it  looks  a  little 
strange   that   the.se    are   constantly    the 


criticisms  of  intelligent  observers  of  Kin- 
dergartners in  their  work:  "  She  wastes 
her  force  ;  she  is  wearing  herself  out ; 
she  says  twenty  words  where  three  would 
be  more  useful.  She  bends  and  stoops 
in  a  way  which  must  tire  her  severely. 
Sh-Q  fears  disorder  and  uses  her  strength 
trying  to  be  so  enthusiastic,  so  interest- 
ing, that  it  shall  be  prevented." 

The  application  of  Nature's  laws  not 
only  prevents  all  this  but  as  was  said 
above,  places  the  Kindergartner  in  a  po- 
sition to  see  her  selfhood  as  it  is  and 
clear  it  out.  If  she  applies  these  laws  of 
Nature  she  will  not  be  conscious  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  critical  visitors ; 
she  will  not,  in  the  least  degree,  lead 
her  children  to  self-consciousness.  (This 
is  more  often  done  than  we  realize 
until  we  give  the  subject  careful  exam- 
ination. ) 

She  \\\\\  avoid  everything  of  a  personal 
nature  in  herself  and  her  children.  She 
will  not  say  "  Come,  let  me  put  on 
Frankie's  little  coat  ;"  which  must  al- 
ways bring  to  Frankie's  mind,  his 
importance,  his  coat,  his  properium,  in 
a  way  most  harmful,  after  constant 
repetition. 

She  will  not  stoop  to  personal  gossip 
of  other  Kindergartners,  or  suffer  from 
personal  sensitiveness  at  their  criticisms 
of  her  work.  Indeed,  use  alone  will 
be  her  object,  and  her  ways  of  accom- 
plishing it  will  be  both  humble  and 
universal. 

There  is  among  Kindergartners  to-day 
a  concentration  upon  concrete  results 
which  is  at  sad  variance  with  Froebel's 
ideas.  He  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  the 
effect  but  the  process  which  is  educative 
to  the  child;  that  it  is  not  the  quantity 
but  the  quality  which  determines  the 
amount  of  ennobling  influence  received. 
In  direct  opposition  to  this  thought  both 
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training  classes  and  Kindergartners  are 
every  year  a  little  more  concentrated 
upon  the  details  of  their  manual  work  in 
results;  also  the  grace  of  appearance  of 
the  children  at  their  plays,  and  far  less  in 
conscientious,  broad  desire  to  live  and 
work  out  Froebel's  beautiful  spirit  of 
spontaneity  and  his  scientific  application 
of  law  to  work  and  development. 

While  there  is  many  an  earnest  worker 
serving  the  cause  with  soul  and  body 
and  doing  thus  for  humanity  more  than 
could  be  calculated,  the  general  spirit  of 
the  work  is  not  maintained  as  we  feel  it 
will  be  when  every  Kindergartner  lives 
in  harmony  with  Nature,  by  constant  en- 
deavor to  live  by  her  laws. 

When  the  whole  spirit  is  thus  broad- 
ened and  freed,  the  influence  for  good  to 
the  general  educational  world  will  be  far 
more  powerful;  indeed,  will  be  the  leaven 
they  need  and  are  now  groping  for.  But 
like  a  crust  of  coagulated  albumen,  the 
personality  (z.  e.,  tension),  in  the  many, 
holds  the  good  and  pure  spirit  away  from 
the  places  in  which  it  is  most  needed, 
and  so  the  great  work  is  narrowed  and 
slackened  in  spite  of  the  true  efforts  of 
the  few. 

Let  this  state  be  replaced  by  quiet  and 
universality, and  the  growth  will  surprise 
us.  lyCt  Froebel's  spirit  of  humble  thought- 


fulness  lead  us,  and  we  shall  find   our- 
selves learning  gratefully;  ready  to  learn 
and  live  more,  and  thus  to  teach  more. 
Grace  Call  Kempton. 


SPIRITUAL  RELAXATION. 

"Frequent  waiting  in  stillness  on  the 
Lord,  for  the  renewal  of  strength!" 

"Personality  binds.     Universality  ex- 
pands." 

We  have  found  it  seriously  doubted 
whether  it  was  right  to  make  a  child 
conscious  of  himself  physically,  even  for 
the  object  of  helping  him  to  freedom  and 
quiet.  Our  answer  would  be,  use  un- 
conscious means  first,  but  if  they  fail  to 
meet  his  need,  then  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
him  face  the  need.  The  unconscious 
ways  will  surely  succeed  if  naturally 
used  while  he  is  too  young  to  be  ap- 
proached consciously.  When  they  will 
not,  the  indication  is  strong  and  sufii- 
cient,  that  he  is  ready  to  see  clearly  the 
foolishness  of  twisting  his  feet  or 
fingers,  twirling  his  handkerchief  into  a 
coil,  or  otherwise  dispersing  his  mental 
force  and  wasting  his  physical  force.  In 
many  ways  this  can  be  done  which  will 
make  it  both  interesting  and  effective. 

The  child  is  so  much  nearer  Nature 
than  we  that  he  is  often  very  easily  led 
out  of  his  unnatural  ways.       G.  C.  K. 


IN    THE    BRIGHT    SPRINGTIME. 


In  the  bright  Springtime, 

On  an  old  apple  tree. 
Came  a  fair  little  blossom 

And  whispered  to  me, 
"Rosy  and  white  and  dainty  am  I. 

An  apple  I'll  be  some  day  by-and-by." 

I  watched  it  and  loved  it ; 

The  bees  loved  it  too. 
'Twas  full  of  sweet  honey  ; 


Its  whisper  came  true. 
"Dainty  and  fair  and  rosy  am  I. 

An  apple  I'll  be  some  day  by-and-by." 

A  fair  wind  one  day 

Blew  ni}'  apple  away. 
But  a  fair  little  body 

Seemed  sweetly  to  say, 
"Green  as  the  grass  and  round  am  I. 

An  apple  I'll  be  someday  by-and-by." 

— Selected. 
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THEORY    OF    THE     KINDERGARTEN    GIFTS. 


The  Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten  (so 
called  because  each  child  has  one  for  its 
own  special  use  at  every  lesson )  are 
twenty  in  number. 

The  first  two  deal  with  concrete  ob- 
jects and  contain  the  elements  of  what 
is  to  follow.  In  them  we  find  simple 
unity  and  o?iizcia?^d  connection,  the  sphere 
linking  the  Second  Gift  to  the  First,  and 
the  cylinder  uniting  the  cube  to  the 
sphere  in  the  Second  Gift.  The  next 
four  Gifts,  however,  show  us  complex 
unity,  and  the  mediation  in  each  is  z?i- 
teryial  instead  of  external.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Gifts  deal  with  quite 
another  phase  of  development,  for  in 
them  we  pass  from  the  solid  to  surfaces, 
outlines  and  points.  You  will  notice 
then  that  we  advance  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract.  Let  us  see  whether 
Froebel  is  wise  in  leading  us  thus.  We 
know  that  every  system  has  its  underly- 
ing theory,  and  can  only  become  practi- 
cal in  as  far  as  this  theory  is  clearly  and 
rightly  conceived.  Now  what  do  we 
find  Froebel 's  theory  to  be  ?  A  theory 
of  natural  and  progressive  growth, 
founded  upon  a  careful  study  of  nature 
and  of  mankind. 

It  shows  us  that  the  food  for  the  child's 
viind  must  be  as  carefully  prepared  as 
the  food  for  his  body.  It  shows  us  also 
that  the  child  in  its  development  passes 
through  the  same  stages  that  the  race 
has  gone  before  it,  therefore  it  needs  par- 
allel influences  to  help  it  forward. 

To  illustrate,  the  race  in  its  infancy 
could  only  grasp  truth  through  the  sym- 
bol. The  little  child  grasps  it  in  the 
same  way.  The  First  and  Second  Gifts 
are  made  to  meet  this  need.  As  the 
race   developed,   different    requirements 


were  needed  for  its  growth,  for  the  con- 
ditions of  life  change  and  become  higher 
with  each  new  epoch  or  generation. 
From  the  unconscious  or  symbolical 
stage  mankind  advanced  to  the  con- 
scious. Just  so  the  child  advances  ;  first 
come  impressions,  leaving  their  mark  on 
the  mind,  although  unconsciously  re- 
ceived— then  a  vague  reaching  out  for 
the  cause  of  the  impression — then  the 
rousing  of  one  sense  by  another,  and 
finally  the  conscious  grasping  of  the 
thing  itself.  Little  by  little  the  mind 
has  passed  from  its  unconscious  state  to 
an  alert  and  vigorous  consciousness,  but 
remember  it  has  only  been  step  by  step 
and  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
law  found  all  about  us  in  the  organic  and 
inorganic  world — the  law  of  growth  or 
change  ;  for  instance,  all  organic  or  liv- 
ing things  retain  their  life  only  as  they 
grow,  they  grow  only  as  they  can 
obtain  the  sustenance  the}^  need, — be 
it  plant  or  animal  this  law  is  infallible,— - 
and  yet,  as  it  grows,  its  requirements 
change.  A  little  warmth  and  moisture 
are  enough  for  the  seedling,  but  the 
mighty  oak  with  its  outstretched  arms 
and  spreading  roots,  can  never  keep  its 
life  on  what  was  all-sufficient  for  the 
bursting  acorn.  Milk  is  sufficient  for 
babes,  but  the  man  who  is  to  grapple 
with  life's  difficulties  must  have  some- 
thing very  diiferent  for  the  development 
of  his  physical  strength. 

What  do  we  find  in  the  inorganic 
world?  There  must  be  certain  chemical 
fusions  for  each  kind  of  mineral — certain 
atmo.spheric  influences  give  us  one  kind 
of  stone,  others  another.  The  stones 
are  the  results  of  years  and  centuries  of 
change,  but  a  change  according  to  law, 
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for  law  and  order  are  all  about  us  in 
God's  universe.  Change  we  know  im- 
plies possibilities,  and  therefore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  every  human  being  show 
themselves  only  through  change.  The 
seed  in  its  hard  shell  may  lie  dormant 
for  years,  and  give  no  proof  of  the  pos- 
sibilities it  contains,  but  let  it  have  the 
right  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it» 
and  the  inner  life  bursts  the  hard  shell 
asunder,  developing  the  tender  germ 
and  seeking  and  finding  from  both  soil 
and  air  the  nourishment  it  needs. 

Just  so  the  threefold  life  of  the  child 
grows  and  thrives  ;  given  proper  food 
and  exercise  for  the  bodj^,  and  it  becomes 
healthy  and  vigorous,  the  dormant  mind 
then  wakes,  and  if  we  place  the  food  it 
needs  within  its  reach,  //  also  shows  a 
healthy,  vigorous  growth,  and  as  body 
and  mind  develop,  the  feelers  of  the  soul 
begin  to  stretch  themselves  and  seek  the 
nourishment  needful  for  the  higher  nat- 
ure. Feeble  as  a  tiny  spark  at  first, 
they  gradually  strengthen  as  they  find 
the  food  they  need,  until  they  show  to 
all  around  their  kinship  to  God  him- 
self. It  is  Froebel's  theory  that  the 
threefold  nature  of  the  child  can  be  sym- 
metricalh^  developed  through  the  Gifts, 
games  and  songs  of  the  Kindergarten, 
that  each  of  these  has  its  part  to  bear  in 
maturing  the  child's  powers.  The  Gifts 
develop  him  mentally,  the  games  physic- 
ally, and  the  songs  spiritually,  and  yet 
each  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  other,  and 
I  think  we  can  find  a  threefold  influence 
emanating  from  each.  But  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  Gifts,  what  do 
we  find  their  office  to  be  ?  The  First 
Gift  most  surely  teaches  color  and  di- 
rection, at  the  same  time  giving  the 
experience  of  form.  It  brings  out  also 
certain  qualities,  softness,  roughness, 
roundness,  elasticity,   etc.     The  Second 


Gift  teaches  form,  a  quality  which  all 
objects  possess;  in  it  we  find  the  equal  op- 
posites  of  the  ball', — as  hardness,  smooth- 
ness, resonance  and  so  on.  These  two 
Gifts  are  the  symbols  of  concrete  objects 
to  the  child.  The  First  or  colored  ball 
is  to  him  an  apple,  a  bird,  a  flower  or  a 
doll,  sometimes  it  tells  one  story  to  the 
child  and  sometimes  another,  it  is  a  liv- 
ing thing,  a  cherished  playfellow.  Little 
by  little  its  qualities  are  mastered  and 
found  in  other  things.  The  Second  Gift 
is  also  full  of  symbols,  but  it  has  an  in- 
dividuality we  did  not  find  in  the  First 
Gift,  since  each  form  is  distinct  from  and 
unlike  the  others.  The  directions  indi- 
cated through  motion  in  the  First  Gift, 
are  here  found  to  be  permanent  in  the 
faces  and  edges  of  the  cube,  and  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  child.  A  new 
delight  comes  to  him  when  he  is  per- 
mitted to  twirl  the  different  forms  of  this 
Gift.  His  cube  then  seems  to  change 
into  a  cylinder,  a  double  cone,  or  a  cyl- 
inder and  wheel,  his  cylinder  is  a  sphere 
within  a  sphere,  or  a  double  cone  in  a 
sphere  and  wheel,  and  thus  he  learns 
that  things  in  motion  appear  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  really  are,  and  gets  a 
hint  of  the  lesson  we  must  all  sometime 
learn,  that  things  are  not  always  what 
they  seem.  The  Third  Gift  leads  the 
child  a  step  higher  than  the  First  and 
Second,  for  it  consists  of  a  cube  which 
can  be  separated  and  divided  into  parts. 
Who  has  ever  seen  an  active  child  that 
did  not  break  any  of  his  playthings  ? 
How  many  of  us  have  thought  and  said 
it  was  their  bump  of  destructiveness  that 
caused  them  to  do  this.  But  we  were 
wrong.  Froebel,  who  studied  the  child 
carefully,  saw  its  desire  to  find  the  rea- 
son of  things  in  thus  breaking  them, 
the  innate  perception  that  it  was  the 
inner  that  caused  the  outer,  and  to  meet 
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that  want  he  devised  this  Gift,  for  this 
can  be  mended  again  when  broken — the 
inside  can  be  carefully  examined  and  the 
whole  again  re-formed  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  But  what  does  the  child  find  ? 
All  the  pieces  are  like  the  whole,  only 
smaller,  so  that  his  impression  of  this 
particular  form  is  deepened.  And  yet 
how  many  other  forms  he  can  create 
with  his  little  cubes!  Oh,  whata  joy  and 
delight  to  see  his  cube  grow, into  a  stove 
to  cook  his  food,  a  chair  in  which  dear 
mamma  can  rest,  two  chairs  for  Nellie 
and  Willie,  a  bed  to  sleep  on  at  night,  a 
steamboat  for  an  excursion  in  the  har- 
bor, a  wall  to  protect  the  garden,  a 
higher  wall,  such  as  the  forts  in  the  har- 
bor are  built  on,  and  now  the  tall  light- 
house from  whose  top  the  light  shines 
out  so  brightly  to  guide  the  sailors  on 
their  way.  You  all  know  the  story  of 
Dora  and  the  lighthouse  and  the  never- 
failing  interest  it  excites  in  the  children, 
but  now  we  have  reached  the  climax 
and  turn  our  faces  homeward;  here  is  the 
high  wall  again,  the  lower  wall,  and  now 
we  are  home  to  our  little  cube,  and  no 
lack  of  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
child.  Through  this  Gift  then  the  child 
learns  construction  and  is  able  to  use  his 
creative  power,  while  his  knowledge  of 
numbers,  form  and  direction  are  deep- 
ened. Its  square  faces  are  so  constantly 
before  him  that  his  concept  of  a  square 
becomes  a  verj''  true  one.  At  the  same 
time  the  use  of  the  Gift  gives  him  re- 
peated experiences  of  a  form  not  square 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  next  Gift, 
a  cube  of  the  same  size,  but  divided  dif- 
ferently. While  the  Third  was  divided 
once  in  each  of  its  dimensions,  thus  giv- 
ing us  eight  smaller  cubes,  the  Fourth  is 
divided  once  in  the  height,  not  at  all  in 
the  width  and  three  times  in  the  length, 
giving     us     eight     parallelopipeds,     or 


bricks.  All  the  proportions  of  the  cube 
are  the  same,  but  each  of  the  proportions 
of  the  brick  differs  from  the  others,  its 
length  is  twice  its  width  and  its  width 
twice  its  height.  Every  face  is  an  ob- 
long and  their  variety  of  size  only  tends 
to  make  more  clear  the  form  itself  so  that 
he  acquires  as  true  a  concept  of  an  ob- 
long as  of  a  square.  While  his  cube  is 
always  the  same  height,  his  brick  can 
be  tall,  or  short  or  medium  height. 
Like  himself  it  can  stand  or  sit  or  lie 
down,  and  therefore  teaches  him  new  les- 
sons, bringing  out  the  law  of  balance. 
He  can  make  much  better  constructions 
than  with  the  Third  Gift,  and  becomes 
quite  familiar  with  the  fraction  one-half, 
as  it  enters  into  all  his  building  and  is 
constantly  before  him  in  his  forms  of 
symmetry.  He  also  learns  how  to  count 
b}^  twos,  and  thus  his  concept  of  number 
is  enlarged.  After  a  while  he  combines 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Gifts,  handling 
with  ease  the  sixteen  blocks  and  show- 
ing that  he  is  ready  to  handle  and  under- 
stand larger  numbers  and  greater  variety 
of  form. 

Then  comes  the  Fifth  Gift,  a  cube  one 
inch  larger  in  each  of  its  dimensions  and 
having  a  larger  number  of  divisions. 
This  three-inch  cube  is  divided  twice  in 
each  dimension,  and  one  of  these  divisions 
is  again  subdivided  into  cubes,  half-cubes 
and  quarter-cubes.  Bj'  this  division  the 
new  element  of  the  slanting  line  is  found 
— a  new  form  also  presents  itself,  the 
triangle.  The  upper  face  shows  us 
parallel  lines  in  three  directions,  vertical, 
horizontal  and  slanting.  It  shows  us 
also  three  squares,  six  right  isosceles  tri- 
angles of  one  size  and  twelve  smaller  ones. 
The  number  of  pieces  in  this  Gift  is 
thirty-nine.  Watch  the  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren as  they  see  this  Gift  for  the  first 
time.     Notice   the   eager   interest    with 
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which  they  examine  it;  see  how  quickly 
their  fingers  learn  to  manipulate  it.   You 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  they 
can  lift  the  upper  face  with  its  twenty- 
one  pieces  and  place   it  unbroken   upon 
the  table,   and  if  j^ou   give  rightly    the 
construction  of  the  whole  cube  from  the 
quarter-cubes,    a  few  lessons  will   bring 
the  child  where  he  will  need  no  help  in 
the    reconstruction    of    his    cube.     The 
educating  power  of  this  Gift  is  wonder- 
ful when  the  child  is  ready  for  it;  it  sends 
him  onward  with   great  rapidity,  and  it 
seems  such  a  pity  that  he  must  bid   it 
good-bye   when   he   enters  the  primary 
school,   for  its    developing  power   is  far 
greater  than  the   Kindergarten  can  ex- 
haust.    There  seems  almost  no  limit  to 
its  constructive  power,  and  it  also  gives 
us  a  large  number  of  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  forms  of  symmetry.     The  child 
who  has  mastered  what  it  contains   of 
number  and  form  will  make  a  most  acute 
mathematician  and  will  have  no  diflSculty 
with  geometrical  problems. 

The  Sixth  Gift  is  the  same  size  as  the 
Fifth,  but  is  divided  into  bricks  instead 
of  cubes — six  of  these  bricks  are  divided 
in  their  width  making  twelve  square 
prisms  and  three  are  divided  in  their 
length  making  six  posts  or  parallelopi- 
peds.  The  number  of  pieces  in  this 
Gift  is  thirty-six.  It  surpasses  the  Fifth 
in  its  constructive  capacity  and  requires 
more  nicety  of  touch  as  the  forms  are 
easily  destroyed.  The  Seventh  Gift  con- 
sists of  planes  of  diflferent  shapes — its  use 
makes  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
form  more  clear,  quickens  the  per- 
ception of  number  and  develops  the 
artistic  faculties  of  the  child — the  slats 
follow  approximating  more  to  outline  but 
retaining  also  a  likeness  to  surface. 
With  them,  by  interlacing,  forms  which 
can  be  handled  can  be  made,  and  these 


forms  give  a  true  concept  of  lines,  points 
and  angles  and  their  relations.  Next 
come  the  sticks  with  which  the  child 
makes  outlines  of  the  solid  and  surface 
forms  he  has  constructed;  the  rings  fol- 
low and  delight  with  the  beauty  they 
constantly  develop,  deepening  the  child's 
artistic  powers.  By  combining  the  sticks 
and  rings  charming  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  point  is  represented  in 
the  peas-work  and  in  this  Gift  outlines 
of  solid  forms  are  made,  so  that  both 
the  inside  and  the  outside  can  be  viewed 
at  once. 

If  you    have    followed    me    thus    far 
through    the  Gifts,  you  certainly    have 
noted  how  they   have  brought  out  in  a 
progressive   way    the   child's    powers  — 
how  they  commenced  at  the  very  point 
his  feeble  mind  could  grasp,  until  now 
all  his  senses  are  on   the  alert,  and  you 
have  a  child  whose  eyes  see,  whose  ears 
hear,  and  whose  mind  grasps  firmW  the 
truths  you  give  him.     Having  led  him 
onward  by  gradual  steps  and  not  by  huge 
strides,  his  mind  knows  and  understands 
the  things  it  holds.     Each  has  its  mean- 
ing to  him  and  is  so  alive  that  you  have 
but  to  touch  it  to  make  it  show  its  real 
character.     You  and  I,  fellow    Kinder- 
gartners,  know  this  is  true  for  we  have 
seen  the  transforming  power    of    these 
Gifts  in  our  Kindergartens,  and  I  am  sure 
we  can  not  ask  a   greater  reward  than 
comes  to  us  when  a  mind  seemingly  dull 
and  stupid,  apparently  unaffected  at  first, 
is  gradualh'  touched  and  roused,  until  at 
last  the  powers  which  seemed  so    dor- 
mant we  almost  doubted  their  very  ex- 
istence, stirred  themselves  and  our  dull 
child  became  so  quickened  that  a  new^ 
inspiration   came    to    us    and  we   said, 
' '  Thank  God  for  the  possibilities  which 
are  hidden  in  these   little  lives  we  daily 
touch  !" 
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Possibilities,  how  we  find  them  all 
about  us!  Little  did  you  or  I  dream 
what  they  were  when  first  we  finished 
our  normal  Kindergarten  training,  quick- 
ened though  we  were  by  it.  More  and 
more  as  the  years  have  rolled  on  the  Gifts 
have  shown  us  their   secrets,  and    still 


more  they  will  reveal  themselves  to  us  if 
we  go  to  them  in  a  teachable  spirit.  As 
you  and  I  master  their  possibilities  we 
shall  be  able  to  rouse  more  surely  the 
slumbering  powers  of  the  child. 

Caroline  C.  Voorhees. 
Boston. 


GIFT    PLAYS. 


I. — First  Gift. — Rhythmical  Motion, 

Motion  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  First  Gift,  and  probably  no 
other  quality  appeals  so  strongly  to 
young  children.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  Gift,  and  because  it  was  designed 
to  be  a  means  of  expression  to  the  child's 
activity,  motion  must  enter  more  or  less 
into  every  play  in  which  this  material 
is  used. 

The  mere  handling  of  the  balls  and 
such  spontaneous  actions  as  rolling, 
tossing,  and  swinging,  have  their  use. 
But  some  movements  are  more  desir- 
able than  others,  and  it  is  the  province 
of  the  teacher  to  plan  plays  that  will 
provide  good,  and  related  movements. 
Rhythmical  motion  reacts  upon  the  inner 
nature  of  the  child,  and  soothes  and 
quiets  him. 

In  the  following  play  the  balls  are 
used  to  symbolize  related  actions  of 
many  different  things.  But  there  need 
be  no  shock  to  the  imagination  of  the 
child  in  these  changes,  provided  the 
teacher  lays  stress  upon  the  related 
actions  and  not  upon  the  objects 
represented. 

Having  chosen  motion  as  the  primary 
object  in  this  play,  the  other  qualities, 
form,  color,  etc.,  belonging  to  this  Gift 
will  not  be  emphasized. 

It  is  a  windy  day,  and  before  begin- 
ning the  play,  teacher  and  children  go 


Based  upon  the  Action  of  the  Wind. 

to  the  window  to  see  what  the  wind  is 
doing  outside.  For  several  days  past 
impressions  of  different  kinds  have  been 
given  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  wind. 

Upon  returning  to  the  table,  Miss 
Alice  says,  "  Come,  let  us  show  with 
our  balls  and  our  hands  some  of  the 
kinds  of  work  which  the  wind  does." 
"Let  us  be  the  trees  which  bend  and 
wave  their  branches  when  the  wind 
blows."  The  hands  are  raised  above  the 
head  and  a  waving  motion  of  arms  and 
hands  represents  the  swaying  boughs. 

' '  What  a  nice  rocking  cradle  a  little 
nest  would  be,  built  in  the  high  tree-top!" 
"  Can  every  one  make  a  snug  little  nest, 
then  the  balls  will  come  to  them  as  little 
birds."  The  fingers  are  curved  upward 
to  form  the  nest,  and  one  at  a  time.  Miss 
Alice  swings  the  balls  into  the  out- 
stretched hands.  Then  she  says,  "  Shall 
we  let  the  wind  blow  the  tree-tops  from 
side  to  side  just  as  we  saw  from  the  win- 
dow? Let  it  be  a  gentle  breeze  and 
the  birdies  will  have  a  nice  rock."  They 
begin  an  easy,  rocking  movement  from 
right  to  left,  still  holding  the  ball  in  the 
hollow  of  one  hand,  Fig.  i. 

The  wind  is  represented  by  a  feather 
movement  of  the  other  arm.  They  softly 
sing  the  following  song ;  and  as  the 
music  is  rhythmical,  hands  and  arms 
sympathize  and  move  in  harmony. 
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' '  In  the  tall  branch  of  the  tree-top 
There's  a  nest  snug  and  warm. 
In  it  lies  a  little  birdie, 
Safe  in  sunshine  and  in  storm. 

"  And    the    wind    blows    through    the 

branches, 
Rocks  the  cradle  to  and  fro, 
Happy  birdie,  chirping,  chirping. 
Rocking  gently  to  and  fro." 

{From  Mrs.  Hailmann'' s  Songs.) 


Miss  Alice  asks,  "  In  what  other  way 
does  the  wind  swing  the  cradle  ?  ' '  One 
of  the  children  shows  an  up  and  down 
movement,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way  the 
cradle  rocks  when  the  tree-tops  bend 
down." 

They  repeat  the  last  verse  of  the  song 
with  this  movement,  changing  ' '  to  and 
-ro"  to  "up  and  down." 


Miss  Alice  suggests  that  the  children 
look  at  the  pictures  of  the  wind's  work 
on  the  blackboard,  and  then  let  their 
balls  tell  the  story  of  some  one  picture. 
Elsie  quickly  decides,  and  begins  an 
upward,  floating  movement,  holding  her 
ball  with  the  string  hanging  free.   Fig.  2. 

Miss  Alice  directs  the  attention  of  the 
children  to  Elsie's  ball  and  they  guess 
that  she  is  having  it  tell  how  the  wind 
sails  the  kites.  All  now  join  in  the  new 
movement,  their  balls  rising,  falling,  and 
dipping  in  curves.  The  wind  is  repre- 
sented by  a  feather  movement  of  the  left 
arm  as  before.  Then  the  wind  is  made 
by  the  right  arm  and  the  kites  are  blown 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  children  are  again  asked  to  tell 
with  their  balls  what  they  see  in  another 
picture.  This  time  Joe  says,  "  O,  I 
can  show  something  the  wind  does  on 
the  river."  Holding  his  ball  between 
his  hands,  he  begins  a  slow,  rocking 
motion  from  side  to  side.  The  other 
children  recognize  this  as  a  boat  tossed 
by  the  waves.  Miss  Alice  begins  sing- 
ing the  ' '  Wind  Song  ' '  from  Miss  Smith's 
"  Songs  and  Games,"  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing verse  has  been  added: 

"  I've  seen  the  kinds  of  work  you  do. 
The  windmill's  fans  are  turned  by  you, 
And  when  you  blow,  the  white  sailboat, 
Rides  on  the  waves  with  flags  afloat." 

The  movement  indicated  in  Fig.  3  is 
given  when  Miss  Alice  asks  how  the 
boats  would  move  across  the  river  were 
the  wind  making  very  high  waves.  The 
curves  are  up  and  down  to  represent 
waves,  and  the  movement  is  from  front 
to  back, — or  across  the  table.  Unity  of 
action  is  secured  in  this  by  saying  in 
measured  accent,  "  Here  comes  a  big 
wave,  up  go  the  boats, — now  down,  now 
up,  etc." 
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Children  will  feel  the  harmony  of  a 
movement  much  more  strongly  when 
acting  in  unison  than  when  acting 
separately. 

Next  they  show  how  the  windmill 
goes,  Fig.  4.  First  turning  from  left 
to  right,  then  as  if  blown  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Now  the  balls  are  balloons 
tossed  about  by  the  wind.  Fig.  5.  The 
motion  is  similar  to  that  of  the    kites, 


but    the    direction    is    nearer    vertical. 

When  the  playtime  is  over,  Miss  Alice 
tells  Robert  he  may  be  the  man  who 
sells  balloons  on  the  street  and  she  will 
buy  of  him  his  entire  bunch.  Robert 
collects  the  balls  and  brings  them  to  her, 
letting  the  bunch  bob  up  and  down  above 
his  head,  in  imitation  of  the  street  vender, 
as  in  Fig.  6,  Annie  Moore. 

New  Albany,  bid. 


HOW     TO    FAIL    IN    KINDERGARTEN. 


There  was  once  a  lantern  which  was 
lighted  a?id  hung  that  it  viight  shed  light 
up07i  a  certain  road  where  many  traveled. 
So7ne  of  the  rays  from  the  lantern  fell 
ttpon  a  bit  of  tin  and  were  reflected  down 
a  cer'tain  other  road  where  many  traveled. 


There  is  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  entitled  "  How  to  Fail  in  Litera- 
ture." After  reading  it  I  fell  a-musing. 
After  musing  I  fell  a-copjdng.  Read 
now  these  bits  from  Mr.  Lang's  lecture. 

"...  All  things  work  together  in  favor 
of  failure,  which  indeed  may  well  appear 
so  easy  that  special  instruction,  how- 
ever competent,  is  a  luxury  rather  than 
a  necessity.  But  when  we  look  round 
on  the  vast  multitude  of  writers  who,  to 
all  seeming,  deliberately  aim  at  failure, 
who  take  every  precaution  in  favor  of 
failure  that  untutored  experience  can 
suggest,  it  becomes  plain  that  education 
in  ill-success  is  really  a  popular  want. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  enough  to  attain  fail- 
ure, we  should  deserve  it. ' ' 

So  much  by  wa}'  of  justifying  an  arti- 
cle upon  failure.  Concerning  direct 
methods  of  deserving  as  well  as  attain- 
ing failure,  let  me  again  offer  you  Mr. 
Lang's  trenchant  wisdom.  "  He  who 
would  fail  .  .  .  can  not  begin  too  early 
to  neglect  his   education   and  to   adopt 


every  opportunit}^  of  not  observing  life 
and  character." 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  this  one 
rule,  closel}^  followed,  would  be  so  thor- 
oughly efl&cacious  that  any  others  would 
be  rendered  wholly  unnecessary.  But 
since  many  people  choose  a  calling  too 
late  in  life  to  be  able  to  make  the  most  of 
this  rule,  other  rules  must  be  supplied. 

The  two  absolute  essentials  for  a  good 
Kindergartner  are  natural  fitness  and 
training.  They  are  like  the  warp  and 
woof  of  cloth,  each  as  indispensable  as 
the  other.  The  qualities  which  consti- 
tute natural  fitness  are  love  of  children, 
a  sympathetic  nature,  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, an  active,  original  and  well-fur- 
nished mind,  good  health,  and  an  en- 
during physique,  the  more  graceful  the 
better,  and  some  musical  ability,  enough 
at  least  to  sing  simple  songs.  Every 
other  good  or  grace  or  power  that  ever 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mortal  woman  will  be 
found  advantageous  for  the  Kindergart- 
ner. Having  all  she  will  not  have  too 
much  ;  for  there  is  no  good  quality  of 
heart,  mind  or  bod}'  which  will  not  find 
adequate  opportunity  for  exercise  in 
Kindergarten  work. 

If  a  woman  have  a-  high  degree  of 
natural  fitness  she  may  j^et  fail  as  a  Kin- 
dergartner    by     avoiding    the     regular 
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course  of  training ;  but  this  is  then 
almost  her  only  chance.  Many  find  this 
path  to  failure  without  any  help.  They 
visit  a  few  Kindergartens  and  read  a  few 
articles  or  even  books  upon  the  subject; 
this  brings  them  to  a  gatewaj^  called  "A 
Eittle  Knowledge."  Beyond  this  gate- 
way are  two  paths.  The  upward  one, 
called  "  Normal  Course,"  appears  dark 
and  mysterious,  and  the  wayfarer  must 
needs  take  a  guide.  The  downward  one 
is  temptingly  open  and  easy,  so  that 
many  turn  their  backs  upon  the  guides 
and  go  their  independent  way.  They 
buy  some  blocks  and  colored  papers, 
sqiiare  tables  and  dear  little  chairs,  and 
open  their  Kindergartens.  ' '  But  in- 
deed," exclaims  some  one,  "you  are 
surely  mistaken  !  Such  a  course  will 
not  always  insure  failure.  Miss  So-and- 
so  has  done  just  that  way,  and  see  what 
a  flourishing  success  she  has  attained  !  " 
Yes,  I  see.  I  see  her  room  filled  with 
children, — her  pleased  patrons,  her 
financial  prosperity,  and  her  good  work 
of  divers  kinds  with  the  children; — nev- 
ertheless (now  again  am  I  only  a  re- 
flector of  Andrew  Lang)  all  this  is  not 
Kindergarten  and  it  is  Kindergarten  we 
are  talking  about;  so  far  as  Kindergarten 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  failure. 

Let  us  go  back  now  to  the  gateway,  "A 
Little  Knowledge, ' '  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  find  how  failure  may  be 
reached  by  the  other  path. 

If  a  person  without  natural  fitness 
reach  this  point  she  will  have  little  if 
any  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  goal  of 
failure,  even  if  she  can  prevail  upon  the 
best  guide  among  them  all  to  lead  her 
through  the  upward-tending  path  of  Kin- 
dergarten normal  training  ;  while  to  one 
endowed  with  the  qualities  essential  to 
the  good  Kindergartner,  there  is  also  a 
wide  chance  of  failure   in  the   choice  of 


an  unfit  guide.  There  are  true  guides 
and  spurious  guides  ;  for,  although  the 
office  of  guide  is  so  all-important,  any 
one  who  chooses  may  assume  it,  however 
little  she  know  the  way,  however  stum- 
bling her  feet,  however  blinded  her  vis- 
ion. Owing  to  this  incomprehensible 
fact  (incomprehensible  when  one  consid- 
ers that  success  in  Kindergarten  is  the 
aim  of  some  teachers)  one  may  plod  over 
a  course  strewn  with  balls  and  blocks  and 
tablets  and  slats  and  sticks  and  rings  and 
beads  and  peas  and  wires,  and  marvels 
in  sewing  and  weaving  and  paper-folding 
and  paper-cutting  and  clay,  and  wordy 
abstracts  and  notes  on  uncomprehended 
subjects,  and  elaborate  "sequences,"  — 
quaffing  draughts  of  sentimentality  of- 
fered in  the  name  of  Froebel,  and  seeing 
everything  vaguely  through  the  thick 
mists  of  pseudo-psychology  evoked  con- 
tinually by  the  presumptuous  and  igno- 
rant guide.  The  wayfarer  picks  up  what 
she  can,  and  is  finally  dismissed  by  her 
complacent  guide  after  being  labeled 
' '  graduate. ' '  To  the  thoughtful  student 
there  will  come  a  day  when  she  will  look 
over  the  heterogeneous  collection  accu- 
mulated in  her  normal  course,  searching 
for  the  golden  chain  of  Froebel's  philoso- 
phy which  she  had  been  assured  bound 
them  all  together,  but  alas  !  finding  it 
not,  she  will  conclude  that  no  such  thing 
exists.  Thus  has  she  been  conducted  to 
failure  by  her  unreliable  guide  ;  for  no 
true  Kindergarten  can  be  maintained  un- 
less the  Kindergartner  own  and  cherish 
the  golden  philosophy  of  its  founder, 
Froebel. 

Truly  it  seems  a  strange  carelessness 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  Kindergarten 
education  that  the  place  of  normal  class 
teacher  should  not  be  guarded  so  that 
women  of  inferior  culture  and  mean  abil- 
ity could  not  usurp  it.     Could  there  not 
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be  something  like  a  bureau  of  judgment 
composed  of  the  best  educators  of  the 
countr}'  which  could  examine  and  au- 
thorize those  who  wish  to  take  such  a 
responsible  office  as  that  of  training  Kin- 
dergartners  ? 

The  practical  difficulties  of  establish- 
ing an}''  standard  are  many  and  great, 
but  perhaps  not  insurmountable  if  there 
is  a  sufficiently  strong  feeling  aroused 
against  incompetent  trainers.  We  should 
each  say  our  word  and  use  our  influence  in 


this  direction  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  and 
cultivated  women  who  ably  fill  the  post 
and  give  their  students  a  thorough  and 
broad  training  in  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  Froebel's  S5^stem  and  all  else  which 
the  course  should  embrace  ;  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  will  studj^  Kindergarten  ;  for 
the  sake  of  the  advancement  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten cause  ;  for  education's  sake, 
and  for  childhood's  sake. 

\_To  be  Continued^ 
Boston.  Emilie  Poulsson. 


PRIMARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Application  of   Kindergarten  Principles. — VIII. 

Whatsoever  a  man  soiveth  that  shall  he 
also  reap. 

FIRST  SUNDAY. 

Miss  Jessie  on  questioning  the  chil- 
dren concerning  the  sowing  and  reap- 
ing pictures  brought,  finds  the}-  have 
a  verj'  definite,   clear  impression  of  the 


children  then  point  out  the  sowing  and 
reaping  as  they  did  with   the  fruit  card. 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

By  this  time  the  children's  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  cause  and  eflfect  in  nature 
is  equal  to  any  test — so  thoroughly   do 


difi"erence  between  the  two  ; — their  selec- 
tions and  their  reasons  for  .selecting  have 
been  intelligent. 

To  still  further  emphasize  the  law,  she 
gives  them  the  pleasure  of  telling  what 
this  new  card  has  to  say — (lUust'n  i.) 
First  the  names  of  the  different  grains 
are  given  and  their  uses  talked  of,  the 


#^?i 


they  understand  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words.  The  next  step  is  to  lead  to 
a  figurative  and  broader  use  of  the  terms, 
and,  by  applying  them  less  and  less  lit- 
erally till  the  thought  is-  freed  from  the 
letter,  to  lead  up  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  law  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

This  transition  is  the  most  important 
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stage  in  the  development  of  a  truth  to 
children.  It  is  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract — from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known— and  usually  is  not  skillfully  nor 
carefully  enough  regarded,  especially  in 
Sunday-school  work. 

At  this  point,  unless  she  is  fully  con- 
scious of  her  work,  the  teacher's  skill 
will  fail  her,  and  the  change  from  the 
natural  to  the  spiritual  side  of  a  truth 
will  be  abruptly  made.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  not  developing  a  truth,  consequently 
not  developing  the  child  ;  the  result 
must  necessarily  be  at  least  ineflfective, 
if  nothing  worse.  The  teacher's  part  is 
to  present  the  thought  under  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  from  different  points  of 
view  —  leaving  the  result  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  child's  mind. 

The  first  step  in  the  transition  is  made 
by  showing  a  picture  of  a  man  holding 
with  one  arm  a  bowl,  from  which  he  takes 
handfuls  of  crumbs  and  scatters  them  to 
some  chickens,  the  motion  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sower.  Questions 
are  asked  as  to  what  he  is  doing — reply 
is  —  feeding  chickens.  "What  for?" 
"To  make  them  fat."  "Would  they 
grow  fat  if  he  did  n't  feed  them?  Har- 
vey, bring  the  farmer  picture  and  all 
may  look  to  see  whether  they  are  at 
all  alike."  Mamie  says,  "  The  men  are 
both  doing  this"  (gives  motion  of  scat- 
tering seed).  Children  clap  in  agree- 
ment. "  Yes,  they  both  seem  to  be  sow- 
ing, what  does  the  farmer  want  to  reap  ? 
Corn  or  wheat  perhaps.  What  does  the 
other    man    want  ?     Yes,    fat   chickens. 

' '  The  farmer  will  reap  what  ? 

' '  The  other  man  will  reap  what  ?  ' ' 

The  next  step  is  taken  in  the  follow- 
ing conversation  :  A  large  picture  of 
carpenters  at  work  is  presented,  and  the 
■question  asked,  what  is  the  man  called 
wrho   is  working  ?  —  "  The    carpenter. ' ' 


' '  Look  well  and  see  what  he  is  doing. 
Yes,  he  is  sawing,  what  does  he  want  ? 

"  To  cut  a  board  in  two.  Look  at  the 
other  men  who  are  helping  the  carpenter 
and  see  what  they  are  doing."  "This 
man,"  says  Wiley,"  is  making  a  hole  in 
a  board."  "Then  what  is  it  he  wants  ? 
A  hole  surely,  and  how  can  he  get  it  ?  " 
One  child  shows  by  boring  with  one  fin- 
ger in  the  palm  of  the  other  hand.  If, 
children,  a  man  does  this  (crossing  one 
hand  over  the  other,  imitating  sawing), 
what  will  he  get  ? ' ' 


"  Now,  would  you  ever  think  it,  this 
is  one  kind  of  sowing  and  reaping 
picture  !  Who  can  tell  us  how  it  is  ?  " 
Howard  explains,  "  When  he  saws,  he 
is  sowing,  and  the  board  cut  is  the 
reaping." 

"  Is  that  true,  children  ?  " 
All  clap  their  assent. 
' '  Now  you  may  tell  with  your  hands 
any  sowing  you  see,  and  with  your  lips 
the  reaping."  Repeats  it  slowly  and 
asks.  "Do  you  understand  ?  Well,  let  me 
see."  Chester  show^s  with  his  finger 
the  boring — and  says  "  Reaps  a  hole." 

The  other 
children  catch 
the  idea  almost 
as  soon  and 
most  of  them 
have  some  work 
to  express, some 
of  course  be- 
enjo3'ment     is 


ing     repetition.       This 
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brought  to  a  close  as  Miss  Jessie  discov- 
ers the  time  has  come  to  say  good-bye, 
by  promising  another  picture  next 
Sunday. 

"  But  before  we  say  good-bye,  George 
may  give  our  new  letter. ' ' 

THIRD    SUNDAY. 

A  picture  of  a  blacksmith  is  presented 
and  the  children  find  the  cause  and  ef- 
fect there,  also  the  same  with  a  shoe- 
maker picture. 

Afterward  the  conversation  is  directed 
toward  the  thought  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  effect  is  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  effort.    . 

"  Children,  if  a  man  puts  one  seed  in 
the  ground,  how  many  plants  will  he 
reap? 

"  If  he  plants  two  ? 

"  Now,  if  you  are  not  careful  I  shall 
catch  you  ! ' ' 

The  children's  eyes  sparkle  and  the 
faces,  all  smiles,  are  turned  earnestly 
toward  Miss  Jessie. 

"  If  a  farmer  should  sow  his  seed  on 
top  of  the  ground  without  first  plowing, 
what  do  you  think  his  reaping  would 
be?" 

Quickly  comes  the  answer. 

"  Would  n't  have  any." 

"Why?" 

Harry  replies,  "  The  wind  would  blow 
it  away." 

Willie  adds,  ' '  The  birds  would  eat  it. ' ' 

All  the  children  agree  to  this. 

"  Now  again,  if  a  man  uses  a  small 
auger  what  kind  of  a  hole  will  he  have  ? 
And  if  he  uses  a  large  one  ?  When  the 
carpenter  wants  a  house  to  be  strong, 
what  does  he  do  ?  If  he  saws  this  way 
(not  looking  at  the  work)  what  will  the 
reaping  be  ?  Indeed,  very  crooked.  We 
have  time  for  a  little  story,  shall  I  tell 
it?" 


"  O,  yes  !  "  say  all. 

' '  This  is  a  sowing  and  reaping  story.  I 
wonder  who  will  see  that  it  is  !  Who- 
ever sees  may  tell  when  I've  finished. 

"The  Wind  was  blowing  very  hard 
one  da}',  and  as  it  blew  it  whispered  to 
the  little  seeds  that  Jack  Frost  was  com- 
ing, and  if  they  wanted  his  help  in  get- 
ting out  of  Jack's  way,  he  would  blow 
them  into  a  good  hiding  place. 

"  The  little  seeds  were  only  too  glad 
of  such  a  kind  offer  ;  so  the  Wind  blew 
and  blew,  and  helped  the  little  seeds  to 
run  into  little  holes  and  cracks,  and  to 
nestle  up  close  to  their  friends,  the  trees. 

"One  seed,  whom  his  brothers  and 
sisters  called  Brownie,  ran  way  up  on  a 
rock  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

"  The  Wind  called  him  to  come  down, 
telling  him  that  he  might  freeze,  but  he 
would  not.  He  said  he  liked  to  be  up 
so  high,  because  he  could  see  so  far  away, 
and  look  down  at  his  friends. 

' '  His  brothers  and  sisters  begged 
Brownie  to  come  down,  but  he  only 
laughed  at  them,  and  shook  his  little 
brown  night-cap.  Jack  Frost  came  by 
that  very  night,  and  seeing  the  little  seed 
out  on  the  cold  rock  instead  of  in  a  nice 
warm  bed,  said  to  the  Wind,  who  came 
along  with  him,  '  This  little  fellow  ought 
not  to  be  away  up  here  in  the  cold,  he 
will  freeze.'  The  Wind  told  old  Jack 
about  the  seed,  and  of  how  he  had  tried 
to  get  him  to  come  down  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  that  he  would  not  do 
it,  and  Jack  shook  his  head  sadly,  and 
said  he  was  very  much  afraid  something 
would  happen  to  the  little  fellow  in  his 
cold  bed  on  the  stone. 

"  Brownie  had  not  gone  to  sleep  ;  he 
heard  what  Jack  Frost  said,  and,  oh  ! 
dear,  how  frightened  he  was.  He  drew 
his  night-cap  close  around  his  head  and 
shivered.     Soon,    however,    he   went    to 
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sleep  for  his  long  Winter's  nap.  Jack 
Frost  came  and  went,  nipping  the  trees, 
and  the  children's  noses  and  toes,  and 
sometimes  sending  the  great  white  snow 
blanket  to  cover  up  the  tiny  seeds  in  the 
'big  brown  bed,'  to  keep  them  warm 
until  Springtime.  At  last  the  Spring 
began  slowly  to  come,  chasing  Jack  Frost 
away,  because  his  work  was  done,  warm- 
ing the  earth,  and  waking  up  the  seeds, 
who  began  to  shake  off  their  night-caps 
and  go  to  work,  putting  on  their  pretty 
green  leaf  dresses.  As  soon  as  they  put 
out  their  first  little  leaves  they  looked 
anxiously  up  to  see  if  their  brother  on 
the  rock  had  awakened.  No,  he  was 
still  sound  asleep.  When  the  Wind 
came  along,  they  asked  him  please  to  go 
up  and  shake  Brownie,  and  try  to  waken 
him.  The  Wind  said  he  would  try,  and 
went  to  him,  shook  him  gently  and 
awoke  him.  He  looked  around  very 
sleepily  and  said  he  had  nobody  to  help 
him,  and  he  could  not  work  alone,  so  he 
thought  he  would  go  back  to  sleep. 

"The  Wind  said  he  and  his  friends 
would  be  his  helpers  if  he  would  work 
hard  for  himself. 

"  Little  Brownie  was  very  glad,  and 
promised  to  do  his  part  if  he  only  had  a 
good  snug  bed  to  get  warm  and  comfort- 
able in  before  he  began  his  pleasant 
task. 

"  The  Wind  promising  him  a  bed,  began 
to  blow,  and  blew  and  blew  until  he  had 
blown  up  quite  a  number  of  earth-work- 
ers, to  make  a  bed  for  him.  He  also 
asked  a  Stream  that  ran  down  the  hill, 
to  bring  some  earth  along  with  him  for 
Brownie.  The  Stream  was  so  glad  to 
help,  and  ran  singing  down  to  where  the 
seed  lay,  carrying  some  nice  damp  earth. 

' '  The  Sun  came  and  warmed  the  little 
bed,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  wake  up 
and  get  off  his    night-cap.     The  Rain- 


drops asked  to  help  the  Wind,  the  Stream 
and  the  Sunshine  in  this  good  work,  and 
sent  the  nicest,  warmest  little  drops  of 
water  to  Brownie. 

"  When  he  peeped  up  it  was  late  in  the 
Spring,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  how 
very  tall  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
down  below. 

"  He  worked  very  hard,  but  he  never 
grew  so  tall  as  they  were,  although  he 
made  a  nice  resting  place  for  the  butter- 
flies, and  a  cool,  shady  bower  for  the 
squirrels  when  he  spread  up  his  little 
green  umbrella  leaves.  And  in  the  Fall 
he  had  .plenty  of  seed  to  give  the  birds 
as  they  stopped  to  see  him."  [The  Kin- 
dergarten,  1889.] 

When  the  story  is  finished  Miss  Jessie 
allows  Nathan,  who  has  his  hand  raised, 
to  tell  what  he  found  in  the  story.  He 
says,  "The  seed  was  sowing  when  he 
would  n't  go  to  sleep  like  the  rest — and 
he  reaped  when  he  got  up  late  and  did  n't 
grow  tall."  All  agree  to  this.  Others 
tell  about  the  seeds  who  did  go  to  bed 
properly,  and  the  result. 

In  the  conversation  they  are  led  to  see 
that  with  all  the  help  given  little  Brownie 
still  he  did  not  grow  so  tall  as  the  others. 

' '  There  are  some  little  sowing  and 
reaping  stories  in  the  Bible,  says  Miss 
Jessie,  and  I'd  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
one  next  Sunday.  One  is  about  a  man 
building  his  house,  another  is  about  a 
man  sowing  seeds.  Will  you  try  to  find 
one?" 

FOURTH  SUNDAY. 

Jennings  comes  prepared  with  the  par- 
able of  the  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand. — "Tell  me  when  he 
sowed  and  when  he  reaped,"  asks  Miss 
Jessie.  "  When  he  built  on  the  sand  he 
sowed,  and  when  his  house  blew  over,  he 
reaped." 

' '  When  he  built  on  the  rock  he  sowed, 
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and  when  the  wind  could  n't  blow  it 
over,  he  reaped."  Others  tell  parts  of 
the  parable  of  the  sower. 

By  request  of  one  of  the  children  Miss 
Jessie  repeats  the  seed  story,  and  more 
remarks  relative  to  that  follow. 

' '  Now  I  have  a  very  beautiful  story. 
Maybe  the  verj^  little  people  can  not  find 
the  sowing  and  reaping  in  it,  but  the  big 
children  can,  and  all  will  like  it,  I'm 
sure. ' '  She  then  tells  the  charming  storj' 
of  ' '  Double  Darling, "  to  be  found  in  Si. 
Nicholas,  March,  1887. 

It  is  a  little  too  long,  so  she  modifies 
it,  leaves  out  some  of  the  description, 
and  the   children  are  delighted  with  it. 


She  asks  few  questions  to-day,  intending 
to  repeat  the  stor^'  next  time,  when  they 
will    be  led  to   trace   cause   and  efiect. 

This  stor}^  will  admit  of  being  told 
manj^  times,  for  children  all  love  it. 
With  other  stories  the  subject  may 
be  continued  easily  a  month  longer.  Also 
closer  application  may  be  made  to  the 
every  day  incidents  in  life.  The  teacher 
should  carefull}'  avoid  moralizing  or  too 
much  insisting  or  dwelling  upon  conse- 
quences— else  there  is  danger  of  moral 
precocity  and  forcing  of  the  conscience, 
which  is  unwholesome  and  undesirable. 
Anna  E.  Bryan. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    UNION.^ 


Invitation  as  Drafted  by  Froebel. 


Great  and  important  are  the  ideas  that 
agitate  our  period.  And  this  ideal  agi- 
tation is  more  widespread  than  any  simi- 
lar movement  was  in  any  previous  age. 
It  is  the  issue  of  this  agitation  which  will 
determine  the  happiness  and  peace  of 
millions  of  men.  No  class  and  no  con- 
dition of  people  will  be  exempt ;  the  high 
and  the  lowly,  citizens  of  the  city  and 
country,  the  scholar  and  the  unedu- 
cated, each  and  all  will  be  afiected  by 
the  issue. 

An  inquiry  into  the  last  cause  and  the 
inmost  tendencj-  of  this  agitation  per- 
vading all  conditions  of  life,  an  examin- 
ation of  its  first  source  and  its  final  rela- 
tionship, demonstrates  everywhere  a 
single  and  uniform  solution, viz.:  education 
in  general,  and  in  particular  the  education 
of  the  children;  in  their  first  years  of  life 
preceding  the  age  at  which  they  can  be 
received  at  the  public  school,  is  the  true 
solution  found. 

♦Edited  by  A.  H.  Heinematin. 


Listen  to  the  voices  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men,  the  most  experienced  fathers  and 
the  most  careful  mothers,  in  every  con- 
dition of  life,  and  you  will  hear  all  of 
them  say  that  their  continued  obser\'a- 
tion  and  thought  has  forced  on  them  the 
same  conclusion,  namely, — the  education 
of  youth  can  not,  must  not  continue  as 
it  is  at  present. 

This  feeling  of  unrest  has  induced 
many  experiments  in  the  educational 
field.  But  a  survey  of  all  the  means 
already  proposed  as  improvements,  of  all 
the  ways  already  trod,  fails  to  find  any- 
thing that  has  really  approached  near 
to  the  desired  goal. 

We  must  not  rest,  not  stand  idle,  then. 
The  philanthropist,  the  father  of  the 
home  circle,  the  mother  of  the  family, 
can  not  forego  the  help  so  much  needed 
in  every  way.  Neither  need  the}-  despair 
of  being  able  to  protect  their  children  and 
children's  children  from  the  diseases  of 
the  time,  which  are  wont  to  assume  new 
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appearances  from  year  to  year,  and  will 
return  regularly  in  ever-increasing  inten- 
sity, demanding  more  victims  every  time 
they  reappear. 

Do  you  look  for  help  ?  for  deliverance  ? 
You  need  not  look  far.  Help  is  near  as 
*  it  will  always  be,  and  everj^where  in  times 
of  universal  uneasiness.  All  you  need 
do,  is  to  look  for  relief  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. In  order  to  recognize  the  direction 
which  our  efforts  ought  to  take,  we  must 
not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our 
shortcomings  in  educational,  as  in  any 
other  social  concerns  are  mostly  produced 
by  our  isolation,  and  by  that  scattering 
of  our  efforts,  which  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  the  individual  to  follow  the  road 
leading  to  a  necessary  reform. 

But  why  not  travel  that  road  in  the 
society  of  others  ?  What  we  have  hither- 
to failed  to  achieve  because  of  our  isola- 
tion and  the  wasting  of  our  strength  in 
individual  efforts,  we  shall  be  much 
better  prepared  to  accomplish  in  union. 

There  are  already  unions,  or  societies 
of  all  sorts,  associating  for  united  action 
professional  people  and  laymen,  men 
of  every  condition  and  calling  and  of 
■every  degree  of  education.  There  is  not 
a  single  union,  or  society,  but  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  obviating  the  scat- 
tering of  individual  efforts  by  a  union  of 
forces.  The  losses  which  this  scattering 
of  the  strength  of  individuals  produces, 
are  not  anywhere  so  great  and  so  lasting 
in  their  injurious  effects  as  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  And  yet,  there  is  no  con- 
cern of  life,  in  the  prosecution  and  the 
results  of  which  every  human  being  is  so 
intenselj"  interested  as  in  the  education 
of  the  growing  generation.  That  is  why 
■everybody  ought  to  do  his  utmost  to 
make  sure  of  the  best  educational  results 
possible,  b}'  associating  with  others  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  common  recogni- 


tion of  the  proper   means   and    for  their 
joint  application. 

There  are  educational  societies  in 
many  places  constituted  to  advance  some 
particular  line  of  education;  but  associa- 
tions having  in  view  the  entire  series  of 
successive  stages  of  the  education  of 
growing  generations  of  every  age,  be- 
ginning with  the  education  of  the  infant 
in  the  cradle,  and  following  the  period 
of  growth  in  every  direction,  do  not  ex- 
ist ;  nay,  have  hardly  been  proposed 
anywhere,  although  the}'  would  result 
in  blessings  without  measure  for  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  for  the  whole  of 
mankind. 

Such  association  is,  however,  the  most 
important  and  most  pressing  of  all.  You 
need  only  look  upon  the  manifold  dis- 
harmonies and  clashing  interests  in 
domestic  as  in  public  life,  in  order  to 
conceive  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the 
duty  of  all  to  join  hands  in  order  to  assist 
one  another  and  make  united  efforts  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  universal 
improvement  of  education. 

There  is  hardly  a  neighborhood  where 
two  or  three  individuals  could  not  be 
found  who  have  suffered  themselves,  in 
their  own  families  or  among  their  imme- 
diate friends,  from  the  present  condition 
of  education,  its  methods  and  results.' 
These  ought  to  unite  in  the  first  in- 
stance. If  they  know  what  they  are 
about  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  the 
beneficent  result  of  such  a  union  of  en- 
deavors will  soon  attract  others  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  union. 

There  ought  to  be  meetings  not  less 
frequent  than  once  a  week,  for  this  is  the 
most  important  of  public  business  that 
can  concern  any  man.  New  events  and 
subjects  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
union,  will  offer  every  week,  and  it  will 
not  only  be  useful  but  essential  never  to 
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delay  agreeing  upon  the  common  ob- 
jects to  be  pursued  and  to  immediately 
carry  them  out  by  joint  endeavors  as 
far  as  circumstances  permit  for  the  time. 
The  permanejit  objects  of  the  unions 
ought  to  be  the  following: 

1 .  Means  of  instruction  should  be  pro- 
vided, teaching  the  general  requirements 
of  the  education  of  infancy,  childhood 
and  youth,  and  pointing  out  the  ways 
and  means  to  satisfy  these  requirements  ; 

2.  Instruction  upon  the  general  re- 
quirements must  be  followed  and  supple- 
mented by  that  of  the  particular  local 
requirements  of  education,  and  that  of 
the  ways  and  means  actually  available 
for  their  satisfaction. 

3.  Defects  of  the  local  means  must 
be  pointed  out  and  discussed  in  a  free 
exchange  of  views,  of  advice  and  in- 
struction obtained  from  our  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  others  as  well  as  from 
study  and  the  directions  of  practical 
educators. 

4.  The  knowledge  obtained  must  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
ways  and  means  to  remove  the  defects 
of  any  and  all  educational  institutions 
within  cognizance.  Every  member  ot 
the  union  must  be  obliged  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  practical  work  of  carrying 
out  whatever  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  iriiprove  education. 

5.  The  improvements  of  education 
ought  to  begin  in  the  home  circle,  start- 
ing with  the  groundwork  necessary  for 
every  education,  namely,  the  careful 
development  of  children  previous  to 
their  reception  into  the  public  school. 

6.  When  Kindergarten  training  is 
not  within  reach,  the  union  ought  to  de- 
vise means  for  procuring  the  necessary 
help  for  the  introduction  of  such  training 
into  the  family  circle,  or  otherwise. 

7.  It  would   evidently    require    more 


wealth  than  is  possessed  by  the  majority 
of  people,  to  provide  Kindergarten  train- 
ing within  the  family,  unless,  as  is  but 
rarely  the  case,  the  mother  is  able  to  give 
it  herself.  But  the  united  action  of  an 
educational  union  might  be  found  equal 
to  the  task.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  other 
way  than  union  by  which  education  can 
be  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  can 
ripen  those  blessed  fruits  which  other- 
wise could  never  be  matured.  What  can 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  isolated  in- 
dividual, may,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
carried  out  as  a  problem  of  co-operation 
by  all  men,  to  be  solved  by  and  for  all 
the  people. 

Even  if  the  unions  were,  for  a  time,  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  groundwork 
of  education,  which  is  Kindergarten 
training  within  the  family,  the  results 
obtained  would  be  great  and  of  striking 
beneficence.  They  would  show  them- 
selves, first,  in  the  domestic  circle,  the 
family,  and  among  the  children.  Thence 
they  would  soon  spread  to  public  life, 
first  showing  fruits  in  the  life  and  inter- 
course of  youths,  of  girls  and  boys, 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whence  they 
would  reach  out  into  social  and  civil  life, 
proving  that  education  properly  handled, 
is  the  most  important  concern  of  life,  the 
most  powerful  means  for  the  moral,  the 
civil  and  the  political  development  of  the 
nation. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  unions  a 
more  thoughtful  system  of  education 
will  gradually  develop,  and  a  great  many 
defects  of  domestic  and  public  education 
will  disappear,  childhood  and  youth  will 
be  relieved  of  the  incubus  now  weighing 
it  down  and  curtailing  its  full  natual  de- 
velopment, and  our  unselfish  endeavors 
to  benefit  childhood  will  have  brought 
to  the  whole  world  lasting  fruits  of  sal- 
vation. 
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By  the  same  means,  a  national  system 
of  education  worthy  of  our  people,  may, 
in  time,  develop  upon  the  basis  of  our 
public  schools,  by  which  everything 
great  and  noble  will  be  cultivated  among 
us,  and  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown, 
of  all  the  people  and  of  each  individual, 
will  be  achieved. 

Friedrich   Froebel. 

hi  February,  iSjj.^. 

[The  above  invitation  was  originally  intended 
b)'  Froebel  for  the  German  nation,  nearly  half 
a  century  ago.  In  that  old  homestead  of  com- 
pulsory popular  education,  it  has  matured 
splendid  fruits,  and  the  spirit  of  Froebel  is  at 
present  alive  there  in  every  part  of  the  great 
national  system  of  education.     The  editor  be- 


lieves that  a  similar  work  could  be  accomplished 
in  this  country  by  a  similar  union  of  all  the 
educational  societies  and  interests  of  the  people. 
Froebel's  invitation  is  published  as  a  sugges- 
tion, responses  to  which  are  hereby  solicited. 
Should  responses  sent  demonstrate  a  suflBcient 
interest  in  the  proposal,  further  suggestions 
concerning  the  method  of  proceeding  toward 
the  formation  of  a  "  National  Educational 
Union,"  will  be  published.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  Froebel,  education 
ought  to  commence  atthemoment  of  birth,  and 
that  the  education  of  the  infant  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  entire  system  of  education. 
This  being  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
aims  pursued  by  a  Froebel  union,  it  is  evident 
that  the  invitation  to  form  such  a  union  is  ad- 
dressed to  any  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
infancy  of  men,  that  is,  to  all  men  and  women, 
young  as  well  as  old. — Ed.] 


TYPICAL  LESSONS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


Rain- 
synopsis — PART  I. 

1.  Where  the  rain  comes  from. 

2.  Where  it  falls. 

3.  Where  it  is  collected  both  by  nat- 
ural and  artificial  means. 

PART  II. 

4.  How  it  serves  us. 

5.  Evaporation. 

When  everj^  little  pair  of  ej^es  was 
ready  and  eager  to  see,  a  picture  was 
held  up  before  them.  "Of  what  does 
the  picture  tell  ?  "  '  'About  the  clouds, ' ' 
said  several.  "Yes  what  has  become 
of  the  beautiful  blue  sky  ?  "  "  It  is  all 
covered  over  by  the  clouds."  "It  is 
just  as  you  cover  your  face  with  a  veil 
sometimes.  Can  any  one  tell  me  what 
will  come  down  when  the  sky  is  all 
covered  over  with  clouds,  as  it  is  in  the 
picture  ?  "  "  Whj^  it  is  going  to  rain," 
said  Mabel. 

"  What  do  the  clouds  say  to  the  little 
feet  if  you   are  out  walking  ?  ' '     Albert 


Part  I. 
said,  "They  say,  'Hurry,  little  feet,  and 
run  home,  because  it  is  going  to  rain.'  " 
"  If  it  is  always  cloudy  when  it  rains, 
where  do  the  raindrops  come  from  ? ' ' 
John  thought,  "  From  the  clouds." 
"  How  many  think  the  clouds  are  the 
homes  of  the  raindrops  till  they  send 
them  to  us  ?  "  Many  hands  went  up  all 
around  the  ring. 

One  rainy  morning  the  children  came 
in  exclaiming,  "  The  raindrops  are  leav- 
ing their  cloud  homes  this  morning,  and 
are  coming  down  to  us."  When  all  were 
on  the  ring,  the  children,  were  allowed 
to  go  to  the  windows  and  watch  the 
clotids  which  were  moving  rapidly. 
They  were  asked  to  show  how  the  clouds 
moved.  They  lifted  their  hands  high 
and  moved  them  slowly  from  side  to  side. 
As  they  did  so,  the  pianist  played  a  slow, 
rhythmical  movement. 

"Now  show  how  the  raindrops  come 
down  from  their  cloud  homes."  The 
little  hands  came   down  like  the  falling 
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rain.  "Look  out  the  window,  and  tell 
me  one  thing  the  rain  is  coming  down 
upon."  The  grass,  the  trees,  the  fence, 
the  roofs,  the  flowers,  the  windows,  the 
street,  the  pavement  were  given. 

"  Listen  to  what  the  rain  says  on 
the  roof.  Can  you  hear  ?  See  whether 
you  can  not  show  me  with  your  fingers 
on  the  back  of  your  chairs  what  it  says." 
They  all  commenced  thrumming  on  the 
chairs.  The  following  song  was  then 
sung  to  them  : 

Hear  the  music   of  the  rain,  pattering 

down, 
On  the  roof  and  window-pane  pattering 

down  ; 
Splashing  down  in  every  street 
Drenching  pavements  at  our  feet. 
Oh,  the  busy  folks  we  meet  out  in  the 

rain! 

Hear  the  music  of  the   rain,    beautiful 

rain  ; 
On  the  Kindergarten  roof  falls  the  rain  ; 
This  is  what  it  seems  to  say 
Of  each  child  that's  here  to-day, 
' '  They  have   come   through  storm  and 

rain,  to  be  here." 

A  picture  of  rain  coming  down  in 
slanting  lines  was  looked  at  and  dis- 
cussed ;  then  the  hands  showed  just  how 
the  rain  does  come  down.  We  repre- 
sented the  home  of  the  raindrops  by 
placing  a  number  of  lentil  seeds  close  to- 
gether in  an  irregular  form.  When  it 
began  to  rain,  one  raindrop — a  lentil — 
left  its  cloud  home  and  was  pushed  along 
the  table  in  a  slanting  direction  ;  then 
another  and  another,  till  there  was  a 
whole  line  of  raindrops  running  after 
each  other.  With  slates  and  pencils, 
they  drew  first  a  cloud  and  the  rain  com- 
ing from  it  in  slanting  lines.  Afterward 
they  made  the  same  thing  with  paint 
and  brush. 


Another  day  we  had  a  pitcher  of 
water  and  a  flat  piece  of  tin.  The  chil- 
dren tried  holding  the  tin  flat  and  pour- 
ing the  water  on  it  slowly  like  rain  on  a 
roof.  Then  they  held  it  slanting  and 
found  which  way  helps  the  raindrops  to 
run  off  more  quickly.  They  suggested 
bending  the  tin  so  it  would  slope  both 
ways.  The  water  was  poured  on  this, 
and  they  found  it  the  best  way  of  all  to 
help  the  rain  to  run  off,  and  discov^ered 
that  if  the  roof  only  slopes  one  way,  the 
rain  that  falls  on  the  highest  part  has  to 
run  clear  across,  but  if  it  is  bent  in  the 
middle  it  runs  only  half  way  across. 

They  opened  their  Fifth  Gift  boxes 
and  found  a  block  that,  if  it  were  the 
roof  of  a  house,  would  say  to  the  rain- 
drops, "  I  will  help  you  to  run  down  the 
quickest  way.  All  that  fall  on  this  side 
run  down  this  way,  and  all  that  fall  on 
that  side  run  down  that  waj'." 

They  placed  a  triangular  prism  on  the 
table  with  its  largest  face  down.  "  Now 
take  another  triangular  prism,  and  make 


a  roof  that  helps  the  rain  to  run  off" 
quickly,  but  not  quite  so  quickly  as  this, 
because  all  the  little  raindrops  have  to 
run  the  same  way."  They  placed  the 
prism  with  its  largest  face  for  the  roof. 
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' '  Build  a  house  with  a  roof  that  would 
help  the  rain  to  run  off  most  quickly. 
We  will  build  it  two  cubes  wide,  three 
long  and  two  high.  Then  you  may 
make  the  roof  the  way  you  think  best." 
They  experimented  till  they  obtained  a 
result  something  like  Fig.  i.  With  the 
rest  of  the  blocks  they  built  in  the  same 
way  other  houses  and  roofs. 

A  story  was  told  of  the  raindrops  mak- 
ing a  stream,  how  ever  so  many  rain- 
drops left  their  cloud  home  and  came 
down  on  a  hillside.  They  all  ran  a  race 
to  see  which  could  get  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  first.  When  they  all  got  down,  they 
took  hold  of  hands  and  ran  along  to- 
gether over  stones  and  sand  and  pebbles, 
singing  and  skipping  along  merrily 
wherever  they  went.  Then  we  had  a 
picture  of  a  small,  winding  stream  com- 
ing down  a  valley.  It  was  made  with 
lentils,  one  raindrop  coming  after  the 
other  till  it  went  all   around  the  table. 


With  half  rings  we  made  the  same  form, 
contrasting  the  two,  the  first  giving  the 
formation  of  the  stream  and  the  other 
the  effect  after  it  is  formed.  With  paint 
and  brush  the  children  make  dots  for  the 
raindrops  forming  the  stream,  and  then 
the  continuous  curving  line  for  the  stream 
after  it  is  formed.  Fig.  2. 

' '  When  it  rains,  have  you  ever  seen  the 


raindrops  hurry  along  the  pavement  as 
fast  as  ever  they  can  go  toward  the  gut- 
ter? "  "I  watched  them  the  other  day 
and  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  down  to  the  gutter,"  was  Un- 
dine's reply.  "Yes,  but  sometimes, 
although  they  seem  to  be  in  such  a  hurry 
I  have  seen  ever  so  many  little  raindrops 
stop  in  the  same  place  and  get  up  close 
together.  I  have  even  seen  them  there 
after  the  rain  was  over,  and  the  sun- 
beams had  come  out  again.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean  ?  Hold  your  hands 
out  flat  and  I  will  pour  some  raindrops 
on  them, ' '  which  was  done.  ' '  Will  it 
stay  on  your  hands  very  long  ?  "  "  No, 
it  runs  right  off. "  "  Now  hold  your 
hands  so  you  could  keep  a  little  water  in 
them  Everybody  show  me."  Each 
made  a  hollow  in  the  palm  of  one  hand, 
and  we  tried  the  experiment.  "Now 
let  your  arm  and  hand  be  a  pavement, 
and  the  fingers  of  your  other  hand  the 
raindrops  running  along  it.  Show  me 
what  they  will  do  when  they  come  down 
to  your  hands."  The  fingers  stopped 
when  they  reached  the  palms  of  the 
hands.  "Yes,  the  raindrops  stop  and 
rest  when  they  get  to  a  low  place,  or  a 
hole  in  the  pavement.  If  it  is  a  small 
hole,  only  a  few  raindrops  stop.  If  it 
is  large,  how  will  it  be?"  "Ever  so 
many  raindrops  will  stop  and  rest." 
"  Yes,  and  then  we  will  have  a  big  pud- 
dle in  the  pavement.  Once,  out  in  the 
country,  there  was  a  little  stream  hurry- 
ing down  a  hill  until  it  came  to  a  large 
hollow  in  the  ground,  just  like  the  hol- 
low^ in  our  hands,  except  it  was  very 
large.  When  the  raindrops  in  the 
stream  found  it,  the}''  said,  '  O,  what  a 
nice  bed  !  Let  us  all  stop  and  take  a 
good  rest.'  Ever  so  many  more  kept 
coming  down  and  getting  in  this  big  bed 
till  it  was  full,  and  it  looked  like  a  great 
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many  big  puddles  all  together.  The 
farmer's  little  boj^  was  walking  out  one 
day  with  his  father,  and  when  he  saw 
this  big  bed  full  of  raindrops,  he  said, 
'  O,  papa,  see  what  a  beautiful  pond 
this  is  !  '  " 

At  the  sand  table  the  youngest   chil- 
dren made  hollows  and  called  them  the 


beds  for  the  raindrops  to  rest  in,  and 
also  hills  where  the  rain  falls  and  then 
runs  down  very  fast  to  make  a  stream. 
The  large  hollows  were  ponds  and  the 
little  ones  puddles. 

The  older  children  did  something  of 
the  same  work  in  clay,  which  was  kept 
to  show  to  all  the  next  day.  Water  was 
poured  on  it  slowly  to  see  what  it 
would  do. 

At  the  tables  the  formation  of  rivers 
from  many  streams  joining  together,  was 
represented  with  seed  lentils.  Where- 
ever  another  stream  joined  it,  became 
broader  by  the  added  lentils.     Fig.  3. 

One  rainy  day  we  all  went  to  the 
windows  to  look  at  a  low  roof  next  door, 
which  has  a  gutter  and  a  pipe  leading  to 
a  cistern.  Through  simple  questioning 
and  conversation,  the  children  were  led 
to  see  that  the  gutter  is  made  to  collect 
all  the  water  and  conduct  it  to  one  place 
— the  pipe.     In  some  cases,  it  is  only  to 


keep  the  water  from  running  down  the 
wall,  or  from  dripping  on  the  passers. 
The  children  were  led  to  tell  that  it  does 
more  ;  the  gutter  sends  the  raindrops  to 
the  pipe  which  leads  them  into  the  cis- 
tern, so  that  the  water  may  be  used. 
Some  told  us  how  their  mothers  set  tubs 
and  buckets  under  the  spout  to  catch  the 
raindrops  when  they  have  no  cistern. 
Roofs  were  again  made  with  the  Fifth 
Gift,  and  the  pipe  of  the  c^'linders  of  the 
Second  Gift  beads. 

Another  day,  we  went  out  to  look  at 
the  street  gutter.  The  children  saw  how 
the  rain  runs  off  into  the  gutter,  both 
from  the  pavement  and  the  part  of  the 
street  where  the  horses  go.  Their  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  slope  down 
from  the  latter  part  to  the  gutter.  They 
saw  this  is  to  help  the  rain  to  run  off 
faster  into  it.  With  the  Fifth  Gift  a 
gutter  was  made.  By  dictation  they 
placed  together  three  rows  of  cubes,  five 


cubes  long,  five  cubes  were  placed  on  top 
of  the  left  hand  row.  This  was  the  curb- 
stone. For  the  slant,  the  triangular 
prisms  were  used.  Each  experimented 
for  himself  in  constructing  the  side  which 
helps  the  raindrops  to  hurry  off  the 
street  into  the  gutters.  After  all  were 
through,  we  decided  which  had  the  best 
way  and  all  who  wished  made  theirs  the 
same.     Fig.  4. 
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As  was  evinced  in  many  things  the 
children  said  and  did,  we  found  they 
were  everywhere  observing  water  in  mo- 
tion. They  told  of  what  they  saw,  either 
during  a  rain  or  on  the  street  as  the}^ 
came  to  Kindergarten,  and  called  it  "a 
raindrop  story."  In  some  cases  they 
used  slate  and  pencil  instead  of  lips.  In 
this  there  was  developed  a  great  deal  of 
originalit}^ 

The  morning  after  a  rain,  slates  were 
passed  round,  and  each  child  with  his 
pencil  told  a   stor}^  of  what  he  had  seen 


the  rain  fall  on,  or  what  he  knew  it  did 
fall  on.  As  there  is  so  much  in  this 
thought  that  could  be  expressed  through 
simple  lines,  the  children  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  drawing.  Their  pictures  were 
shown  and  discussed.  Those  who  were 
timid  in  drawing  were  given  an  encour- 
aging and  sympathetic  word  or  look, 
earnest  effort  always  deserving  and  re- 
ceiving praise,  whether  successful  or  not. 
"  Does  any  one  know  what  becomes  of 
all  the  rain  in  the  streets  and  gut- 
ters ?  Where  does  it  go  ?  "  John  said, 
"  Why  I  saw  it  running  down  into  a  hole 
at   the  corner."     Quite  a  number  of  the 


others  had  noticed  the  same  thing. 
"What  becomes  of  all  that  water?" 
Harry  thought  it  went  into  a  big  hole. 
"  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  soon  be 
full  ?  "  Alma  said,  "  No  ;  because  there 
are  pipes  under  the  street  that  the  water 
runs  through  till  it  gets  to  the  river." 
Some  of  the  boj^s  remembered  seeing  the 
workmen  making  the  sewer. 

On  the  circle  a  number  of  children 
came  close  together  to  form  a  cloud.  On 
one  side  they  represented  the  wind  blow- 
ing the  clouds  up,  accompanied  by  suita- 
ble music.  The  cloud 
moved  slowly  to  the  center 
of  the  ring.  The  music 
changed,  suggesting  the 
pattering  of  the  rain,  and 
the  children  forming  the 
cloud  held  their  hands  for 
the  raindrops  and  moved 
them  down  to  the  floor;  up, 
then  down  again,  thej^ 
went,  making  the  sound  of 
the  rain  as  thej^  dropped. 
The  music  grew  slower  and 
slower  till  finally  it  ceased 
and  the  rain  was  over, 
and  all  was  sunshine  once 
more. 
To  this  play  we  added  something  al- 
most daily — usually  at  the  children's 
suggestion.  Different  ones  showed  us 
how  to  carry  it  out  and  we  selected  the 
best  way,  sometimes  assisting  them  to  a 
truer  expression  of  the  idea.  This  as- 
sistance was  frequently  given  only 
through  music.  One  day  the  flowers 
were  added — and  the  rain  came  down  on 
them,  then  the  trees,  grass,  etc.,  and 
finally  a  house  with  a  pointed  roof  was 
represented. 

The  cloud  play  was  given  again  to 
form  a  stream.  After  the  rain  had  fallen, 
the  pianist  played  a  rapid  rippling  move- 
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ment  for  the  raindrops  racing  down  the 
hill. 

For  this  the  children  ran  lightly  across 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ring,  then  as 
the  music  grew  slower  and  more  rhyth- 
mical, they  arranged  themselves  one  be- 
hind the  other  to  make  the  stream.  The 
first  child  led  them  all  around  the  room  in 
a  winding  path.  To  represent  the  rhythm 
of  the  water,  they  moved  their  arms  from 
side  to  side  in  time  to  the  music.  When 
they  wished  to  show  that  the  stream  was 
running  down  a  very  steep  place,  the 
music    grew    quite    rapid    and   they  in- 


creased their  speed  accordingly.  When 
the  music  was  slower,  we  knew  the 
stream  was  running  through  a  quiet  little 
valley  ;  at  last  they  all  came  up  close  to- 
gether and  made  a  pond  where  the  rain- 
drops rest. 

At  the  children's  request,  we  had  one 
stream  join  another  to  make  a  river. 
After  they  had  joined,  they  moved  on 
two  or  three  abreast,  making  a  beautiful 
wide,  river. 

Patty  S.  Hill, 
Mary  D.  Hill. 

Louisville^  Ky. 


STUDIES    FROM    FROEBEL. 


in. 


Although  the  Kindergarten  can  no 
longer  be  called  an  experiment,  having 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people  of  intelli- 
gence proved  its  raiso7i  d"  etre,  yet  one  is 
still  called  upon  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning the  system,  which  lie  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

From  letters  received  within  a  year,  I 
have  taken  a  few  questions  which  I  shall 
try  to  answer  in  as  practical  a  way  as 
possible — even  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  may  have  been  said  before  in  this 
series  of  papers. 

1 .  "  What  do  you  consider  the  essential 
diflference  in  Froebel's  idea,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  or 
Horace  Mann  ?  Why  should  the  Froe- 
bel  system  rather  than  that  of  any  other 
educational  reformer,  be  honored  with 
the  name  of  the  '  New  Education?'  " 

2.  "  Do  you,  as  a  Mother,  really  think 
it  well  for  a  child  of  three  or  four  years 
of  age  who  has  wise  and  good  care  at 
home,  to  be  sent  to  a  Kindergarten?" 

3.  "How  do  you  expect  the  Kindergar- 


the  child  ?  (I  am  a  first  grade  teacher 
in  a  public  school,  and  should  like  to 
know  just  what  I  ought  to  expect  of 
these  little  folks,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  had  special  advantages  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten.) Do  you  reall}^  believe  it 
possible  for  this  system,  so  essentialh- 
foreign  in  its  birth  and  workings,  to 
come  into  line  with  our  school  work  of 
to-da}^  ?" 

4.  "What  results  can  you  show  as  to 
character  growth,  in  a  child  who  has 
graduated  from  the  Kindergarten  ?" 

5.  "  Can  I  learn  the  system  from  books, 
or  from  a  course  of  study  in  a  summer 
school — say  in  four  or  six  weeks  ?" 

These  questions  do  not  begin  to  com- 
prise the  ordinary  catechism  put  to  the 
Kindergartner  by  earnest  mothers  and 
teachers,  but  we  have  enough  to  begin 
upon.  First:  The  Kindergarten  is  only 
the  Alpha  of  the"  New  Education." 
The  new  thought,  or  rather  the  new  ap- 
plication of  vital  principles  begins  with 
birth,  and  ends — where  ?  I  do  not  know  ; 
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eration  ends,  in  soul,  mind,  or  body,  and 
we  can  then  define  the  limits  of  this  new 
life  in  education.  The  reformers  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned,  together 
with  a  host  of  others  not  yet  canonized 
save  by  a  few,  have  all  one  and  the  same 
end,  viz.,  that  of  helping  the  individual 
at  each  stage  of  his  growth  to  make  the 
most  of  himself.  Froebel  differs  from 
any  teacher  who  lived  l5efore  him,  in 
that  he  claimed  that  the  thought  and 
action  of  the  man,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is 
largely  determined  by  the  trend  given  to 
the  child's  first  impulses  at  its  germinal 
point,  before  the  little  one  can  either 
think  clearly  or  act  determinately.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  the  master  ex- 
horts and  entreats  parents  to  guard  well 
the  first  seeing,  the  first  hearing,  the  first 
doing,  of  the  baby, — placing  about  these 
beginnings  of  conscious  activity,  the 
wisest  and  most  loving  care. 

Seco7id.  Yes,  it  is  good  for  a  child  to 
leave  his  home  for  a  Kindergarten,  for  a 
little  time  every  day.  The  family  circle 
with  all  its  sacredness  is  not  wholly  the 
orbis  pidns  of  the  world  into  which  the 
child  is  also  born.  It  is  good  to  begin 
early  the  art  of  living  wisely  and  happily 
with  one's  fellows. 

It  takes  '  'all  sorts  of  things 

And  all  sorts  of  weather 

To  make  up  a  sphere  and  a  year." 

And  the  child  can  learn  this  lesson 
better  in  the  Kindergarten,  than  under 
the  mother's  wing  alone.  The  very  fact 
of  separation  for  a  few  hours,  brings  new 
joy  to  the  subsequent  reunion.  The 
heart-to-heart  sympathy  is  all  the  more 
prized  because  of  its  temporar}^  loss. 
Add  to  this  also  the  fact,  that  all  mothers 
do  not  know  how  to  turn  their  natural 
intuitive  instinct  into  a  practical,  guid- 
ing insight,  which  is  able  to  furnish  nu- 


triment and  garments  for  the  growing 
soul  and  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body. 
Then,  too,  in  the  present  condition  of 
many  a  home,  there  is  not  the  time  to 
give  to  each  child  that  which  this  all- 
sided  life  needs,  and  so  much  has  to  be 
left  to  the  ignorant,  weak-willed  nurse 
who  fosters  an  evil,  just  when  pruning  is 
necessary,  and  so  little  by  little  the 
"celestial  light"  is  dimmed,  and  before 
we  realize  it  the  golden  time  has  gone,  or 

"  *     *     *     it  dies  away. 
And  fades  into  the  light  of  common  day. ' ' 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  this  gospel  of 
Froebel' s,  with  its  contrasts  and  its  me- 
diations !  At  times  the  mother  laughs 
with  joy  at  the  simplicity  of  the  play 
with  her  child,  as  Froebel  has  outlined 
it.  "  Why,"  she  cries,  "  I  have  always 
played  with  my  children  after  this  fash- 
ion. I  need  no  apostle  of  education  to 
teach  me  these  truths.  '  He  who  runs, 
may  read.'  " 

And  yet  again,  one  feels  that  the  phi- 
losophy which  underlies  the  right  living 
with  our  children,  is  past  finding  out, 
and  life  is  too  short  for  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  profoundest  truth  ever 
uttered! 

The  Third  and  Fonrth  questions  can 
be  answered  best  by  considering  them 
as  one.  The  effect  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten on  the  school  life  of  the  child  is  to 
be  considered  in  three  waj^s,  viz. : 

Does  the  child  come  to  the  school 
ready  to  see,  not  onh^  with  his  outer  eyes, 
but  is  his  inner  vision  prepared  by  means 
of  sense  perceptions  to  distinguish  and 
enjoy  the  truths  opened  out  before  it  ?  Is 
he  ready  to  hear,  and  to  obey  the  voice 
which  proclaims  that  which  is  and  that 
which  shallhQ  (the  law  and  the  prophets)? 

Yes,  certainl}-  the  Kindergarten  should 
give  this  impetus  to  the  child's  life  in 
school,  if  the  Kindergartner  and  primary 
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teacher  work  according  to  the  same  de- 
veloping laws.  From  the  Boston  Report 
on  Kindergartens  (submitted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1887)  we  take 
the  following  paragraph,  which  illus- 
trates this  necessity  : 

"  I  have  taught  here  twenty-five  years 
with  great  pleasure,  until  within  a  few 
years.      I  heard  a  criticism  of  m}^  school, 

which  was  this  :      '  Miss  's  school 

does  not  seem  at  all  like  a  school,  it  ap- 
pears exactly^  like  a  home.  Now,  you 
have  better  order  than  she  does. '  Know- 
ing what  this  meant,  I  changed  my  ways 
not  to  suit  myself  surely,  but  those  in 
authority.  So,  for  this  reason  only,  I 
object  to  children  coming  from  Kinder- 
garten schools,  because  they  are  so  much 
at  home,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  bring 
them  to  the  order  expected  in  the  public 
schools.  If  I  had  a  child  to  send  to 
school  I  should  want  it,  b)^  all  means,  to 
go  to  a  Kindergarten,  but  not  to  my 
school  afterwards.  Life  is  a  burden  to 
the  children  when,  before  their  school,  it 
has  been  a  joy  and  a  delight.  Scholars 
from  a  Kindergarten  are  active,  bright, 
intelligent,  and  have  been  taught  many 
nice  little  ways,  so  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  carry  on  what  has  been  so  favorably 
begun.  I  think  it  cruel  to  send  a  child 
to  a  Kindergarten,  and  then  send  it  to  a 
school  where  the  teacher  is  obliged  to 
be  a  martinet,  and  where  there  are  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  pupils." 

How  can  the  Kindergarten  child 
adapt  himself  to  the  conventionality  of 
the  schoolroom  ? 

In  considering  the  life  of  man,  Froe- 
bel  used  as  its  best  analogue  in  nature, 
the  budding,  fruitful  tree.  This  he  said 
was  a  good  correspondent  of  the  devel- 
oping human  life. 

Let  us  look  for  ourselves  and  see. 
What  does  the  wise  nurserv  man  to  the 


birch,  maple,  or  elm,  that  is  to  be  trans- 
planted ?  A  3-ear  before  the  change  is 
made,  he  digs  about  the  tree  some  dis- 
tance from  its  center,  and  cuts  the  large 
roots.  This  causes  new  and  shorter  ones 
to  be  thrown  out  that  are  less  likely  to  be 
injured.  Then  carefully,  at  the  proper 
season,  the  tree  is  moved,  often  with 
large  clods  of  its  native  soil  still  cling- 
ing to  the  roofe.  The  new  ground  has 
been  prepared,  sand  or  cla}'  removed  or 
added  as  may  be  needed — for  the  proper 
soil  is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
tree  as  water  or  sunlight.  Often  for  a 
whole  season  one  scarceh'  knows  v.diether 
it  will  live  or  die,  but  patient  waiting 
and  watchful  care  bring  the  reward,  and 
in  due  time  the  welcome  shade  or  lus- 
cious fruit  is  ours. 

Is  it  extravagant  to  demand  less  than 
this  in  the  transplanting  from  the  child- 
garden  ?  Eittle  by  little  the  child's 
guidance  passes  from  the  realm  of  the 
affections  to  that  of  the  understanding. 
That  which  is  concrete,  gives  place  to 
that  which  is  more  abstract,  yet,  if  duly 
foreshadowed,  is  none  the  less  real  to  the 
child,  though  now  seen  with  the  inner 
ej^e. 

Through  principles  acted  upon  habits 
have  been  established,  which  may  domi- 
nate the  whole  after  life.  These  princi- 
ples in  the  schoolroom  are  the  very  same 
which  guided  the  Kindergartner,  which 
must  guide  the  man  himself  when  reason 
shall  have  asserted  itself. 

Where  then  lies  the  diflSculty  when 
we  hear  an  earnest  teacher  say  "  I  do 
not  want  a  child  who  has  been  to  Kinder- 
garten ?  "  It  is  one  of  two  things; 
either  the  Kindergartner  has  not  used 
Froebel's  principles,  or  the  school-teacher 
does  not  know  how  to  continue  to  use 
them — even  under  another  name.  "  Re- 
sults" of  good  Kindergarten  training  do 
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not  always  appear  immediately, — the 
faults  of  poor  training,  however,  soon 
make  themselves  felt. 

To  the  Kindergartner  therefore  I 
would  say  :  You  are  unkind  to  let  the 
child  go  from  you  without  preparing  him 
for  this  transition  ;  and  to  the  first  grade 
teacher  the  word  is  :  Look,  before  you 
condemn  the  Kindergarten,  at  the  child's 
aptitude  for  seeing  and  doing.  Give 
him  time  to  assimilate  the  newer  and 
stronger  food  that  should  exactly  meet  his 
growing  needs.  Do  not  take  rudely  from 
him  the  living  symbolism  that  nature 
has  so.  freely  offered,  and  expect  him  to 
be  content  with  forms  in  which  he  has 
not  yet  learned  to  know  life.  Would  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  primary  room 
might  be  arranged  by  intelligent  women, 
who  know  better  than  do  most  Boards  of 
Education  what  little  children  need  ! 
Would  that  there  were  more  color,  more 
form,  more  birds,  beasts,  fish  (or  at  least 
pictures  of  them),  with  which  and  for 
which  the  child  could  express  his  love 
and  thought. 

Fifth.  It  goes  almost  without  saying, 
that  a  system  which  claims  to  be  based  on 
known  laws  of  human  development, 
must  needs  be  studied  with  ti7ne,  pa- 
tience, and  loving  earnestness.  It  is  the 
teacher  of  long  experience  who  can  get 
most  out  of  a  short  course  of  study  in 
any  science.  The  theory  of  the  Kinder- 
garten is  so  varied  in  its  application  that 
it  seems  almost  lifeless  when  studied 
without  a  living  teacher  and  living 
children  :  People  sometimes  imagine 
that  little  time  and  few  brains  are  needed 
to  "teach  babies."  One  of  our  largest 
daily  papers  when  asked  for  information 
as  to  training  schools  for  Kindergartners 
added  parenthetically:  "The  Kinder- 
garten teaches  a  child  to  play.  Can  a 
duck    swim  ?     Is     it  not   as   absurd    to 


attempt  to  teach  one  as  the  other?" 
Mr.  Ruskin  defines  play  as  "an  exer- 
tion of  body  or  mind  to  please  ourselves, 
and  with  no  determined  end. ' '  Ask  those 
who  have  studied  this  matter  long  and 
faithfully  (and  surely  they  should  be 
the  persons  to  know  most  about  it),  if 
this  is  Froebel's  play  ? 

Everyone  will  say  ' '  No  !  A  thou- 
sand times  no  !  "  This  play  is  rather  a 
doing  of  the  thing  with  a  most  deter- 
mined end  in  view — doing  it  too,  because 
it  needs  to  be  done.  The  latter  is  Rus- 
kin's  definition  of  zvork.  People  who 
enter  the  Kindergarten  in  the  spirit 
above  named — without  earnestness — are 
sure  to  come  to  grief,  and  find  them- 
selves not  unlike  the  idle  Ichneumon 

' '  Who  thought  he  would  learn  to  play 
Schumann, 

But  found  to  his  pains. 

It  took  talent  and  brains, 

And  neither  possessed  this  Ichneu- 
mon." 

Neither  the  pages  of  art  nor  of  science 
record  that  downfall,  but  the  story  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  gives  a  clue 
to  the  outcome. 

From  the  Superintendent  of  schools 
in  Boston,  in  the  report  before  referred 
to,  we  have  this  evidence  : 

"  On  the  intellectual  side,  the  effects  of 
Kindergarten  training  are  shown  in 
highly  quickened  powers  of  observation  ; 
in  the  possession  of  clear  ideas,  derived 
chiefly  from  systematically  guided  obser- 
vation ;  iu  the  power  to  express  these 
ideas  well  in  conversation  ;  in  the  great 
readiness  with  which  the  art  of  reading  is 
learned  ;  in  the  very  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  numbers  and  their  relations 
objectively  acquired  ;  in  some  knowledge 
of  forms  and  colors  ;  in  a  considerable 
development  and  discipline  of  the  active 
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powers,  as  displayed  in  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  manual  arts  of  draw- 
ing, writing,  and  slate-work  are  acquired. 
All  this  is  not  only  g.  preparation  for  the 
intellectual  training,  usually  regarded  as 
the  peculiar  function  of  the  schools,  but 
a  very  substantial  advancement  in  that 
training. 

' '  On  the  moral  side,  the  effects  of 
good  Kindergarten  training  are  traceable 
in  the  first  manifestations  of  a  sense  of 
justice,  one  child  learning  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  other  children  as  limita- 
tions on  his  own  rights  ;  in  habitual  acts 
of  kindness  and  generosit}',  evincing  a 
disposition  to  yield  to  others  what  may 
gratify  them  but  can  not  be  demanded  by 
them  as  a  matter  of  right  ;  in  polite 
manners  ;  in  truthfulness,  its  opposite 
never  being  fostered  bj^  harsh  discipline. 

"As  to  discipline, — the  chief  point  on 


which  opinions  differ, — the  evidence 
proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  discipline  in 
some  primary  schools  is  not  in  harmonj' 
with  that  of  the  discipline  in  some  Kin- 
dergartens. There  are  sometimes  Kin- 
dergartens in  which  unguided  activitj'— 
mere  play — comes  too  near  being  the 
rule  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  pri- 
mary schools  in  which  repressed  activity 
—unoccupied  quietude — would  seem  to 
be  the  principal  aim.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  best  Kindergarten  disci- 
pline and  the  best  primarj^  school  disci- 
pline are  alike  in  spirit  and  effect ;  and 
that,  with  improvement  on  both  .sides, 
the  difficulties  arising  from  inferior  disci- 
pline will  pass  away.  Such  improve- 
ment would  be  strongly  promoted  by  the 
more  intimate  association  of  primary 
school  and  Kindergarten  now  proposed." 
Alice  H.  Putnam. 


THE    LAW    OF    UNITY. 


What  is  the  Law  of  Unity  ?  Why  do 
we  call  it  Froebel's  law  ?  How  is  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  education  of  children  ? 

We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Creator. 
His  existence  is  revealed  to  us  by  our 
perception  of  the  created  world.  That 
this  world  is  cosmic,  and  not  chaotic, 
shows  that  it  is  a  world  governed  by  law, 
for  order  can  exist  onl}^  where  law  rules. 

We  can  discover  this  law  only  b}^  ob- 
servation of  its  effects,  and  when  similar 
effects  are  found  to  exist'  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  our  material  world,  we 
may  justly  ascribe  these  to  the  same  law, 
and  infer  that  this  law  must  have  an 
equal  influence  upon  the  spiritual  world. 
In  the  mineral  kingdom  we  find  that 
bodies  exert  an  attractive  force  upon  each 
other  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the 
body.  This  force,  gravitation,  exists 
throughout  the  universe,  maintaining  in 


equilibrium,  the  various  systems  thereof. 
Optics  and  electricit}'  show  us  the  exist- 
ence of  a  qualit}^  which  we,  call  polaritj', 
possessed  by  bodies  undAv'  certain  condi- 
tions, which  qualit}^  exhibits  contrasted 
powers  in  opposite  parts  or  directions,  as 
the  positive  and  negative  currents  in  a 
magnet.  In  both  these  instances  we  see 
opposites,  or  contrasted  states,  connected 
by  mutual  attraction,  or  by  the  actual 
material  bod}^  which  contains  those  op- 
posites. 

We  .see  similar  examples  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal  worlds.  The  plant  and 
animal  live  by  taking  in  and  giving  out, 
opposing  actions  which  find  their  connec- 
tion and  equilibrium  in  the  life  of  the 
plant  or  animal.  The  structures  of  both 
show  weak  and  strong  parts,  connected 
by  parts  having  varying  degrees  of 
strength.     The  veiy   dependence   of  the 
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vegetable  upon  the  mineral,  the  animal 
upon  the  vegetable,  for  life,  connects  their 
contrasting  forms  in  a  whole,  each  part 
of  which  is  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole. 

We  could  carry  these  observations  into 
every  department  of  nature  which  affects 
human  life  and  find  the  same  conditions 
existing, — heat  and  cold,  light  and  dark- 
ness, motion  and  rest,  loudness  and  soft- 
ness, —  everywhere  contrasts  and  the 
varying  degrees  between  them  which 
make  absolute  contrasts  impossible  ;  and 
everywhere  contrasts  coming  into  con- 
nection or  harmony  in  such  a  way  as  to 
contribute  to  the  order  of  life. 
,  In  the  intellectual  world  we  see  the 
taking  in  and  giving  out  of  ideas  which 
make  thought  possible.  In  the  moral 
world,  the  contrast  of  good  and  evil, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  moral 
responsibility  or  true  moral  living.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  contrasts  must  exist  to 
work  out  harmony  ;  that  as  there  is  one 
God,  there  must  be  one  Will,  controlling 
and  bringing  into  unit}'  with  itself  all 
the  variety  df  the  universe  ;  that  each 
atom  in  that  universe  is   in   unity  with 


every  other  atom  in  that  they  all  feel  the 
influence  and  must  obey  the  power  of 
the  same  Will. 

The  Law  of  Balance,  or  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  opposites,  as  Froebel  calls  it, 
was  recognized  before  his  time  ;  but  it  is 
his  in  that  he  has  applied  it  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  being.  In 
Froebel' s  own  life  he  felt  the  lack  of  unity 
in  what  was  taught  him.  He  sought 
and  found  what  his  soul  craved.  This 
law,  knowledge  of  which  made  life  com- 
prehensible, became  the  foundation  of 
his  method  of  education.  He  gives 
nothing  to  the  child  that  is  not  connected 
with  what  has  gone  before.  Contrasts 
are  presented  in  order  that  the  infant 
mind  may  grasp  the  idea  of  comparison 
by  which  the  senses  are  cultivated  and 
thought  is  awakened.  L,ove  is  the  atmos- 
phere, that  ideal  love  which  is  harmony 
of  heart  and  mind  ;  and  guided  by  love, 
the  child  is  led  b}'  a  chain  of  contrasts 
and  connections  to  the  Author  of  all  this 
variety,  that  in  unity  with  himself,  the 
world,  and  finallj'  in  unity  with  God,  he 
vas.y  find  the  glory  and  crown  of  life. 
E.  H.  Dakin. 


RUDRA'S    WISH. 


In  a  village  that  was  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  tall  mountain  there  once  lived  a  little 
boy  whose  name  was  Rudra.  He  was  so 
lame  that  he  could  not  run  about  with 
other  children,  but  could  only  watch 
them  as  they  climbed  trees,  scampered 
over  meadows,  or  played  among  the 
rocks  on  the  mountain  side.  He  heard 
them  laugh  and  shout  all  day,  for  they 
were  as  busy  as  those  wise  little  bees 
that  know  how  to  take  honey  out  of 
flowers  and  store  it  carefully  away  in 
their  houses  ;  and  because  the}'  were  so 
busy  they  were  happy. 


But  Rudra  was  not  happy.  He  grew 
tired  of  sitting  in  his  little  chair,  and 
even  of  lying  under  the  great  trees  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  sk}-  to  watch  the 
clouds  go  by.  Often  he  would  sigh  and 
say  :  "I  wish  that  I  could  run.  Things 
are  so  happy  that  can  go  where  they 
please.  I  wish  that  I  could  run."  So 
he  spent  the  days  watching  and  wishing. 

One  afternoon  as  he  laj-  on  the  sweet 
grass  he  saw  a  soft  white  cloud  moving 
far  above  him. 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  on  that  cloud,"  he 
thought. 
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"  You  can  be,"  said  a  voice,  so  softly 
that  Rudra  wondered  where  it  came  from. 
He  looked  around  but  saw  nobody. 
Then  he  asked  "  Who  was  it  that  spoke 
to  me  ? ' ' 

"It  was  I,"  answered  the  same  low 
voice.  I  am  a  fairy  whom  you  can  not 
see  an)'  more  than  j^ou  can  see  the  air, 
but  I  am  here.  My  dress  is  lighter  than 
a  soap-bubble,  but  children's  eyes  are  not 
made  to  see  things  so  fine  as  fairies,  or 
their  gowns,  so  I  can't  show  it  to  you." 

"That  is  too  bad,"  said  Rudra  ;  but  I 
know  that  j'ou  are  here,  because  I  can 
hear  you  speak,  though  I  can  not  see  you. 
Will  )'ou  tell  me,  please,  what  is  3'our 
name?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  am  called  Thought. 
You  would  never  imagine  how  many 
wonderful  things  I  can  do  to  help  you, 
but  as  you  are  good  and  do  not  worry 
3^our  mother  by  crying  and  fretting,  I 
am  going  to  take  you  on  a  beautiful  ride 
to-day  ;  another  time  I  will  show  you 
something  different.  Now  I  can't  take 
all  of  you  up  to  that  cloud,  but  your 
wishing  part  can  go.  Just  stop  thinking 
about  your  lamelegs,  because  that  makes 
you  heav}^  and  think  only  of  the  cloud. 
In  a  moment  you  will  be  there. ' ' 


So  Rudra  stopped  thinking  of  his  legs 
or  of  the  ground  on  which  he  lay.  He 
thought  of  the  cloud  as  the  kind  fairy 
told  him  to  do,  looking  at  it  with  a  new 
hope  in  his  heart.  Soon  he  felt  himself 
lying  on  its  soft  bank  that  carried  him 
along  faster  than  a  horse  can  run.  He 
looked  down  on  the  mountain  and 
laughed  to  see  how  much  higher  he  had 
climbed  than  the  children  he  had  thought 
so  strong.  He  could  look  into  birds' 
nests  in  the  tallest  trees  and  watch  the 
flight  of  an  eagle  over  the  mountain. 
He  could  even  see  far  away  where  a  river 
rippled  over  its  pebbles  to  hurr)'-  on  to 
the  sea. 

Rudra  was  now  so  happy  that  he  for- 
got all  about  his  troubles.  He  shouted 
as  gaily  as  any  boy  in  the  village  and 
tried  to  spring  up.  But  this  he  could  not 
do.    He  fell  back  and  looked  around  him. 

Wasn't  it  strange?  but  there  he  was 
on  the  ground  again.  He  had  come  back 
so  swiftly  that  he  did  not  even  know  he 
was  coming.  At  first  he  felt  very  much 
disappointed,  for  he  had  not  been  away 
half  as  long  as  he  wished,  but  he  was 
comforted  by  the  fairy,  who  said  as  she 
left  him,  "  I  will  often  come  again." 

Mercie  M.  Thirds. 


FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


While  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  teachers  of  larger  children  to 
adopt  Kindergarten  methods  in  their 
work,  my  limited  experience  has  shown 
that  this  tendenc)^  is  more  largely  in 
favor  of  the  material  part,  rather  than  of 
the  more  beautiful  spiritual  and  moral 
side. 

Geography  is  being  taught  with  the 
aid  of  sand  and  clay  ;  number  by  means 
of  objects  ;  text-books  are  falling  into  dis- 
use, and,  in  innumerable  ways,  teaching 


is  losing  its  mechanical  character.  While 
all  this  is  most  beneficial  to  the  child 
mind,  that  very  attractive  side  of  Kin- 
dergarten teaching — namel}^  the  effort 
to  inspire  morality — should  not  be  left 
entirel)'  to  the  Kindergartner,  but  should 
go  side  by  side  with  the  other  work. 

For  example,  a  Kindergartner  told  me 
that  one  day  while  teaching  the  drawing 
of  some  shaded  object  a  little  boy  said, 
"Johnnie's  work  is  wrong." 

"  Try  his  seat,"  she  said,  and  when  he 
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saw  the  object  with  a  different  light  on  it, 
he  said,  "Why,  he  don't  see  the  same 
as  me."  And  from  that  little  incident 
she  drew  the  lesson  of  putting  yourself 
in  others'  places. 

As  a  general  thing,  a  teacher  would 
be  content  to  know  that  the  child  realized 
the  different  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
ignoring  his  personal  relation  to  his  com- 
panion. 

I  determined  to  try  such  a  lesson  with 
my  pupils, — little  girls  from  twelve  to 
fourteen.  The  subject  selected  was 
"  Color."  After  a  talk  on  the  subject 
of  light  and  its  composition,  the  spec- 
trun,  the  sun,  rate  of  travel  of  light, 
etc.,  it  was  suggested  that  various  chil- 
dren bring  next  day,  objects  possessing 
color.  They  selected  fruit  as  the  thing 
they  desired  to  bring,  and  next  morning 
a  pile  lay  on  the  tables. 

Instead  of  the  regular  drawing  lesson, 
fruit  was  drawn.  The  more  advanced 
pupils  drew  a  group — the  less  skillful  a 
single    orange,  apple,  banana,  or  lemon. 

These  were  then  colored  with  water 
colors,  or  crayons,  to  resemble  as  much 
as  possible  the  natural  object.  Next 
day  the  colored  drawings  were  pasted  on 
a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  on  this  was 
written  all  they  had  learned  about  color, 
light  and  fruit. 

When  all  was  done,  the  question  was 
asked,  of  what  use  was  color  ;  then,  what 
use  was  fruit.  One  was  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  the  other  to  the  taste.  "  Only  to 
your  own  taste?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. "O  no,"  they  replied.  "Is  it 
right  to  keep  all  good  things  for  our- 
selves ?  "  "  O  no,  that  would  be  self- 
ish. Let's  send  some  fruit  to  Mary  C." 
This  Mary  C.  was  a  poor  woman,  the  re- 
cipient of  all  their  outbursts  of  philan- 
thropy. "  But  this  time  instead  of  giv- 
ing to  Mary,  what  do  you  say  to  sending 


some  fruit  to  the  Free  Kindergarten  for  the 
Thursday  lunch  of  the  little  children?  " 

They  had  almost  all  visited  a  Kinder- 
garten, and  this  proposition  gave  them 
the  utmost  joy. 

"  What  will  it  teach  all  of  us  ?  "  was 
the  next  question.  One  answer  was, 
"  To  make  others  happy  ;"  another,  "  To 
be  unselfish."  One  little  girl  raised  her 
hand  and  said,  "I  know  a  quotation 
about  it.  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.'  " 

Thus  the  idea  of  doing  something  for 
other  people  was  developed,  and  bore 
"  fruit,"  actually,  for  on  Thursday  a  pile 
of  apples  and  oranges  and  bananas  were 
brought.  As  two  other  classes  in  the 
school  did  the  same,  there  was  enough 
to  go  round  among  the  little  ones. 

Two  large  boys — ready  for  the  high 
school — carried  it  to  the  Kindergarten, 
some  squares  away.  It  was  their  first 
sight  of  the  little  children,  and  when 
they  returned  they  said  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  place  they  had  ever  been  in. 

After  school  one  of  the  boys  came  to 
the  door.  "Well,  Fred,  what  is  it?" 
"Nothing,"  he  said,  "only  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  those  children  at  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  how  happj'  thc}^  were.  They 
all  clapped  their  hands  when  the  teacher 
told  them  that  they  were  going  to  have 
a  party.  Why,  I  had  one  little  flower, 
and  I  gave  it  to  a  little  girl,  and  they  all 
wanted  it.  I  thought  they  were  going 
to  have  a  row,  but  the  teacher  let  each 
of  'em  smell  it,  and  then  they  were  all 
satisfied.  I'm  so  much  obliged  to  you 
for  sending  me." 

So  this  little  lesson  on  color,  borrowed 
from  the  Kindergarten,  had  helped  these 
children  to  be  generous,  charitable  and 
thoughtful,  besides  teaching  them  draw- 
ing, coloring,  a  little  science,  language 
and  writing.  Eva  A.  Madden. 
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A    TALK    WITH     KINDERGARTNERS. 


Large  as  is  the  room,  where  "  The 
California  Froebel  Society"  meets,  the 
seating  capacity  was  taxed  to  its  utmost 
March  6,  when  a  right  royal  — and 
loyal  —  greeting,  of  several  hundred 
people,  was  extended  to  Mrs.  Kate  D. 
Wiggin,  after  an  absence  of  some  ten 
months'  travel  in  the  East  and  in  Europe. 

After  a  most  interesting  account  of 
Kindergarten  work  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  the  following  were 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  concluding  remarks  : 

And  now,  dear  girls,  I  have  told  you  of 
the  new  department  in  Kindergarten  work 
in  other  cities,  and  the  growth  and  im- 
provement that  is  going  on  everywhere. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  that  our  geo- 
graphical position  permits  us  so  small  a 
share  in  advantages  that  surround  East- 
ern Kindergartners  on  every  side.  I 
confess  that  when  I  read  the  list  of 
special  lecturers  and  teachers  for  some 
of  their  training  schools  and  realize  that 
we  are  3,000  miles  from  such  helpers,  I 
feel  like  exclaiming  with  one  of  old, 
"  Never  was  prophet  afflicted  like  this 
prophet ! ' ' 

Yet  if  we  in  our  work  show  some  of 
the  crudities  of  a  new  western  civiliza- 
tion, it  may  be  that  we  can  show,  too,  the 
vitality,  enthusiasm  and  vigor  that 
belongs  to  youth  ;  and  we  pardon  youth 
a  great  many  little  errors  because  it  is  so 
strong,  so  glad,  so  hopeful,  .so  bright  and 
so  earnest  ! 

The  last  five  years  have  been  years  of 
great  intellectual  activity  to  Kindergart- 
ners generally.  Decided  and  radical 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  use  of 
almost  all  the  play-material  of  Froebel. 
The  Occupations  especially  have  under- 
gone many  transformations  in  response 


to  the  demands  made  upon  us  on  all 
sides.  The  increased  study  of  Froebel's 
Mother-Play  has  affected  the  conduct  of 
the  games  very  perceptibly  for  the  better; 
though,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  phase 
of  Froebel's  idea  which  we  are  still  so 
far  from  realizing,  as  this  very  one 
of  play. 

There  is  apparently  no  end  to  the 
modifications  and  improvements  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  our  work  keep 
pace  with  our  growing  ideal  and  our 
growing  knowledge,  both  of  the  child's 
nature  and  of  the  world's  needs.  Any 
but  a  strong  soul  might  well  be  dismayed 
by  the  demands  which  the  Kindergart- 
ner  of  to-day  is  expected  to  meet.  The 
musicians  require  good  singing,  good 
music,  good  touch  and  fair  technical 
command  of  the  piano.  Literary 
workers  demand  good  stories  and  good 
verses.  The  artists  swoop  down  upon 
us  in  a  body  and  lecture  us  on  color  and 
form  till  we  wonder  at  our  past  sins  in 
this  matter.  Designers  show  us  faults 
in  our  forms  of  symmetry.  The  sculp- 
tors declare  that  many  of  us  are  on  the 
wrong  track  from  their  standpoint,  and 
the  Delsarte  and  phy.sical  culture  people 
say  that  our  systems  of  gesture  in  past 
years  have  been  pathetic  in  their  stupid- 
ities. The  public  school  teachers  do 
not  worry  us  so  much  about  these  little 
matters,  but  merely  request  us  to  send 
them  disciplined  human  beings  who 
can  read  the  primer  at  sight  and  wrestle 
with  numbers  like  infant  Samsons. 

An  elocutionist  told  me  the  other  day 
that  she  thought  the  lack  of  a  systematic 
io7ie-cidture  in  the  Kindergarten  was  a 
most  flagrant  weakness.     * 

"  My  dear   young   lady,"  I  said,  "  be 
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patient  and  give  us  a  little  time.  We 
have  ourselves  in  hand  and  we  are  at 
present  endeavoring  to  develop  ourselves 
into  human  polyhedrons  with  each  side 
as  geometrically  perfect  as  all  the  others. 
We  are  striving  to  satisfy  the  artists,  the 
sculptors,  the  musicians,  the  athletes, 
the  literary  workers,  the  ministers,  the 
philanthropists  and  the  teachers  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  scientists,  nationalists,  mental 
healers  and  school  boards." 

We  endeavor  to  form  ourselves  suc- 
cessively on  Froebel,  Horace  Mann,  De- 
mosthenes, St.  Cecilia,  Raphael,  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  Job.  (Job,  by  the 
wa}^,  is  the  only  one  among  these  ideals 
on  whom  we  can  form  ourselves  without 
money  and  without  price  ;  the  rest  de- 
mand an  expensive  apprenticeship,  and 
Kindergartners  are  always  as  poor  as 
Job's  own  domestic  fowl  of  which  we 
read  in  the  Scriptures  !) 

The  world  is  not  quite  patient  enough 
with  Kindergartners,  but  they  set  the 
example,  perhaps,  for  they  are  not  pa- 
tient with  themselves.  "They  want  to 
grow  into  all  these  lovely  possibilities  so 
much  themselves  that  they  take  sugges- 
tions, for  the  most  part,  I  think,  in  a 
modest  and  receptive  spirit. 

Don't  be  offended  if  you  are  criticised. 
Don't  be  over-troubled  if  you  have  made 
technical  mistakes.  Don't  be  discour- 
aged if  you  find  that  some  special  inven- 
tion of  yours  is  all  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Dr.  Holmes  says,  "Every  new,  real 
thought  on  every  real  subject  knocks  the 
wind  out  of  somebody  or  other. ' ' 

Shall  we  be  discouraged  that  so  much 
is  demanded  of  us  ?  Not  a  bit  !  We 
ought  to  be  glad  that  we  belong  to  a 
profession  in  which  there  is  such  an 
ocean  of  room  at  the  top  !  We  ought  to 
be  glad  that  the  thing  itself  \&  so  fine  and 
so  true,  and  that  the  fault  is  with  us,  if 


anywhere.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
all  things  are  in  all  things  and  that  just 
according  to  the  intensit)^  and  extension 
of  our  mental  being  we  shall  see  the 
many  in  the  one  and  the  one  in  the  many. 

Study  principles  7nore,  even  if  you 
study  details  a  little  less.  Seek  for  the 
soul  of  Froebel's  idea  and  don't  waste  all 
your  time  in  rattling  the  dr^'  bones  of 
technique,  useful  as  the}^  are. 

Do  you  know  those  "  patent  outsides" 
sent  to  country  newspapers  ?  They  are 
made  up  in  some  metropolitan  central 
office,  a  hundred  just  alike,  and  sent  to 
the  editors  in  small  towns.  A  little  local 
news  is  inserted  in  the  middle,  and  there 
is  your  newspaper  !  Some  groups  of 
Kindergartens  remind  me  of  these  ' '  pat- 
ent outsides."  They  seem  to  have  been 
shot,  ready-made,  into  existence.  Kin- 
dergartner,  children,  and  square  tables 
might  have  been  sent  out  of  the  same  fac- 
tory at  the  same  instant  and  the  "  trail," 
not  of  the  serpent,  exactly,  but  of  the 
manufacturer,  "  is  over  them  all." 

There  was  once  a  saint,  a  holy  man  of 
God,  so  runs  an  old  legend,  who  taught 
and  preached  and  worked  among  his  lit- 
tle flock  of  human  beings,  day  by  daj^ 
and  tried  to  lead  them  in  the  paths  of 
usefulness  and  duty.  And  perhaps  they 
did  not  understand  him  altogether,  but 
yet  they  loved  him  and  reverenced  him. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  one  night  as  he 
lay  in  a  deep  sleep,  the  very  innermost 
truth  of  God,  hidden  from  him  before, 
came  to  him  in  a  dream,  written  on  three 
bars  of  sunlight.  And  the  glow  thereof 
was  so  bright  that  it  almost  blinded  him 
— for  this  is  the  nature  of  truth.  And 
when  he  awoke  he  began  to  write  the 
precious  message  on  a  scroll  of  parch- 
ment, and  he  wrote  for  manj^  da^-s.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  message 
was  written  he  called  his  people  together 
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and  said  unto  them  :  "I  am  bidden  by 
the  Spirit  to  journey  into  a  far  country 
but  I  shall  not  leave  you  helpless  nor 
lacking  teaching,  for  the  very  truth  of 
God  has  come  to  me  in  a  dream,  written 
on  three  bars  of  sunlight,  and  lo  !  I  have 
transcribed  it  in  this  scroll  of  parchment. 
Live  by  it,  I  beseech  you,  and  it  will 
make  you  free. ' ' 

And  the  holy  man  delivered  the  roll  of 
parchment  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  journej-ed  into  a  far  country. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  many  years 
that  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
former  labors,  and  as  he  neared  the  great 
open  place  in  the  center  of  the  village  he 
saw  a  high  altar  and  the  people  pros- 
trated on  their  faces  before  it. 

And  he  was  glad  in  his  heart  saying, 
"Truly  my  people  are  worshiping  the 
Most  High  God."  But  as  he  neared  the 
altar  he  saw  the  roll  of  parchment  in  the 
most  holy  place.  Bid  the  great  seals  zvere 
still  unbroke7i!  For  the  people  had  been 
worshiping  the  parchraent,  lo  !  these 
many  years,  and  had  never  broken  the 
seals  to  read  the  innermost  truth  that 
was  written  therein  ! 

Just  so  in  our  blindness  do  we  deal 
with  the  truth  of  many  things  that  come 
to  us  on  bars  of  sunlight.  We  give  our 
worship  to  its  outward  forms  and  sem- 
blances and  neglect  to  look  within  for 
the  spirit. 

Do  not  mind  the  discouragements  that 
belong  to  growth.  Expect  to  feel  "  grow- 
ing pains"  and  do  not  be  surprised  if 
you  have  them. 

You  remember  the  chambered   Nauti- 


lus ?  If  you  glance  at  a  section  of  its 
wonderful  shell  it  will  show  you  a  series 
of  enlarging  compartments,  successively 
dwelt  in  by  the  animal  that  inhabits  the 
shell,  which  is  built  in  a  widening  spiral, 
Can  we  not  find  a  lesson  in  this  ? 

' '  Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 
That  spread  his  lustrous  coil  ; 
Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the 

new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archwaj^ 
through, 
Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched   in  his   last-found   home,  and 
knew  the  old  no  more. 

' '  Thanks    for    the     heavenly    message 
brought  by  thee, 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 
Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn  ! 
From  th}^  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton    blew   from  wreathed 
horn  ! 
While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through   the    deep  caves    of  thought  I 
hear  a  voice  that  sings  : — 

"Build  thee  more  stately    mansions,   O 
my  soul. 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll  ! 
Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past  ! 
Let  each  new  temple,   nobler  than   the 

last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's 
unresting  sea." 


Children  forget  easily  what  they 
have  said  or  what  is  said  to  them,  but 
not  what  they  have  done  or  what  has 
been  done  to  \X\^\\\.-~  Rousseau. 


Selfishness  can  begin  only  when 
man  understands  himself.  With  the 
notion  of  the  /  begins,  then,  the  possi- 
bility of  true  selfishness. — Rosmini. 
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Baby  Free-born. 

Baby's  reception  into  the  world  and 
his  introduction  to  his  fellow  beings  is 
often  of  a  very  comical  nature.  In  our 
worldliness  we  hardly  realize  the  inmost 
depth  of  wonder  connected  with  his  ad- 
vent. We  bring  our  prosaic,  materalistic 
thought  to  bear  upon  him  from  the  start. 
He  is  examined  to  see  whom  he  looks 
like. 

"Oh!  he's  got  hair  like  his  Uncle 
John's  ;  I  do  hope  he  won't  be  a  con- 
sumptive like  him."  And  forthwith  his 
chest  is  examined. 

If  the  pins  prick  him  and  he  cries — 
"  He's  so  irritable;  the  same  temperament 
that  his  father  has." 

' '  How  he  does  eat  !  just  like  the  whole 
Brown  famil}^,  the}^  all  have  big  stom- 
achs ;  "  and  baby  is  stuffed  to  his  heart's 
content  and  when  he  grows  older  he  is 
considered  gluttenous  just  because  his 
ancestors  were. 

Thus  he  is  watched  and  judged  and 
has  peculiarities  visited  upon  him  which 
we  hold  so  real,  that  he  grows  right  into 
the  narrow  lines  that  are  being  prescribed 
for  him.  Who  does  not  know  these 
things  only  too  well  ? 

We  forget  that  the  child  is  an  original 
individual,  who  should  live  and  grow  in 
freedom  and  spontaneity,  unhampered 
and  uncondemned  by  old  false  conditions 
— which  had  better  be  left  to  die  with 
those  before  him  who  themselves  per- 
petrated them. 

The  law  of  heredity  is  not  fixed.  As 
much  of  it  as  we  admit  and  submit  to 
we  are  punished  with.  It  is  always  sub- 
ject to  the  moulding  of  righteous 
thought,  and  can  be  entirely  done  away 


with  through  the  recognition  of  the 
original  pure  source  of  all  things  and  the 
divine  in  the  son  of  man. 

Instead  of  giving  the  baby  this  fore- 
ordained reception,  meet  him  in  the  free 
spirit  of  love  because  he  is  a  human  be- 
ing. If  there  is  evidence  of  any  short- 
coming or  peculiarities  in  his  make  up, 
remember  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help  him 
to  so  live  that  it  may  be  overcome.  And 
through  this  helping  we  live  aright  our- 
selves. It  must  be  the  mother's  living 
thought  that  such  is'  not  his  true  inherit- 
ance. It  is  bad  enough  that  he  must 
live  down  the  mistakes  of  his  ancestors 
without  emphasizing  them  for  him. 

Mothers,  hold  your  children  in  the 
thought  of  freedom  in  your  own  mind: — 
freedom  from  all  that  is  unbeautiful,  un- 
natural, unhealthy  and  unholy.  Allow 
no  sense  of  their  limitations  to  appear  as 
lasting  and  unconquerable  in  3'our  eyes. 
Seek  your  way  out  of  such  difficulties 
for  there  is  always  a  way.  Search  dili- 
gently for  the  thing  which  will  rightly 
counteract  discrepancies,  and  then  only 
have  you  done  your  smallest  dut}^  to- 
ward your  little  ones. 


Reading  For  Mothers. 

We  can  not  too  earnestly  urge  that 
mothers  read  the  wise  words  of  the 
master  himself  in  regard  to  the  training 
of  their  little  ones.  The  chapters  in 
' '  Education  of  Man  ' '  on  earliest  child- 
hood are  of  vitalest  importance  and 
none  with  little  children  to  train  and 
control  should  be  without  it  as  a  guide. 

We  herewith  give  direct  from  the 
pages  of  this  great-text  book  to  educa- 
tors and  parents,  in  order  to  show  those 
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who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  its 
pages,  somewhat  of  the  beautiful  helps 
that  lie  hidden  there. 

"The  genuine,  natural  mother  cau- 
tiously follows  in  all  directions  the 
slowly  developing,  all-sided  life  in  the 
child.  She  strengthens  it  and  thus 
arouses  to  ever  greater  activity,  the  still 
more  all-sided  life  within,  and  develops 
this.  Others  supposing  the  child  to  be 
empty,  wish  to  inoculate  him  with  life, 
make  him  as  empty  as  they  think  him 
to  be  and  deprive  him  of  life  as  it  were. 
*  *  *  * 

"  Even  very  small  children,  in  mo- 
ments of  quiet,  and  particularly  when 
going  to  sleep,  will  hum  little  strains  of 
songs  they  have  heard  ;  this  should  be 
heeded  and  developed  even  more  in  the 
education  of  little  children  as  the  first 
germ  of  future  growth  in  melody  and 
song.  *  -  « 

"  In  teaching  the  child  to  stand  and 
walk,  we  should  use  neither  perambula- 
tors nor  leading  strings.  He  should 
stand  when  he  is  strong  enough  to  keep 
his  balance  freely  and  independently, 
and  he  should  walk  when,  freely  mov- 
ing forward,  he  can  independently  keep 
his  balance.  He  should  not  stand  until 
he  can  sit  erect,  draw  himself  up  by 
some  tall  object  near  by  and  thus  keep 
his  balance  without  support.  He  should 
not  walk  before  he  can  creep,  rise  freely, 
maintain  his  balance  and  proceed  by  his 
own  effort.  At  first,  when  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  mother,  he  has  raised  him- 
self by  his  own  effort,  the  return  to  the 
mother's  lap  will  invite  him  to  go  for- 
ward.        *         *         * 

"  Rich  indeed  is  the  life  of  the  child 
ripening  into  boyhood  ;  but  we  see  it 
not.  Real  is  his  life  but  we  feel  it  not. 
His  life  accords  with  the  destiny  and 
mission    of  humanity,  but    we   know   it 


not.  We  not  only  fail  to  guard,  nurse, 
and  develop  the  inner  germ  of  this  life, 
but  we  allow  it  to  be  stifled  and  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  his  own  instincts,  or 
to  find  vent  on  some  weaker  side  in 
unnaturalness.     *     *     * 

"  Mothers  and  attendants  would  you 
know  how  to  lead  the  child  j*  See  and 
observe  him  ;  he  will  teach  you  what  to 
do." 


A  Summer  Lullaby. 
O   wind   of  the   Summer   come    blow  a 
sweet  sonnet 
Over  my  baby's  nest. 
Tell  of  the  rocking  and  swaying  of  tree- 
tops 
That  evening  has  lulled  to  rest. 

With  showers  of  blossoms  thy  wide  wings 
laden. 
To  strew  at  her  tiny  feet, 
Fan  her  with  fragrance  of  pine  tree  and 
hemlock, — 
Their  sighing  and  singing  repeat. 

Warm  wind  of  the  Summer,  come  haste 
you  ;  but  gently. 
Kiss  the  sweet  face  of  my  child. 
Secrets   and    fancies    you  find   in    your 
travels 
Breathe  through  her  dreams  so  mild. 

Sweet  wind  of  the  Summer  bring  peace 
and  quiet 
Into  her  mother's  mood, — 
The  calm  and  the  silence  you  find  in  the 
flowers 
Bring  from  the  depths  of  the  wood. 


The  Happy  Hour. 
Is  it  not  true  that  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  our  earliest  childhood  come  our 
happiest  seasons  of  revery  in  after-life  ? 
and  also  that  the  memory  of  some  sweet 
story  or  even  a  loving  look  given  at  j  ust 
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the  right  moment  and  treasured  in  the 
child-heart  serves  as  an  angel  of  protec- 
tion from  temptation  in  after-years,  when 
the  battle  of  life  is  rife  about  us  ? 

This  is  what  the  beautiful  years  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood  are  for,  it  is  not  a 
separate  little  structure  to  be  built  and 
left  when  maturity  arrives,  that  another 
more  worthy  work  may  be  established  ; 
upon  a  healthful  childhood  depends  a 
worthy  manhood,  and  infancy  is  a  pa^^t 
of  the  life  of  man.  Froebel  says  we 
should  not  "consider  the  stages  of  human 
development,  infant,  child,  boy  or  girl, 
man  or  woman,  as  really  distinct,  and 
not  as  life  shows  them  as  continuous  in 
themselves,  in  unbroken  transitions." 

Such  a  sacred  trust  then  is  this  of 
guiding  the  first  steps  in  this  continuous 
journey  !  each  da}'  should  have  a  happy 
memory  with  the  child,  linked  with  some 
thoughtful  play  with  the  father  and 
mother.  Take  the  hour  before  the  early 
bedtime  of  the  children,  regularly,  and 
devote  it  to  play,  or  drawing,  or  reading 
with  the  children.  The  children  so  de- 
light in  sweet  stories,  and  these  should 
be  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  child's 
developinent.  To  the  very  little  child  the 
stories  will  be  better  understood  if  they 
are  told.  A  child  of  six  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  second  reading  of  ' '  Eight 
Cousins,"  by  Miss  Alcott,  "  The  Letters 
of  a  Cat,"  "The  Little  Lame  Prince," 
"Seven  Little  Sisters"  who  live  on  a 
round  ball  which  floats  in  the  air,  and 
many  short  stories  have  all  been  read  to 
the  same  little  person  during  this 

"  Pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
Which  is  known  as  the  children's  hour." 

An  ambitious  mother  is  likely  to  try 
and  read  for  the  child  that  which  she 
thinks  will  make  him  well  informed  here- 
after.    Give  the  child  what  he  can  well 


assimilate  and  enjoy  now, — "then  will 
each  successive  stage  spring  like  a  new 
shoot  from  a  healthy  bud."  "  Do  not  feed 
your  child  for  next  week  or  next  year, 
but  for  to-day,"  said  a  training  teacher  to 
an  ambitious  young  Kindergartner  who 
had  incorporated  into  her  story  some- 
thing which  the  child  was  not  yet  able  to 
comprehend,  but  which  ' '  he  would  need 
to  know  sovietime. ' ' 

Let  the  child  look  forward  to  this 
' '  happy  hour. ' '  It  need  not  always  be 
reading.  A  broken  doll  can  then  be 
mended  and  the  little  one  taught  how  to 
do  it  for  herself,  or  the  broken  cart 
mended  and  the  boy  taught  to  drive  a 
nail.  Some  of  the  many  pretty  Kinder- 
garten games  can  then  be  played  or  the 
sweet  songs  sung.  Drawing  on  the 
blackboard  has  a  charm  for  children  and 
is  a  wonderful  aid  in  helping  the  young 
thoughts  to  develop  and  concentrate 
themselves. 

The  time  thus  spent  need  not  be  long 
but  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
home.  Let  it  however  be  a  daii^y  antici- 
pation ;  the  loving  commission  here  in- 
augurated, changing  and  growing  with 
the  development  of  the  child,  will  fill  a 
treasure  house  from  which  to  draw  in 
times  to  come  when  father  and  mother 
can  not  be  near  to  shelter  and  protect. 
Mary  C.  Bourland. 


The  Doll  Discussion. 

The  remarks  on  ' '  Dolls  ' '  in  The  Kin- 
dergarten for  March  has  opened  up 
quite  a  discussion  on  the  part  of  several 
mothers,  which  reaches  us  in  letters. 
One  mother  writes  : 

' '  Two  weeks  ago  I  made  my  little  one 
a  rag  doll  and  watched  how  she  would 
act.  I  painted  a  red  mouth  and  pink 
nostrils,  light  blue  eyes  and  black    hair 
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with  oil  paint  and  let  it  dry.  I  painted 
it  in  such  a  wa}'  as  to  make  the  doll 
smiling,  and  the  face  of  it  was  most 
agreeable  to  behold.  Baby  nursed  it 
from  morning  till  night,  taking  it  to  the 
table  and  to  bed  with  her.  She  showed 
affection  such  as  I  never  saw  bestowed 
upon  such  dolls  as  we  buy  ready-made. 
Last  week  I  made  her  three  more  rag 
dolls,  painted  with  pleasant  and  attract- 
ive faces,  and  dressed  and  fixed  them  up. 
She  played  with  them  all,  and  I  noticed 
she  was  looking  at  their  faces  all  the 
time,  and  finally  seemed  to  center  her 
afiections  on  a/'(2;-//«^/ar  doll  (the  most 
pleasant  looking  of  them  all),  and  aban- 
doned the  others  and  played  with  that 
one  altogether.  Yes,  most  decidedly,  the 
rag  doll  is  the  doll  for  babies  and  chil- 
dren. I  can  remember  well  myself  liking 
my  rag  doll  the  best  when  little." 


Mrs.  Grace  Call  Kempton  before 
the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association 
speaks  thus  on  singing  for  little  children: 

"With  tones  we  want  to  educate  by 
degrees,  giving  only  quiet  tones,  airier 
the  ear  is  once  read}'  for  them.  Eet  the 
children  all  listen  to  the  ringing  of 
some  sweet  tone,  trying  to  see  which  can 
hear  it  the  longest. 

"  The  tones  of  nature  are  invaluable  as 
educative  means  to  the  child.  The 
sounds  of  a  brook  or  other  running 
water,  the  surf,  the  wind,  the  buzz  of 
bees  and  other  insects,  and  the  great  va- 
riety of  bird  notes  are  all  ear  develop- 
ers which  we  can  not  afford  to  slight. 
Tliey  are  also  soul-awakening  in  a  degree 
which  we  can' not  calculate. 

"  Encourage  the  children  to  listen  to  the 
(juiet  sounds  particularly,  and  respond  to 
the  music  of  a  raiu}'  day,  and  we  shall 
help  to  put  into  their  singing  something 
which  we  miss  now. 


"  Let  the  songs  be  simple  and  simplj' 
sung,  but  accurately  and  heartily.  The 
value  of  singing  melody  without  words 
is  greatly  underrated.  Musicallj',  it  as- 
sists the  ear  and  develops  lightness  and 
delicacy  ;  otherwise  than  this  its  influ- 
ence is  strong  for  good,  though  so  subtle 
as  to  be  hard  to  describe.  In  teaching 
new  songs  one  should  be  \^er3^  well 
acquainted  not  onh'  with  the  words 
and  music,  but  with  the  motif,  and  should 
develop  the  ideas  contained  gradually 
and  distinctly  before  the  children  are  al- 
lowed to  clothe  them  in  the  given  form. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  nat- 
ural teaching  than  to  try  to  give  out  that 
which  we  have  not  previousl}-  made 
wholly  our  own. 

' '  Eet  this  spirit  of  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerit}^  be  the  only  foundation  or  inspira- 
tion for  gesture,  which  should  be  entirely 
from  within,  fully  conceived  and  freely 
given. 

"  Above  all,  let  the  singing  be  sponta- 
neous. 

' '  Let  the  purpose  of  the  songs  given  al- 
ways be  noble,  often  symbolic,  and  let 
this  purpose  lead  the  child  definiteh' 
though  slowly  higher  into  his  apprecia- 
tion of  '  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful.' 

"  We  can  not  tell  in  what  degree  the 
echoes  awakened  in  a  child's  soul  from 
these  noble  songs  may  affect  his  develop- 
ing character,  but,  whatever  the  degree, 
it  must  be  for  good . 

"Let  the  child  tell  the  story  of  the 
song  in  words  of  his  own,  to  make  it  real 
to  him  and  disclose  any  wrong  interpre- 
tation he  ma}'  have  made  from  it.  This 
will  also  help  him  to  give  the  words  their 
right  emphasis." 


Frokhkl  says:      "Take  care   of  my 
flowers,  but  don't  forget  my  weeds. 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everywhere,  in  all  departments,  re- 
ports of  associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers. 

May  our  Pot-pourri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend  a 
hand  "  to  each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


The  Froebel  Reunion  in  Chicago. 
— On  Tuesday  evening,  April  21,  1891, 
in  commemoration  of  the  109th  birthday 
of  their  great  leader,  Friedrich  Froebel, 
the  entire  Kindergarten  body  of  Chicago 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  his  name, 
They  were  joined  by  enthusiastic  dele- 
gations from  other  parts,  and  in  one 
happy,  loyal  army  they  made  the  even- 
ing ring  with  praise  for  their  much  loved 
king. 

The  Church  of  the  Messiah  was  filled 
to  the  utmost  with  lovers  of  the  cause  ; 
the  actual  workers  being  grouped  in  the 
fore  part,  making  a  splendid  showing  for 
the  work  being  done  in  Chicago. 

The  church  was  tastefully  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  In  front  of  the  altar 
rail  was  a  bust  of  Froebel  resting  on  a 
base  of  smilax  vines,  while  from  the  wall 
back  of  the  pulpit  was  suspended  the 
picture  of  a  mother  and  child,  draped 
with  a  silk  American  flag,  significant 
of  the  protection  of  the  home  by  the 
state.  "America,"  sung  enthusiastically 
and  heartily  b}-  the  entire  audience, 
opened  the  program.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker 
was  to  have  taken  charge  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, but  was  unavoidably  called  to  Boston 
on  important  business  connected  with  the 
World's  Fair.     The    Rev.   I..  P.  Mercer 


presided  in  his  stead,  and  his  hearty 
words  of  welcome  evinced  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  education.  He  said  sub- 
stantially :  "I  can  think  back  a  dozen 
years  ago  when  Mrs.  Putnam  was  train- 
ing a  few  young  women  for  Kindergar- 
ten work  against  popular  favor.  To- 
night the  thinking  people  of  Chicago  are 
proud  of  their  Kindergartens.  The  in- 
fant cause  is  out  of  its  cradle,  and  we 
may  congratulate  the  Association  and 
those  who  sustain  it  for  the  grand  accom- 
p-'shments  of  a  few  years.  The  work 
has  been  done  through  hope,  faith  and 
perseverance.  The  proprietors  of  The 
Kindergarten  magazine  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  reunion  and  executed  the 
entire  plan,  making  it  an  occasion  for 
the  teachers  of  Chicago  and  vicinity 
to  come  together  and  compare  notes, 
so  to  speak.  No  more  fitting  day  could  be 
set  for  the  reunion  than  this  anniversary 
day.  Froebel  is  largely  thought  of  as 
an  innocent,  childlike  man  playing  with 
children.  He  was  childlike  in  that  he 
was  one  of  those  childlike  seers  who 
have  influenced  the  world.  He  had  an 
infinite  comprehension  and  insight  into 
the  heart  and  mind  of  man,  through 
which  he  evolved  his  theory  that  educa- 
tion consists  only  of  that  which  brings  a 
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man  into  conformity  with  the  law  of  his 
being.  Froebel  exalted  childhood.  Child- 
hood is  the  period  in  which  the  internal 
seeks  to  make  itself  external.  Plaj^  is 
the  natural  expression  of  a  creature  try- 
ing to  locate  itself  in  the  world.  Hence 
comes  the  Kindergarten,  which  turns  to 
account  childish  amusements.  He  recog- 
nized that  boyhood  forms  a  distinct  pe- 
riod, when  there  is  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 
The  third  stage  is  the  trained  man,  when 
the  being  is  in  full  knowledge  of  himself, 
when  he  knows  his  duty  to  God  and  will 
perform  it.  This  is  Froebel 's  contribu- 
tion to  education." 

"The  Kindergarten  and  the  Public 
School,"  was  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young's  sub- 
ject: 

"I  consider  this  a  good  opportunity," 
said  the  speaker,  "to  tell  Kindergartners 
some  things  they  ought  to  do  and  ought 
not  to  do  to  successfully  introduce  the 
Kindergarten  system  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago. 

"  I  will  say  that  the  sentiment  among 
Chicago  public  school  teachers  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Chicago  may,  at  times,  be  somewhat 
slow  in  taking  the  right  step,  but  when 
she  does  she  takes  it  decidedly.  After 
looking  into  the  system  for  training 
teachers  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the 
plan  for  training  teachers  for  the  Kinder- 
garten is  far  superior  to  that  used  in  our 
normal  schools,  whether  state,  count}'  or 
city. 

"In  normal  schools  the  teachers  obtain 
the  theory  without  the  practice.  They 
are  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  real 
thing  itself:  in  other  words,  they  do  not 
obtain  a  practical  training.  In  the  Kin- 
dergarten training  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  send  your  young  teachers  out 
to  work  in  the  morning,  on  exactly  the 
same  lines  as  they  must  u.se  as  practical 


teachers,  and  in  the  afternoon  3-ou  in- 
struct them  in  the  theory-  of  the  sj'stem 
and  imbue  them  with  a  love  for  their 
work,  which  creates  that  which  a  teacher 
needs — enthusiasm. 

' '  This  point  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you.  When  the  Kindergarten  becomes 
a  part  of  the  public  school  S3'Stem  you 
must  keep  up  the  present  standard  of 
training  teachers,  and  the  distinctive 
Kindergarten  training  must  be  continued 
or  it  will  become  all  theorj'  and  little 
practice. 

"A  common  danger  in  the  primary, 
grammar  and  high  schools  is  that  it  is 
hard  for  the  teacher  to  realize  that  be- 
cause a  certain  work  must  be  done  it 
must  not  be  overdone.  They  often  fail 
to  recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is 
mereh'  to  prepare  the  scholar  for  a 
higher  grade,  and  they  polish,  polish, 
polish  one  thing  until  it  is  not  education 
but  a  mere  feat  of  memory. 

"I  wish  to  speak  of  m}'  own  attitude 
regarding  the  Kindergarten.  No  person 
underwent  conversion  with  stronger  op- 
position than  I  did.  But  when  I  went 
to  a  Kindergarten  school  and  saw  the 
teachers  making  a  study  of  the  faults  of 
each  child  and  counteracting  those  faults 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  child  could 
see  for  itself,  and  then  act,  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  the  sys- 
tem. No  one  could  go  into  such  a  school 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  day  should  come,  and  come  speedily, 
when  the  Kindergarten  system  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago." 

Mrs.  Young  is  prominent  as  assistant 
.superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  Miss 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer  sang  in  her  best  voice, 
several  familiar  Kindergarten  selections, 
eliciting  a  hearty  encore. 

Mr.  William  L.  Tomlins  spoke  on  the 
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subject  of  "Art  in  Education."  He 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  teaching  the 
young  mind  to  use  its  own  powers,  which 
are  too  apt  to  be  misdirected. 

Telling  of  the  work  in  which  he  is 
successful — teaching  singing  to  young 
children — Prof.  Tomlins  gave  his  audi- 
tors a  practical  hint  applicable  to  their 
own  work.  "  In  teaching  songs  to  chil- 
dren," he  said,  "  I  do  not  make  them 
learn.  I  do  not  compel  them  to  memo- 
rize words  and  music.  I  have  them 
teach  me.  The  song  is  sung  to  them  a 
few  times  and  then  the  children  are 
asked  to  teach  me  how  to  sing  it.  They 
respond  at  once  by  singing  a  line.  I  fol- 
low them,  and  when  I  make  a  mistake  it 
is  corrected  immediately.  So  in  a  spirit 
of  love  and  good-will  they  do  for  me, 
help  me,  teach  me,  and  learn  the  song." 

Mr.  Tomlins  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  whose  subject  was  : 
"The  Kindergarten  Re-enforced  bj^ 
Modern  Thought." 

Mr.  Jones  said,  in  substance  :  "  Noth- 
ing is  more  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  race  than  the  men  who  anticipated 
intelligently  the  resultants  of  the  work- 
ing forces  of  their  times.  He  whose 
birthday  you  celebrate  was  gifted  with 
the  power  of  prevision.  I  believe  he 
foretold  what  others  have  realized.  I 
am  here  to  greet  j^ou  not  only  in  the 
name  of  him  whose  memory  you  respect, 
but  in  the  name  of  Emerson,  Spencer, 
Darwin  and  Browning.  It  is  not  for  you 
to  do  what  Froebel  did,  but  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  here  to-day.  If  I 
have  any  inkling  of  what  modern 
thought  has  done  it  has  justified  Froebel 
and  demonstrated  his  prophecies.  I  be- 
lieve with  him  that  if  you  would  rightl}^ 
educate  a  child  you  must  meet  him  in 
nature,  j^ou  must  keep  the  mind  open  as 
long  as  possible  and  in  sympathy  with  the 


surroundings.  Froebel  opened  a  grand 
era  in  education,  and  I  ask  you  to  look 
forward  and  not  back,  upward  and  not 
downward." 

Following  Mr.  Jones,  Miss  Bertha 
Pajaie  sang  "Sleep  and  Rest,"  after 
which  Elizabeth  Harrison  spoke  on 
"  Froebel  and  the  Mother  Spirit."  Miss 
Harrison  said  substantially  :  "  But  a  few 
short  months  have  elapsed  since  I  stood 
in  a  country  churchyard  in  Germany,  by 
the  side  of  a  grave  where  forty  years  ago 
was  laid  by  friends  the  wornout  body  of 
the  village  schoolmaster,  Friedrich  Froe- 
bel. Although  he  died  then,  his  idea 
has  gone  out  over  the  world,  and  no 
name  is  so  dearly  loved  by  educators.  In 
his  poverty  and  gentleness  he  was  a 
giant.  He  called  the  women  of  the  world 
to  a  higher  plane  of  true  motherhood.  I 
can  not  believe  that  we,  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  years,  have  realized  the  ideal. 
There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  giving 
of  birth  to  a  child  constitutes  mother- 
hood. You  need  go  with  me  only  a  few 
short  blocks  to  the  most  degraded  part 
of  our  city,  where  there  are  women  who 
have  borne  five  or  six  children  and  have 
brutalized  them.  That  is  physical  moth- 
erhood, but  nothing  more.  In  our  Kin- 
dergartens we  have  hundreds  of  young 
ladies  who,  following  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  hearts  and  the  teachings  of 
Froebel,  are  spiritual  mothers  to  many 
little  children  picked  up  on  the  streets. 
This  is  the  work  that  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  the  upbuilding  of  the  human  race. 
The  spirit  of  Froebel  has  flown  abroad 
and  entered  all  civilized  nations.  It  is 
tapping  at  the  hearts  of  all  true  women. 
It  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  every  lov- 
ing home.  It  is  thundering  at  the  portal 
of  the  great  public  school  system  of 
America.  '  If  my  ideas  are  carried  out 
300  years  after  I  am  dead,'  said  Froebel, 
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'  I  shall  be  satisfied.'  Can  we,  who 
stand  the  short  distance  of  less  than  half 
a  century  from  him  rightly  measure  the 
due  proportion  of  his  idea  ?  It  is  not 
only  to  change  all  existing  views  of 
childhood  and  all  the  present  methods  of 
training  it,  but  it  has  opened  the  door  of 
the  great  free  world  to  all  true  woman- 
hood. 

"  Froebel's  call  to  the  women  of  his 
nation — uttered  with  all  the  eloquence 
and  fire  of  genius— was  a  call  to  all 
women  to  awake  from  their  lethargy,  to 
leave  their  frivolity  and  follies  and  come 
out  to  the  free  air  of  a  broad  intellectual 
life  ;  to  come  up  to  a  spiritual  compre- 
hension of  their  true  vocation,  to  a  reali- 
zation that  half  of  the  world's  redemp- 
tion lay  upon  their  shoulders.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  noblest  element  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  woman — the  instinc- 
tive, nurturing  love,  her  almost  divine 
element  of  mother-love." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Harrison's 
address  Miss  McCuUoch  read  a  poem 
written  for  a  recent  similar  meeting  in 
St.  Eoiiis.  Her  after  remarks  were  most 
appropriate  and  hearty  and  were  received 
with  enthusiam. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hailmann  was  then  called 
on  and  with  a  few  graceful  words  of  greet- 
ing spoke  fittingly  of  the  great  cause  and 
its  leader.  She  arrived  in  the  afternoon 
from  Ea  Porte  with  thirty-two  of  her 
students. 

After  the  exercises  the  entire  audience 
was  requested  to  withdraw  to  the  chapel 
where  the  real  Kindergarten  program 
was  given,  the  different  associations  rep- 
resented, playing  a  game  tj'pical  of  the 
work  done  by  their  special  students. 

The  cla.ss  of  the  Froebel  Association 
gave  the  "  Water  Wheel,"  the  Free  As- 
sociation carried  out  the  thought  of  the 
spring   flowers  and   their  growth.     The 


Cook  County  Normal  students  gave  the 
"  Postman." 

The  young  ladies  of  the  Chicago  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  gave  a  unique 
play  with  the  balls,  demanding  much 
skill  and  grace.  The  idea  was  recently 
introduced  from  German^'.  The  Ea 
Porte  class  gave  some  excellent  march- 
ing and  closed  with  a  finger  song  and 
lullab^^ 

The  program  was  completed  bj'  the 
singing  of  the  ' '  Froebel  Birthda)^  Song, ' ' 
in  which  a  large  number  took  part.  With 
enthusiasm,  characteristic  of  the  evening, 
it  was  repeated,  after  which  the  flowers 
carried  by  the  entire  bod^'  of  Kinder- 
gartners  were  merril}'  thrown  at  the  foot 
of  the  bust,  and  with  a  hearty  cheer,  all 
left  reluctanth'  for  their  homes. 

The  Milwaukee  Froebel  Union 
celebrated  the  anniversar}^  of  Froebel's 
birthday,  Saturday,  April  i8th,  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  at  3  p.m.  Many  Kin- 
dergartners  and  friends  of  the  Union  were 
present.  Chicago  sent  four  guests  :  Mrs. 
Eucretia  W.  Treat,  Miss  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, Miss  Mari  Hofer  and  Miss  Cora 
Stockham.  After  an  hour  of  sociabilit}-, 
the  President,  INIrs.  Bernhard  Gold- 
schmidt,  introduced  Miss  Stockham,  who 
spoke  of  the  dut}'  of  Kindergartners  to 
the  mother.  She  stated  that  no  Kinder- 
garten was  so  busy  that  she  could  not 
give  at  least  one  hour  a  week  to  the 
mothers,  that  her  experience  might  bring 
a  more  thoughtful,  wholesome  influence 
to  her  child.  Not  that  we  should  ex- 
pect to  lecture,  but  to  lead  a  friendly 
conversation,  and  be  ready  to  answer 
questions  in  a  simple,  unpretentious  man- 
ner ;  not  with  the  feeling  that  we  know 
more  than  the  mother,  but  as  disciples 
of  PVoebel  we  may  have  a  grain  of  truth 
that  the  mother  has  not. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  gave  a  very- 
interesting  account  of  her  visit  to  Froe- 
bel's  home  :  The  house  he  lived  in,  the 
little  church  where  he  held  his  normal 
classes.  She  had  been  told  by  his 
former  associates  that  when  he  talked  to 
these  classes  his  hands  and  eyes  would  be 
raised,  and  he  would  speak  as  one  in- 
spired. An  old  pupil  made  the  remark 
that  he  was  then  speaking  to  the  future. 
He  once  said  that  if  his  system  of  educa- 
tion was  understood  by  the  world  at  large 
in  three  hundred  years,  he  would  be 
happy,  and  ever  did  he  look  to  America 
for  the  fullest  development  and  most  com- 
plete unfoldment  of  the  Kindergarten 
system.  His  grave  was  spoken  of. 
At  first  only  a  simple  marble  slab  was 
placed  at  his  head,  and,  several  years 
after,  the  educators  of  Germany  put  up 
a  large  marble  monument  of  a  cube 
cylinder  and  ball,  the  fundamental  sym- 
bol of  his  system.  A  beautiful  rose  bush 
grew  on  one  side,  the  blossoms  drooping 
over  the  edge  of  the  cube.  Violets  were 
growing  in  profusion  on  the  other  side, 
symbolizing  his  thought  that  the  rich 
and  the  poor— the  cultivated  and  the 
wild  flower — should  be  considered  to- 
gether. Miss  Mari  Hofer  spoke  about 
the  necessity  of  our  keeping  up  our  en- 
thusiasm. The  life  of  our  work  is  the 
enthusiasm  we  put  in  it.  The  old-time 
teacher,  as  a  tread-mill,  did  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  teaching  by 
rule.  Now  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
pupil  must  grow  ;  every  thought,  every 
act,  must  be  alive  with  enthusiasm — 
which  will  make  our  lives  as  fresh  and 
spontaneous  as  the  tree,  with  its  ever 
growing  newness. 

Mrs.  Treat  led  the  assembly  in  a  few 
Kindergarten  games,  one  being  the 
Froebel  Birthday  Song  and  game,  which 
was   published   in   the   April    Kinder- 


garten. Froebel' s  bust  and  monu- 
ment were  prominent  features  of  the 
decorations. 

A  Suggestion. — After  hearing  Mrs. 
Wiggin's  interesting  accounts  of  the 
"  Mother's  Meetings  "  in  Chicago,  I  felt 
inspired  and  concluded  to  try  them  my- 
self. 

Monday  we  began  talking  to  the 
children  about  inviting  their  mothers  to 
visit  us  some  day,  and  they  were  charmed 
with  the  idea.  We  talked  about  it 
every  da3^  and  on  Thursday  told  them 
they  might  ask  them  to  come  Friday 
afternoon. 

About  eighteen  or  twenty  mothers 
came,  some  of  them  bringing  younger 
children.  We  had  a  friendly  chat  with 
each  as  she  came  in,  and  after  introduc- 
ing them  left  them  to  talk  to  each  other 
while  we  brought  in  the  children.  Each 
and  every  child  seemed  filled  with  the 
idea  that  he  or  she  was  partially  responsi- 
ble for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests 
and  acted  accordingly.  First  we  sang, 
"We  Meet  Again,"  and  several  other 
songs,  and  then  played  some  of  the 
simplest  games,  which  the  mothers  coidd 
not  fail  to  appreciate.  Of  course  "The 
Eizards ' '  pleased  them  very  much. 
When  we  played  the  "  Guessing  Games," 
some  of  the  mothers  played  with  us  and 
enjoyed  them  hugely. 

There  was  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  for 
each  child  to  give  to  its  own  mother,  and 
in  case  where  the  mother  could  not  come, 
the  little  ones  carried  them  home  to  them. 
All  the  mothers  seemed  pleased,  the  chil- 
dren were  delighted,  and  all  went  home 
happy. 

We  felt  well  repaid  for  our  first  effort 
and  hope  that  all  the  mothers  will  come 
and  join  in  the  games. 

C.  F.  WiLIvIAMS. 
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A  Sign  of  the  Times.  —The  Kinder- 
garten committee  of  the  Normal  College 
Alumni,  of  New  York  City,  have  latel)^ 
shown  the  true  Kindergarten  spirit, 
in  freel}^  giving  to  others  as  they 
have  freel}'  received.  They  sent  notice 
to  the  primar}^  teachers  of  the  public 
school,  vSaying  that  they  would  be  at 
their  free  Kindergarten  on  Thursdays  in 
April  at  four  o'clock,  and  would  give 
songs,  stories  and  occupations  suitably 
adapted  for  primary  work. 

It  was  expected  that  perhaps  a  dozen 
or  two  would  respond,  but  to  their  sur- 
prise one  hundred  and  fifty  came. 

No  charge  was  made,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an}'  donations  made  to 
cover  expense  of  material,  would  be 
received. 

Miss  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  professor  of 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, Miss  Hunter  and  Miss  Mary  A. 
Wells,  were  the  generous  teachers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  other  alumni  associations. 
Mary  E.  McDowell. 

Several  patriotic  associations  graced 
the  occasion  of  the  Froebel  reunion  with 
their  colors  and  ensigns.  Many  of  Chi- 
cago's citizens  with  hearty  interest  co- 
operated and  loaned  for  the  occasion 
fitting  decorations.  A  fine  heroic-sized 
bust  of  Froebel  ornamented  the  auditor- 
ium of  the  church,  the  loan  of  the  Hen- 
necke  Art  Co.,  of  207  Wabash,  Ave. 
Also  the  evening's  program  was  indebted 
largely  to  the  piano  kindly  furnished  by 
the  W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

Miss  Marwedel,  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  very  suc- 
cessful in  introducing  her  system  in 
California.  The  classes  formed  l)y  Kin- 
dergartners  and  teachers  at  San  Francisco 
are  quite  large,  and    Mr.  Norton,  Princi- 


pal of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  at 
Oakland,  is  testing,  personally,  with 
Miss  Marwedel' s  assistance,  its  applica- 
tion to  his  primary  grades.  Mr.  Ronald 
Gleason,  from  Washington,  teacher  of 
manual  labor  at  Lincoln  School,  has 
also  adopted  her  "Paper-Cutting  and 
Wood-cutting." 

"The  Dutch  Lullaby"  which  was 
kindly  brought  to  our  notice  last  month 
and  published,  was  by  mistake  ascribed 
to  the  sender  instead  of  its  author,  Mr. 
Eugene  Field. 

Some  ver}'  interesting  suggestions  in 
sand  table  work  came  from  California  : 
A  play  of  "The  Lambs"  (in  Nursery 
Finger  Plays,  by  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson) 
is  carried  out.  The  words  of  the  song 
are  slowly  repeated  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. 

First,  in  one  corner  of  the  sand  table 
a  lovely  meadow  is  inclosed  by  a  fence 
made  of  tiny  slats,  not  forgetting  a  large 
gate  which  could  open  and  shut.  A 
claj^  house  then  makes  its  appearance, 
trees  and  grass  springs  up  and  a  general 
home-like  air  is  taken  on.  In  another 
corner  of  the  sand  table,  a  barn-yard  is 
fenced  off"  in  same  manner,  with  a  big 
double  gate  in  one  corner. 

Everything  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, next  come  "ten  little  frolicsome 
lambs"  made  of  cotton,  with  little  stick 
legs  and  tails,  and  ink  spots  for  eyes, 
some  papa  sheep  about  three  inches 
long,  and  two  little  lambs  only  one  inch 
long. 

A  beautiful  old-fashioned  well,  with 
bucket  su.spended  from  wheel,  or  rather 
rope,  takes  its  proper  place  in  the  barn- 
yard, and  near  bj'  is  seen  the  "  big  water 
trough." 

The  well,  bucket  and  trough  are  all  of 
clav,     al.so     measures    for    feeding    the 
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lambs  "corn-meal  and  other  good 
things  ;"  a  rack  "  where  in  winter  they 
feed"  is  made  of  slats  and  filled  with 
hay.  "  The  big  shears  to  shear  the 
old  sheep,"  may  be  made  a  triumph  of 
slat  ar^,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clay  barn, 
' '  with  its  big  double  doors  shut  so 
tight." 

With  some  of  the  lambs  sporting  in 
the  meadow,  some  drinking  at  the  trough, 
while  others  are  nibbling  hay  at  the  rack, 
the  whole  scene  presents  a  lovely  pict- 
ure which  it  has  not  taken  long  to  de- 
scribe, but  which  carried  out  in  detail  in 
the  Kindergarten,  would  furnish  material 
for  a  profitable  and  happy  time  for  a 
whole  week.  H.  B.  G. 

Many  badges  were  distributed  and 
worn  at  the  Chicago  Froebel  Birthday. 
Every  Kindergartner  was  presented  with 
a  white  and  gold  paper  rosette,  upon 
which  was  a  photograph  of  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  the  Kindergarten.  These 
little  rosettes  were  sent  as  a  greeting 
from  St.  Louis,  for  the}^  were  made  by 
the  tiny  pupils  of  the  eighty  Kindergar- 
tens of  that  city.  The  different  associa- 
tions wore  their  distinctive  flower,  which 
in  unison  proved  to  be  the  red,  white  and 
blue.  The  chapel  decorations  were 
tasty  and  plentiful ;  the  floral  bower 
over  the  head  of  Froebel  being  the  cen- 
ter piece,  banked  from  the  floor  to  the 
base  of  the  bust  with  ferns  and  flowers. 
The  walls  were  lettered  with  the  two 
favorite  mottoes  :  "  The  nursery  was  my 
university,"  "Come  let  us  with  our 
children  live." 

The  Colorado  Kindergarten  Normal 
School  incorporated  in  Denver,  May 
31,  1890,  was  designed  by  its  pro- 
jectors to  assume  a  prominent  place  in 
educational  enterprises  in  Colorado  and 
the  West.     Its  ofiicers  and  trustees  are 


well  known  in  educational  circles,  many 
of  them  being  identified  with  our  public 
schools.  The  faculty  are  all  thorough, 
competent  and  successful  Kindergartners 
having  the  best  interest  of  the  Kinder- 
garten cause  at  heart.  The  course  em- 
braces two  years.  This  school  has  under 
its  control  three  large  free  Kindergartens 
with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than 
two  hundred  children.  These  Kinder- 
gartens are  in  harmony  with  the  primary- 
work  in  the  public  schools  and  pay 
strictest  attention  to  logical  development 
and  sequence.  The  program  used  is 
not  identical  with  that  in  use  in  St. 
Louis,  but  is  similar,  being  arranged  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner. 

Miss  L.  E.  Spencer  is  superintendent, 
Mrs.  Anne  C.  Steele,  teacher  of  theory, 
and  Miss  Kate  G.  Clark,  director  of 
practical  work. 

The  Providence  Kindergartners  have 
organized  a  Froebel  Societ)^  The  offi- 
cers elected  were  :  President,  Mrs.  Caro- 
lyn M.  N.  Alden  ;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Anna  Lenz  ;  treasurer  Miss  Effie  D. 
Dwinell  ;  secretary.  Miss  Cornelia  R. 
Wright.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  the 
first  Saturday  of  every  month. 

The  suggestion  that  comes  to  us  from 
New  York,  with  regard  to  the  work  done 
for  primary  teachers,  (published  on  an- 
other page)  is  indeed  valuable.  Those 
of  us  who  have  received  the  higher 
training  as  teachers  owe  a  duty  no  less 
to  the  primar}^  workers  than  to  the 
mothers,  for  the  Kindergarten  is  the  con- 
nection between  the  nursery  and  the  pri- 
mary school,  and  we,  knowing  the  way, 
must  lead  not  only  those  whose  work 
comes  before  ours,  but  also  the  after 
helper.  We  would  be  happy  to  report 
many  instances  of  this  same  kind,  where- 
in  the  broad   spirited    private    workers 
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take  it  upon  themselves,  in  their  own 
private  time,  to  help  their  sisters  in  the 
primary  work.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  right  preparation  be  made  to  meet 
the  emergencies  that  are  sure  to  come 
with  the  opening  of  the  general  public 
school  doors  to  the  Kindergarten. 

California's  Froebel  disciples,  with 
characteristic  heartiness  and  enthusiasm 
sent  greeting  to  the  Chicago  reunion, 
and  their  tribute,  the  "Birthday  Hymn," 
we  gladly  give  our  readers  : 

FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL — BORN    APRIL    21, 

1782. 

Let  hearts  that  beat  for  childhood, 

In  mutual  friendship  blend, 
For  'tis  the  day  that  marks  the  birth 

Of  childhood's  loyal  friend. 
Lift  up  your  hearts  in  gladness. 

Lift  high  your  songs  of  praise. 
Let  all  your  glorious  best  be  given 

Upon  this  day  of  days. 

For  childhood's  great  redemption 

From  sin  and  want  and  shame. 
For  this,  and  countless  blessings, 

Give  honor  to  his  name  ; 
For  his  the  call  to  battle 

The  children  to  defend, 
And  his  the  glorious  victory, — 

The  blessings  without  end. 

As  Froebel' s  faithful  foll'wers. 

Your  sacred  pledge  renew, 
Lift  up  your  eyes  in  gladness. 

Pour  out  your  thanks  anew  ; 
And  underneath  his  banner. 

In  firm  alliance  stand. 
And  let  your  songs  of  love  and  praise 

Re-echo  through  the  land. 

How  happy  were  all  the  children  on 
the  day  of  our  leader's  birth  !  Every 
circle  in  the  land  had  its  program  in 
honor  of  his  name,  and  it  is  indeed  mar- 


velous to  know  how  really  deep  is  the 
childish  appreciation  of  this  great  bene- 
factor of  youth.  We  have  received  manj^ 
beautiful  letters,  all  worthy  of  publica- 
tion telling  of  the  joyous  celebrations  in 
all  parts  on  this  day  of  da5^s.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  great  life  is  only  beginning 
to  be  felt  universal^  as  it  touches  the 
family  circle  through  the  lispings  of  the 
children  as  they  tell  at  home  of  the 
beauty  and  truth  they  are  unconsciously 
imbibing. 

On  Monday  evening,  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute, Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke  read  a 
paper  on  "  Millet"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Club.  It  was 
one  of  her  best  efforts,  full  and  illumin- 
ated with  practical  truth. 

Dear  readers,  let  the  radius  of  j'our 
influence  spread  every  day.  Plant  the 
seeds  of  the  high  doctrine  of  Froebel  on 
every  occasion ;  talk  to  parents  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact,  and  practice 
the  sweet  charity  of  the  master  on  ever}' 
little  one  3'ou  meet. 

Mr.  ThOvS.  Charles,  of  Kinder- 
garten-supply fame,  is  to  be  thanked  for 
the  man}^  courtesies  extended  the  work- 
ers on  the  Froebel  Reunion  committees. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Blaker, Superintendent  of 
the  Public  School  Kindergartens, brought 
greetings  from  Indianapolis  to  the 
Froebel  birthday  reunion  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Bourland,  president 
of  the  Pontiac  Kindergarten  Association 
enjoyed  the  celebration  in  Chicago  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  inst. 

Miss  Agnes  Taylor  Ketch.\m,  of 
St.  Louis,  one  of  the  editors  of  "  Kinder- 
garten Gems,"  was  among  the  St.  Louis 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  celebration  of 
Froebel' s  birthday. 
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Miss  Mary  B.  Law,  of  the  Toledo 
Training  School  attended  the  Froebel 
Reunion  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Shirley,  vice-president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Froebel  Union,  and  director 
of  the  Bates  Kindergarten,  celebrated 
the  birthday  of  Froebel  with  the  Chicago 
host.  She  is  doing  a  great  work  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  helping  those 
little  ones  who  are  too  often  forgotten. 

The  prominent  workers  in  color  in 
Chicago  met  on  April  20,  to  discuss  this 
very  debatable  question.  Some  beauti- 
ful work  was  shown. 

A  MEETING  in  commemoration  of 
Froebel' s  birthday  was  held  at  Chauncy 
Hall  School,  Boston,  Tuesday,  April  21. 
Songs  and  games  added  to  a  program 
contributed  to  by  Mrs.  L.  P.  Hopkins, 
Miss  Pingree  and  others. 

SPRING    RAIN. 

How  fast  the  raindrops  patter  down, 
And  splash  against  the  pane  ! 

"  Pit-a-patter  !  Pit-a-pat  !  " 
The  welcome,  pleasant  rain. 

What  are  the  words  they  sing  to  us. 

And  what  the  tune  so  gay  ? 
"  Pit-a-patter  !  Pit-a-pat  !  " 

Is  all  they  seem  to  say. 

But  listen  now  and  you  may  hear 

A  little  song  like  this  : 
"  Pit-a-patter  !  We  have  come 

To  give  the  flowers  a  kiss  ! ' ' 

We  saw  them  beckoning  their  mates, 

We  heard  their  whispered  call : 
"Pit-a-patter  !  Pit-a-pat  ! 

We've  come  to  cheer  them  all." 

For  all  the  flowers,  the  grass  and  trees, 
Who  hear  their  song,  well  know 

That  raindrops  gently  falling. 
Will  help  to  make  them  grow. 

Florence  E.  W.  French. 


Our  able  musical  contributor.  Miss 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  will  give  the  Louis- 
ville Kindergartners  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion this  month,  spending  several  weeks 
among  their  schools.  Music,  the  most 
necessary  feature  of  Kindergarten  work, 
has  perhaps  been  least  of  all  considered 
in  its  essence,  and  it  is  an  excellent  in- 
dication that  in  the  last  quarter  two  such 
important  centers  as  Milwaukee  and 
Louisville  have  made  special  efforts  in 
this  direction.  There  are  few  abler 
teachers  in  the  West  than  Miss  Hofer. 

The  proprietors  of  The  Kindergar- 
ten wish  to  thank  all  who  co-operated 
so  willingly  and  loyally  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Froebel  Birthday  Re- 
union. Not  only  the  Kindergartners 
but  the  public  spirited  lovers  of  the  cause 
ever^'where  responded  generously  and 
enthusiastically,  and  therein  lay  the  suc- 
cess of  the  occasion. 

Several  new  training  schools  have 
been  added  to  The  Kindergarten 
directory  on  the  last  page.  The  great 
work  of  training  teachers  is  indeed 
growing,  but  none  too  rapidly  for  the  de- 
mand. If  the  public  school  move  is  to 
be  urged,  the  supply  must  be  in  readi- 
ness and  waiting  to  be  called. 

Helps  for  Home  Nursing,  by  Irene 
H.  Ovington  ;  Chas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
Pubs.,  Chicago.     Price  50 cents. 

This  little  book  makes  an  effort  to 
clear  away  the  cloudy,  cheerless  condi- 
tion of  the  usual  sick  room.  In  the 
brightest  style  it  considers  the  whole 
subject.  Twelve  short  chapters,  each 
devoted  to  one  special  thing,  comprise 
the  book.  It  certainly  is  not  only  help- 
ful to  the  unpracticed  nurse,  but  does 
away  with  scores  of  old  fogy  ideas,  and 
is  especially  averse  to  drugs. 
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Birds  and  Butterflies,  b)-  M.  G. 
Musgrave  ;  The  Elder  Co.,  Pubs.,  Chi- 
cago. The  volume  is  beautifulh'  gotten 
up  with  colored  plates,  and  engravings, 
to  fit  the  text,  which  is  full  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  and  of  pleasing  instruc- 
tion. The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  inspire 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  love  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  thereby  popular- 
ize the  large  works  of  such  well  known 
naturalists  as  Audubon,  Wilson  and 
others.  The  artistic  side  of  the  subject 
is  not  overlapped  by  the  scientific,  for 
the  pages  are  fairly  illuminated  with  the 
beautiful  in  sketch  and  poem.  The  but- 
terfly and  bird  are  considered  almost  as 
companions  and  trite  comparisons  are 
everywhere  drawn.  The  author  tells 
his  own  practical  experience  in  their 
study  in  a  bright  and  interesting  fashion, 
simply  written,  suitable  for  quite  young 
readers,  and  in  such  condition  that  par- 
ents may  readily  glean  from  its  pages 
quantities  of  themes  for  home  talks  and 
instructive  out-of-door  stories. 

The  Second  Volume  of  The  Kinder- 
garten contains  fourteen  numbers.  We 
have  had  it  bound  in  a  handsome  book 
and  will  sell  it  for  $2.50.  Subscribers 
having  full  numbers  of  the  magazine  can 
have  them  bound  and  sent  prepaid  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  for  75 
cents.  Address  Alice  B.  Stockham  «& 
Co.,  277  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

Read  the  special  offer  on  the  inside 
cover  page  of  this  issite. 

Next  month  is  the  last  issue  in  the 
third  volume.  Renewals  should  be 
made  early  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  ; 
also  changes  of  address  for  the  coming 
year,  if  sent  in  good  season,  would  insure 
better  service  from  the  mailing  depart- 
ment. 


A  Study  in  Pedagogy,  by  Bishop 
John  H  Vincent ;  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham, 
Pub.,  New  York.  Price  60  cents.  The 
book,  according  to  its  sub-title  is 
"  For  people  who  are  not  professional 
teachers. ' '  The  substance  matter  is  in- 
deed wholesome  and  practical  and  the 
entire  book  put  upon  a  plan  that  will 
make  it  specially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  bus}^  parents.  The  author  takes  up 
every  feature  of  the  modern  society  and 
shows  its  special  help  or  hindrance  in  the 
educational  problem.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  to  be  criticised  as  it  is  not  only 
unattractive  but  misleading.  The  book 
is  by  no  means  "dry  bone"  theory  but  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  suggestive  of 
higher  methods  and  truer  ideas. 

Subscribers  should  save  their  back 
numbers  of  The  Kindergarten.  They 
become  more  and  more  valuable  as  a  col- 
lection of  opinions  and  practical  work 
with  ever)'  issue. 

Mothers'  Portfolio.  Illustrated. 
400  pages.  Contains  best  helps  for 
teaching  j^oung  children.  Instruction 
and  amusement  combined  in  Kindergar- 
ten lessons,  stories,  games,  etc.  Agents 
can  find  no  better  selling  book.  One 
writes:  "I  made  11  calls  and  sold  10 
books."  Another:  "There  is  a  Kin- 
dergarten now  being  established  here 
consequent  upon  the  sale  of  Mothers' 
Portfolio.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
I  have  placed  125  copies  in  Victoria." 
Sent  prepaid  for  $2.25.  For  terras  and 
circulars,  address  Alice  B.  Stockham  & 
Co.,  277   Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

September  and  October  '90  Kin- 
dergarten.— We  are  short  on  the  above 
issues.  Please  send  extra  copies  to  us, 
and  state  which  number  you  would  like 
in  return.  Ed.  Kindergarten. 

^77  Madisou  St.,  Chicago. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  TO  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  read  a  paper  before 
the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  at  Nash- 
ville, entitled  "Kindergarten  Methods 
Contrasted  with  the  Methods  of  the 
Primary  Schools."     In  it  he  said: 

"  I  believe  that  the  presence  of  the 
Kindergarten  in  a  system  of  public 
schools  will  of  itself,  work  some  change 
in  the  methods  of  the  primary  schools, 
that  will  be  cf  great  benefit  to  those 
methods.  But  I  wish  to  show  that  the 
methods  of  tlie  primary  schools,  sub- 
stantiallj'  as  they  are,  have  a  foundation 
in  reason,  and  that  it  is  not  well  for  our 
friends  of  the  Kindergarten  to  look 
always  in  the  direction  of  a  revolution  in 
the  methods  of  the  primary  school,  and 
the  adoption  of  plays  and  games,  gifts 
and  occupations,  or  some  manual  train- 
ing modification  of  these,  in  the  course 
of  instruction,  for  children  from  the  ages 
of  seven  to  twelve  years." 

After  telling  what  the  family  life  and 
the  Kindergarten  have  been  to  the  child, 
he  said: 

"  He  now  regards  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  social  whole,  in  fact,  as  an  indi- 
vidual having  special  duties  to  perform. 
With  the  beginning  of  this  consciousness 
the  symbolic  bent  of  the  mind  begins  to 


yield  place  to  a  higher  and  more  con- 
scious form  of  intellectual  and  moral 
activity'  and  the  child  is  ready  for  the 
methods  of  the  primary  school.  He 
needs  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  how 
to  record  the  results  of  arithmetic. 

"  At  the  age  of  seven  the  average 
child  begins  to  tire  of  mere  caprice,  hav- 
ing gained  through  play  the  essential  de- 
velopment of  his  originality.  It  is  now 
attracted  toward  work  or  the  exercise  of 
the  will  along  the  lines  of  rational  activ- 
itj'  as  prescribed  by  established  author- 
ity. While  the  Kindergarten  should  lay 
stress  on  the  forms  of  play,  and  give  the 
child  opportunity  to  develop  spontaneity, 
the  primary  school  must  laj^  stress  on 
the  form  of  work  and  lay  down  definite 
tasks  for  the  pupil  to  perform  by  his  own 
industry." 

Dr.  Harris  seems  to  say  that  at  the 
age  of  seven  a  child's  nature  is  entirely 
changed, — that  he  has  no  further  need  of 
play  or  spontaneit5^  All  he  needs  is 
definite  tasks  laid  down  by  authority, 
and  those  tasks  must  consist  mainly  of 
learning  to  read  and  write,  and  how  to 
record  the  results  of  arithmetic. 

I  think  it  well  to  let  one  great  philoso- 
pher answer  another: 

Has  Froebel  given  us  the  Kindergarten 
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and  left  us  without  a  guide  as  to   what 
shall  come  after  it  ? 

Quoting  from  his  "Education  of  Man, ' ' 
we  learn,  "  It  is  highly  important  .... 
for  the  child's  entire  cultivation  that  his 
development  should  constantly  advance 
from  one  point,  and  should  be  constantly 
recognized  in  its  advance. 

"  It  is  essentially  injurious,  hindering, 
even  destructive,  when  such  sharp  limits 
and  separating  opposition  are  made  to 
the  constantly  continuing  series  of  the 
years  of  human  development. 

".  .  .  .  It  is  therefore  essentially  inju- 
rious when  the  stages  of  human  develop- 
ment, infant,  child,  boy  and  girl  are 
considered  as  essentially  separate,  and  not 
as  life  shows,  continually  passing  into 
one  another  without  gap. 

' '  School  is  the  eflfort  to  bring  the 
scholar  to  the  right  consciousness  of  the 
nature  and  inner  life  of  things,  and  of 
himself;  to  teach  him  to  know  and  to 
make  him  conscious  of  the  inner  relation 
of  things  to  each  other,  to  the  scholar, 
and  to  the  living  cause  and  clear  unity  of 
all  things, — to  God. 

"The  coming  out  of  the  child  from 
the  house  order  to  the  higher  world 
order,    makes   the    boy    a    scholar,    the 

school  a  school Every  school 

child  anticipates,  hopes,  believes,  and 
requires  this  from  his  schoolmaster. 
This  anticipation,  this  hope,  and  this 
belief  form  the  invisible  eflficacious  bond 
between  them. 

"The  faith  and  trust,  the  hope  and 
anticipation  with  which  the  child  enters 
school,  produces  ....  gigantic 
results;  ....  for  the  child  enters 
school  with  the  childlike  belief,  the 
quiet  hope,  the  dim  anticipation,  that 
here  he  will  be  taught  something  he 
can  not  learn  outside  the  school. 

"  Never  forget  that  the  teaching  and 


communication  of  a  multiplicity  of  facts 
does  not  make  the  school  a  school,  but 
only  the  giving  prominence  to  the 
eternally    living    unity    that    is    in    all 

things It  is  the  spirit  only 

that  makes  the  school  a  school,  the  room 
a  schoolroom. 

' '  The  principal  ....  aim  in  the  guid- 
ance of  the  boy,  in  the  instruction  given 
him,  as  well  in  the  school  [as  in  the 
home],  is  to  raise  the  activity  of  will  to 
firmness  of  will,  and  so  to  vivify  and 
form  a  clear,  vigorous,  firm  and  enduring 
will,  to  train  up  ....  a  purehumanitj-." 
One  of  the  means  to  this  end  is  ani- 
mated play  ;  at  first  ' '  activity  alone  was 
the  object,  sonow  its  object  is  a  definite 
conscious  aim. 

' '  The  destiny  of  man  as  an  earthly 
being  is  that  body  and  soul  be  developed 
consciously  and  reasonabl)''  in  a  certain 
symmetry. 

"  What  shall  the  school  teach  ?  .... 
Only  the  contemplation  of  what  the  de- 
velopment of  man  at  school  age  is  and 
requires,  can  lead  to  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

"Manas  a  boy  and  as  a  beginning 
.scholar  appears  to  perceive  his  spiritual 
nature,  and  to  anticipate  God,  and  the 
spiritual  nature  of  all  things,"  everything 
that  exists  having  its  foundation  in  God. 
' '  The  child  should  be  made  thoroughl}^ 
intimate  with  nature. 

"  Nothing  so  firmly  connects  teacher 
and  scholar.  ...  as  the  common  effort 
to  employ  themselves  with  nature.  The 
tormenting  of  animal  life  and  insects  has 
its  foundation  in  the  child's  eff"orts  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of 
the  animal. 

"  From  nature  we  derive  the  study  of 
physics  and  mathematics Math- 
ematics is,  therefore,  neither  something 
foreign  to,  nor  abstract  from  actual  life, 
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but  is  the  expression  of  life  itself.  .  .  . 
The  knowledge  of  number,  is  therefore, 
the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  form  and 
size,  and  the  general  knowledge  of  space. 
.  .  .  .  The  mind  of  man  and  mathe- 
matics are  as  inseparable  as  the  scul  of 
man  and  religion." 

Froebel  gives  language  the  third  place, 
and  asks  its  relation  to  nature  and  re- 
ligion. "  In  general,  language  is  the 
self-active  statement  of  the  peculiar 
interior  becoming  exterior." 

Again  Froebel  says  in  substance  that  a 
child  naturally  developed  becomes  con- 
scious of  a  richly  developed,  easih^  van- 
ishing inner  life,  and  a  fleeting  outer 
life,  and  is  driven  by  ' '  irresistible  de- 
sire, and  need,  to  snatch  them  from 
oblivion."  Thus  writing  is  developed 
in  each  individual  as  in  the  race. 
lyCtterscript  presupposes  a  plentiful,  rich 
inner  or  outer  life  ;  from  and  by  means 
of  this  only  is  script  produced,  and 
the  general  need  of  it  developed  in 
the  child. 

"Reading  as  well  as  the  learning  to 
read  proceeds  from  the  need  to  again 
make  audible  to  one's  self  or  others, 
what  has  before  been  written.  .  .  . 
By  the  exercise  of  these  acts  man  first 
becomes  a  person  ;  so  the  effort  to  learn 
to  write  and  read  makes  the  pupil  a 
scholar ;  makes  school  for  the  first  time 
actually  possible.  .  .  .  The  posses- 
sion of  script,  conditions  and  affords  to 
man  the  possibility  of  becoming  conscious 
of  future  consciousness ;  .  .  .  be- 
cause it  makes  it  possible  for  man  to 
contemplate  himself."  "  Because  it 
clearly  and  surely  connects  man  as 
present  with  the  past  and  future,  it  con- 
nects him  on  all  sides  with  the  nearest 
and  certainly  with  the  farthest.  .  . 
Now  since  writing  and  reading  are  so 
highly  important  to  man,  the  boy  must 


also  be   strong    and    intelligent   enough 
for  them. 

"The  possibility  of  attaining  to  con- 
sciousness must  be  already  awakened  in 
him  ;  the  need  of  writing  and  reading, 
the  urgent  desire,  even  the  necessity  of 
being  able  to  do  so,  must  clearly  and 
definitely  express  themselves  ere  he 
learns  to  write  and  read. 

"The  bo}'  who  is  to  learn  to  write 
and  read  in  a  truly  advantageous  way 
must  necessarily  be  already  something, 
before  he  seeks  to  become  conscious  of 
something  which  he  as  yet  is  not  ;  else 
all  his  knowledge  will  be  hollow,  life- 
less, void,  extraneous,  mechanical.  For 
where  the  foundation  is  lifeless  and 
mechanical,  how  is  activity  of  life  and 
true  life,  the  highest  prize  of  all  effort, 
to  later  develop  from  it  ?  " 

After  reading  and  writing,  Froebel 
places  art  in  its  different  forms,  as  other 
means  of  representing  and  making  per- 
manent the  inner  and  outer  life. 

Froebel  thus  sums  up  the  requirements 
of  the  child  as  a  beginning  scholar  : 

"Keeping  the  mind  of  man  in  union 
with  God."  With  this  object— "  the 
appropriation  of  religious  expressions, 
particularly  those  concerning  nature, 
man,  and  the  relation  of  both  to  God  ; 

"  Respect  for,  knowledge  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  body  as  the  bearer  of  the 
spirit  ; 

"Contemplation  and  consideration  of 
nature,  and  the  outside  world,  connect- 
ing with  and  proceeding  from  the  near, 
requiring  knowledge  of  the  nearest  sur- 
roundings before  an  advance  is  made  to 
the  remote  and  far  ; 

' '  Appropriation  of  little  poetical  rep- 
resentations comprising  nature  and  life, 
surrounding  nature,  his  own  life, — this 
especially  in  singing  ; 

"Exercises  in  language  and  speech, 
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connected  with.     .     .     .nature, 
and  passing  to  contemplation  of  an  inner 
world, — having   in    view   speech    as    an 
audible  means  of  representation  ; 

"Exercises.      .     .     .in  representation 
in  space  according  to  rule  and  law, 
building,  cardboard    modeling,  work  in 
wood,  and  clay  moulding  ; 

' '  Exercises  for  representation  by  lines 
on  a  surface  ; 

"Comprehension     of    color. 
Painting  pictures  in  outline  ; 

"  Play  that  is  freely  active,  representa- 
tions, and  exercises  of  every  kind  ; 

"  Relation  of  stories,  sayings,  fables, 
fairy  stories  connected  with  occurrences 
of  daytime  and  life." 

All  this,  he  says,  should  be  shared  be- 
tween home  and  school  life. 

"  Boys  of  this  age  should  have  certain 
small  domestic  occupations,  and  should 
be  actively  instructed  while  engaged  in 
them.  .  .  .  It  is  very  important  that 
boys  of  an  advanced  age,  devote  at  least 
one  or  two  hours  daih^,  with  complete 
and  firm  determination  to  an  outward 
occupation  for  outward  results. 
Effects  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
life  would  proceed  from  this,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  injuries  of 
now  existing  school  arrangement.  .  .  . 
that  the  boy  who  enters  the  school 
is  wholly  removed  from  all  domestic  em- 
ployment, all  employment  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  an  outward  result. 

"  Do  not  an.swer,  a  boy  must  at  this 
time,  if  he  is  to  bring  his  knowledge  to 
a  definite  stage  and  completeness,  direct 
all  his  power  to  the  point  of  learning 
words  ;  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  means 
of  words.  .  .  .  Not  at  all  ;  genuine 
experience  teaches  the  contrary. 
Intellectual  employment  .  .  .  and  in- 
tervening .  .  .  activity  in  outward 
productive  work  and  result,  strengthens 


not  only  the  body,  but  quite  predomi- 
nantly also  the  spirit  .  .  .  .  ;  so 
that  the  spirit  after  such  a  refreshing 
work-bath,  goes  with  renewed  vigor  to 
intellectual  pursuits." 

I  have  made  all  these  quotations  from 
Froebel,  because  the  notion  seems  to  have 
gone  abroad  that  he  has  given  us  nothing 
but  the  Kindergarten,  and  also  because 
he  answers  Dr.  Harris  at  every  point. 
Being  his  equal,  if  not  superior  as  a  phi- 
losopher, and  having  given  his  life  to 
the  study  and  needs  of  little  children, 
by  living  among  them  and  working  with 
and  for  them,  I  think  him  the  safer 
guide.  Besides  this  my  own  thirt}-  j-ears 
of  experience  at  home  and  at  school 
confirms  for  me  everything  Froebel  has 
said. 

As  I  have  shown,  he  leaves  nothing 
vague  or  uncertain,  about  what  the  child 
should  do,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twelve  ;  he  carries  out,  and  on  its 
development,  providing  for  its  threefold 
nature.  The  primary  school  is  the  Kin- 
dergarten grown  firmer  and  reaching 
farther,  just  as  the  child  has. 

I  do  not  think  with  Dr.  Harris  that  the 
child  up  to  seven  years  acts  from  caprice, 
but  that  it  is  unfolding  according  to  the 
law  of  its  being,  and  Froebel  has  shown 
how  to  guide  it.  Neither  do  I  think  all 
spontaneity  should  cease  then,  but  that 
as  in  order  to  make  the  Kindergarten  a 
true  garden  we  should  carry  into  it  as 
much  of  the  home  element  as  possible, 
with  much  of  the  mother  love  mingled 
with  the  teacher's  plodding  patience  ;  so 
do  I  think  the  Kindergarten  should  over- 
lap the  primary  school  and  so  mingle  all 
these  qualities  with  the  higher  law  and 
intellectual  employments  begun  there, 
that  they  will  be  one  with  it  as  the  waters 
of  a  tributary  are  with  those  of  the 
larger  stream. 
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How  many  disappointments  and  heart- 
aches would  be  saved  to  mothers,  but 
more  especially  fathers,  if  they  would 
study  the  history  of  the  race,  and"  see 
how  writing,  first  by  pictures,  and  after- 
ward by  signs,  arose.  It  first  had  some- 
thing of  which  to  write,  and  then  it 
wished  to  read  what  it  and  others  had 
written ;  they  would  not  then  oblige 
the  child  to  write  before  it  had  anything 
to  write,  or  to  read  before  it  had  anything 
to  read. 

Are  we  as  primary  teachers  committing 
a  great  wrong  toward  little  children,  when, 
knowing  this,  we  consent  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  write  and  read  just  because  the 
parents  wish  it  ?  These  parents  either 
do  not  know  or  have  not  thought  enough 
to  know,  that  to  every  rightly  developed 
child  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  try 
with  all  its  little  might  to  write,  and 
then  to  read  what  it  has  written.  We 
should  watch  for  these  signs,  and  when 
they  appear,  take  advantage  of  them 
quickly  and  in  the  right  way,  or  the 
opportunit}'  will  be  lost,  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  arouse  the  interest  again,  and  the 
spontaneity  will  be  lost. 

Dr.  Harris  says,  "These  accomplish- 
ments once  acquired,  the  child  is  eman- 
cipated from  dependence  on  the  leisure 
of  others.  He  can  now  at  his  own  lei- 
sure consult  the  experience  of  the  race, 
in  so  far  as  it  exists  in  his  own  language." 

This  paragraph  seems  more  like  a  phi- 
losopher talking  to  philosophers,  than  of 
an  educator  talking  to  educators,  of  the 
needs  of  a  seven  or  even  twelve  years 
old  child.  A  child  of  that  age  is  not 
usually  thinking  of  the  experience  of 
the  race  ;  but  is  going  through  his  own 
race  experience,  and  it  is  of  this  that 
he  is  desirous  to  write  and  read.  Why 
after  developing  all  sides  of  the  child's 
nature  in  the  Kindergarten  should  either 


of  these  sides  be  neglected  in  the  primary 
school?  Dr.  Seguin  says,  "  That  when 
an  idiot  begins  to  use  his  hands  there  is 
hope  that  the  intellect  may  develop." 

If  we  then  take  away  from  the  child 
all  the  hand  work,  which  is  so  well  be- 
gun in  the  Kindergarten,  we  deprive 
it  of  a  healthy  and  God  given  means  of 
development.  I  would  have  everything 
begun  in  the  Kindergarten  carried  for- 
ward in  the  primary  school,  in  increasing 
difiiculty,  substituting  material  which  is 
less  pliable  in  some  cases,  and  retaining 
that  which  is  capable  of  being  wrought 
into  higher  forms.  What  the  subtle  con- 
nection between  brain  and  hand  may  be 
I  do  not  know,  but  this  is  what  I  think. 
The  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties 
are  the  originating,  inventing,  creating 
powers  ;  the  hand  is  the  executive  power ; 
therefore  the  hand  should  be  three  times 
as  powerful  as  either  of  the  others,  as  it 
has  to  do  the  bidding  of  intellect  and 
spirit,  and  also  care  for  the  physical  man, 
and  be  the  organ  through  which  spirit 
and  intellect  work.  Where  would  our 
books  be  if  there  had  been  no  hand  to 
delve  for  metals  and  hew  wood,  no  cun- 
ning artificers  to  transform  these  raw 
materials  into  printing  presses  ?  Oh 
brain  !  dare  you  say  to  the  hand  "  I  have 
no  need  of  thee  f  ' ' 

Nothing  comes  so  much  by  nature  to 
the  child  as  counting  ;  it  will  find  its 
own  modes  of  expression  if  not  given 
the  correct  ones  ;  for  three  it  will  sub- 
stitute one  in  the  middle  and  two  out- 
side, and  for  five  one  in  the  middle  and 
two  twos  outside,  the  terms  one  and  two 
coming  to  it  as  if  by  instinct.  This 
would  indicate  the  right  stage  to  con- 
tinue number  work  with  objects  ;  the 
child  must  have  found  some  use  for 
arithmetical  records  before  it  is  taught  to 
make  them.    Beans,  corn,  sticks,  tablets, 
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and  above  all  the  Second  Gift  beads 
ma)'-  be  used  to  make  number  work  a 
spring,  bubbling  over  with  happiness,  to 
the  primary  child. 

Art  and  nature  can  be  closel}^  com- 
bined in  drawing,  painting  and  model- 
ing ;  language,  writing  and  reading  can 
also  come  in  close  union  with  nature- 
Conversation  about  the  objects  studied 
helps  expression  ;  the  same  thoughts 
may  be  written  and  read  ;  when  prac- 
ticable a  printing  press  should  be  used 
to  print  these  observations  and  conversa- 
tions in  connection  with  pictures  drawn 
of  the  objects  studied. 

Where  this  can  not  be  done,  other 
pictures,  of  objects  with  which  the  child 
is  familiar,  ma}^  be  used  first  to  write  and 
then  to  read  about  ;  thus  following  the 
race  development  of  having  something 
of  which  to  write  before  you  write,  and 
something  of  which  to  read  before  you 
read.  This  will  be  a  delight  to  children 
who  are  ready  for  it.  As  the  children 
become  proficient  in  reading  they  should 
be  given  easy  reading  about  things  con- 
nected with  their  experience  at  home  or 
at  school.  Just  the  right  things  are  not 
easy  to  find  even  in  our  millions  of 
books,  but  they  will  come  if  we  keep 
looking  for  them.  I  have  made  a  con- 
nection with  familiar  things  by  using 
Sarah  Fuller's  Primer,  Johnnot's  Cats 
and  Dogs,  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told, 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  and 
with  the  patriiotic  side  developed  from 
Thanksgiving  and  Washington's  Birth- 
day we  have  the  Story  of  our  Coun- 
try, and  from  the  study  of  geograph}' 
the  Seveyi  Little  Sisters,  Each  and 
All,  Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long 
Ago. 

Many  of  the  Kindergarten  songs, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  only  a  dim 
pre.sentiment    to    the    child   on    leaving 


the  Kindergarten,  may  be  retained 
with  interest  and  profit  in  the  primary 
school. 

The  stories  are  almost  unlimited  ; 
from  some  selections  from  Mother  Goose, 
^sop  and  the  Wonder  Book,  I  would 
turn  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  books  and 
Sandford  and  Merton,  as  they  contain 
the  germs  of  Froebel's  own  methods. 
Miss  Edgeworth's  Frank  was  the  first 
reading  book  from  which  I  obtained  any 
impression,  and  the  seeds  implanted  by 
it  have  been  a  lifelong  growth  and  help 
to  me. 

Mrs.  Woolley  makes  the  following 
criticism  on  Harper's  new  readers,  and  it 
applies  to  all  the  readers  I  have  examined : 
"  The  chopp3'  character  of  the  selections 
and  the  slovenly  way  in  which  extracts 
are  sometimes  detached  from  their 
settings,  as  well  as  from  their  authors, 
are  to  be  regretted  ;  the  bright  child 
is  not  tempted  b}-  them  to  search 
farther. ' ' 

All  Kindergarten  and  primary  work 
should  awaken  curiosity  and  the  spirit  of 
inquir}^  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and 
point  out  the  road  to  discovery. 

I  would  retain  the  table  of  the  Kinder- 
garten in  the  primary  school,  and  ar- 
rangement of  seats,  doing  away  with 
the  checked  spaces  for  the  higher  grades. 
The  circle  we  want  to  keep  for  marches 
and  games.  The  plays  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, which  are  more  representative 
than  symbolic,  will  still  find  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  ;  let  others  of 
like  nature  be  invented  or  found.  The 
lunch,  too,  still  has  its  educational  value 
and  is  a  help  in  many  ways  if  rightlj'^ 
conducted. 

"The  nol)lest  influence  on  earth  is 
that  exerted  on  character,  and  she  who 
puts  forth  this,  does  a  great  work,  no  mat- 
ter how  narrow  or  obscure  her  sphere.  To 
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awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea 
and  love  of  perfect  goodness,  to  awaken 
in  him  a  strength  of  will  to  repel  all 
temptation,  to  send  him  out  prepared  to 
profit  by  life's  conflicts,  is  doing  the 
highest  kind  of  work." 

' '  All  hidden  lie  the  future  ways 
Their  little  feet  shall  fare  ; 


But  holy  thoughts  within  me  stir 
And  rise  on  lips  of  prayer. 

"  O,  little  ones,  ye  can  not  know 
The  power  with  which  ye  plead, 
Nor  why,  as  on  through  life  we  go, 
The  little  child  doth  lead." 

Emma  A.  Beebe. 
Chicago. 


HOW   TO    FAIL    IN    KINDERGARTEN. 


Part  II. 


With   an   Appendix  Showing  how   to   Succeed. 


Thus  far  the  chances  of  failure  have 
been  discussed  with  reference  to  the  Kin- 
dergartner's  natural  and  acquired  quali- 
fications, and  we  have  seen  that  the 
chances  of  failure  lie  on  every  hand. 
But  supposing  one  had  passed  all  these 
chances  by — must  she  necessarily  suc- 
ceed ?  Remains  no  way  of  failure  open 
to  her  now  ?  Despair  not,  O  my  sister, 
well  fitted  and  well  trained  though  you 
be.  From  every  height  there  is  some 
path  to  the  valley,  and  even  after  you 
are  installed  in  your  Kindergarten  and 
by  experience  and  practice  have  reached 
a  fair  measure  of  success,  it  is  not  yet 
impossible  that  5'ou  should  fail.  I  will 
now  formulate  a  few  rules  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  Kindergartner. 

I.  Rely  wholly  upon  what  5'ou  have 
learned  in  your  normal  course.  You 
have  studied  a  little  psychology  and  a 
little  of  the  history  of  pedagogy,  but  it 
was  so  little  that  it  will  be  no  drawback 
unless  you  supplement  the  one  with  con- 
stant study  of  the  child,  and  the  other 
with  an  intelligent  watchfulness  of  the 
pedagog}^  of  the  present.  Lest  you 
should  be  inveigled  into  this  supplement- 
ary study,  beware  of  reading  The  Kin- 
dergarten magazine  or  following  out 
any  of   its   suggestions.      If  you  are  de- 


termined to  take  The  Kindergarten, 
and  to  faithfully  "  read,  mark,  learn  and 
inwardly  digest"  its  wise  counsels,  and 
to  abide  by  the  right  principles  for  which 
it  stands,  failure  is  not  for  you.  It  is 
only  such  teachers  as  earnestly  desire 
success  .in  their  chosen  profession  who 
should  expose  themselves  to  its  uplifting 
influence. 

2.  If  there  are  teachers'  meetings  of 
any  kind  in  your  vicinit}- —  Froebel  Un- 
ions, Kindergarten  Associations,  Educa- 
tional Clubs  or  anything  of  the  sort, 
attend  them  rarely  if  ever,  and  above  all 
take  no  active  part  in  the  management 
of  the  meetings  or  in  the  discussions. 
You  would  get  interested  in  spite  of 
yourself  ;  and  a  liveh'  interest  and  hearty 
co-operation  with  other  teachers  are  way- 
marks  on  the  path  of  success  and  will 
lead  3'ou  away  from  failure  rather  than 
toward  it. 

3.  Do  not  study  or  read  anything 
outside  of  your  own  special  subject  of 
Kindergarten  ;  for  the  consequent  growth 
and  broadening  of  your  mind  will  sooner 
or  later  have  a  perceptible  effect  upon 
your  work,  making  it  of  a  more  valuable 
character  and  therefore  rendering  j'ou 
less  liable  to  fail.     Or, 

4.  Take  some  all-engrossing  stud}-  or 
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pursuit  (even  society  or  dress  will  do) 
and  allow  it  to  absorb  your  interest  and 
attention  so  that  you  give  "grudgingly 
and  of  necessity  ' '  only  the  stated  hours 
and  a  half-hearted  service  to  your  Kin- 
dergarten. 

5.  Have  no  acquaintance  with  5'our 
children's  parents  and  homes.  Visiting 
among  them  must  be  deprecated,  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  environment  of  the 
children  throws  so  much  light  on  their 
traits  that  you  will  put  more  wisdom  and 
heart  into  your  work  than  is  conducive 
to  failure.  The  friendly  relations  between 
the  Boston  Kindergartners  and  the  fam- 
ilies from  which  their  pupils  come,  were 
brought  about  by  the  visiting  which  Mrs. 
Shaw  instituted  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Kindergartners  whom 
she  employed  ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
mutual  acquaintance  is  rightlj'* counted 
one  of  the  elements  not  only  of  in- 
dividual success  but  of  the  successful 
establishment  of  Kindergartens  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  opportunities 
for  failure  oflFered  by  the  exercises  of  a 
Kindergarten  session,  and  proceed  to 
rule  : 

6.  In  the  morning  talk  be  aimless 
and  desultory,  and  allow  yourself  to  drop 
into  religious  or  ethical  cant. 

7.  Sing  the  same  songs  and  in  the 
same  order  day  after  day,  without  talking 
over  the  words  or  paying  any  attention 
to  the  voices  of  the  children  or  the  qual- 
ity of  the  music  (?)  they  are  making. 
This  will  be  apt  to  get  you  into  ruts, 
and  make  the  children  listless  and  me- 
chanical. 

8.  In  the  Gifts  and  Occupations  have 
no  plan  of  work  in  your  mind,  but  trust 
entirely  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
and  the  spontaneity  of  the  children.      Or, 


have  a  cast  iron  program  and  follow 
it  doggedly  no  matter  what  happens. 
Either  of  these  extremes  will  keep  you 
from  the  best  success. 

9.  Failure  in  the  games  is  remarkably 
easy,  and  often  attained,  so  I  will  onh' 
allude  to  a  few  common  expedients. 
After  a  spiritless  march  to  form  the  ring, 
have  a  dull  and  tedious  period  of  waiting 
for  all  the  feet  to  be  quiet  and  for  each 
child  to  be  in  proper  position.  This 
tends  to  diminish  the  ardor ;  whereas  if 
you  are  alert  and  begin  the  game  imme- 
diately, the  children  do  not  have  time  to 
fall  into  disorder,  and,  being  interested, 
will  heed  one  caution  or  injunction  where 
twent)'  would  otherwise  be  unavailing. 
Always  choose  the  forward  children  and 
the  graceful  children  for  prominent 
parts. 

During  the  games,  as  at  other  times, 
make  it  a  point  not  to  notice  inattention 
or  squabbles  till  the  disorder  spreads  and 
becomes  general  confusion.  Then  you 
will  have  a  miniature  riot,  which,  being 
somewhat  exciting,  will  be  repeated  till 
it  becomes  the  ordinarj^  condition  of 
3'our  Kindergarten.  "  Verily  there  are 
man)'  dangers  and  the  paths  to  failure 
are  infinite." 

now  TO  SUCCEED. 

Obviously,  all  these  detailed  directions 
for  failure  in  Kindergarten  will  lead 
straight  on  to  glorious  success,  if  turned 
the  other  side  out,  as  Andrew  Lang 
would  say.  And  as,  to  every  Kinder- 
gartner  the  law  of  opposites  is  a  familiar 
working  law,  none  of  us  will  find  diffi- 
culty in  translating  these  directions  for 
failure  so  that  they  shall  also  show  us 
how  to  succeed. 

Hmilik  Poulsson. 

/iOStO)l. 
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A    LETTER    BY    FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL* 


KEII.HAU,  Feb.  17,  1845. 

My  Dear  Hermann: — The  success  of 
our  endeavors  in  every  direction  depends 
greatly  upon  conditions  and  public 
opinion.  That  is  why  I  am  going  to 
send  you  information  upon  some  facts 
which  have  transpired  here  in  reference 
to  the  Educational  Union.  Also  such 
knowledge  may  assist  j^ou  in  the  steps 
you  are  taking  for  the  purpose  of  awak- 
ening an  interest  in  the  matter  at  the 
city  of  Eisenach 

Our  pastor,  who  approved  my  plan 
from  the  start,  obtained  the  co-operation 
of  some  more  people  whom  we  met  last 
Friday  at  the  pastor's  residence  at  Eich- 
feld.  The  villagers  present  displayed  so 
much  of  clear  thought  and  insight,  and 
of  firm  good-will,  that  I  was  greatly  re- 
joiced. Since  then  quite  a  number  of 
other  inhabitants  of  our  valley  have 
promised  their  co  operation  and  will  be 
present  at  next  Friday's  meeting,  when 
I  shall  state  the  task  before  us  and  the 
end  to  be  held  in  view. 

Another  pastor  sent  word  from  Rudol- 
stadt  promising  me  the  establishment  of 
an  Educational  Union  there,  immedi- 
ately after  the  publication  of  mj'  invi- 
tation, which  will  be  made  within  a 
week. 

The  invitation  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  "  Didaskalia  "  at  Frank- 
fort-on-Main.  That  paper  does  submit 
the  idea  to  the  public  scrutiu}^  of  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  readers  whose  interest 
and  criticism  has  already  evoked  some 
lively  discussion  in  that  city. 

I  also  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter 
upon  m}'  educational   principles,  printed 


♦Edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemann. 


in    the  Algemeiner  A^izeiger   der   Deut- 
schen,  of  February  12,  1845. 

Yours  etc., 

F.   FroebeIv. 

The  extract  is  as  follows: 

"  You  recommend  Froebel's  Institutes 
as  the  best  guarantees  of  a  successful  ed- 
ucation, and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  take  a 
practical  interest  in  the  instructive  en- 
terprises of  the  aspiring  man.  I  was  at 
his  place  myself  and  the  enthusiastic 
educator  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
ends  of  his  labors  and  the  arrangements 
he  has  made  at  Blankenburg  and  Keilhau 
for  the  realization  of  his  purposes.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
consider  his  system  as  in  opposition  to 
our  common  school  systeni.  The  Kin- 
dergarten is  intended  to  prepare  for  the 
public  school  and  to  assist  it.  By  means 
of  live  games  and  a  gradual  unfoldment 
of  the  natural  activity,  the  sj^stem  strives 
during  the  years  preceding  the  school 
age,  to  arouse  the  higher  consciousness 
of  the  child  and  develop  it.  This  will 
furnish  to  the  pupil  of  the  public  school 
a  rich  store  of  interests  and  activities  for 
filling  his  intervals  between  lessons,  and 
his  spare  times  in  general,  with  occupa- 
tions calculated  to  form  the  mind  and 
bring  enjoyment.  In  mathematics,  for 
example,  Froebel  labors  to  arouse  the 
sense  of  form  and  number  at  an  early 
age.  He  has  invented  means  and  forms 
for  showing  rather  than  abstractly 
teaching  mathematical  relations,  and 
these  forms  are  practical  and  ingenious, 
and  artistically  beautiful  enough  to  be 
admired  even  by  artists.  These  forms 
awaken  and  develop  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving positive  arithmetical  truths,  and 
of  sketching  figures  clearly  representing 
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important  relations  of  sizes  and  forms, 
which  ability  will  help  to  remove  every 
diflQculty  of  expressing  and  demonstrat- 
ing theorems  in  language.  But  to  make 
the  system  truly  and  thoroughly  eflFect- 
ive,  it  is  necessary,  chiefly  in  places 
where  Kindergartens  have  not  yet  been 
established,  that  the  family,  more  prom- 
inently parents  and  relatives,  should  join 
the  teachers,  and  that,  above  all,  moth- 
ers, and  women  in  general,  should  con- 
tribute their  experiences  and  help  in 
whatever  is  being  done  at  home  and 
within  the  family." 

[The  above  letter  of  Froebel's  is  the  second 
in  the  series,  the  first  of  which  was  published 
in  the  April  number.  This  letter  does  not  con- 
tain anything  to  advance  the  Froebel  doctrine 
or  the  Kindergarten  system.  It  merely  reports 
a  number  of  steps  taken  by  Froebel  with  an 
intention  to  bring  his  cause  to  the  notice  of  the 
people  as  widely  and  as  rapidly  as  he  was  able. 

Why  was  such  a  letter  printed  ?  Does  not 
common  sense  demand  that  every  man  should 
make  known  his  ideas  as  extensively  as  he  is 
able?  Why  supply  such  a  proof  concerning 
Froebel,  who  evidently  was  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  common  sense  ? 

Here  is  the  explanation  and  justification  for 
the  publication.  There  is  an  idea  abroad  that 
Froebel  had  lived  and  labored  and  died  hidden 
and  unknown  among  the  peasant  population  of 
his  Thuringian  mountains  ;  that  he  had  lived 
the  life  of  the  peasants   surrounding  him,  and 


had  never,  in  his  lifetime,  become  known  to 
the  world  on  the  other  side  of  his  mountains. 
Because  Goethe  who  lived  in  the  same  part  of 
the  world,  did  not  know  of  Froebel  and  his  ed- 
ucational work,  it  is  concluded  that  the  world 
did  not  know  him.  And  because  he  lived 
and  was  buried  among  peasants,  people  will 
conclude  that  he  lived  like  a  peasant,  and 
that  his  mental  horizon  was,  like  that  of  a 
common  peasant,  circumscribed  by  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  mountain  heights  that  over- 
shadowed his  dwelling,  and  that  he  never  at- 
tempted to  make  his  ideas  known  to  the  world 
at  large. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  Froe- 
bel was  thinking  nearly  all  the  time  of  ways 
and  means  to  make  his  ideas  known  to  the  peo- 
ple and  get  people  interested  in  his  labors. 
His  activity  as  an  author  was  almost  unceasing 
while  he  lived.  He  hardly  ever  wrote  a  letter, 
but  tried  to  interest  the  recipient  in  the  work 
of  the  Kindergarten  education.  He  loved  his 
mountains,  that  is  why  he  lived  and  labored 
there.  But  these  mountains  did  not  cut  him. 
ofi"  from  intercourse  with  all  mankind. 

Goethe  did  not  know  Froebel,  it  is  true,  and 
it  might  be  said,  so  much  the  worse  for  Goethe, 
if  the  great  poet  had  not  died  years  before  even 
Froebel  ever  thought  of  a  Kindergarten.  Froe- 
bel had  published  his  "Education  of  Man," 
but  the  book  was  hardly  known.  He  was  in 
Switzerland  when  Goethe  died.  When  he  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  his  first  Kindergarten, 
Goethe  had  been  dead  for  five  years.  It  follows 
from  all  this  that  there  is  no  occasion  what- 
ever to  be  astonished  at  the  fact  that  Goethe 
did  not  know  of  Froebel. — Ed.] 


MOTHER    TALKS. 


Art  as  an  Element 
"  In   industry  thou'rt    mastered  by  the 
bee, 
The  worm    more    skillfulne.ss    than 
thine  hath  shown, 
Thy  knowledge  all  high  spirits  share 
with  thee  ; 
But,  art,  O  man,  hast    thou  alone." 
-   Schil/a. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  manifold 
and  the  true  education  is  that  which  will 


OP  Education. — III. 
most  perfectly  develop  those  powers  and 
rouse  them  into  action.  Art  is  one  of 
the  means  at  our  command  ;  it  can  be 
made  a  powerful  kver  for  lifting  the 
weights  which  bind  us  to  the  earth. 

Art  is  the  rendering  of  beauty  ;  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  those  ideas  which, 
modified  by  the  imagination,  tend  to^ 
awaken  emotion.  The  sun  glorifies  river 
and   plain,    and    the    scene   dies   away, 
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but  the  painter's  skill  and  love  bring  it 
to  life  again.  The  lark,  singing,  rises 
from  the  earth  until  bird  and  song  are 
lost  to  sight  and  hearing,  but  the  poet's 
pen  "  translates  the  song  to  speech,"  and 
again  we  see  the  soaring  bird  and  hear 
its  enraptured  song  ;  and  this  more  magi- 
cal music  can  dwell  with  us  always,  "  a 
gracious  possession  forever. "  So  do  the 
musicians  awaken  for  us  again  the  sound 
of  Spring  showers,  of  distant  echoes,  or 
of  rising  storms.  But  more, — poet,  paint- 
er and  musician  do  more  than  to  repro- 
duce the  world  of  physical  beauty. 
Blessed  with  a  power  more  mighty  than 
that  of  the  mere  copyist,  they  give  us 
new  creations  of  surpassing  beauty. 
They  see  and  show  to  us  what  man  never 
saw  before;  they  awaken  truths  of  poeti- 
cal and  musical  thought  which  have  lain 
slumbering  in  their  souls  or  which  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  them  from  the  source 
of  all  divine  ideas  ;  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  can  succeed  in  arousing  our 
imagination  and  quickening  our  percep- 
tion of  such  holy  and  beautiful  truths, 
we  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  artist  upon 
the  threshold  of  our  hearts  and  give  him 
and  his  creations  a  loving  welcome,  and 
throughout  our  lives  we  shall  be  thank- 
ful for  man's  inheritance  of  art,  as  well 
as  for  the  natural  world  of  beauty  which 
feeds  his  imagination  and  quickens  his 
spirit. 

The  particular  forms  of  art  appeal  to  us 
in  different  ways,  call  into  action  differ- 
ent powers  of  mind  for  their  apprecia- 
tion, and  awaken  trains  of  thought  es- 
sentially different,  yet  the  ideas  embodied 
are  intimately  related,  and  all  together 
are  included  in  the  world  of  art.  Many 
of  these  ideas  seem  at  first  to  be  unpoetic 
enough,  but  looked  at  again  through  the 
aid  of  the  imagination  they  become  like 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  church 


in  Goethe's  parable:  "Looked  at  from 
the  market  square  ' '  there  is  naught  but 
gloom  and  darkness  ;  but  looked  at  from 
within 

"  'Tis  all  one  many-colored  blaze, 
Story  and  emblem,  a  pictured  maze, 
Flash  by  you." 

How  important  that  the  imagination 
be  trained,  the  perceptive  faculties 
aroused,  the  taste  and  love  for  the  many 
forms  of  art  developed,  so  that  there  may 
be  "  fewer  deaf  children  sitting  in  the 
marketplace."  Carlyle  says,  "Wouldst 
thou  plant  for  eternity,  then  plant  into 
the  deep,  infinite  faculties  of  man,  his 
fantasy  and  heart  ;  wouldst  thou  plant 
for  year  and  day,  then  plant  into  his 
shallow,  superficial  faculties,  his  self- 
love  and  arithmetical  understanding." 
Henry  Reid  says,  "  I  would  rather  a 
child  of  mine  should  know  and  feel  the 
high  imaginative  teachings  of  Words- 
worth's '  Ode  to  Duty  '  than  any  piece  of 
uninspired  prose  morality  in  the  lan- 
guage, because  the  heart  that  will  truly 
take  that  lofty  lesson  unto  itself,  how- 
ever it  may  falter  with  frailty  or  fall 
short  in  the  fulfillment,  will  fain  not  cast 
it  out." 

Music  is  often  undervalued  as  an  art 
and  as  an  educator.  It  not  only  appeals 
to  our  sympathies  as  heart  .speaks  to 
Jieart,  but  also  to  our  intellectual  nature 
as  mind  speaks  to  mind.  Musical  ideas 
are  beautiful,  they  are  true,  and  when  we 
have  once  learned  the  language  we  are 
capable  of  understanding  the  truths  ex- 
pressed, and  when  we  understand,  we  are 
being  taught,  elevated,  brought  more 
into  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the 
Creator.  The  masters  wrote  because 
some  feeling  struggled  for  utterance  and 
found  a  tongue  in  the  impassioned  music 
which  moves  to  tears  or  arouses  to  action. 
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The  work  of  painter  and  sculptor, 
though  called  pre-eminently  art,  is  also 
undervalued  as  an  educator.  All  truths 
of  beauty  are  as  real,  as  true,  as  truths 
of  science  ;  and  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
aii}^  work  of  art  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
author  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  and 
beautiful  than  to  be,  as  Mallock  has  said, 
"A  good  judge  of  a  piece  of  protoplasm." 

The  value  of  poetry  and  fine  prose  is 
more  fairly  recognized.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  obvious,  and  yet  if  we  realized  its 
full  worth  we  would  not  allow  children 
to  form  their  habits  of  reading  with  so 
little  attention  from  us.  Many  mothers 
fail  to  look  higher  than  to  the  art  of 
dressing  and  to  the  art  of  adorning  the 
house.  If  we  love  art  in  any  of  its  forms, 
we  will  feel  its  power  and  impart  to  our 
children  the  art-loving  spirit.  If  we  lack 
enthusiasm,  it  will  come  with  a  study  of 
the  arts,  whether  it  be  poetry,  painting 
or  music.  Though  no  longer  young,  we 
can  learn  much,  appreciate  much,  enjoy 
much. 

Perhaps  these  suggestions  ma^^  be  of 
service  to  some  earnest  mother.  Pay  at- 
tention to  color,  to  drawing,  to  works  of 
acknowledged  merit.  Do  not  fear  it  will 
be  forcing  a  child  to  let  him  go  with  you 
to  see  fine  pictures.  Hang  good  pict- 
ures, if  only  inexpensive  copies,  on  your 
walls  in  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms, 
and  they  will  exert  an  influence,  subtle, 
but  none  the  less  real.  Aid  the  children 
in  the  work  of  collecting,  cutting  out  and 
preserving  pictures  ;  paste  some  of  them 
into  scrap-books  for  gifts  to  friends  or  to 
a  children's  hospital  ;  keep  the  very  best 
in  a  portfolio  for  future  u.se  and  pleasure. 


Take  the  children  when  possible,  to  hear 
fine  music  ;  let  them  hear  music  in  the 
home  freely,  and  they  are  being  de- 
veloped while  you  think  they  are  not 
heeding.  There  are  many  grades  of 
children's  music,  from  the  very  bad  to 
the  very  good,  and  the  good  may  be  sim- 
ple. Let  the  children  make  music  as 
they  are  able.  I  knew  one  musical 
father  who  wickedly  discouraged  his 
children  by  ridiculing  their  fault}-  efforts. 
Unpromising  beginnings  often  make  fine 
endings  in  the  execution  of  music  or  in 
drawing  and  coloring.  Who  dares  to 
saj-  "  M}'  child  can  never  do  this  !"  You 
do  not  know  what  he  can  do,  but  j^ou 
may  help  him  to  success  or  hinder  him 
fatally,  and  at  least,  in  all  his  attempt  the 
perceptions  are  being  awakened  and  he 
finds  healthful  occupation  for  the  mind. 

Limit  the  quantity  and  inspect  the 
quality  of  stories  and  reading  matter. 
There  is  abominable  "  Mother  Goose," 
and  there  is  Mother  Goose  with  silhou- 
ettes by  Gooderidge,  or  set  to  music  by 
Crampton.  Never  buy  a  child's  book 
unless  you  like  the  story  and  admire  the 
illustrations.  Do  not  say  "It  is  good 
enough  for  the  children  ;"  say  "It  is 
good  enough  for  me." 

One  word  more, — while  developing  the 
power  to  perceive  beaut}-,  while  studying 
nature  and  art,  let  us  not  regard  beauty, 
nature  or  art  as  an  ultimate  and  adequate 
end.  Only  as  we  look  through  these 
above  and  beyond  shall  we  be  able  to  use 
these  as  means  for  bringing  greater 
strength,  beauty  and  purity  into  the  lives 
of  these  little  children. 

Susan  Payne  Clement. 


The  mother's  reverence  or  irreverence 
is  the  gateway  through  which  the  child 
gazes  out  at  the  world. 


The  rose  which  a   child   sees   is   not 
what   the    eye   of    a    man    discovers    it 
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GIFT  PLAYS. 


II. — First  Gift — Emphasizing  Color. 


Before  giving  a  play  to  her  children, 
the  teacher  will  alwaj's  consider  the  con- 
ditions which  are  to  be  met  and  then 
plan  to  so  use  the  material  as  to  meet 
those  conditions.  If  a  logical  order  has 
been  followed  in  previous  work,  then  at 
any  time  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  decide 
what  the  next  step  shall  be  ;  always 
allowing  for  modifying  influences,  such 
as  temporary  moods,  or  conditions  of  the 
children,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
subject  or  central  thought  for  the  period. 
Thus  in  preparing  a  color  play  with 
First  Gift,  the  teacher  would  consider 
what  colors  the  children  are  most  famil- 
iar with,  which  of  these  she  has  already 
definitely  impressed,  and  then  what  new 
color  she  shall  emphasize  in  contrast  with 
the  old.  She  will  not  feel  that  there  is 
an}'  fixed  order  in  which  the  colors  must 
be  presented,  but  will  be  guided  in  this 
by  what  the  children  already  know. 

In  the  following  play  it  is  presupposed 
that  red  and  blue  have  alread}-  been  im- 
pressed, and  yellow  is  chosen  as  the  new 
color  to  be  emphasized.  The  teacher  has 
taken  yellow  not  so  much  because  it  is 
another  of  the  commonly-called  primary 
colors,  but  because  it  affords  a  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  two  known  colors,  and  is 
also  suited  to  represent  the  early  Spring 
flowers  which  she  desires  to  have  in  the 
play.  It  is  also  supposed  that  these  chil- 
dren have  had  suflicient  movement  plays 
with  the  balls  for  the  first  eagerness  for 
action  to  have  been  satisfied.  Miss 
Alice  knows,  however,  that  since  there  is 
not  so  much  physical  activity  in  the  play 
as  in  some  others,  there  must  be  a  deep 
interest  aroused  in  the  thought  in  order  to 
hold  the  children.     She  also  plans  that 


each  child  shall  at  some  time  during  the 
play  be  given  opportunity  for  action  out- 
side of  the  mere  movement  of  the  balls. 
Miss  Alice  gets  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren by  holding  up  a  bunch  of  flowers, — 
bluebells,  Easter  flowers,  and  a  red  rose, 
and  then   says  in  an   animated,    sympa- 
thetic tone,  "Children,  let  us  have  our 
table  for  our  garden  to-day;  and  shall  we 
have  growing  in  it  such  flowers  as  these, 
— bluebells,  and  roses,  and  yellow  daffo- 
dils ?  "     She  satisfies  each  little  one  with 
a  closer  look,  and  a  smell  of  the   flowers 
in   her  hand,  then   settles  herself  at  the 
table,  and  with  the  red,  yellow  and  blue 
balls  before  her,  says,  "  See,  we  can  have 
our  balls  for  flowers,  can  we  not  ?  " 
"  Which  shall  we  have  for  red  roses  ?" 
"Which  for  bluebells?  " 
"  Which  shall  we  use  for  yellow  daffo- 
dils ?  "     In    this.  Miss    Alice    lets  those 
that  are  near  her  pick  out  the  flower  and 
the  corresponding  ball,  or  she  calls  some 
child  quietly  to   her  to   do  it.     All  this, 
not  in  a  "  teaching  "  way,  but  her  sym- 
pathetic, sincere  manner,  says,  "  This  is 
our   play,  children;  come,  let  us   decide 
how  we  shall  do  ?  " 

"  Now  each  of  us  may  have  a  little 
garden  bed,  and  have  in  it  the  kind  of 
flower  we  choose."  Each  child  is  given 
opportunity  to  choose  whether  he  will 
have  bluebells,  or  roses,  or  daffodils. 
Several  of  the  younger  children  can  not 
tell  the  name  of  the  flower  they  prefer, 
and  Miss  Alice  lets  them  point  it  out  in 
the  bunch  of  real  flowers. 

"  Let  your  hands  be  the  cover  for  the 
flowers,  children,  and  I  will  plant  in  each 
bed  the  flower  you  have  chosen." 

"But  suppose   you    go  to  sleep,  too, 
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while  your  flowers  are  sound  asleep  in 
their  beds.  Then  when  they  throw  oflf 
their  cover  and  peep  out  in  "the  Spring- 
time you  may  tell  me  if  your  flower  is 
the  kind  you  chose." 

The  children  place  their  hands  palm 
downward  upon  the  table,  and  close  their 
eyes.  Miss  Alice  slips 
around  and  tucks  un- 
der the  hands  a  blue> 
red  or  yellow  ball,  ac- 
cording to  the  flowers 
chosen.      (Fig.  i.) 

"  Now  keep  the  little  plants  well  cov- 
ered, children,  and  let  us  make  a  little 
rain-shower  with  the  other  hand.  Let 
the  raindrops  tap  on  the  house  where  the 
flowers  are  asleep  and  tell  them  it  is  time 
to  wake  up."  While  the  raindrops  are 
pattering  down  the  thought  is  expressed 
by  singing  "  The  Great  Brown  House," 
the  names  of  the  flowers  being  changed 
to  suit  the  occasion. 

' '  To  the  great  brown  house  where  the 

flowerets  live 
Came  the  rain  with  its  tap,  tap,  tap, 
And  whispered,  'Dafibdil,  bluebells  and 

rose. 
Your  pretty  eyes  you  must  now  unclose. 
From  their  long,  long  Winter  nap,' 
Said  the  rain  with  its  tap,  tap,  tap." 

"Children,     which 
little  flower  is  among 
the  very  first  to  hear 
the     call  ?  "        "  Yes, 
.'^X  Minnie, the  daffodils." 
1.  "  And  now  let  us  see 

if  the  yellow  daffodils  in  our  gardens 
have  heard  the  whisper  of  the  raindrops 
and  are  going  to  throw  off  their  cov^er 
and  peep  out."  Miss  Alice  holds  up  a 
real  daffodil  in  order  that  the  sense  im- 
pression of  yellow  may  accompany  the 
words.     And  now  the  yellow  balls  begin 


to  peep  out,  and  slowly  they  are  raised 
from  the  table,  the  string  being  held  close 
to  the  ball.     (  Fig.  2. ) 

"  See,  children;  all  the  daflbdilsin  our 
garden  are  in  bloom.  Let  them  nod  and 
bend  and  tell  the  Easter  story,  while  the 
sunbeams  still  speak  to  the  bluebells 
and  roses."  "Lillian,  3'ou  may  be  a 
dancing  sunbeam,  and  be  sure  you  touch 
every  sleeping  flower  in  our  garden  with 
a  soft,  warm  touch."  So  Lillian  leaves 
her  place,  and  flitting  around  the  table, 
touches  the  hands  that  still  cover  the 
balls. 

' '  Now  let  us  see  if  the  bluebells  have 
heard  the  whisper  of  the  raindrops  and 
felt  the  touch  of  the  sunbeams." 

Again  Miss  Alice  holds  up  the  real 
bluebells,  and  this  time  the  blue  balls 
peep  out  and  grow  up  in  the  same  way 
as  before. 

"  See  ;  all  the  bluebells  are  awake.  I 
think  they  would  like  to  nod  a  sweet 
'  good-morning  '  to  their  nearest  neigh- 
bor Daffodil,  while  the  sunbeams  still 
speak  to  the  roses. 

"You  know  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
sunshine  to  bring  out  the  roses." 

Another  child  is  the  sunbeam  this  time, 
and  the  roses  bloom  out  as  the  other 
flowers  did. 

"  And  now  our  garden  is  full  of  flow- 
ers ;  would  you  like  for  them  to  be  made 
into. beautiful  bouquets  for  mother?" 

"  Who  shall  be  mother  ?  "  Of  course 
Miss  Alice  is  chosen,  and  she  says,  "  Oh, 
may  I  have  a  bunch  just  of  daffodils  ?  " 

"  Robert,  you  may  take  your  daffodil 
and  find  all  its  little  sisters  and  make  a 
beautiful,  yellow  bouquet." 

Robert  goes  around  selecting  the  yel- 
low ones  and  picking  them  as  carefully 
as  though  they  were  real  flowers.  The 
children  are  stimulated  to  play  tnd\\  and 
with  feeling,  by  Miss  Alice  saying : 
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' '  Robert  wants  only  true  flowers  ;  I  am 
sure  he  is  looking  for  the  very  best  ones 
for  mother. ' ' 

In  the  same  way,  another  child  who 
has  blue  balls  is  chosen  to  gather  a  bunch 
of  bluebells.  Then  the  roses  are  gathered 
and  brought  to  Miss  Alice.  She  now 
has  all  the  balls,  and  the  little  play  is 
repeated.  This  time,  however,  the  flow- 
ers bloom  out  all  together,  and  as  they 
are  growing  up,  the  second  verse  of 
"  The  Eittle  Plant,"  is  sung. 

' '  Then  the  little  plant  awakes, 
Down  the  roots  go  creeping. 
Up  it  lifts  its  little  head. 
Through  the  brown  earth  peeping. 
High,  and  higher  still  it  grows, 
Through  the  Summer  hours, 
Till  at  last  the  little  buds 
Open  into  flowers. ' ' 
— From       Einilie      Poulsson'' s     ''''Finger 
Plays. ' ' 

Different  children  are  chosen  to  gather 
the  flowers  this  time.  "  Let  us  have  in 
each  bunch  three  little  neighbor  flowers 
instead/of  having  all  of  one  family.  Let 
each  bouquet*have  in  it  a  yellow  daffo- 
dil, a  bluebell,  and  a  rose." 


# 


out. 


' '  If  you  like  to  have 
it  so,  Elsie,  you  may 
place  the  daffodil  be- 
tween the  bluebell  and 
the  rose."  (Fig.  3.) 
"  See,  children,  how  its 
little  yellow  face  shines 


Miss  Alice  again  has  all  the  balls,  and 
as  the  playtime  is  almost  over,  she  says," 
"If    you    would    like   to    help   me,   we 
will  make  a  pretty  wreath  of  our  flowers." 

"  I  will  give  each  of  you  a  flower,  and 
you  ma)'  hand  it  to  me  when  I  ask  for 
it.     Let  us  begin  with  the  bluebells." 

As  the  blue  balls  are  handed  to  her  one 
at  a  time,  Miss  Alice  opens  the  double 
string  and   loops  it  over  the  next  ball. 

"  Now  let  us  place  the  daffodils  next 
and  see  all  their  little  yellow  faces  shine 
out  together." 

These  are  joined  to  the  blue  ones  in 
the  same  way.  Then  the  roses  are  called 
for,  and  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
children,  the  pretty  wreath  is  complete. 
Without  disarranging  it  the  balls  are  put 
away  in  this  form. 

Annie  Moore. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 


THE    SWEETEST    PLACE. 


A  meadow  for  the  little  lambs; 

A  honey  hive  for  bees; 
And  pretty  nests  for  singing  birds 

Among  the  leafy  trees. 
There's  rest  for  all  the  little  ones 

In  one  place  or  another  ; 
But  who  has  half  so  sweet  a  place 

As  baby  with  her  mother  ? 


The  little  chickens  cuddle  close 

Beneath  the  old  hen's  wing  ; 
"  Peep  !  we're  not  afraid,"  they  say; 

"Of  dark  or  anything." 
So,  safe  and  sound,  they  nestle  there. 

The  one  beside  the  other  ; 
But  safer,  happier,  by  far, 

Is  baby  with  her  mother. 

— Selected. 
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CARL   AND    PONTO. 


Awaj'  off  on  the  seashore,  in  a  dear 
little  white  house,  lives  Carl  Seymour 
with  his  mother  and  father. 

He  has  no  brothers  or  sisters,  but  the 
nicest,  queerest  little  playmates  live  all 
around  him,  that  he  loves  and  cares  for, 
and  I  am  going  to   tell  you  about  them. 

His  papa  told  him  that  if  he  would  get 
John,  the  man,  to  help  him  bar  off  a 
corner  of  the  fence,  that  he  should  have 
a  family  of  pigs  to  live  there,  and  if  they 
would  put  up  a  close  fence,  that  he  should 
have  whole  families  of  ducks  and  chick- 
ens to  live  behind  it. 

For  days  they  worked,  and  soon  had 
the  homes  ready,  and  Mr.  Seymour  got 
the  pigs  and  chickens  and  ducks,  and 
Carl  cared  for  them  and  fed  them  every 
day. 

On  top  of  a  tall  post  the)'  built  a  tiny 
house  ;  that  was  the  home  for  two  pig- 
eons, who  came  to  live  there,  and  Carl 
thought  he  was  as  happy  as  he  could  be. 

At  last  he  had  another  playfellow 
given  him,  whom  he  grew  to  love  better 
than  any  of  the  others. 

This  one  was  Ponto,  a  great  shaggy, 
Newfoundland  dog,  —  with  a  white 
shirt  front,  white  stockings,  and  two 
great  loving  brown  eyes.  He  used  to 
come  under  Carl's  window  ever)'  morn- 
ing and  say,  "  Bow-wow-wow  !  "  ("Carl ! 
get  up !  " )  Out  of  bed  Carl  would  spring 
and  hurry  down  to  have  a  race  before 
breakfast,  and  feed  all  his  pets,  while 
Ponto  went  along  to  help  carry  the  food. 

One  morning  Carl  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  around.  It  was  queer,  he 
thought,  that  he  had  not  heard  Ponto. 
He  lay  wondering,  when — listen!  what 
was  that?  could  it  be  Ponto's  whine  that 
he    heard  ?     He  jumped  up  and  ran   to 


the  window.  There,  just  below,  on  the 
ground,  lay  Ponto,  with  his  foot  hanging 
limp  by  his  side.  He  had  broken  it 
coming  through  the  gate.  Carl  rushed 
down  stairs,  telling  his  mother  as  he 
went,  of  the  accident,  and  calling  to  John 
and  his  father  to  come  and  help  him. 

Mr.  Seymour  and  John  soon  carried 
Ponto  in  and  put  him  on  a  nice 
soft  rug. 

Little  Carl  was  ver)',  very  sorry,  but 
Mrs.  Seymour  comforted  him  as  she 
bandaged  up  the  poor,  hurt  leg,  telling 
him  that  Ponto  would  soon  be  well  if 
they  took  good  care  of  him.  Ponto 
licked  Mrs.  Seymour's  hand  to  thank 
her.  Carl  saved  the  nicest  bones  and 
the  juiciest  meat,  and  took  Ponto  his 
meals,  staying  with  him  while  he  ate, 
and  doing  what  he  could  for  him. 

In  a  short  time  Ponto  was  again 
able  to  run  around,  for  his  kind  friends 
helped  him  to  get  well.  How  he  and 
Carl  did  enjoy  the  long  runs  to  the 
postofEce,  so  far  away,  where  they  went 
every  day  for  the  mail  !  Ponto  was  the 
postman  and  always  brought  home  the 
letters  safely^  in  a  little  m^il  bag  that 
Mrs.  Seymour  made  for  him. 

You  know  they  lived  on  the  seashore, 
and  in  the  warm  Summer  time  these  two 
playfellows  loved  to  take  a  dive  and 
swim  in  the  great  ocean.  Carl  had  a 
little  bathing  suit  that  he  used  sometimes 
to  put  on  down  at  the  water's  edge, 
leaving  Ponto  sitting  on  the  shore  to 
take  care  of  his  clothes.  Ponto  was 
sitting  there  watching  Carl  away  off  in 
the  water,  one  day,  when  he  saw  a  great 
tall  wave  coming.  Carl's  back  was 
turned  to  the  wave  so  he  did  not  see  it. 
Ponto  barked    and  tried  his  best  to  tell 
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him   by   running   up    and  down  on  the 
shore,  but  Carl  did  not  notice  him. 

The  big  wave  came  nearer  and  nearer 
until  it  dashed  over  Carl. 

Ponto  did  not  wait,  he  leapt  into  the 
water  and  struck  out  in  great  sweeps  for 
the  place  he  had  last  seen  Carl.  The 
waves  came  high,  and  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  swim  against  them,  but  he  knew 
he  must  work  hard,  for  Carl  was  in 
danger.  He  looked  for  some  sign  of 
Carl,  but  nowhere  could  he  see  even  a 
speck  on  the  water. 

He  was  getting  very  tired,  when  away 
off  he  saw  a  tiny  dark  spot  on  a  wave. 
He  swam  up  close  to  the  spot,  and  found 
that  it  was  Carl's  brown,  curly  head. 

He  knew  that  now  there  was  harder 
work  than  ever  to  do.  He  caught  Carl  by 
the  little  bathing  suit  and  began  to  swim 
with  him  toward  the  shore.  Would  he 
be  able  to  carry  Carl  so  far  ?  Would  his 
strength  hold  out  ?  He  swam  until  he 
was  almost  tired  out,  battling  with  the 
waves  and  carrying  such  a  heavy 
burden. 

At  last  he  reached  the  shore,  and 
dropping  Carl  he  ran  barking  to  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Sej'mour  ran  with  him  to  where 
Carl  lay.  She  was  frightened  indeed, 
and  caught  him  in  her  arms  and  carried 
him  home.  They  worked  with  him  for 
a  long  time  and  rolled  him  up  tight  and 
warm  in  his  little  bed. 

Ponto   sat   watching   with    his   great 


brown  eyes  fixed  on  Carl's  face,  and 
at  last  saw  Carl's  eyes  open  just  a  tiny 
bit.  He  wagged  his  tail  and  gave  a 
little  joyful  whine.  Soon  Carl  opened 
his  eyes  wider  and  looked  at  him.  Ponto 
jumped  up  and  licked  his  hand,  and 
ran  around  and  around  looking  so  happy 
that  Carl  could  not  help  smiling  at  his 
funny  way  of  telling  his  joy.  When 
Ponto  heard  the  dinner  bell  ring,  he 
hurried  down  and  sat  waiting  for  some- 
thing. 

Mrs.  Seymour  could  not  think  at  first 
what  he  wanted,  and  asked  him,  but 
Ponto  wagged  his  tail  and  looked  at  the 
table  ;  then  Mrs.  Seymour  thought  that 
maybe  he  wanted  to  take  Carl's  dinner 
to  him,  as  Carl  had  done  when  Ponto 
was  hurt. 

She  asked  Ponto.  He  ran  to  the 
table  barking  and  jumping  up  and  down, 
saying  '  yes '  as  plainly  as  a  dog  can. 

She  put  Carl's  dinner  in  a  little  basket 
and  Ponto  carried  it  up  to  him,  and  every 
meal  time  found  him  at  his  post  ready 
for  the  basket.  He  was  such  a  good 
nurse  that  Carl  did  not  mind  staying  in 
bed,  half  so  much  as  he  would  have 
done  without  him. 

Soon  Carl  grew  stronger,  and  was 
able  to  get  up  and  play,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  were  out  in  the  fields 
running  and  playing  again,  better  and 
truer  friends  than  ever  before,  loving 
each  other  more  every  day. 

Anne  E.  Allen. 


RHYME  FOR  "PERFORATING." 


From  up  to  down  we  go. 
And  in  the  middle,  so  ; 

Then  in  between  our  points  are  seen, 
And  now  a  line  we  show. 

Nellie  C.  Alexander. 
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KINDERGARTEN  MANAGEMENT  AND   METHODS. 


There  is  so  much  in 
thing,  courtesy,  that  one  feels  that  any 
Kindergarten  which  possesses  it,  from 
the  beginning  of  its  meaning  to  the  end, 
holds  within  its  limits  the  widest  possi- 
bilities of  moral  growth, — self-respect, 
self-control,  and  the  host  of  goods  which 
accompany  them.  Courtesy  is  innately 
kind-hearted  and  sympathetic  ;  it  is  the 
grace  of  life,  and  its  influence  in  any 
Kindergarten  can  be  fairly  measured  by 
the  ability  of  that  Kindergarten  to  show 
the  following  results  : 

First — The  Kindergartner's  attitude 
toward  the  children  must  be  undeviat- 
ingly  courteous. 

Secondly — The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  children's  attitude  toward  the 
Kindergartner. 

Thirdly — It  is  true  also,  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  children  to  one  another. 

I^et  us  take  a  Kindergarten  of  new 
children,  who  have  never  been  helped  to 
practice  little  kindnesses  toward  others. 
In  a  few  weeks,  a  Kindergartner  who  is 
herself  truly  courteous,  and  who  is  mis- 
tress of  educational  principles,  will  begin 
to  foster  and  develop  courtes)^  in  her 
cla.ss, — in  a  few  months  nothing  else 
will  be  possible  to  them, — and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  she  will  start  out  with 
an  intention  distinctly  stated  to  herself, 
to  call  out  in  each  child,  its  best  feelings, 
its  kindest  thoughts,  and  to  turn  them 
into  acts.  Meanwhile  her  own  exam- 
ple will  strengthen  and  fortify  every 
effort  they  make.  What  they  hear  in 
the  inflections  of  her  voice,  what  shines 
in  the  expression  of  her  face,  what 
speaks  in  her  every  gesture  and  move- 
ment, will  serve  to  emphasize,  exemplify 


VI. — Courtesy. 
that  gracious  and  make  doubly  impressive  all  that 
she  expects  reflected  by  the  children. 
Courtesy  should  mean  something  far 
deeper  than  the  observance  of  mere  sur- 
face civilities.  While  these  are  impor- 
tant as  indications  of  what  lies  back  of 
them,  they  become  absolutely  worthless 
and  false  when  they  are  regarded  as  an 
end  in  themselves.  ' '  Politeness, ' '  says 
Dr.  Holmes,  "  is  to  do  or  say  the  kind- 
est thing,  in  the  kindest  way," — and  it 
is  to  the  way  in  which  little  acts  of  cour- 
tesy are  performed,  that  is,  to  the  motive 
lying  behind  them,  that  we  must  ever 
draw  the  attention  of  the  children,  that 
their  politeness  may  become  the  natural 
acting  out  of  themselves. 

"  Please  close  the  door  softly,  Ralph." 
"  Why  ?  "  "  Because  the  noise  of  slam- 
ming is  not  pleasant  to  the  rest  of  us,  and 
we  want  to  think  about  the  feelings  of 
other  people. ' ' 

"Say  'thank  you,'  to  Mary,  dear." 
' '  Why  ?  "  "  Because  Marj^  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  do  something  for  j'ou,  and  '  I 
thank  you,'  is  a  graceful  way  of  show- 
ing appreciation  of  it." 

"Let  us  pass  back  of  our  visitor's 
chair,  where  we  can,  children."  "  Why  ?  " 
"  Because,  when  we  pass  in  front,  we  ob- 
struct her  view,  needlessly."  And  so 
on,  the  Kindergartner  teaches  courtesy, 
through  the  many  little  acts  for  which 
the  morning  makes  occasion,  each  seem- 
ingly so  unimportant,  yet  each  so  true  an 
index,  in  the  way  of  doing  it,  and  of  the 
feeling  of  the  doer. 

"  Please  give  me  that !  "  How  rude 
and  rough  it  can  sound,  how  demanding, 
when  the  gentle  kindliness,  which  alone 
gives    "please,"    its   value,    is  lacking. 
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How  worthless  can  be  the  training  which 
has  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  every 
boy,  "  hats  off  in  the  Kindergarten,"  if 
with  hat  in  hand,  the  children  rush  and 
push  out,  boisterous  and  inconsiderate. 
Acts  mean  much,  it  is  true,  but  the  rea- 
son for  the  act  is  its  life  and  spirit.  I,et 
us  look  to  it  that  kindly  feeling  shall 
create  the  Kindergarten  atmosphere. 

"Is  it  kind  to  look  so  cross,  little 
Ruth?"  said  a  Kindergartner,  lovingly, 
to  a  little  pouter,  who  could  not  find 
room  for  her  chair  at  the  tables.  '  'James 
will  move  if  you  ask  him,  I  know." 
And  under  the  magic  of  the  kind  voice, 
taking  the  good  intention  of  both  chil- 
dren for  granted,  the  cross  little  face 
grew  pleasant ;  James,  who  had  been 
ungraciously  unyielding,  not  only  moved 
his  own  chair,  but  also  insisted,  in  the 
most  delightfully  energetic  manner,  upon 
setting  in  place  the  new  one,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  good-will  and  fellowship  was  sus- 
tained between  the  two  children  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

"  How   many   of    us   can    keep   from 
pushing  to-day?"    asked  another   Kin- 
dergartner, one  morning,  to  a  struggling, 
crowding  line  of  new  children.       "  We 
want  to  see  just  how  careful  we  can  be 
not    to    touch    one    another   roughly." 
And  her  way  of  putting  it  had  its  effect 
in  a  kinder  feeling  for  one  another,  from 
the  outset.     When  I  visited  this  Kinder 
garten  a  month  later,  I  saw,  what  I  h/^d 
been  led  to  expect  from  many  such  in- 
stances in    the  first  morning's  wor-,  a 
spirit  of  love  and  helpfulness,  that  nade 
work   and   play   beautiful.     The?-,  one 
could   find   no   snatching,    no  s-owling 
glances,  no    thought   of  self  pjove  the 
rights  of  others.     Order  had  gOwn  with 
courtesy,    and    the    Kinderp^rten     was 
sunny    with    the   brightnes.-  of  self-sur- 
render.    One  could  trace  -  even  in  the 


love  for  the  flowers,  and  for  the  sparrows, 
twittering  outside.  "  I  must  give  you  a 
drink  first,"  I  heard  one  child  say,  as 
she  watered  a  newly  sprouting  pea-plant 
with  half  the  water  from  her  own  drink- 
ing cup  ;  while  at  lunch,  another  child 
preferred  that  a  piece  of  roll  should  be 
given  to  the  birds,  rather  than  to  him- 
self, and  scattered  the  crumbs  on  the 
sill,  with  no  marring  consciousness  of 
having  been  unselfish. 

In  another  Kindergarten,  a  child  had 
shown  an  unwillingness  to  consider  any 
one  but  himself,    and  che  wise  Kinder- 
gartner was  using  thoughtful  measures 
to  undermine  the  h^bit.     Harry  wanted 
always   to   be    the   "helper,"    and  was 
never  willing  thrf  other  children  should 
take  their  turn.     "  Now,"  said  the  Kin- 
dergartner  ore  morning,    "Harry  may 
choose     me  a    helper."     This    dashed 
Harry's  exrectations  for  a  moment,  but 
selfishness  soon  overcame  surprise.      ' '  2 
choose  m  f  "  he  answered,  with  the  air 
of  one  vho  expects  a  refusal,  and  is  pre- 
pared 'o  defy  it.    "Who  else  will  choose 
Harr  ? ' '  asked  the  Kindergartner,  qui- 
etly   And  at  once  a  number  of  generous 
lit'ie  voices  cast  their  vote  in  his  favor. 
'That  was   very    kind,   children,"  she 
jiade    comment,    with      impressive    ap- 
proval.     "Next  time  Harry  will  be  po- 
lite, too,  and  will  choose  some  one  else." 
And  Harry  did.     It  took  time,  but  every 
small  thought  for  another  child  made  the 
next  thought  easier,  and  courtesy  grew, 
with  growing  self-mastery.     I  have  seen 
children  much  interested  in  finding  out 
for   themselves  what  civilities  they  can 
pay  to  one  another,  and  in  remembering 
to  do  their  share    toward    making    the 
Kindergarten  what  it  should  be  in  that 
direction. 

"We  can  keep  our  chairs  quiet,  be- 
cause the  noise  hurts  our  ears,"  suggests 
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one.  "We  can  take  care  of  the  little 
children,"  says  another  matronly  maiden 
of  four  years.  "  We  can  sit  up  and  not 
lean  on  the  tables,  because  it  looks  lazy," 
adds  a  third.  "I'm  going  to  speak  just 
as  ^c'//.'' "  announces  another,  becoming 
personal  in  the  recollection  of  his  own 
besetting  sin.  "  And  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  any  tales  !  ' '  another  guilty  mortal 
follows  suit. 

Many  a  stricken  conscience  reveals  it- 
self to  the  observant  Kindergartner,  in 
these  spontaneoT\s  talks,  and  ' '  Is  that 
kind?"  said  through  the  day,  sometimes 
by  the  helping  voic^,  often  by  the  lov- 
ing, warning  glance,  siakesthis  "think- 
ing game  "  a  moral  rock,  upon  which  to 
build  for  others.  And  the  influence 
spreads  and  widens,  reaching  farther 
than  we  dream.  Many  are  the  instances 
that  come  under  my  notice,  showing  the 
effect  upon  the  homes,  of  t\ie  Kinder- 
garten's training  in  politeness.  One 
mother  came  in,  not  long  ago,  with  shawl 
over  her  head,  to  tell  her  story  to  the 
Kindergartner. 

"  Miss  Dash,  you'll  be  making  the 
mothers  get  manners,  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren, I'm  thinking.  There's  Mary,  now. 
This  morning  I  called  to  her  rough, 
'  Mary,  hurry  there,  and  give  me  that 
towel. '  '  Miss  Dash  always  says  '  'please, ' ' 


mother,'  says  she.     I'll  have  to  be  care- 
ful ma'am." 

Another  comes  gratefully  with  the  news 
that,  since  Jane  comes  to  the  Kinder- 
garten she  has  taught  the  other  children 
not  to  scream,  and  to  say  "  thank  you." 

And  "  The  child's  so  changed  !  What 
with  her  singing  the  Kindergarten  songs 
around  the  house,  and  not  anszvering 
back,  it's  a  pleasure  to  have  her  around. ' ' 

The  connection  between  the  two  de- 
sirable habits  may  at  first  seem  far  to 
seek,  but  can  one  not  readily  trace  the 
reason  for  the  "  not  answering  back,"  to 
the  spirit  that  makes  that  little  child 
break  out  into  song  ? 

And  the  gentleness  of  such  a  Kinder- 
garten training  is  not  a  thing  difficult  of 
attainment.  Hundreds  of  Kindergart- 
ners  will  testify  to  the  fact  that  children 
love  to  be  courteous,  if  only  they  be 
shown  how.  And  the  showing  how  in- 
cludes example  as  well  as  precept.  It 
all  depends  on  the  Kindergartner.  As 
in  everything  else,  she  must  be  what  she 
would  have  her  children  be, — consider- 
ate, quick  in  kind  impulses,  prompt  in 
embodying  them  in  action,  living  out  the 
Kindergarten, — "  Love." 

Constance  Mackenzie. 
^Director  of  Public  Kiridergartens i\ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CRADLE    SONG    IN    THE    WOOD. 


Oh  the  motherhood   in    the  frail  wind- 
flower, 
That  blows  in  early  grass  ! 
Bending  over  her  buds  that  cower 
I  hear  her  sing  as  I  pass  : 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 
The  winds  shall  do  thee  no  harm. 

Under  my  green,  green  leaf  I  keep 
Thee  safe  and  happy  and  warm  ; 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 


\ 


Oh,  the  motherhood  in  the  tiny  bird. 

That  folds  her  eager  wing. 
And  over  the  restless,  callow  brood 
Will  patiently  sit  and  sing  : 

vSleep.  little  one,  sleep  ; 
Fast  to  the  boughs  is  thy  nest  ; 
Have  no  fear,  for  I  will  keep 
Thee  sheltered  beneath  my  breast; 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 

L.  Clarkson. 


\ 
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TYPICAL  LESSONS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


Rain- 


water  FOR   DRINKING. 


One  warm  day,  after  our  quiet  "  good- 
morning"  bows,  I  said  to  the  little  ones, 
' '  I  wonder  what  is  the  very  first  thing 
we  want  after  we  get  to  Kindergarten 
these  mornings  when  the  sunbeams  are 
so  warm  !  Something  that  makes  us 
feel  cool  and  comfortable  ?  As  soon  as  I 
came  in  this  morning,  I  went  to  get  some 
for  myself,  and  I  can't  tell  3'ou  how  good 
it  was." 

Some  thought  the  cool  wind  was  meant. 
They  were  told  that  the  wind  comes  to 
us,  but  we  get  this  other  for  ourselves.  '  'I 
saw  some  of  the  little  children  get  some 
when  they  came  in — Mabel  and  George 
and  Undine.     What  was  it,  George  ?  " 

'■  It  was  a  drink  of  water,"  George 
replied. 

"  Yes,  and  was  it  not  cool  and  did  it 
not  make  you  feel  better  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  from  many  children. 

"  It  makes  me  thirsty  to  think  about 
it,"  said  Mary. 

"  Suppose  we  ask  Mary  to  bring  us  all 
a  drink  of  water  ;  Mary,  you  may  ask 
the  others  to  help  you,  as  we  have  four 
pitchers." 

While  all  enjoy  this  practical  demon- 
stration we  think  of  the  many  other 
things  that  love  to  have  the  raindrops 
give  them  a  cool  drink. 

"  The  flowers  and  trees,"  said  John. 

"  I  saw  some  horses  getting  a  drink  at 
the  pump  as  I  came  to  Kindergarten," 
said  George.  "  O  how  they  do  enjoy  it 
after  they  have  come  a  long  dusty  way!" 

Mary  said  :  "  The  birds,  pigeons  and 
chickens  drink  water,  sometimes  out  of  a 
pan  and  sometimes  out  of  a  puddle." 


Part   II. 

' '  Yes, ' '  said  John,  ' '  and  our  dogs  and 
cats  have  to  have  water,  and  the  canar}^; — 
oh,  and  everything  else  has  to  have  it." 
We  finally  concluded  that  all  the  animals 
have  to  drink  water. 

Then  we  looked  at  some  pictures  of 
children  drawing  water  in  buckets  and 
pitchers  at  wells,  pumps, hydrants  and  fau- 
cets, and  told  all  we  saw  in  the  pictures. 
At  another  time,  continuing  this 
thought,  we  had  pictures,  first  of  streams 
and  rivers,  then  of  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep,  drinking  at  a  stream.  In  one,  the 
cows  are  standing  in  a  stream  under  the 
shade  of  some  trees.  We  talked  of  the 
cows  looking  as  if  they  were  having  such 
a  cool  time,  then  of  the  stream  which 
was  giving  a  drink  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  to  keep  them  green  and  fresh.  All 
these  pictures  were  arranged  on  a  large 
card  and  put  up  on  the  wall,  that  we 
might  see  them  every  day.  We  found 
they  enjoyed  looking  at  them  and  talking 
with  each  other  about  them,  before  the 
opening  of  Kindergarten. 

The  youngest  children  folded  a  four- 
inch  circle  in  half  and  added  a  folded  strip 
for  a  dipper  (Fig.  i.),  while  at  another 
table  others  were  making  a  water  cooler. 
These  were  given  a  square  of  folding 
paper,  and  allowed  to  fold  it  as  they 
thought  best.  For  the  water  cooler,  the 
opposite  edges  were  folded  together, 
then  the  opposite  corners  of  a  two-inch 
square.  This  triangle  was  folded  in  half 
and  pasted  at  the  top  of  the  cooler. 
Another  two- inch  square  was  folded  with 
two  opposite  corners  together  again,  the 
right  angular  corner  to  the  middle  of  the 
base.  We  then  folded  the  upper  edge 
down  to  the  base,  this  forming  the  base 
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of  the  cooler.  The  faucet  was  made  by 
folding  a  double  strip,  like  Fig.  2. 

For  sewing,  we  had  the  rain  coming 
down  on  corn,  wheat,  flowers,  etc.,  to 
give  them  a  drink.  These  were  first 
drawn  on  squared  slates,  by  the  children, 
each  child  drawing  what  he  desired  to 
have  on  his  own  card.  For  Gift  work, 
we  made  tumblers,  cups,  buckets,  pumps, 
wells,  troughs  for  the  animals,  and  flow- 
ers with  rain  coming  down  on  them,  etc. 

"  I  see  so  many  sweet  and  clean  little 


faces  and  hands  this  morning.  I  wonder 
what  helped  them  to  be  so  clean  and 
white."  Mabel  answered,  "My  mamma 
washed  me  just  before  I  came  to  Kinder- 
garten." John  told  us  he  had  just 
washed  his  face  and  hands  when  we 
came  to  say  our  "  good-morning."  Lit- 
tle Millie,  three  years  old,  said  her 
teacher  had  helped  her  to  get  her  face 
and  hands  clean.  "  What  was  it  that 
made  them  so  clean?"  "Water," 
"Raindrops,"  were  answered. 

"Yes,  just  think,  children,  the  rain- 
drops give  us  a  cool  drink  when  we  are 
warm  and  thirsty  and  then  they  help  us 
to  keep  our  faces  and  hands  clean  and 


fresh.  You  don't  know  how  glad  it 
makes  me  to  look  into  the  faces  of  my 
little  children,  in  the  morning,  and  see 
them  clean  and  sweet.  The  raindrops 
come  hurrying  down  from  their  cloud 
homes  to  help  all  of  us  in  this  way." 
Every  morning  after  this  we  held  up  the 
hands  that  the  raindrops  had  helped,  and 
it  was  very  pathetic  to  see  the  efforts 
even  the  youngest  among  the  most 
neglected  children  had  made  to  wash 
themselves.  These,  of  course,  always 
received  special  attention  for  their  baby 
efforts  at  cleanliness. 

One  morning  when  our  Kindergarten 
floor  had  been  nicely  scrubbed,  the  chil- 
dren's attention  was  called  to  it  as  show- 
ing some  more  of  the  raindrops'  work. 
Each  then  told  of  something  at  home 
that  was  kept  clean  by  the  raindrops, — 
the  floors,  windows,  steps,  woodwork, 
dishes,  kettles,  pans,  etc.  While  the 
weather  was  dry,  .one  morning  the 
sprinkling  cart  was  passing  the  Kinder- 
garten ;  the  children  were  called  to  the 
window  to  see  what  the  raindrops  were 
doing  for  us  out  in  the  dusty  street. 
Lulie  said,  "  Our  street  will  not  be  dusty 
any  more  now,  will  it?"  Annie  re- 
marked, "We  will  not  get  our  shoes  so 
dust)' when  we  go  home."  "Does  any 
one  know  of  another  way  our  streets 
are  watered  and  our  pavements  washed  ?" 
Several  replied,  "  Some  people  have  hose 
to  water  the  street  in  Summer  when  it  is 
dusty." 

Modeling  was  used  frequently  for  this 
subject,  making  bowls,  pitchers,  buckets, 
hose  and  other  things.  With  the  cylin- 
ders of  the  Second  Gift  beads  we  made 
hose.  The  cylinder  of  the  Second  Gift  was 
a  bucket,  a  cube  served  for  the  younger 
children,  as  a  scrubbing  brush.  At  one 
table  a  bowl  and  pitcher  were  made.  (Fig. 
3. )     The    bowl     is  a    four-inch    square 
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whose  opposite  corners  were  folded  to- 
gether and  then  folded  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base  of  the  triangle.  The 
pitcher  is  a  four-inch  square  whose  op- 
posite edges  are  folded  together.  This  is 
slipped  down  below  the  edge  of  the  bowl 
to  the  fold.  The  mouth  of  the  pitcher  is 
made  like  the  top  of  the  water  cooler,  and 
the  handle  is  a  double  strip  folded  down. 

"  Besides  the  clean  faces  and  hands,  I 
see  some  other  things  this  morning  that 
the  raindrops  have  washed  very  clean 
and  white.  Who  knows  what  they  are  ? 
lyook  at  Fred."  Mary  said,  "  His  clean 
waist. "  "  Yes,  who  sees  anything  else  ?' ' 
"  Your  apron,"  answered  several  small 
voices,  "and  Miss  M.'s  handkerchief, 
and  our  aprons,  and  the  boys'  waists." 

Many  hands  were  raised,  and  each 
child  took  his  turn  in  telling  in  panto- 
mime, the  different  processes  of  washing. 
After  this,  in  addition  to  showing  the 
hands  the  raindrops  had  helped,  every 
morning  found  the  children  eager  to 
show  their  aprons,  waists,  and  handker- 
chiefs, that  had  been  washed  clean.  They 
were  greatly  delighted  with  a  tub  and 
washboard  which  we  folded.  It  was  like 
Fig.  4. 

We  folded  a  four-inch  circle  in  half  and 
then  into  a  quarter.  It  was  then  un- 
folded to  the  half-circle,  and  the  end  of 
the  crease  for  the  quarter-circle  was  folded 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  diameter,  or 
the  center  of  the  circle.  This  was  opened 
out  again  to  the  half-circle.  Then  the 
ends  of  the  diameter  were  each  folded  up 
to  the  point  where  the  crease  last  made 
crosses  the  fold  for  the  quarter-circle. 
The  final  fold  was  made  like  the  figure. 
The  washboard  was  made  from  a  two- 
inch  square.  The  opposite  edges  were 
folded  together,  then  this  oblong  folded 
into  a  square.  This  last  fold  was  un- 
folded  and     one    end    of    the     oblong 


was    folded    down    to    the    last    crease. 

When  all  were  gathered  around  we 
were  ready  for  a  new  story  which  was  to 
be  told  by  the  piano,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  hands.  The  music  of  No. 
28  in  Smith's  "Songs  for  Little  Chil- 
dren," was  played  while  the  motions 
were  given.  The  hands  were  uplifted 
and  moved  from  side  to  side  rhythmi- 
cally, to  represent  the  sailing  of  the 
clouds. 

Then  a  downward  movement  was 
given  for  the  falling  rain. 

The  children  were  to  guess  what  the 
story  was.  As  they  had  had  these  move- 
ments before,  they  immediately  recog- 
nized the  story  of  the  raindrops  leaving 
their  cloud  home  and  coming  down  to  us. 
These  words  were  then  sung  to  them, 
slowly  and  sympathetically  with  the  same 
music  and  motions  as  before  : 

"Beautiful  rain  clouds  sailing  so  high. 
Send  us  your  raindrops  down    from  the 

sky. 
Fill   full   each    tiny  stream,  big   rivers 

too. 
So  water  fresh  and  sweet  will   make  all 
clean  and  true." 

A   day  or   two    later  the    second    verse 
was  given  in  the  same  way. 

"  Dear  little  raindrops 
That  help  us  to  live. 
When  warm  and  thirsty, 
A  cool  drink  you  give. 
When  little  hands  are  soiled, 
Wash  pure  and  white; 
Faces  and  dresses,  too. 
You  make  them  fresh  and  bright." 

To  arouse  the  children's  wonder  and 
thought  as  to  evaporation,  the  following 
story  was  given  : 

One  day  when  the  clothes  had  been 
washed  and  wrung   as   dry  as  possible, 
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there  were  still  a  great  many  raindrops  left 
in  them.  These  raindrops  had  enjoyed 
the  splashing  in  the  tub  and  were  glad 
they  could  help  to  make  the  children's 
waists  and  dresses  fresh  and  clean  again. 
Those  which  were  still  in  the  clothes  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  they  had  not  done 
all  they  could  to  help  with  the  clothes. 
They  said  to  one  another,  "  Don't  you 
think  we  had  better  leave  the  clothes  now 
and  let  them  get  dry  ?"  Then  said  each 
one,  "  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  us 
after  we  leave  them.  Where  shall  we 
go  and  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Pans  of  water  were  brought  in  and  the 
children  washed  out  some  handkerchiefs 
and  napkins.  We  had  them  wring  out 
all  the  raindrops  that  could  be  gotten 
out.  Then  everyone  felt  of  the  hand- 
kerchiefs and  napkins  and  found  there 
were  still  some  raindrops  in  them.  They 
hung  the  washed  articles  where  they 
would  dry  most  quickly.  Of  course  they 
put  them  in  the  sun,  and  as  it  was  a 
warm  day  they  were  soon  dried.  Some 
child  went  every  few  minutes  to  see  how 
fast  the  raindrops  were  leaving,  and  they 
began  to  wonder  what  became  of  them. 
After  thinking  a  moment,  John  said, 
"  Why,  after  their  work  is  done,  they  go 
back  home,  just  as  everybody  else  does." 
They  were  allowed  to  discuss  among 
themselves  the  question  of  how  the  rain- 
drops got  back  into  the  clouds.  Some 
thought  the  wind  carried  them  back, 
.some  thought  the  sunbeams.  John  said, 
"  I  think  it  is  the  sunbeams,  becau.se 
I  do  not  think  anything  else  could 
do  it." 

The  subject  was  left  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  answer  to  their  questioning 
was  given  in  another  story. 

There  were  some  raindrops  who  lived 
all  together  in  a  beautiful  white  cloud. 
They    were  one  day  sailing  around  up 


there,  when  the  cloud  said  to  them,  "  I 
think  it  is  time  for  you  to  go  down  to  the 
earth  and  see  whether  there  is  not  some 
work  you  can  do  for  all  those  little  chil- 
dren, playing  in  that  yard.  When  you 
have  done  all  j-ou  can,  come  back  home 
and  tell  me  about  your  work." 

This  is  the  story  the  raindrops  told 
after  they  had  come  back  to  their  cloud 
home  : 

"  We  all  joined  hands  and  went  run- 
ning down  as  fast  as  we  could  and  fell 
on  a  roof  We  hurried  along  this  till 
we  came  to  a  dark  pipe  at  the  end  of  the 
gutter.  When  we  came  to  the  light 
again  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large  tub 
that  was  set  under  the  spout  of  the  pipe. 
The  mother  of  the  little  children  we  had 
seen,  came  out  and  filled  a  bucket  with 
us.  She  carried  us  in  and  poured  us 
into  a  small  tub.  Then  the  dear  little 
baby  was  put  down  into  us  and  we 
bathed  him  sweet  and  clean,  and  oh, 
what  fun  he  had  splashing  his  hands  and 
feet  with  us  while  the  mamma  washed 
him  !  and  how  pretty  he  looked  after  he 
came  out  !  Then  mamma  took  a  towel 
and  wiped  us  off  the.  baby,  and  when  she 
had  finished  we  had  made  the  towel  all 
wet.  The  mamma  brought  in  some 
more  of  us,  put  us  into  a  pan,  and  washed 
baby's  little  socks  in  us.  Then  she 
wrung  the  socks  as  dry  as  she  could,  but 
there  were  some  of  us  still  left  in  the 
socks.  So  she  took  them  and  the  wet 
towel,  and  hung  them  out  on  the  line  in 
the  sunshine.  Then  we  thought  we 
had  helped  all  we  could,  and  it  was  time 
to  leave  the  socks  and  the  towel  and 
come  back  home.  The  sunbeams  .shin- 
ing on  us  said  they  would  bring  us  back 
to  you,  so  we  just  let  them  bring  us  up, 
and  here  we  are  back  again  in  our 
cloud  home." 

Following  the  story  came  the  song  : 
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The  thirsty  earth  one  summer  day 
lyooked  to  the  clouds  so  far  away, 
"And  said,  '  Your  rain  and  your  drops 

of  dew 
Have   left   me    now  and    gone  back    to 

you.'  " 
— No.  //,  Hailmatui  Soyig  Book. 

At  the  tables  the  children  made  clothes- 
horses,  clothes-lines,  and  the  clothes  that 
were  hanging  up  to  dry.  Fig.  5  con- 
sists of  folds  and  cuts  of  clothes  hung  up 
to  dry.  One  is  a  pair  of  trowsers  made 
by  modif5dng  the  table-cloth  or  second 
ground  form  in  the  folding.    Another,  an 


C 


apron,  is  a  four-inch  square  folded  into 
sixteenths,  opened  out  and  folded  in 
half  and   then    cut  ;    the   pieces   which 


were  cut  off,  are  folded  so  as  to  make 
stockings.  The  children  went  on  into 
the  sprinkling  and  ironing  of  clothes. 
They  made  the  clothes  as  they  were 
folded  when  ironed.  These  were  then 
hung  up  on  the  clothes-horse  so  that 
every  one  of  the  raindrops  could  leave 
them  before  they  were  put  away. 
(Fig.  6.) 

Our  last  circle  play  grew  from  day  to 
day,  for  several  weeks,  as  our  thought 
developed.  The  children  made  the 
whole  play.  They  began  by  making 
two  tubs,  kneeling  close  together  in  a 
ring  to  make  these.  One  was  the  wash- 
tub  and  the  other  the  rinse  tub.  The 
washwoman  went  around  and  collected 
our  handkerchiefs,  and  washed  them, 
while  another  helped  her  by  rinsing  and 
wringing  them  out.  They  made  a  line 
by  having  several  children  stand  in  a 
row  a  short  distance  apart  and  stretch 
out  their  arms  to  join  hands.  The 
clothes  were  hung  on  this  line,  and  the 
washwomen  waited  till  they  thought 
the  sunbeams  had  taken  all  the  rain- 
drops out  of  the  clothes  and  carried  them 
up  to  their  cloud  home.  The  clothes 
were  then  brought  in,  sprinkled,  rolled 
down  and  ironed.  A  clothes-horse  was 
made,  and  the  clothes  given  their  final 
drying,  before  they  were  put  away. 

Patty  S.  Hill, 
Mary  D.  Hill. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


SUMMER. 


The  pretty  flowers  have  come  again. 

The  roses  and  the  daisies  ; 
And  from    the  trees,  oh,  hear  how  plain 
The  birds  are  singing  praises  ! 

The  air  is  sweet,  the  sky  is  blue, 

The  woods  with  songs  are  ringing, 
And  I'm  so  happy,  that  I  too, 
Can  hardly  keep  from  singing. 


How  charming  now,  our  walks  will  be 

By  meadows  full  of  clov^er, 
Through  shady  lanes,  where  we  can  see 

The  branches  bending  over  ! 
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SYSTEMATIC   SCIENCE. 


Fruits,  Their  Structure 
the  story  of  mary  continued. 

Near  where  Chipmunk's  log  lay,  was  a 
large  chestnut  tree.  Mary  had  often 
turned  longing  eyes  to  the  great  green 
burrs,  all  covered  with  prickles,  and  was 
quite  distressed  one  day  when  she  saw  a 
big  gray  squirrel  gnawing  at  one.  "  Dear 
me,"  she  thought,  "  he  will  eat  them  all 
up  before  I  can  get  07ie  !  ' ' 

Just  then  Master  Squirrel  seemed  to 
have  gotten  enough  green  chestnut,  for 
he  dropped  the  burr  and  frisked  away  to 
an  oak  near  by.  "I  am  glad  he  has 
gone  off  to  try  the  acorns,  for  /  don't  like 
them  ;  "  thought  Mary,  as  she  went  and 
picked  up  the  fallen  burr.  It  was  only 
half  eaten,  and  picking  out  one  of  the 
whitish  nuts  and  tasting,  she  quickly 
found  out  why  the  squirrel  did  not  finish 
it,  for  the  taste  was  not  at  all  like  the 
sweet  meats  of  the  brown  nuts  she 
had  eaten. 

I^ater  in  the  Summer  as  the  nuts 
ripened,  the  prickles  got  too  sharp  for 
Mr.  Squirrel ;  and  both  he  and  Mary  had 
to  wait  till  the  frost  opened  the  burrs  and 
the  wind  sent  the  nuts  rattling  down  for 
them  to  gather. 

Now  you  must  remember  that  Mary 
and  her  father  and  mother  lived  a  long 
way  from  any  railroad,  postoffice  or 
store,  and  only  once  in  a  Jong  while  did 
her  father  take  the  horse  and  ride  away, 
to  return  late  in  the  evening  with  the 
few  things  he  could  carry,  and  letters 
from  those  dear  relatives  they  had  left  in 
the  far  away  East.  Hence,  you  see 
that  most  of  the  food  they  ate  had  to  be 
raised  on  the  little  clearing.  While  the 
corn  and  other  things  had  been  growing 
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through  the  Summer,  her  father  had 
worked  hard  to  make  more  sunlight 
room  in  the  great  woods,  and  when 
September  came,  he  dug  up  the  ground 
he  had  cleared,  and  sowed  a  little  wheat 
which  they  had  saved.  Soon  the  tiny 
green  spears  came  through  the  soil  and 
grew  to  a  thick  green  mat  before  the 
Winter  set  in.  Among  the  grains  of 
wheat,  unnoticed  by  the  farmer,  was  a 
little  round,  black  seed,  which  also  fell 
into  the  ground  and  grew  up.  Of  this 
we  shall  hear  again. 

Mary  liked  to  help  her  mother,  and  so 
one  day,  as  they  were  admiring  the  few 
flowers  which  had  grown  from  the  seed 
brought  to  their  new  home,  her  mother 
said,'"  Would  my  little  daughter  like  to 
help  mamma  by  picking  the  woolly 
seed  pods  of  these  balsams  ?  "  "  Yes, 
mamma,  I  will  do  it  right  away  ;  "  and 
she  quickly  grasped  a  large  pod.  What 
was  her  surprise  when  it  aWy^ew  fo  pieces, 
leaving  nothing  in  her  fingers  ! 

' '  Why  are  balsams  called  '  fonr/i  vie 
nots  f  "  asked  her  mother,  smiling  at  her 
astonishment.  "Do  they  alzcays  fly 
away  if  you  touch  them?  "  said  Mar3^ 
"Yes,  my  dear,  and  without  touching  if 
the  pods  are  ripe.  Can  you  think  why  ? ' ' 
"  Is  it  to  make  people  let  them  alone  ?" 
asked  Mary.  "  No,  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  Chippy  carried  corn . "  "  Papa 
said  that  was  to  scatter  the  seed." 
"  Yes,  that  is  the  reason.  Now  take  the 
tin  cup  and  a  pair  of  scissors  to  clip  them 
off  carefully." 

Mary  did  this  and  then  her  mother 
spread  them  in  an  empty  washtub  to 
dry,  and  as  the  pods  dried  they  one  after 
another  flew  to  pieces,  throwing  the  seed 
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at  times,  much  to  Mary's  delight,  clear 
out  of  the  tub  and  around  the  room. 

One  day  her  father  came  in  and  said, 
"  Don't  you  think  some  of  the  nice 
husks  from  our  corn  would  be  better 
than  the  straw  beds  we  have  used  so 
long?"  "I  do,  indeed,"  replied  her 
mother.  So  it  happened  that  when  the 
nice  soft  husks  were  ready,  one  still 
sunny  morning  the  old  ticks  were  taken 
onto  the  little  grass  plat  by  the  door  and 
the  straw  emptied  out  in  a  heap  and  the 
husks  put  in. 

"Marj^"  said  her  mother,  "just  think 
how  this  straw  grew  on  grandpa's  farm 
and  has  traveled  awa}^  off  here.  I  dislike 
to  see  it  thrown  away."  "Well,"  said 
her  father,  "  let  us  pile  it  around  these 
rosebushes  from  the  same  place,  and 
when  the  straw  is  gone,  the  roses  will 
remind  us  of  our  old  home."  So  the 
straw  was  raked  up  and  put  around  the 
roses. 

How  the  Winter  passed  in  that  little 
log  house,  with  the  great  open  fire,  I 
must  not  stop  to  tell.  At  last  the  snow 
began  to  go,  and  what  fine  times  came 
when  they  tapped  the  maple  and  made 
real  maple  sugar  to  eat  on  their  corn 
cakes.  After  a  time  the  flowers  began  to 
come,  and  some  of  the  first  were  the  red- 
dish clusters  of  the  red  maples  which  grew 
near  a  brook  that  the  melting  snows  had 
swollen  to  quite  a  little  stream.  These 
soon  ripened  into  the  queer  winged 
fruits  which  you  all  have  seen.  One  day 
Mary  came  in  great  excitement  for  her 
mother  to  ' '  come  and  see  the  funny 
spinning  leaves  that  are  falling  from  a 
tree  by  the  brook  !  "  On  going,  her 
mother  found  the  maple  fruit  falling,  and 
explained  to  her  little  daughter  that  they 
were  not  ''leaves,''''  but  fruits  ;  each  one 
able  to  grow  into  another  tree  with  red 
leaves  and  whirling  fruits.     Many  of  the 


fruits  sailed  over  the  brook  and  were 
quickly  caught  in  the  current,  and  her 
mother  told  her  how  they  would  be 
carried  on  and  on  till,  as  the  brook  went 
down,  they  would  be  left  in  the  mud 
of  some  low  spot  and  there  grow  into 
trees. 

The  wheat  sown  last  Fall  had  passed 
the  Winter  in  good  health,  and  now  was 
growing  tall  and  stout.  As  Mary  was 
admiring  it  one  day  and  wishing  it  would 
hurry  and  ripen  (she  was  growing  tired 
of  corn  bread  all  the  time),  she  saw  a 
bright  purple  flower  among  it.  Her 
father  had  forbidden  her  walking  among 
the  wheat,  and  it  was  too  far  in  for  her  to 
reach  ;  so  at  dinner  she  told  of  it  and 
asked  her  father  to  pick  it  for  her.  He 
went,  but  when  he  saw  the  flower  he  did 
not  seem  at  all  pleased,  but  pulled  it  up, 
root  and  all,  and  giving  her  the  flower, 
he  put  the  rest  in  the  house  fire.  Then 
he  told  her  how  it  was  a  very  bad  weed, 
whose  black  seed  in  the  wheat  spoiled 
the  flour  and  made  the  farmers  lose 
much  money. 

As  he  finished,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I 
thought  I  had  left  all  such  pests  behind 
in  New  York  ;  but  just  come  out  where 
we  emptied  that  bed-straw  and  see  !  "  So 
all  went,  and  there  among  the  grass  were 
three  familiar  plants, — a  little  dandelion, 
several  plants  of  "shepherd's  purse" 
and  a  couple  of  broad-leaved  plants  of 
plantain.  "These  must  all  have  come 
as  seeds  in  the  straw."  "  Don't  dig 
them  up,"  said  her  mother,  "  till  there  is 
danger  of  seed — for  they  seem  so  home- 
like. How  well  the  plantain  is  named 
the  'white  man's  foot,'  Come,  Mary, 
and  I'll  read  it  to  you."  So  they  re- 
turned, and  from  the  last  page  of  Long- 
fellow's beautiful  Hiawatha  her  mother 
read  old  Tagoo's  story  about  the  coming 
of  the  white  man  : 
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"  Wheresoe'er  they  tread,  beneath  them 
springs 
A  flower  unknown  among  us,  springs 
the  white  man's  foot  in  blossom." 

Now  I  think  I  have  told  enough  so 
that  all  will  have  some  hint  as  to  why 
fruits  are  good  to  eat,  have  wings, 
hooks,  hairs,  etc.,  to  them  or  the  inclosed 
seed  ;  and  why  some  snap  to  pieces  when 
ripe  ;  also  the  ways  the  growing  seed 
are  protected  till  ripe.  To-morrow  each 
bring  as  many  of  the  fruits  we  have 
talked  of  as  you  can  find,  and  let  us  see 
them  together.  (  Teacher  should  have 
been  gathering  and  planning  for  this  re- 
view all  along.)  Bring  pictures  of  any 
you  can  not  find.  Let  the  class  then  tell 
about  what  they  have  brought  and  your 
specimens — seeing  that  in  each  case  the 
use  to  the  plant  of  color  (ripe  and  unripe) 
taste  (ripe  and  unripe),  odor,  shape, 
position  on  the  plant,  guarding  prickles, 
etc.,  wings,  barks,  pappus,  snapping  to 
pieces,  etc.,  is  made  clear. 

This  ends  a  year  on  Plants  : 


In  September. — Germination  and  the 
Root. 

In  October. — Root  action  and  the 
Stem  and  Leaves. 

In  November. — Preparation  of  plants 
for  Winter.    ' '  How  Jack  Frost  Helped. ' ' 

In  December. — Increased  acquaintance 
through  "  What  we  get  from  Plants." 

In  January. — Further  personal  knowl- 
edge through  "  How  to  tell  our  Native 
Trees." 

In  February. — Study  of  Twigs  and 
Buds. 

In  March. — Starch,  etc., become  Sugar, 
and  Buds  open  into  Fowers  and  Leaves. 

In  April. — Parts  of  the  Flower  and 
their  uses.  "  May  Flower  and  her 
Friends." 

In  May. — What  happens  after  the 
Flower  fades. 

In  June. — Fruits  and  their  uses  to  the 
Plant. 

Much  as  still  remains  to  be  said,  these 
are  all  important  points  in  the  life  history 
of  a  plant,  and  will  be  a  good  basis  for 
further  studies.       Edward  G.  Howe. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  FROEBEL. 


Madame  Caroline  Huber,  a  cultivated 
German  lady  from  Vienna,  in  talking  to 
the  Kindergartners  in  Des  Moines  has 
given  some  very  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  Froebel .  She  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  gave  many  stories,  games  and 
verses,  which  she  learned  while  with  the 
master. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  Froebel  given  in  "  Compa^Tc's 
History  of  Pedagogy  "  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  hear  from  one  of  his  pupils  who 
gives  a  very  different  opinion  as  to  his 
dress  and  manner.  Although  we  are  so 
familiar  with  his  sayings  and  the  events 
of  his  life,  still  it  gives  an  added  charm 


to  hear  more  of  him  from  one  who 
worked  with  and  received  inspiration 
from,  this  great  leader. 

Madame  Huber  was  one  of  a  class  of 
girls  formed  in  the  citv  of  Hamburg  bj' 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  mothers. 
Girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  they  were; 
many  were  to  be  Kindergartners  in  pri- 
vate families,  while  our  friend  was  so 
enthusiastic  that  she  was  sent  to  one  or 
two  cities  to  introduce  Froebelian  prin- 
ciples. No  text-books  were  used  in  this 
Normal  Class.  Froebel  himself  being 
the  tutor,  they  received  their  inspiration 
direct.  Lectures  in  Pedagogy  were 
given  by  him,  which  the  pupils  were  re- 
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quired  to  write  out  and  hand  in  for  cor- 
rection. The  schools  of  practical  work 
were  quite  elaborate,  embracing  all  the 
work  that  the  children  would  be 
able  to  do. 

She  was  asked  if  he  appeared  in 
"  plumed  hat,"  etc.,  and  said,  "  He 
was  always  dressed  extremely  plain,  and 
was  quite  poor,  for  he  was  constantly  be- 
friending those  poorer  than  himself." 
And  she  added,  "  He  was  such  a  good 
man.  He  was  not  a  man  full  of  honor 
and  glory.  O,  no  !  nothing  of  that 
kind,  but  so  good.'''  When,  playing  the 
game  of  "  Hare  in  the  Hollow,"  Froebel 
would  say,  "Now,  who  shall  be  the  little 
hare,"  a  chorus  of  voices  w^ould  answer, 
"  Herr  Froebel,  Herr  Froebel."  He 
was  so  thoroughly  in  earnest — and  a 
strange  picture  it  made,  this  old  man 
with  his  long  hair  and  that  habit  of  look- 
ing upward  so  much,  his  plain  dress 
and  all.  "But,"  said  Madame  Huber, 
"though  we  were  young  girls  full  of 
life  and  fun.  yet  no  one  felt  like  even 
smiling,  when  he  would  get  down  on  the 
floor  or  when  he  represented  any  of  the 
various  animals  in  the  circle  games. ' '  It 
was  for  the  poorer  class  especially  that 
he  labored,  asserting  that  they  particu- 
larly needed  the  training  of  the  hand  and 
heart.  She  was  surprised  to  find  the 
very  same  games  and  in  some  instances 
the  same  tunes  that  they  used  years  ago 
in  far  away  Germany.  They  had  no 
piano,  and  she  said  "Your  melody  is  bet- 
ter than  ours."  It  is  better  adapted  to 
children's  voices,  not  being  so  high. 

They  used  a  great  many  verses  ;  the 
children  repeated  the  "Two  Hands," 
which  we  also  sing.  The  German  chil- 
dren do  not  speak  the  language  correctly, 
so  a  great  many  short  pieces  of  poetry 
were  recited  to  teach  proper  pronuncia- 
tion and  language. 


As  the  military  life  enters  so  largely 
into  the  life  of  the  German,  they  had 
many  marches,  and  some  of  the  .songs 
were  quite  realistic. 

The  following  is  one  of  Froebel's  own 
stories  as  Madame  Huber  told  it  : 

THE    SLEEPING    APPLE. 

High  up  in  a  tree,  among  the  green 
leaves,  hung  a  little  apple  with  sif^h  rosy 
cheeks  it  looked  as  though  it  might  be 
sleeping.  A  little  child  came  near,  and 
standing  under  its  branches,  she  looked 
up  and  called  to  the  apple  :  "  O,  apple  ! 
come  to  me,  do  come  down  to  me  !  you 
do  not  need  to  sleep  so  long." 

She  called  so  long  and  begged  so  hard, 
but  the  apple  did  not  waken  ;  it  did  not 
move  in  its  bed,  but  looked  as  though  it 
was  laughing  at  her  in  its  sleep. 

Then  came  the  bright  sun;  high  in  the 
heavens  he  shone.  "  O,  Sun  !  lovely 
Sun!"  said  the  child,  "please  waken 
the  apple  for  me."  The  sun  said,  "  O, 
yes,  with  pleasure  I  will."  So  he  sent 
his  bright  beams  straight  in  the  face  of 
the  apple  and  kissed  it  kindly,  but  the 
apple  did  not  move  a  bit. 

Then  there  came  a  bird,  and  perched 
upon  a  bough  of  the  tree  and  sang  a 
beautiful  song,  but  even  that  did  not 
waken  the  sleeping  apple.  And  what 
comes  now?  "  I  know,"  said  the  child, 
"  he  will  not  kiss  the  apple — and  he  can- 
not sing  to  it,  he  will  try  another  way." 
Sure  enough  the  wind  puffed  out  his 
cheeks  and  blew  and  blew,  and  shook  the 
tree,  and  the  little  apple  was  so  fright- 
ened that  it  awoke  and  jumped  down 
from  the  tree  and  fell  right  in  the  apron 
of  the  little  child.  She  was  very  much 
surprised,  and  so  glad  that  she  said  to 
him,  "  I  thank  5-ou  very  much,  Mr. 
Wind." 

Lizzie  Willis. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
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FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM. 


From  Hand-buch  of  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow. 


First  Gift.— XIV. 

Every  child  has  the  instinct  of  move- 
ment and  activity,  which  expresses  itself 
in  play.  This  instinct  must  be  fostered 
in  the  right  way,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  in  order  that  the  child's  play 
may  be  a  preparation  for  all  later  work. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  proper 
use  of  Froebel's  Gifts  and  Occupations. 

At  first,  the  child  plays  with  itself, 
that  is,  with  its  own  members.  Later,  it 
needs  for  physical  and  intellectual  growth 
other  playthings.  For  the  undeveloped 
child  no  more  suitable  object  can  be 
found  than  the  ball.  It  is  given  in  six 
colors  in  the  First  Gift.  The  six  balls  are 
of  the  same  size,  four  centimetres  in  diam- 
eter ;  the  contrast  lies  in  the  different 
colors,  which  are  the  three  elementary 
and  three  mixed  colors,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  green,  orange,  and  purple.  It  is 
important  that  these  balls  should  be 
made  of  standard  colors,  and  not  in  tints 
or  shades.  The  ball  may  be  free  or  at- 
tached to  a  string.  The  .plays  may  be 
carried  on  by  one  child  or  by  a  company. 
The  aim  of  the  ball  plays  is,  many-sided  ; 
to  strengthen  the  muscle's^  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  and  to  give*skill  to  the  hand 
and  fingers.  All  the  plays  are  accom- 
panied by  songs  or  rhymes,  and  by  com- 
parison of  the  ball  with  other  things  the 
child  becomes  acquainted  with  many  ob- 
jects about  him. 

An  example  of  the  ball  plays  for  chil- 
dren from  four  to  six  years  of  age  : 

Mother:  I  have  told  you  the  story 
of  Lisa  and  the  Easter  hare.  You  know 
that  on  Easter  day  the  little  girl  went 
into  the  garden,  not  only  to  look  for 
snowdrops,    but   for   Easter   eggs.     We 


can  not  go  into  the  garden,  but  here, 
under  my  apron,  I  will  hide  the  basket 
of  eggs.  You  may  shut  your  eyes,  and 
each  one  may  take  out  an  ^%^^  ;  but  you 
must  not  look  until  I  tell  you.  Now 
open  your  eyes  and  feel  of  your  eggs. 

Childreii :  But,  mother,  what  kind 
of  an  &%%  is  this  ? 

' '  You  must  tell  me.  Press  your  hands 
together  and  see  if  the  shell  breaks." 

"No,  it  is  soft,  and  we  can  press  it, 
and  it  is  not  smooth." 

"  Yes.     Now  look  at  it." 

"  Oh,  here  are  our  balls  ;  but  you  said 
we  were  to  look  for  eggs  ? ' ' 

' '  I  said  that  you  were  to  think  you 
were  hunting  eggs,  and  can  you  not  see 
how  your  balls  are  like  eggs?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  are  colored  like  Easter 
eggs  ;  but  eggs  are  not  so  round  as  the 
ball." 

' '  For  this  reason  we  do  not  call  the 
^ZZ  round,  but  long  and  round,  or  oval. 
The  ball  is  as  round  as  a  sphere.  What 
shall  we  call  this  form  ?" 

"  A  sphere." 

' '  Now  tell  me  the  colors  of  your  balls. ' ' 

"Red,  yellow,  etc." 

"  Now  tell  me  where  we  get  eggs." 

"  From  the  hens." 

"Yes,  we  eat  hens'  eggs.  But  what 
do  we  call  the  little  creatures,  which 
wear  feather  coats,  and  lay  eggs  ?  ' ' 

"Birds,  birds  !  " 

' '  Yes,  there  are  many  birds.  Where 
do  the  birds  lay  their  eggs  ?  " 

"In  a  nest." 

' '  And  where  do  the  birds  build  the 
nest?" 

"They  build  nests  ou  trees." 
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"Birds  always  seek  a  sheltered,  safe 
spot  for  their  nests.  Now,  make  a  nest 
with  your  hands.  Put  both  hands  to- 
gether, and  twine  your  fingers,  as  the 
birds  weave  twigs  and  straws  into  their 
nests.  The  two  thumbs  will  be  the 
birds,  and  the  ball,  the  egg.     Now  sing." 

"  See  this  nest,  and  see  this  egg, 
I'lBut  the  bird  has  gone  away. 

Gone  to  seek  the  birdies'  food. 

Gone  into  the  distant  wood. 

Guard  the  itest  and  egg,  I  pray. 

For  the  bird  has  gone  awa}-," 

"  The  bird  flew  to  the  woods.  What 
do  we  find  there  ?  ' ' 

"Trees,  moss,  animals,  etc." 

"  We  hear  many  sounds  in  the  woods. 
What  do  we  hear  ?  " 

"The  rustling  of  the  trees,  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  brook  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  What  do  you  call  this 
brook  ?  " 

"  The  forest  stream." 

' '  But  the  brook  leaves  the  forest,  and 
flows  through  the  meadow  to  water  the 
flowers  there;  then  we  call  it  a  meadow- 
stream.       lyCt    us   put    the    tips    of  our 


fingers  together,  and  make  our  hands 
horizontal  for  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  the  ball  shall  be  the  fresh,  shining 
water.  Now  move  the  hands  from  right 
to  left,  and  sing  :  " 

"  Ivike  the  brooklet  clear  and  gay, 
The  little  ball  now  runs  away." 

"But  the  ball  can  roll  better  on  the 
table.  You  may  sit  down  and  roll  the 
ball  back  and  forth,  and  sing  :  " 

"  Roll  the  ball  from  end  to  end; 
Let  it  ever  seek  a  friend; 
Speak  the  word,  it  quickly  goes. 
Straight  the  line  it  ever  shows." 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  woods. 
When  one  has  been  in  the  hot,  sunny 
streets,  it  is  pleasant  to  come  into  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  by  the  running  brook, 
where  the  birds  sing.  There  is  no  forest 
for  us  to  visit ;  but  we  can  sing  our 
Wandering-Song,  '  The  little  ball  likes 
to  wander.'  Now  let  us  all  wander; 
'We  all  would  like  to  wander.'  " 

—  Translated  by  Lucy  Wheelock. 

[NOTK. — The  above  is  a  literal  t'-anslation,  and,  as  the 
reader  will  readily  see,  must  be  adapted  to  the  present 
needs. — Ed.] 


DEVELOPMENT    ACCORDING    TO    DELSARTE. 


II.  — Repose  on  the  Three   Planes. 


PLANE  OF  THE  NATURAL. 

True  repose  is  so  broad  a  subject  that 
we  must  view  it  from  many  different 
standpoints  to  get  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  its  use. 

Physically,  we  have  repose,  when  we 
live,  speak  and  think  easily,  without 
strain  or  overpressure  ;  when  we  lie  down 
at  night  ready  for  rest  but  not  overtired, 
and   rise   in  the  morning   fresh  for  the 


opportunity  to  digest,  our  minds  freed 
from  all  over-consciousness  of  what  is  our 
next  duty, — freed  from  all  regrets  as  to 
those  just  passed.  Indeed,  our  thoughts 
while  eating  are  a  more  important  accom- 
paniment to  digestion  than  we  realize. 
We  can  not  be  free  to  express  Nature's 
loveliness  through  her  laws,  if  as  we  take 
the  means  of  replenishing  our  vital  forces, 
we  are  too  actively  at  work   in  any  line 


labor  of  a  new  day  ;  when  we  eat  with      of  thought,  but  it  is  plain  to  see  that  an 
deliberate     pleasure,    taking    time    and      especial  obstacle  is  that  which  tends  to 
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bear  us  down  with  weight  of  care  or 
regret. 

Let  us  alike  for  eating  and  sleeping, 
drop  from  our  minds  all  cares,  all  person- 
alities, and  make  each  resting  or  eating 
time  the  hour  for  specially  turning 
towards  the  repose  of  Nature  and  testing 
where  we  ourselves  are  not  in  line  with 
her  laws. 

Watch  a  normal  animal  eat  or  prepare 
for  sleep,  and  you  get  a  true  example  of 
the  physical  side  of  repose.  A  cow  chew- 
ing her  cud  is  a  lesson  from  which  every 
busy  man  or  woman  may  greatly  gain. 
She  gives  herself  up  to  it  as  if  it  were 
the  only  thing  in  the  world. 

The  cat  stretches  out  in  the  sunshine 
or  at  the  fireside  with  the  same  luxu- 
rious abandon,  making  a  sharp  contrast 
with  the  way  the  overstrained  woman  of 
to-day  lays  herself  down,  having  arrived 
at  the  point  where  she  can  not  hold 
out  longer,  having  it  on  her  mind  that 
rise  she  must  and  will  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  possible. 

The  cat,  the  dog,  the  cow,  represent 
the  ideal  physically,  but  we,  with 
souls  and  minds,  should  not  only  rep- 
resent peace,  but  be  peace  itself  by 
turning  ourselves  fully  to  it  for  replen- 
ishment. 

It  is  equally  evident  in  our  vacations 
that  we  are  not  turned  toward  full  repose 
which  brings  peace  and  re-inforcement. 
Seldom  we  hear  an  earnest  educator 
plan  for  the  summer's  rest  (?)  with- 
out innumerable  plans  which,  strange 
to  say,  are  directly  at  variance  with  true 
' '  renewal  of  strength. ' ' 

Occasionally  the  obstacle  is  gaiety, 
more  often  study,  or  a  number  of  so- 
called  duties  or  false  calls  to  conscience ; 
always  it  is  pressure,  strain,  pushing  one- 
self, instead  of  quiet  living. 

We   have  heard  often  of  .society  girls 


taking  up  the  holy  cause  of  Kindergar- 
ten and  creditably  completing  their 
course  ' '  without  missing  one  social  en- 
gagement." The  result  at  the  year's  end 
must  be  more  or  less  a  wrecked  woman. 
Perhaps  she  recuperates  quickly  and 
tumbles  on  in  the  same  false  current  at 
the  opening  of  another  season  ;  but  can 
she  carry  on  Froebel's  work  with  little 
children  under  such  a  regime  ? 

It  is  the  same  with  too  many  mothers 
of  society  life.  "  I  make  it  a  point," 
they  say,  "to  be  with  my  children." 
You  breathe  a  breath  of  gratitude  at  the 
sound,  and  scarce  are  ready  to  draw  in  air 
again  before  you  hear  of  this  lunch,  that 
reception  and  ball,  this  matinee  and  that 
tea.  You  ask  mildly,  "  How  can  you 
do  all  this  and  still  be  with  your  chil- 
dren ?  "  and  you  may  be  startled  by  the 
reply — "I  do,  I  am  with  them  half  an 
hour  each  morning  !  "  Half  an  hour  ! 
And  during  that  time  half  alive  only 
from  the  dissipations  of  the  night  before, 
or  preoccupied  with  the  entertainments 
to  come.  Truly  Rousseau  needed  to  call 
the  Parisian  mothers  to  their  neglected 
duty  and  pleasure  of  nursing  their  own 
little  ones,  but  as  truly  we  mothers  and 
teachers  of  the  present  progressive  gen- 
eration need  constant  rousing  to  the  holi- 
ness of  our  call. 

We  are  so  much  better  than  they  of 
years  past,  that  we  are  prone  to  rest  con- 
tent, and  thus  slip  into  the  surging  current 
of  pell-mell,  rush  and  push,  losing  all  our 
connection  with  Nature  and  her  laws, 
except  as  she  holds  us  in  her  ever-ready 
grasp. 

We  learn  from  Froebel  that  the  little 
child  has,  when  it  comes  to  us,  three  un- 
developed covenants.  A  covenant  with 
Nature,  a  covenant  with  man,  and  a  cov- 
enant with  God. 

If  the  child  has  it  and  we  are  to  de- 
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velop,  guide  and  strengthen  each  of  the 
three,  we  must  look  to  the  same  work 
in  ourselves. 

In  testing  our  covenant  with  Nature 
we  find  repose  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 
Says  Frongois  Delsarte,  "  No  one  can 
be  truly  active  until  he  is  truly  pas- 
sive." 


And  Froebel  says,  in  effect,  that  "  God 
rests,  lives,  moves,  in  man,  while  man 
rests,  lives,  moves,  in  God."  In  each 
case  the  rest,  the  passive  state,  is  placed 
as  of  first  importance',  and  this  order  we 
are  always  to  remember. 

Grace  Call  Kempton,. 

Boston. 


V'RiyiKYCi  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Application   of   Kindergarten   Principles. — IX. 


test   question   was, 
know  ?      Opposed 
which  asks,   what 


"  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  ;  there- 
fore get  wisdom  ;  and  with  all  thy  getting 
get  2inderstandi7ig . ' ' 

This  is  the  new  meaning  that  has 
come  to  education.  In  the  old  way  the 
how  much  do  you 
to  this  is  the  new 
can  you  do  —  what 
power  have  you — what  are  you  ?  Rap- 
idly is  bare  knowledge  of  facts  falling 
into  its  proper  place  ;  no  longer,  at  least 
in  the  most  progressive  work,  does  it 
rank  as  master.  In  the  past  we  were 
educated  in  books,  but  to-day  in  life. 
The  cr}^  is  now  not  so  much  for  material 
or  intellectual  facts  as  for  spiritual  laws. 

Knowledge  is  sought  not  for  itself 
but  that  through  it  the  mind  shall  ex- 
pand to  a  larger  comprehension  of  our 
relation  to  our  neighbor.  But  routine 
work  has  become  second  nature  to  us 
all  ;  so  strong  are  the  chains  of  habit, 
that  it  must  be  a  very  spiritually  minded 
teacher  who  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
end  of  work  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
many  tools  to  be  used. 

To  thus  lose  one's  self  is,  to  quote  Epic- 
tetus,  "  as  if  a  man  journeying  home,  and 
finding  a  nice  inn  on  the  road  and  liking 
it,  were  to  stay  forever  at  the  inn.  Man, 
thou  hast  forgotten  thine  object  ;  thy 
journey  was  not  to  this,  but  through 
this." 


An  understanding  of  the  varied  rela- 
tionships of  life,  based  upon  experience, 
should  be  the  aim  of  education.  Wis- 
dom is  developed,  when  the  individual 
possessing  insight  into  these  varied  rela- 
tionships, consciously  uses  them  as  a 
guide  in  all  his  activites. 

The  first  step  in  life  is  establishing  a 
relation    with    one's   surroundings,  and 
the  effort  continues  all  through  life.    We 
first   find  out  the    differing  qualities   of 
things,  as  that  hard  is  hard  and  soft  is 
soft,  later  on,  experiencing  the  following 
of  effect  from  cause.     Parallel  with  these 
experiences  comes  the  realization,   I  am 
happy  when  I  do  this,  so  this  is  related 
to  happiness,  to  satisfaction  ;  this  other 
to  unhappiness.     To  so  direct  the  child's 
experiences  that  he  may  always  find  the 
true  and  not  the  apparent  relation,  is  the 
office  of  the  teacher.     It  would  be  well 
if  this  could  be  remembered  in   all   work- 
with  children.     In  our  haste  and  lack  of 
mature   thought,    we  vaguely    feel  that 
somehow  the   child  will  be  benefited  if 
he  is  given  a  moral  precept ;  that  it  will 
be  a  talisman  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 
And  when  we  have  given  it  to  him  what 
have  we  done  ?     Told  a  relation  to  the 
child  instead  of  affording  him  some  ex- 
perience   whereby   he    could    have    ab- 
stracted the  same   or    a    corresponding 
meaning.       The    only    guide    to    right 
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doing,  the  only  preventive  to  wrong 
doing,  lies  in  the  wisdom  born  of  per- 
sonal experience  ;  or  in  the  strong  im- 
:pulse  toward  right  .resulting  from  habits 
formed  in  that  direction.  The  uncon- 
scious formation  of  habit  should  predom- 
inate in  the  earliest  education  ;  for  if  the 
.emotions  and  desires  are  strongly  exer- 
cised in  the  way  they  should  go  they 
will  not  depart  from  it.  It  is  only  by 
the  exercise  of  virtues  that  one  becomes 
virtuous. 

These  unalterable  psychological  laws 
are  forgotten  when  the  attempt  is  made 
in  Sunday-school  to  equip  a  child  by 
laying  up  in  his  mind  Bible  history. 
History,  even  of  Bible  characters,  is  not 
the  equipment  the  child  needs,  and  the 
way  children  are  drilled  in  memorizing 
and  saying  over  Bible  words  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  principle  of  true  educa- 
tion— the  idea  before  the  word  —  the 
spirit  before  the  letter. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  first  words 
selected  from  Scripture  should  be  chosen 
to  express  that  which  the  child  can  lay 
hold  of  and  assimilate.  The  child's  ex- 
perience is  limited  and  can  not  compre- 
hend or  respond  to  complicated  details  ; 
but  in  its  simplicity  it  can  and  does  re- 
flect the  simplicity  of  deep  truth  ;  and 
it  is  this  which  must  first  be  related  to 
the  child's  feelings  and  afiections,  the 
real  self  and  life.  To  give  the  letter 
without  first  relating  the  spirit  is  to  make 
Pharisees,  to  fill  the  mind  and  not 
quicken  the  heart,  which  leads  to  the 
talking  about  good  instead  of  the  doing 
good — to  talking  about  love  instead  of 
loving.  It  gives  the  perfect  theory  but 
no  practice. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  wise,  skillful 
teacher  must  herself  select  the  particular 
text  or  part  of  Scripture  for  her  children. 
She  best  knows  their  present  needs,  and 


the  intelligent  worker  can  not  use  tools 
according  to  the  dictates  of  others,  but 
must  select  them  as  she  individually  de- 
sires to  accomplish  certain  results. 

In  the  Sunday-school  it  is  not  enough 
to  take  an}'  verse  or  verses  simply  be- 
cause they  are  in  Scripture,  but  that  must 
be  taken  which  fits  the  particular  class 
and  its  conditions  and  circumstances. 

To  illustrate :  In  beginning  with  a 
primary  class,  it  is  well  to  take  some 
idea  which  will  serve  as  a  basic 
thought,  around  which  others  logically 
and  fitly  cluster,  or  from  which  others 
naturally  arise.  As,"  Our  Father  which 
art  in  Heaven  "  —  a  basic  relation 
from  which  all  others  exist.  This 
deep  truth  is  reflected  to  the  child's 
mind  by  the  corresponding  relation  of 
the  father  of  the  family.  As  we  feel 
drawn  to  speak  to  our  earthly  father,  so 
do  we  feel  toward  the  great  Heavenly 
One  ;  and  thus  naturally  and  simply  fol- 
lows the  idea  of  that  deep  communion  of 
hearts  with  the  Source  of  Being,  which 
we  call  prayer.  When  such  careful, 
delicate  work  as  starting  a  little  soul  in 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  life,  is  at- 
tempted, there  is  required  a  special 
selection  of  texts  for  the  purpose — as  we 
give  milk  to  the  babe  and  meat  to  the 
adult. 

This  is  why  International  Lessons 
planned  for  all  ages  and  conditions,  may 
not  always  be  serviceable  for  the  con- 
consciously  working  Primary  Sundaj^- 
scliool  teacher.  While  general  texts 
may  possibly  do  for  older  pupils,  they 
can  not  answer  the  needs  of  one  who 
is  working  for  orderly  development. 
It  is  difiicult  even  to  appreciate  the 
good  that  any  arrangement  of  Script- 
ure by  proxy  may  do  for  any  earnest 
teacher — unless  it  be  for  the  oldest  pupils 
in  Sunday-school  who  are  studying  the 
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letter  historically  as  well  as  spiritually — 
that  is,  the  relations  of  Scripture  as  a 
whole. 

Another  equally  serio'us  objection  to 
the  use  of  International  I^essons  in  Pri- 
mary work  is,  that  a  child  from  three  to 
seven  can  not  be  led  to  a  true  experi- 
mental heart  appreciation  of  a  text  in 
one  hour's  time,  which  is  all  we  have  in 
Sunday-school.  How  many  times  do  we 
variously  and  happily  repeat  an  im- 
pression in  Kindergarten  in  order  that  it 
ma}'  take  root  ?  No  less  time  is  needed 
in  Sunday-school.  We  want  growth,  not 
a  filled  memory,  and  to  all  growth,  time  is 
indispensable.  It  is  therefore  hurrying 
and  accomplishing  little  to  give  a  new 
text  every  Sunday.  One  carefully 
developed,  though  it  should  take  ten 
Sundays,  is  worth  any  number  merely 
memorized.  The  livms^  of  one  verse  is 
worth  more  than  the  knowing  verbally 
the  whole  Bible.  "  Ivcarn  to  do  by 
doing,"  needs  to  be  equally  applied  in 
Sunday-school  work. 

How  often  is  there  planned  and  se- 
cured by  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
definite  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
virtues  by  the  children  during  the  week? 
"  Religion  is  life,  and  the  life  of  religion 
is  to  do  good,"  itot  to  talk  abotit  it  once  a 
week. 

Does  this  seem  not  practicable  in  Sun- 
day-school ?  Then  the  work  may  as 
well  be  given  up,  the  mental  teaching 
without  seeing  closely  after  the  practice 
is  worthless.  The  world  does  n't  need 
theory  about  right,  but  practice  of  it,  and 
if  we  are  not  securing  the  living,  of  what 
use  is  our  labor.  But  it  is  an  error  to  say 
this  can  not  be  done  in  Sunday-school. 

The  possibility  of  having  in  this  one 
hour,  work  so  vital  that  its  influence  will 
extend  all  the  week  in  the  children's  lives, 
has  been  demonstrated. 


Truly  it  is  the  art  of  arts!  it  demands 
more  skill  than  is  generally  put  into  Kin- 
dergarten work,  yet  not  more  than  ought 
to  be  there. 

But  unless  a  Kindergartner  is  freed 
from  slavery  to  Froebel's  material  and 
quickened  in  her  understanding  and 
grasp  of  his  principles,  her  work  in  Sun- 
day-school will  be  merely  object  teaching. 
The  Gifts  and  Occupations  too  often  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  Kindergarten, 
so  giving  rise  to  the  supposition  by  many 
that  Kindergarten  is  object  teaching, — a 
sort  of  manual  training. 

This  mistaken  idea  is  influencing  the 
introduction  of  Kindergarten  principles 
into  Sunday-school  work.  Instead  of 
the  principles,  it  is  largely  the  material 
being  introduced — and  the  spirit  of  Froe- 
bel  violated. 

Using  the  material,  as  if  it  possessed 
some,  inherent  magical  power,  and  forcing 
its  use  when  other  material  would  suit 
better,  as  in  the  following,  taken  from  a 
lesson  supposed  to  be  based  on  Froebel's 
principles.  The  subject  is  Love,  Trust, 
Obey — and  the  practical  application  thus 
made  : 

' '  See  me  build  a  little  monument  (with 
the  Second  Gift  of  the  Kindergarten). 
First,  I  will  take  this  block  (the  cube), 
and  we  will  name  it  Love.  I  will  take 
the  next  block  (the  sphere),  and  name 
it  Trust.  I  will  take  the  third  block 
(cylinder),  and  name  Obey.  Love  you 
see  is  the  foundation  of  the  monument. 
If  we  love  God,  we  will  trust  him,  and 
want  to  do  as  he  would  have  us  do.  If 
we  trust  him,  we  will  try  to  obey  him. 
And  now  our  little  monument  is  done." 
The  attempt  here  is  to  give  an  abstract 
idea  by  means  of  another  abstraction,  for 
the  children  do  not  recognize  the  intel- 
lectual relation  between  these  three 
forms,  which  is  evidently  in  the  teacher's 
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mind.  It  is  therefore  as  futile  and  mean- 
ingless as  to  have  taken  a  box, bottle,  and 
marble.  The  forms  as  such  appeal  in  no 
wa}^  to  the  sensibilities,  which  makes  the 
illustration  purely  intellectual,  far  be- 
yond the  child's  comprehension.  It  re- 
quires an  abstract  idea  of  the  relation 
existing  between  these  typical  forms,  to 
appreciate  the  illustration,  and  as  chil- 
dren can  not  be  expected  to  have  this, 
nor  could  they  be  led  to  it,  proves  how 
unfit  is  the  illustration,  and  far  removed 
from  Froebel's  idea  of  the  use  of  this 
material. 

The  subject  could  have  been  given  in 
a  far  simpler  and  more  developing  and 
effective  way,  by  leading  the  children  to 
happily  observe  the  great  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  sowing  and  reaping,  in  its 
operations  in  nature  and  the  incidents  of 
daily  life. 

Because,  therefore,  of  the  temptation 
to  wrongly  use  Kindergarten  material 
which  belongs  more  to  the  intellectual, 
and  since  the  intellectual  must  be  sub- 
ordinated in  Sunda3'-school,  and  con- 
sidering the  short  time  allowed,  it  is 
wisdom  to  advocate  the  very  sparing  use 
of  Kindergarten  material  in  Primary 
Sunday-school  work. 

Better  far  to  draw  illustrations  from 
nature,  as  the  Master  did.  Most  of  the 
illustrations  may  then  be  brought  by  the 
children,  who  are  thus  given  opportunity 
for  action. 

The  illustrations  are  from  their  lives, 
and  the  truth  speaks  to  them  continually 
from  their  surroundings.  True  it  is,  that 
all  materials,  whether  from  nature  or 
from  the  Kindergarten,  may  be  used  only 
for  object  teaching  and  no  further  end  be 
attained.  But  the  effort  to  choose  one's 
own  material  gives  freedom,  and  is  of 
itself  an  assistance  toward  present 
creative  work. 


The  mistaken  use  of  material — the 
sand-table  for  example — has  led  to  a  very 
literal  teaching  of  Scripture,  much 
emphasis  on  details  at  the  expense  of 
deep  truths.  The  grave  and  the  in- 
cidents of  Christ's  death  are  so  minutely 
impressed,  that  the  broad  truth,  he  went 
away  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  is  neces- 
sarily thereby  subordinated. 

Christ's  life  contains  many  more  les- 
sons for  a  child  than  his  death — and 
would  not  all  these  details  be  better  given 
later,  when  the  child  is  older,  after  the 
spiritual  laws,  which  Christ's  life  repre- 
sents, have  become  organicall}^  his  and 
firmly  fastened  ?  Why  draw  or  make 
the  grave,  why  picture  the  drops  of 
blood  that  were  shed  ?  We  would  not 
give  the  detailed  horrors  of  other  stories 
to  children,  why  then  with  that  of 
Christ  ?  Why  not  rather  dwell  upon  the 
beautiful,  loving,  faithful  Friend,  and 
not  the  details  of  his  suffering.  Chil- 
dren need  not  the  knowledge  of  his 
anguish  to  draw  them  to  him,  —  thc}^  are 
ready  to  love  all  who  are  noble  and 
good,  and  the  suffering  is  even  repellent. 

The  work,  then,  of  the  Primary  teacher 
is  not  Biblical  object  teaching  nor  illus- 
trated history,  but  the  culling  of  the 
deepest,  simplest  universal  truths  from 
Scripture,  and  by  varied  illustrations 
from  life  and  nature,  leading  the  children 
to   see   them  in    every  moment   of  life. 

For  instance,  the  great  truth  of  the 
resurrection  is  what  ?  Christ  came  and 
went  awa)^ — we  came  and  we  too  shall 
go  away.  Christ's  life  was  continuous, 
so  will  be  ours.  The  facts  relative  to 
Christ's  rising  do  not  give  the  universal 
truth  to  a  child.  It  still  remains  merely 
an  incident, — he  has  only  the  word  of  the 
adult  that  it  applies  to  us.  But  take  him 
to  nature,  where  his  senses  can  serve 
him,  let  him  see  that  seeds  never  die — 
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that  what  seems  death  is  only  another 
life  manifesting  itself — after  this  may  be 
told  him,  that  Christ  said  we  also  shall 
rise  to  another  more  beautiful  life,  and 
live  with  him. 

Whenever  then  he  beholds  the  awaken- 
ing flower  or  a  risen  butterfly,  they  will 
confirm  his  faith  and  thus  will  he  grow 
to  see  that  the  spirit  of  nature  and 
Scripture    are    one — that    God     is    the 


author  of  both.  Then  will  all  life  be- 
come spiritual,  and  the  grand  truth  of 
Immortality  speak  to  his  eye  and  heart, 
from  the  laws  of  text-book,  his  experi- 
ence, from  Scripture  ;  and  he  will  grow 
into  the  unity  of  life,  which  means  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood 
of  God. 

Anna  E.  Bryan. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


THREE    GEMS. 


Three  gems  of  art  and  utility  in  the 
shape  of  work  done  by  children  came  to 
us  during  the  past  month,  which  w^e  are 
pleased  to  give  to  our  readers  not  only 
because   they  are  unique  in  themselves, 

but  that 
they  may 
serve  as 
suggestions 
for  home 
work. 

First  is 
the  souvenir 
which  was 
made  by  the 
children  of 
St.  Louis,  as 
a  s  u  r  p  rise 
offering  on 
the  occasion 
of  the  Froe- 
bel  Reunion 
in  Chicago, 
April  21. 
The  p  u - 
pils  o  f  the 
eighty  Kin- 
dergartens of  that  city  supplied  enough  for 
the  entire  body  of  Kindergartners  assem- 
bled. The  above  illustration  is  given  for 
the  benefit  of  many  other  little  children, 
and  if  they  would  like  to  have  one,  this  is 


the  way  the  St.  Louis  children  made  it. 
They  took  eight  one-inch  squares  of  gilt 
paper,  folding  each  one  in  this  manner : 
With  the  gilded  face  down,  one  corner 
pointing  toward  the  front  edge  of  the 
table,  they  folded  the  left  corner  over  to 
the  right.  Then  these  two  edges  were 
folded  back  to  the  left,  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  long  middle  fold,  and  then  the 
horizontal  edge  to  coincide  with  the 
right  edge.  Eight  white  squares  were 
folded  in  the  same  manner,  and  pasted 
on  an  inch  circle  alternating  the  gilt  and 
white,  all  turned  the  same  way,  with 
the  sharp  corners  to  the  center.  Froe- 
bel's  picture  was  then  pasted  in  the 
middle  and  two  white  and  one  gilt  slip, 
one-half  inch  wide,  were  attached  as 
pendants.  A  small  piece  of  tape  is 
pasted  on  the  back  that  it  may  be  pinned 
onto  the  dress  or  coat. 

This  little  badge  might  be  used  on 
any  special  occasion,  for  instance,  sub- 
stituting red,  white  and  blue  for  Febru- 
ary 22d,  with  Washington's  picture  in- 
side. On  Memorial  Day  it  might  be 
made  appropriate  by  inserting  the  picture 
of  any  illustrious  patriot.  For  the  Fourth 
of  July  the  children  might  spend  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  otherwise  occupied  in 
destroying  fireworks,  in  making  these 
badges   to  wear   on    the    occasion,  and 
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quite  as  much  true  patriotism  could  thus 
be  developed. 


This  flag-booklet  was  made  by  two 
little  boys  in  Coldwater,  Mich.,  Clyde 
Carrick  and  Blaine  Stuart,  at  the  time 
they  celebrated  Froebel's  birthday, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  our  Pot-pourri  of 
this  issue.  The  children  thought  they 
would  like  to  make  something  for  the 
editors  of  the  magazine,  for  having  pub- 
lished the  birthday'  song,  which  they  so 
much  enjoj'ed,  so  the^^  made  this  beauti- 
ful booklet.  That  our  little  readers  may 
know  how  to  make  it  for  some  one  else,  we 
give  the  picture  and  will  tr}^  to  tell  how 
it  was  made  and  what  are  its  contents. 

The  face  that  you  see  is  made  by 
weaving  two  mats  of  red  and  white  to- 
gether. The  field  is  made  by  weaving 
two  blue  mats  together,  and  has  stars 
sewed  into  it  with  white  silk.  All  the 
parts  must  be  cut  into  the  right  propor- 
tion for  a  flag.  The  back  cover  is  made 
by  weaving  three  equal  strips  of  black, 
white  and  red,  which  are  pasted  together 
lengthwise,  making  the  German  flag,  the 
emblem  of  Froebel's  fatherland.  Be- 
tween the  covers  are  two  leaves;  upon 
one  is  sewed  : 

'  'Frocbcl  's  Birthday  — I'j82-i8gi, ' ' 
and  upon  the  other  is  traced  in  gold  the 
second    verse    of    our    Froebel  Birthday 
Song  : 

"  Froebel  came  to  tell  the  sweetness 
Planted  in  the  childish  heart, 


Showed  the  world  how  just  by  loving 
It  would  live  and  ne'er  depart." 

This  is  all  tied  together  with  a  beau- 
tiful red  ribbon,  just  the  shade  of  the 
red  in  the  strips. 

Does  this  not  give  many  a  suggestion 
for  beautiful  and  useful  things  to  be 
made  for  the  home  ? 

Last  but  not 
least  of  these  gems 
is  a  little  bag  sent 
to  us  by  Frau 
Ivouise  Froebel, 
which  she  found 
among  a  number 
of  old  relics  of 
Froebel's  work 
with  the  children. 
It  was  made  by 
one  of  the  little 
ones  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten when 
our  dear  master, 
the  man  who  made 
it  possible  for  all 
children  to  have  a 
Kindergarten,  taught.  It  is  made  of  two 
colors,  brown  and  yellow  ;  the  paper  is 
cut  with  scissors  just  as  we  to-day  have 
our  mats  already  prepared.  In  those 
days  the)'  were  obliged  to  cut  all  the 
strips  and  mats  themselves  ;  and  think 
of  the  care  it  took  to  make  them  even! 
The  brown  strips  are  woven  clear 
around,  fastening  the  edges  together  and 
completing  the  idea  of  the  bag.  If  you 
peep  into  it  you  will  see  a  perfect  fitting 
lining  made  just  like  the  outside,  which 
gives  the  work  finish  and  durability. 
Nowhere  can  the  fastenings  be  detected. 
Frau  Froebel  sends  a  note  with  it  sug- 
gesting that  if  any  of  our  children  can 
do  better  she  would  be  glad  to  see 
their  work. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  KINDERGARTENS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


New  York,  April  21,  1891. 
To  THE  Board  of  Education  : 

Ladies  and  Ge7itlemen  : — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Associate  Alumnae  of  the  Normal 
College,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
petition  your  honorable  body  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  claims  of 
the  Kindergarten  sj^stem,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  establish  free  Kindergartens  in 
our  city. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
graduates  of  the  Normal  College  are  in- 
terested in  the  Kindergarten  system  ; 
indeed,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  a  good  Kindergarten 
during  our  college  course.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  all  the  members  of  the 
present  Board  that  the  Kindergarten  at 
the  training  department  of  the  Normal 
College  has  been  in  existence  since  1878. 
In  it  many  of  us  have  seen  the  little  ones 
begin  their  school  life  in  the  happy,  J03'- 
ous  work  and  play  of  the  Kindergarten, 
and  have  been  led  to  contrast  it  with  the 
regular  school  work  of  the  primary 
course.  We  have  decided  that  the 
"bridge"  of  the  Kindergarten  is  needed 
to  make  the  change  from  the  freedom  of 
home  life  to  the  restraint  of  school  life 
less  formidable  to  teacher  and  child. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  methods  of 
the  Kindergarten  are  beneficial  to  the 
child  physicall}^  mentally  and   morally. 

I.  Physically,  (a)  Because  the  re- 
straints of  the  Kindergarten  are  less 
than  those  of  the  primar}^  school. 

(b)  Because  smaller  numbers  are 
placed  under  one  teacher. 

( c )  The  hours  are  of  shorter  duration. 


(d)  The  work  requires  almost  con- 
stant use  of  the  hands. 

(e)  The  games  and  plays  exercise 
the  muscles  of  the  body  in  a  more  nat- 
ural way  than  the  usual  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises. 

2.  Mentally.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to- 
state  separately  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  system,  for  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  natures  are  so  truly  three  in  one,, 
that  what  influences  one  influences  alL 
Still,  while  recognizing  that  all  the 
points  mentioned  under  the  last  head 
apply  to  this  one  also,  we  would  further 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Kin- 
dergarten methods  aim  primarily  to 
trai7i  the  senses.  They  train  the  eye  to 
see,  the  ear  to  hear  and  the  hand  to  feel 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  can  not 
be  secured  by  any  later  training. 

We  would  here  urge  the  point  that 
this  training  of  the  senses  should  precede 
the  effort  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  as 
the  ability  to  distinguish  and  reproduce 
form  greatly  facilitates  the  usual  element- 
ary work.  Indeed  we  can  furnish  evi- 
dence that  children  so  trained  bave 
learned  to  read  and  write  in  much  less- 
time  than  ordinarily  required. 

But  the  Kindergarten  methods  not 
only  train  the  observing  faculties,  they 
arouse  the  imagination  of  the  child. 
They  lead  him  to  construct,  to  design, 
to  love  nature,  and  to  see  beauty  in  form 
and  color.  The  child  who  does  not  re- 
main long  at  school  has  those  higher 
powers  developed  which  will  lead  him  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  little  things  of  life 
wherever  he  maj'  be  ;  while  those  who 
can  remain  at  school  are  better  fitted  to- 
pursue  later  studies. 

We  wish    further   to  urge  under  this- 
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head  that  the  child  of  five  has  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  study  realities ;  nor  is 
he  ready  to  take  up  signs.  I^etters  and 
figures  are  merely  signs  of  ideas.  In 
the  Kindergarten  the  thing  itself, — the 
number,  the  object, — not  the  sign,  is 
studied.  Froebel  says,  "  The  A  B  C  of 
■things  must  precede  the  A  B  C  of  words, 
to  give  to  the  words  their  true  founda- 
tion." 

Our  national  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, Dr.  Harris,  speaks  of  reading  and 
'writing  as  "the  conventionalities  of  in- 
telligence," and  says,  "The  school  has 
begun  hitherto  with  teaching  these  con- 
ventionalities, but  Froebel  recognizes 
and  provides  work  to  precede  the  usual 
school  work."  Dr.  Harris  says,  "In 
my  opinion  the  Kindergarten  should  be 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
every  city  of  the  United  States." 

We  take  this  occasion  to  state  that  we 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  introduction 
of  the  exercises  in  manual  training  in 
our  primary  schools  drawn  so  largely 
from  the  Kindergarten,  but  we  must  em- 
phasize our  belief  that  they  will  be  of 
far  greater  value  if  used  previous  to 
school  work,  rather  than  as  an  accorapa- 
aaiment, — although  they  should  not  be 
•wholly  or  suddenly  laid  aside  even  after 
school  life  begins. 

3.  Morally.  Froebel  says  that  the 
beautiful  is  the  best  means  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  as  it  has  been  the  best 
means  of  educating  the  human  race. 

The  Kindergarten  aims  to  bring  es- 
pecially the  beautiful  things  of  nature 
close  to  the  child.  The  bud,  the  leaf, 
the  flower,  the  bird,  the  bee,  the  rain- 
drop, the    snowflake,  the  sun,  moon  and 


stars — are    all    subjects    of    stories    and 
songs  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  plays  and  Occupations  also  lead 
the  children  to  recognize  the  value  of 
labor  and  the  dependence  of  each  upon 
all — thus  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
citizenship. 

The  child's  social  instinct  is  gratified 
by  the  presence  of  his  companions,  and 
he  learns  lessons  of  unselfishness  and 
positive  generosity. 

But  the  Kindergarten,  to  be  appre- 
ciated, must  be  seen.  We  can  scarcely 
believe  that  were  it  possible  for  the 
members  of  this  Board  to  spend  one 
day  in  a  good  Kindergarten,  there  would 
be  one  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  introducting  free  Kindergartens 
all  over  our  city. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  there  are 
financial  limitations,  and  also  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  at  once 
many  well  trained  Kindergartners.  We 
therefore  ask  merely  that  a  beginning  be 
made  by  establishing  a  few  Kindergar- 
tens in  overcrowded  districts  where 
schools  are  most  needed. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  expenses 
we  would  say,  that  while  Kindergartens 
ma}^  seem  to  add  to  the  outlay  of  the 
system,  they  will  prove  the  strictest 
economy  in  the  end. 

We  leave  our  plea  with  you,  asking 
that  it  be  remembered  that  in  pleading 
for  the  foundation  we  plead  for  the  whole 
building.  Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed.) 

Coin,  on  ^  JKNNY  HuNTER, 

Kindergartens  and  I  JiCNNV  B.  Mkrrill, 
Mothers'  Meetings  !  M.\RY  A.  WeIvLS, 

of  the  Asso.        [  Helena  Tuska, 
Alnnnue    of  the    |  Caroline  N.  Perry, 
Normal  College.     I  M.   Merington,   Pres. 


"  With  patience  and  toil  the  mulberr}^ 
is  changed  to  softest  satin." 


Thk  child's  first  language  is  in  smiles, 
its  second  in  songs. 
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BUSY    WORK    AT    HOME. 


Peas  and 
At  this  time  of  the  year  children  can 
play  and  work  out  of  doors  most  of  the 
time,  still  it  is  quite  necessary  to  supply 
"  busy  work  "  for  them  a  little  while  each 
day,  especially  when  the  rain  shuts  them 
into  the  house, — when  the  active  boys  and 
girls  are  apt  to  be  tugging  at  mamma's 
dress  and  teasing  for  something  to  do. 

Peas  and  sticks  are  indeed  very  inter- 
esting and  available  at  all  times.  They 
easily  assume  the  desired  forms  and 
when  dry  are  quite  substantial.  The 
dried  "  Philadelphia  Early  "  are  the  best, 
as  they  are  rounder  and  do  not  split  so 
easily  as  do  some  varieties.  The  ripe  are 
better  than  the  green  ones,  and  should 
be  soaked  in  water  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  and  dried  the  same  length  of  time 
before  using.  Then  the}^  are  soft  enough 
to  admit  the  sticks,  and  yet  hard  enough 
to  hold  them  firmly.  The  round  Kin- 
dergarten sticks  are  the  best,  although 
toothpicks  are  a  good  substitute.  Wires 
are  sometimes  used  b}^  older  children, 
and  make  the  work  ver}'  durable,  al- 
though somewhat  expensive.  Small 
balls  of  beeswax  or  cla}^  are  often  used 
in  the  place  of  peas,  and  serve  the  pur- 
pose excellently,  although  it  takes  much 
more  work  for  preparation.  The  right 
kind  of  clay  can  alwaj-s  be  had  bj-  apply- 
ing to  a  Kindergarten  dealer,  or  where 
pottery  is  made. 


Pitter-patter,  pitter-pat,  goes  the  rain, 
splashing  against  the  windows,  but  we 
don't  mind  it  one  bit  as  we  sit  around 
the  dining-room  table,  with  a  cozy  fire 
at  our  backs,  each  one  feeling  how  good 
it  is  to  have  a  nice  home  on  such  a  day. 
But  picture    books    have    grown    weari- 


Sticks. 

some,  auntie  has  told  her  best  stories 
twice  over,  and  the  moments  are  begin- 
ning to  go  more  slowly,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  wistful  glance  out  of  doors, 
to  see  if  the  rain  will  not  soon  stop. 

"Children,"  said  auntie,  "would  it 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  make  some  tools, 
so  that  when  the  sun  shines  again  we 
would  be  prepared  to  go  at  our  garden- 
ing ?  Think  how  ready  the  ground  will 
be  after  this  delightful  rain,  for  then  the 
seeds  will  grow  so  quickly  !  ' ' 

"Oh!"  cried  Ned,  "can  we  make 
reall}'  tools,  and  to  use  when  the  sun 
shines  again?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  auntie,  "and  making 
them  will  help  us  to  keep  the  sun  shining 
in  our  hearts  until  it  peeps  out  again  from 
behind  the  clouds." 

"  Yes,"  put  in  Charlie,  "  Uncle  John 
always  fixes  up  his  farm  tools  on  a  rainy 
day;  I  helped  him  once." 

' '  Then  Charlie  can  tell  us  about  them 
and  help  us  too,"  said  auntie,  "  for  he 
knows  just  what  tools  we  will  need  and 
how  they  are  made." 

"But,  auntie,  what  will  we  make 
them  of  ?  " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  she  answered, 
leaving  the  room,  returning  again  with 
a  large  bowl.  It  was  set  upon  the  table, 
and  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  it 
filled  to  the  brim  with  yellow  peas. 

"Peas!  why  we  can't  make  tools 
of  peas,"  they  exclaimed.  "Wait 
another  moment,  my  dears.  Ivast  night 
I  put  these  to  soak,  and  see,  they  are 
quite  soft.  And  here  are  some  nice 
little  sticks,  cut  so  evenly,  can't  you 
imagine  how  the  tools  will  be  made 
now  ?  ' ' 
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"Oh  !  I  know,"  cried  Ralph.  "  You 
stick  the  sticks  into  the  peas  and  join 
them  together,  and  make  things  !  ' ' 

"Ralph  has  guessed,"  said  auntie, 
gently.  "  And  now  for  our  gardening. 
What  comes  first?  " 

"A  box  for  seeds,"  ventured  Charlie. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  good  idea.  Or,  a  box 
to  put  our  tools  into.  Who  can  show  a 
good  way  to  make  a  box  ?  ' ' 

"  I  know,"  said  Mar}^  "  for  I  saw 
them  made  in  the  Kindergarten.  Make 
two  squares  each  with  four  sticks  and 
four  peas,  this  way.  Then  fasten  them 
together  by  four  more  sticks  standing  up 
straight." 


"  That  makes  a  very  nice  box,  Mary. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  line  it 
with  paper  and  fit  the  inside  so  that  the 
small  seeds  would  not  fall  out  ?  Then 
we  can  put  some  partitions  inside  for 
different  kinds  of  seeds.  Charlie,  what 
had  we  better  make  next  ?  A  spade  ? 
Very  well,  will  you  show  us  how?  " 

''  Take  one  stick,  long,  —six  inches  or 
more,  put  a  large  pea  at  the  end  of  it 
with  a  short,  one-inch  stick  run  through 
it.  Then  two  more  peas,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  first  one,  and  then  as   many 


one-inch  sticks  as  the  peas  will  hold,  all 
in  a  row  and  pointing  straight  out." 

"Who  thinks  that  what  Charlie  has 
made  looks  like  a  spade?  "  asks  auntie. 
' '  I  think  it  looks  more  like  a  pitch- 
fork," said  Ned. 

"  Yes,  it  is  somewhat  like  a  pitchfork, 
but  let  us  all  make  one,  and  some  can 
play  theirs  is  a  spade  and  others  a  pitch- 
fork, and  that  will  give  us  more  tools  to 
work  with." 

"I  believe  we  can  make  a  rake,  too, 
almost  in  the  same  way,"  said  Mary  ; 
' '  except  that  we  must  take  a  two-inch 
stick  for  the  cross  piece  and  fill  it  full  of 
peas  as  it  will  hold,  and  then  put  in  as 
many  short  sticks  as  there 
are  peas — but  they  must  be 
turned  down  instead  of 
out."  "Oh!  yes,  that's  a 
splendid  rake,"  cried  Ned, 
who  was  bus}^  using  his  to 
rake  up  the  odd  sticks  and 
broken  peas  into  a  little 
pile. 

"Before  we  make  any- 
thing else,  children,  let  us 
use  what  we  have  made. 
See,  Ned  is  cleaning  up  the 
garden,  to  begin  with." 

' '  Oh  !  and  I  will  make 
the  garden  beds,"  cried 
Charlie,  laying  the  odds  and  ends  of 
sticks  in  squares  and  figures. 

"  And  I'll  spade  up  the  ground,"  cried 
Ralph,  going  through  the  motions,  '_'  only 
there's  not  much  room  for  my  foot  on  this 
little  spade,"  he  continued  with  a  laugh. 
"  I've  made  a  little  hoe,  too,"  broke 
in  Carrie,  the  youngest.  "  It's  like  the 
rake,  only  not  so  big." 

"  And  we  will  break  up  the  lumps  and 
rake  it  all  over  .smoothly,  won't  we,  Car- 
rie ?  "  added  Mary,  joining  in  the  hearty 
play. 
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"And  here's  the  box,  all  ready  with 
the  seeds,'.'  said  auntie. 

"  But  Uncle  John  has  bi^  tools,  for 
the  fields  are  so  wide,  it  would  take  him 
forever  to  smooth  them  with  just  rakes 
and  such  things,"  said  Charlie,  remem- 
bering the  farm  and  its  broad  acres. 
"  He  uses  plows  and  harrows,  but  they're 
very  large  and  would  be  dreadfully  hard 
to  make." 

"Let's  make  'em  anyhow,"  said 
Ralph.  "How  do  they  go?  We  can't 
be  playing  here  all  day  if  we  expect  to 
have  our  tools  read}^  when  the  rain 
stops." 

"  These  tools  will  be  hard  to  make,  so 
we'll  each  choose  one  and  study  it  out  by 
ourselves,"  said  auntie. 

"Oh  !  "  said  Ralph,  "  I  know  what  will 


help  us  !  Papa  has  a  book  with  pictures 
in  it  of  plows  and  harrows  and  mowing 
machines  ;  we  can  get  that  and  see  how 
to  do  it." 

"That  is  a  good  idea,  Ralph  ;  and  the 
pictures  will  help  us  all  so  that  we  can 
make  them  as  nearl}-  correct  as  possible," 
suggested  auntie. 

The  busy  hands  worked  hard  at  one 
thing  after  another,  changing  and  plan- 
ning,  each    receiving   suggestions    from 


the  other,  until  the  hours  almost  seemed 
to  fly. 

"Oh,  there's  one  thing  we  ought  to  have 
to  carry  all  our  tools  in.  That's  a  wheel- 
barrow," said  Mary.  "I'm  going  to 
make  it,  and  then  we  can  have  our  tools 
in  it,  all  ready  to  go  out  when  the  rain 
stops." 

"  Oh!  I  know  !  "cried  Ralph,  a  sudden 
idea  having  flashed  over  him  ;  and  going 
to  mamma's  button  box,  he  came  back 
and  handed  Mary  a  large  button  mould; 
saying,  "  There's  a  good  w^heel  for  you." 
They  adjusted  it  together,  the  box  and 
handles  having  been  made,  and  with  a 
scream  of  delight,  they  discovered  that 
the  barrow  would  really  go.  All  to- 
gether they  piled  their  tools  upon  it 
ready  for  their  procession  into  the  gar- 
den and  field  over  which  the  late  after- 
noon sun  was  beginning  to  break. 

"  But,  my  harrow  won't  go  on  !  "  said 
Ned  in  despair. 

"  Nor  my  plow  !  "  cried  Charlie. 

"That's  all  right,"  suggested  Ralph, 
"  those  are  always  dragged  after  by  the 
horses.  So  come  along,  and  be  the  big 
farm  horses  and  we'll  all  go  out  and 
have  a  run." 

As  the  merry,  laughing  youngsters 
trooped  out  of  the  door,  auntie  with  a 
face  as  radiant  as  their  own,  stood  shad- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  fresh  glistening 
beams,  and  watching  them  as  they  hur- 
ried toward  the  meadow. 


"  It  is  summer,"  says  a  fairy, 
"  Bring  me  tissue  light  and  airy. 
Bring  me  colors  of  the  rarest, 
Search  the  rainbow  for  the  fairest 
Sea-shell  pink  and  sunny  j-ellow, 
Kingly  crimson,  deep  and  mellow. 
Faint  red  in  Aurora  beaming. 
And  the  white  in  pure  pearls  gleaming. 


"  Bring  me  diamonds  from  the  spaces 
Where  the  ether  earth  embraces  ; 
Bring  me  gold  dust  by  divining 
Where  the  humming-bird   is   mining*; 
Bring  me  sweets  as  rich  as  maj'  be 
From  the  kisses  of  a  babj^  ; 
With  an  art  no  fa}'  discloses 
I  am  going  to  make  some  roses." 

— Selected. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


The  Dramatic  in 

Nothing  so  completely  satisfies  the 
artistic  instinct  of  a  child  as  its  expres- 
sion in  dramatic  song.  The  piquant  lit- 
tle story  of  natural  history,  of  the  things 
in  nature  doing,  being,  living  as  the 
child  itself  does,  when  told  in  a  song 
story,  is  irresistible  to  small  children  and 
to  grown  up  children  as  well.  Who 
among  us  has  not  laughed,  metaphor- 
ically speaking,  until  the  tears  rolled 
down  the  cheeks,  at  the  humorous  de- 
scriptions of  picture  and  verse  of  the 
funn}'  half-human  doings  and  thinkings 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  clas- 
sic Reinecke  Fuchs  to  the  fly-page  illus- 
tration of  Harper' s  Young  People  ? 

Such  songs  as  ' '  Twenty  Froggies  went 
to  School,"  "  Pussy's  Eesson,"  "Over 
in  the  Meadow,"  and  many  other  like 
antiquities  in  Kindergarten  service,  have 
afforded  endless  delights  to  childhood. 

Undoubtedly  these  little  versified  tales 
set  to  trifling  melodies,  have  not  contrib- 
uted much  to  true  musical  growth. 
They  have  as  undoubtedly  given  birth 
to  that  musical  atrocity  known  as  the 
action  song — a  lifeless,  soulless  mechan- 
ism in  which  true  musical  feeling  is  out- 
raged by  the  automatic,  physical  move- 
ments of  the  child.  But  there  is  a  great 
truth  trying  to  speak  from  out  this  neg- 
ative interpretation  of  their  dramatic  in- 
stinct :  That  wherever  there  is  life  there 
must  be  action  ;  that  life  is  action  and 
must  be  expressed  ;  that  expression  is 
the  birthright  of  man  ;  and  that  art  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  this  expression 
in  crystallized  form. 

Dramatic  expression  is  the  first  primi- 
tive right  of  the  child.  It  simply  must 
express  itself  dramatically  because  it  is 


Children's   Songs. 
alive,  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  natu- 
rally alive  and  has  not  yet  been  handi- 
capped  by  conventional  and  theoretical 
notions. 

In  the  analysis  of  our  song  work  with 
children  we  must  base  all  upon  their  dra- 
matic instinct.  It  furnishes  the  life 
basis,  without  which  song,  even  in  its 
simplest  child  application  is  mechanical, 
lifeless,  soulless,  and  can  lead  to  no  true 
results. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
ordinary  ideas  of  practice  and  song  de- 
velopment with  children  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  that  a  set  technique  only  helps 
to  emphasize  the  physical  limitation  ; 
that  the  living  spontaneity  of  the  child 
is  the  subsoil  of  its  musical  develop- 
ment ;  that  the  dramatic  instinct  a^^  man- 
ifested in  play,  offers  this  to  us  ;  that 
the  Kindergarten  is  alive  with  oppor- 
tunities for  a  solving  of  the  child-music 
problem. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  two 
fundamentals  of  music  through  which 
this  dramatic  idea  expresses  itself,  time 
and  tiaie,  or  melody  and  rhythm,  or  voice 
and  impulse.  We  immediatel}-  touch,  in 
their  perversion,  the  two  secrets  of  wrong 
doing  :  As  regards  voice,  — strident, 
vulgar  tone — the  physical  ;  and  the  ac- 
companying angular  actions — which  rep- 
resent the  physical  in  regard  to  time.  It 
needs  but  one  glance  backward  to  see  its 
embodiment  in  what  was  called  (thanks 
be  rendered,  they  have  had  their  da)') 
"  action  songs." 

Our  training  of  teachers  in  Delsarte, 
and  broader  ideas  of  music,  is  fast  help- 
ing us  to  better  things.  But  we  must 
place    ourselves    more    intelligently    in 
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communication  with  the  elements  of  tone 
and  rhythm,  to  help  the  children  to 
purer  expression,  and  through  it  to  a 
truer  interpretation  of  themselves.  The 
child  loves  the  good,  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful ;  you  need  but  show  it  the  contrast 
between  a  tone  of  beauty  and  one  of 
harshness,  you  need  but  let  it  feel  the 
difference,  to  bring  out  its  natural  choice 
for  that  which  is  harmonious.  In  re- 
gard to  voice,  as  much  has  been  said  in 
this  series  as  would  be  practical  without 
the  help  of  a  teacher.  And  even  with  a 
teacher  of  voice  culture  it  is  most  difficult 
to  get  at  its  application  to  the  child. 

Who  of  us  in  the  beginnings  of  Kin- 
dergarten would  not  rather  face  a  battal- 
ion than  the  morning  circle  of  eager  lit- 
tle faces  with  the  possibilit}^  of  having 
to  introduce  a  new  song.  The  feeling  of 
helpless  weakness,  and  utter  imbecility 
on  our  part  as  to  its  developments  is  one 
of  the  lasting  impressions  of  the  Kinder- 
garten trainer. 

The  first  step  is  always  to  break  away 
from  the  shackles  of  self-consciousness 
sufficientlj'  to  even  make  believe  play 
with  the  children.  It  is  often  a  sad  and 
solemn  occasion  for  all  concerned.  Great 
is  the  victory  when  you  reall}'  find 
yourself  forgetting  yourself,  and  birds 
and  butterflies  actually  begin  to  live.  So 
far  we  have  accomplished  freedom,  but 
how  near  are  we  to  the  introduction  of 
the  song  ?  The  first,  the  dramatic  step 
only,  is  gained.  We  can  have  much  of 
the  pleasing  and  pretty  and  even  a  fair 
seeming  of  interpretation  and  outward 
dramatic  expression,  without  touching  a 
bit  of  the  truth  of  the  voice  itself.  Hav- 
ing failed  in  that,  but  half  the  work  is 
done  and  with  much  effort.  Making  the 
voice  to  speak  and  live,  you  seem  to 
cover  with  ease  the  main  points  of  your 
work. 


No  one  thing  has  done  more  in  the 
experience  of  the  writer  for  voice  devel- 
opment than  the  idea  of  word  picturing. 
Not  merely  loud  and  soft,  which  is  the 
ordinary  light  and  shade  of  so-called  ex- 
pression, but  actual  word  painting  in 
which  the  inner  meaning,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  word,  gleams  and  speaks 
through  the  rich  warm  color  of  the  voice. 

We  speak  words  mechanically.  We 
buy  and  sell  with  them,  we  chatter  with 
them,  we  analyze  and  criticise  with  them  ; 
we  less  often  speak  them  from  the  heart  or 
use  them  for  their  true  meaning.  Lan- 
guage as  commonl)'  used  is  a  mere  means 
of  communication. 

But  with  words  in  connection  with 
music  we  touch  a  higher  use,  the  poet- 
ical use,  where  a  word  ceases  to  be  a 
thing,  but  becomes  an  embodied  feeling. 
Added  to  this,  the  desire  to  truthfully 
express  it  in  its  accompanying  musical 
tone,  you  immediateh'  touch  upon  its 
truest  dramatic  interpretation,  and  start 
yourself  well  upon  the  road  towards  true 
vocalization  and  good  voice  habits. 
With  a  little  added  help  from  a  good 
teacher  in  use  of  vowels  and  consonants 
and  breath  control,  your  singing  will 
soon  be  characterized  not  only  by  the 
external  dramatic  of  "acting  out"  the 
sentiment  of  the  song,  but  by  the  high- 
est dramatic  force  of  the  living  human 
voice. 

Now  for  your  word  picturing.  Any 
one  of  your  good  Kindergarten  songs  in 
daily  use  will  serve  for  your  first  lessons. 
Any  one  of  them  abounds  in  good  Saxon 
words  (or  should,  and  if  not,  throw  it 
out  or  change  bad  ones),  simple  and  true, 
for  your  work ;  such  words  as  warm, 
strong,  bright,  true, — any  words  express- 
ing quality  or  suggesting  sentiment,  as 
mother,  father,  etc. ,  or  words  of  action, 
ringing,  singtJig,  etc. 
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Let  us  take,  "In  a  Hedge"  (No.  48, 
Smith's  Songs),  which  the  children  love 
so  dearly.  The  whole  spirit  and  lesson 
of  the  song  can  be  summed  up  in  the  two 
words,  warm  and  true,  of  the  last  line 
and  its  repetition.  Study  these.  Sing  the 
words  zvarm  and  triie,  from  the  heart,  and 
they  will  carry  the  message  in  a  purity 
and  beauty  of  voice  expression  that  will 
astonish  you.  And  as  for  the  children, 
their  unconscious  spirits  will  drink  it  in 
and  give  it  you  again  in  joyful  response. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  loving, 
tender  mother  care  should  be  sufficient 
hint  to  secure  the  soft  voice  ;  its  narrative 
is  interesting  enough  to  keep  it  alive  and 
rhythmical,  if  but  truly  told. 

Who  has  not  in  some  queer  corner  of 
the  heart  a  voice  or  song  impression  that 
will  last  forever,  that  carried  a  lesson 
which  nothing  else  could  teach  ? 

Take  the  well-worn  and  much-abused 
"Thumbs  and  Fingers"  and  "This  is  the 
Mother,"  from  same  book,  or  any  of  the 
finger  songs, — the  simplest  musical  and 
dramatic  form  presented  the  children. 
This,  in  its  abuse,  is  most  like  the  obso- 
lete "  action  song  "  of  anything  we  have, 
as  to  singularities  of  voice  and  rhythm. 
Subject  them  to  this  word  study,  sym- 
bolize by  voice  interpretation  the 
thoughts  brought  out  in  them,  and  you 
will  quickly  restore  them  from  the  phys- 
ical to  something  of  the  ideal. 

Make  your  "  mother"  kind  and  good, 
your  "  father  "  fidl  of  cheer  (full  voice, 
at  least),   the  "  brother"   sto7it  and   tall, 


etc.,  etc.  The  beautiful  Sunshine  Song 
(page  50,  Smith's  Songs),  can  be  per- 
fectly interpreted  by  the  same  careful 
handling.  Eet  sunshine  be  3'our  text  as 
far  as  voice  is  concerned  ;  warm,  bright, 
living  sunshine.  Let  the  children  put 
their  hands  out  into  it  for  a  suggestion 
of  the  soft,  ivarni  voice.  Sing  the  words 
softly  sleeping,  with  this  thought,  lifting 
up  and  rounding  vowels  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Let  a  wave  of  sunlight — in  the 
voice — carry  you  up  to  the  high  notes. 
In  fact,  let  yourself  be  rhythmically 
swayed  by  these  waves  of  sound  and 
light.  "  \\. geiitly  s2L.ys  '  Good  morning,'  " 
is  softly  yet  radiantly  sung,  and  "  Then 
with  golden  light  "  streaming  up  and  out 
with  actual  light,  so  that  again  the  upper 
note  is  reached  by  anticipation,  almost, 
and  as  the  light  peeps  into  the  room  the 
song  is  finished  to  the  utter  satisfaction 
of  the  child  as  well  as  all  its  musical  re- 
quirements. Let  us  open  our  hearts 
more  to  the  inner  truth  and  beauty  try- 
ing to  speak  to  us  in  the  simplest  song, 
and  its  interpretation  can  be  trusted  in 
most  unlearned  hands.  And  dear  Kin- 
dergartner,  do  not  be  surprised  and  wor- 
ried if  during  one  of  these  experiments 
you  find  a  solemn,  wonder-eyed  child 
gazing  at  you  in  an  abstraction  of  its 
own  unformed  thoughts,  forgetting  all 
and  everything  in  the  world  of  m^'steries 
that  one  perfect,  rounded,  beautiful  musi- 
cal tone  has  revealed  to  him.  This  is 
your  reward.  Mari  Ruef  Hofer. 

Chicago. 


"The  Kindergarten  .system  is  not 
teaching  a  child  to  u.se  its  fingers  deftly 
till  it  is  seven,  and  then  setting  it  to 
books  for  the  rest  of  its  school  life.  That 
is  what  it  has  come  to,  but  very  remote 
indeed  is  such  a  program  from  the  princi- 


ples of  its  founder.  These  in  brief  are  : 
To  draw  out  and  train  in  ever}'  individual, 
from  infancy  upwards,  all  its  faculties 
and  characteristic  qualities,  making  its 
education  an  organic  whole,  and  fitting 
it  to  become  a  capable  citizen." 
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CHILDREN    OF    THE    GARDEN    SCHOOL. 


There's  a  school  in  the  garden, 

Come  out  and  see, 
For  flowers  learn  lessons 

As  well  as  we. 

They  start  in  the  Springtime, 

We  start  in  the  Fall. 
They  work  while  we're  playing 

With  our  kite  and  ball. 

See  the  ga}^  merry  classes 
As  they  stand  in  a  row. 

They're  flower  lads  and  lasses 
All  learning  to  blow. 

In  dainty  white  dresses, 
In  their  own  grassy  beds, 

Are  lilies  of  the  valley 
A-nodding  their  heads. 

Their  violet  cousins, 

Near  the  old  mossy  gate. 

Are  standing  and  whisp'ring, — 
For  see,  the)'  are  late. 

The  roses  are  laying 

Their  pale  green  hoods  by. 
The  daisies  and  pansies 

Laugh  up  to  the  sky. 

The  ivy  and  sweet  peas 
Find  it  hard  to  sit  still; 

The  white  clover  frolics 
At  its  own  sweet  will. 

The  buttercups  play 

All  over  the  lawn 
Where  dandelions  wait, 

From  the  earliest  dawn. 

And  many  good  teachers. 
Kind,  loving  and  true, 

Have  these  garden-children 
As  well  as  vou. 


The  sun  its  sweet  sunbeams 

Sends  down  to  show 
Each  floweret  and  plant 

How  to  live  and  grow. 

It  makes  the  air  warm, 

It  makes  the  day  light; 
With  a  rainbow  of  promise 

It  sinks  at  night. 

The  lessons  in  music 

The  humming-birds  give. 

Though  flowers  can't  sing, 
Music  in  them  must  live. 

The  wind  comes  with  games 

To  help  them  at  play. 
And  they  dance  with  delight 

The  whole  livelong  day. 

The  dewdrops  steal  gently 

Onto  each  tender  leaf 
To  teach  them  rich  perfumes 

In  their  petals  to  weave. 

With  a  buzz,  goes  the  bee 
Through  the  garden  beds. 

The  birds  and  the  flowers 
Lift  up  their  heads. 

Of  the  lessons  he  teaches, 
The  one  they  most  need 

Is  the  secret  he  tells  them 
Of  how  to  make  seed. 

When  he  hovers  above  them. 

With  his  gift  of  gold, 
He  drops  in  this  secret 

For  their  hearts  to  hold. 

Each  must  learn  its  lesson. 

Though  for  some  one's  else  sake; 

And  to  know  how  to  give 
It  must  learn  how  to  take, 
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Of  rain  drops,  of  sunshine, 

Of  music  or  sweets, 
Of  wind,  or  of  dew 

Or  whatever  it  meets. 

The  dandehons  yellow 
Must  learn  to  tell  time; 

Ivy  and  sweet  peas 
To  run  and  to  climb  ; 

Pansies  and  daisies  learn 
With  their  faces  sweet, 

To  speak  to  the  child-heart 
Whenever  they  meet. 

White  clover  must  practice 
The  lesson  of  giving 

When  the  bumble-bee  comes 
To  hunt  for  his  living. 


The  pure  valley  lily 

'Neath  its  neat  white  dress 
Must  grow  a  gold  heart 

For  the  dew  to  press. 

The  violet  must  know 

That  though  under  the  leaves. 
It  can  help  a  great  deal 

B}'  the  sweetness  it  gives. 

And  every  wee  flower. 

As  the  day  passes  b}'. 
Grows  just  a  wee  bit 

Up  nearer  the  sky. 

It's  a  added  sweetness 

To  the  garden  air. 
And  made  one  little  spot 

Lovely  and  fair.  A.  H. 


VERSES    FOR    CHILDREN. 


We  can  not  overestimate  the  value  of 
rhymes  in  child  literature.  Whether 
they  are  repeated  to  the  child  or  he  is 
able  himself  to  read  them,  they  are  a 
source  of  peculiar  delight.  Many  so- 
called  children's  verses,  however,  hardly 
deserve  the  name,  for  they  are  filled  with 
abstractions  and  weak  sentiment,  often 
giving  the  "cute"  sayings  and  baby 
talk  of  lisping  little  ones. 

Of  all  literary  composition  demand- 
ing the  most  classic  handling  and  deep 
thought,  child  verses  stand  first.  In 
rhyme  they  must  catch  and  carry  with 
them  the  first  throbbing  pulses  of  the  baby 
heart ;  his  arms  and  legs  sway  to  the 
motion  of  the  meter,  and  he  wants  it  re- 
peated over  and  over.  The  same  verses, 
if  true,  will  appeal  to  the  awakened  con- 
sciousness of  the  three-year-old  as  well, 
who  catches  somewhat  of  their  meaning. 
This  meaning,  so  simply  expres.sed  will 


hold  the  interest  of  the  growing  child 
from  one  stage  to  another,  and  even  to 
the  adult  the  charm  is  not  lost  if  depth 
upon  depth  of  idea  is  couched  beneath 
it,  in  living  forms. 

A  child  poem  should  never  be  about 
children,  but  should  appeal  to  their 
sj^mpathies  through  some  other  living 
thing  which  has  the  same  experiences. 
Let  the  child  discover  himself  through 
love  for  another  and  he  finds  the  true 
self. 

Child  verses  written  with  a  straining 
after  rare  expressions  and  peculiar  turns 
of  word  are  useless,  as  this  is  all  lost  to 
the  little  listener,  standing  out  in  his 
memory  as  the  blank  spot  in  the  narra- 
tive. Simple  language  and  construction 
alone  can  be  acceptable,  and  if  true  and 
living,  it  is  never  a  question  which  of 
the  two  a  child  will  choose,  rhyme  or 
prose.  A.  H. 
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A  Kindergarten  Baby's  First  Visit 
TO  A  Kindergarten. 

I  wish  that  all  mothers,  truly  interested 
in  the  home  Kindergarten  work,  could 
have  seen  our  eighteen  months  old  baby 
when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  a  Kinder- 
garten. Could  you  have  witnessed  his 
concentrated,  definite  glances  as  he 
looked  about  the  room,  his  exclamations 
of  delight  as  he  recognized  some  familiar 
object,  and  his  look  of  q^uestioning  won- 
der as  some  new  object  met  his  gaze,  you 
would,  perhaps,  realize  more  fully  than 
ever  before,  how  much  we  mothers  can 
do  day  by  day,  at  home,  for  these  precious 
little  ones.  Surely,  I  realized  more 
strongl}^  than  ever,  that  a  Kindergarten 
is  not  something  apart  from  the  home, 
but  that  the  principles  of  Froebel  can 
and  should  be  a  part  of  the  child's  daily 
life — the  home  work  of  us  mothers. 

The  little  fellow  went  into  the  room, 
which  was  not  a  small  one,  without  the 
least  sign  of  fear,  and  seemed  to  recog- 
nize old  friends  in  the  little  red  chairs 
and  table.  The  quiet,  happy  look  on 
his  face  seemed  to  say,  "  Why,  I  know 
all  about  this,  and  how  lovely  it  is  to  be 
here  with  these  other  children. ' '  He  sat 
in  an  empty  chair  at  the  table,  watching 
intently,  and  when  one  of  the  Fourth 
Gift  bricks  was  given  to  him,  his  delight 
was  great,  and  he  at  once  tried  to  do 
what  the  other  children  were  doing.  The 
Eittle  Worm  sequence  was  being  given, 
and  when  the  butterfly  flew  away,  baby's 
chubby  hand  waved  his  little  brick  in 
the  air  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
energy  of  a  four-year-old  child. 

As  the  children  talked  about  the  flow- 
ers among  which  the  butterfly  flew,  and 


then  sraelled  of  the  same,  up  came  baby's 
brick  to  his  nose,  and  he  sniffed  and 
smelled  of  it  as  though  it  were  the  most 
beautiful  of  roses  ;  and  not  content  with 
that,  down  the  little  fellow  slid  from  his 
chair,  and  trotting  about  the  table  to  two 
or  three  of  the  children,  held  up  his 
flower  for  them  to  smell  of ! 

The  striking  of  the  chord  on  the  piano 
interested  him  very  much,  and  he 
watched  the  children  most  intently  as 
the}'  folded  their  hands  and  waited  for 
the  lunch.  He  had  a  plate  with  the  rest, 
took  a  piece  of  food  from  each  of  the 
plates  passed  him,  ate  it  in  his  baby  way 
and  seemed  all  the  while  perfectly  at 
home.  After  he  had  had  his  lunch,  and 
two  or  three  times  during  the  Occupation 
hour,  he  would  get  up  from  his  chair, 
trot  about  the  room  and  look  first  at  one 
thing  and  then  at  another,  exclaiming 
with  pleasure  when  a  ball  or  some  famil- 
iar object  met  his  glance.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  music,  and  as  the  chil- 
dren marched  to  the  circle.  Master  Baby 
trotted  beside  his  mamma  as  straight  and 
important  as  any  of  the  big  children. 
All  during  the  first  of  the  circle  he  stood 
almost  perfectly  still,  watching  the  chil- 
dren and  listening  to  the  music.  A  few 
of  the  songs  were  familiar  to  him,  but 
when  towards  the  last  of  the  circle,  the 
children  began  playing  "  Fly,  Little 
Birds,  Fly  round  the  Ring,"  with  which 
he  was  quite  familiar,  his  little  face  was 
a  study.  After  a  moment's  watching, 
up  went  his  little  arms,  and  in  his  uncer- 
tain, baby  way,  he  began  flying  with  the 
other  little  birdies.  Hither  and  thither 
he  flew,  until  the  birdies  rested  "at 
some  child's  feet,"  when,  instantly,  baby 
responded  to  the  different  feeling  of  the 
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plaj^  and  stood  motionless,  in  rapt  atten- 
tion. 

Just  before  the  close  of  Kindergarten, 
when  the  children  took  their  chairs  to 
the  circle  for  a  story,  baby  managed  to 
pick  his  up  and  trot  along  with  it  just  as 
if  he  always  had  done  that  sort  of  thing. 
Ever  since  our  visit  there,  the  little  fel- 
low's face  beams  all  over  whenever  we 
speak  of  the  children  at  Kindergarten  ; 
if  we  begin  to  sing  "  Fly,  Little  Birds," 
his  arms  go  up,  and  he  begins  flying 
about  the  room,  his  face  all  aglow  with 
pleasure.  M}^  experience  has  led  me  to 
think  more  about  the  subject  and  to 
realize  more  than  before  the  good  it  is  to 
mothers,  teachers  and  children,  helping 
as  it  does,  to  unite  the  home  work  with 
the  Kindergarten  work,  if  we  mothers 
would  only  see  to  it  that  the  little  mem- 
bers of  the  family  went  as  often  as  possi- 
ble, once  a  week,  or  once  in  two,  three 
or  four, — if  that  was  all  we  could  do.  It 
seems  to  me  we  would  be  amply  repaid 
and  come  to  look  forward  to  the  trip  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  do  the  children. 

J.  A.  H. 


Courage  in  the  Dark. 

' '  I  have  something  to  think  about  at 
night,  mamma,  so  that  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  when  I  wake  and  find  it  dark." 

"What  is  it,  dear?" 

' '  I  think  of  a  little  girl  who  has  lots 
of  pretty  things  to  play  with,  and  first 
I  know,  I  am  fast  asleep.  I  am  try- 
ing to  keep  the  good  thoughts  so  that 
the  bad  will  not  have  room  to  come." 

Just   then   she   noticed   her    mother's 

text    for    the    day :     ' '  Hold    fast    that 

which  is   good,"  and  she  said,   "Why, 

mamma,  that's  just  what  I'm  trying  to 

■  do,  is  n't  it  ?" 

This  little  scene  occurred  between  a 
mother    and  her   little    daughter,    after 


several  weeks  illness  on  the  part  of  the 
mother.  She  feared  her  necessary  neg- 
lect had  been  harmful  to  the  child,  but 
what  assurance  she  then  had  of  the  good 
seed  which  had  alread3^  been  sown! 

Dear  mothers,  do  you  not  see  the  anti- 
dote of  all  fear  in  this  little  child's  inno- 
cent words  ?  ' '  Hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good,"  and  there  is  absolutely  no  room 
for  fear  of  evil.  This  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  Froebel's  teachings  :  Fill  the 
little  minds  and  hearts  so  full  of  the 
good,  the  positive,  there  is  absolutelj^  no 
room  for  evil, — the  negative.  Keep  the 
hands  and  minds  so  busy  with  creations 
of  good,  there  can  be  no  chance  or  time 
to  dwell  on  that  which  is  not  good. 

How  utterl}'  useless  to  sa}-  to  a  child, 
"  Now  don't  be  afraid  ;  there  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of ;  God  is  with  you  in  the 
dark  as  well  as  in  the  light." 

This  simply  emphasizes  the  thought  of 
fear  alread)^  fostered,  and  gives  the  idea 
of  a  God  standing  near  his  crib  watch- 
ing him  in  his  sleep,  to  drive  awa)'  all 
evil  doers,  rather  than  a  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  which  is  omnipresent, 
within  his  own  little  heart  as  well  as  out- 
side of  his  crib.  A  child  fears  the  dark 
often  because  his  parents  have  ignorantly 
used  it  as  a  punishment  and  taught  the 
child  a  dread  otherwise  foreign  to  his 
nature.  Sit  down  by  3^our  little  one, 
with  the  lights  all  out,  and  fill  his  soul 
with  one  joyous,  warm  thought,  and 
show  him  how  it  will  live  in  the  dark  as 
well  as  in  the  light  ;  tell  him  a  short, 
sweet  story,  one  which  will  soothe  him, 
one  which  he  will  think  of  should  he 
awaken.  This  will  prove  to  him  the 
protection  of  the  divine  which  is  within, 
more  than  all  your  assurances  that  a  God 
from  without  is  watching  him.  This 
will  prove  more  to  him  than  volumes  of 
sermons  from  you,  telling  him  that  all  he 
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tias  to  fear  in  the  night  is  his  own  imagina- 
tion. Show  him  how  he  can,  with  his 
own  positive  thought,  turn  that  imagina- 
tion into  a  protection. 

Do  this,  my  dear  mothers,  and  you  are 
planting  into  the  fantasy  and  heart  of 
your  child,  the  lasting.  You  are  giving 
him  the  power  of  controlling  his  own 
mental  attitude,  so  as  to  be  independent 
of  external  influences  ;  you  are  teaching 
him  to  know  from  experience,  not  pre- 
cept, how  happiness  is  found  within. 


What   Shai,l   I   do   for   My  Child  ? 

The  holiest  thing  it  is  given  mortals 
to  understand  is  mother-love. 

Every  pure-hearted  woman  (espe- 
cially the  humble  one)  has  within  her 
the  divine  image  of  God — for  do  we  not 
see  it  and  feel  it  when  love  shines  down 
from  her  face  upon  the  child  in  her  arms  ? 

It  is  this  love  which  awakens  a  yearn- 
ing in  every  mother's  breast  for  the  best 
for  her  child,  and  brings  to  her  lips  the 
questions  : 

"  Shall  my  baby  ever  outgrow  its 
innocence  ?  " 

"  How  shall  I  keep  my  child  pure  and 
unspotted  from  the  world  ?  ' ' 

A  great,  tender  soul,  a  man,  holy- 
minded  as  a  mother,  lofty  in  thought 
and  wise  as  a  philosopher,  yet  devout  as 
a  child,  once  asked  these  same  questions, 
not  for  his  own,  but  for  the  neglected 
little  ones  he  saw  about  him. 

And  he  gave  his  whole  life  to  the 
finding  of  this  secret, — how  to  lead  them 
into  real  life  without  loosening  the  san- 
dals of  innocence  and  losing  sight  of  that 
guiding  star  which  rises  with  them  from 
their  immortal  source. 

Dear  mothers,  your  children  need  not 
leave  your  arms  for  careless,  unloving 
guidance,  for  this  man  has  indeed  found 
a  way.     They  need  not  be  put  into  in- 


considerate hands  and  receive  instruction 
which  shall  in  no  way  regard  the  little 
individual  as  God-like,  but  as  a  mere 
machine  which  must  be  put  through  a 
certain  order  and  routine,  with  stern  dis- 
cipline and  rule,  as  the  only  guide. 

You  do  not  wish  to  have  your  child 
(throbbing  and  alive  with  pure  impulses 
awakened  by  your  love ) — become  one  of 
a  mass  of  disregarded  pupils,  whose  only 
part  important  •  for  development  is  the 
head  ;  and  you  need  not,  for  there  is  a 
wa}^  in  which  these  sweet  impulses,  these 
holy  moods,  which  mother-love  has 
borne,  may  be  led  on,  strengthened  and 
purified  into  crystals  as  rare  as  God's 
own  thoughts. 

Yes,  there  is  an  answer  for  the  ques- 
tioning mother — a  full  and  satisfying 
answer  ;  a  practical,  well  tested,  com- 
plete idea,  which  has  already  borne  its 
fruits. 

This  answer  is  found  in  the  teachings 
of  Friedrich  Froebel,  who  gave  it  to  the 
world  in  his  Kindergarten.  And  where 
is  the  mother  who  will  not  listen  for  its 
message  gladly  and  with  swelling  heart  ? 
For  her  remedy  is  now  here,  the  true 
secret  of  power  has  come  to  the  hand, 
which  through  rocking  the  cradle  may 
now  truly  rule  and  purifj'  the  world. 

All  over  our  fair  land  are  the  mothers 
becoming  alive  to  this  idea,  and,  joining 
in  the  study  of  the  deep  principles  of 
Kindergarten ;  mother  clubs  are  springing 
up  here  and  there,  carrying  out  practical 
courses  of  study  and  inquiry.  Even 
where  there  are  no  leaders  in  the 
thought,  the  work  is  going  on. 

The  Kindergarten  stands  ever 
ready  to  aid  and  report  the  work  of  these 
bodies  and  keep  itself  filled  wnth  guid- 
ing thoughts  and  inspiration  to  the 
mother  whose  heart  cries  out,  "  What 
shall  I  do  for  m}'  child  ?  " 
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Directed  Pi.ay. 

The  happy  Summer  has  come,  when 
the  children  are  out  of  doors  from  morn 
till  night,  if  they  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  little  hands  are  more  like 
those  of  the  Indian  papoose  than  the 
child  of  the  brave  white  man.  The  sun 
has  no  mercy  upon  the  tender  skin,  and 
claims  the  external  coat  as  its  own. 
Never  mindithe  brown  hands  and  the  yel- 
low cheeks.  The  real  boy  or  girl  is  the 
better  for  the  extra  coat  of  color  though 
minus  the  extra  cuticle.  Nothing  is  so 
wholesome  and  productive  of  true  nat- 
ural growth  as  for  the  children  to  come 
so  close  to  nature  that  they  actually 
realize  their  oneness  with  nature.  L,et 
them  dig  in  the  ground,  play  with  the 
cat  and  dog,  and  pick  the  flowers.  The 
dandelion  and  violet  have  new  delights 
daily  as  one  by  one  they  are  discovered. 
But  there  is  one  thing  we  must  not  for- 
get, that  concentration,  the  power  to  be 
absorbed  in  one  line  of  thought,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

The  vastness  of  nature  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  little  mind  is  apt  to  confuse  it, 
scatter  its  forces.  The  child  runs  from 
one  thing  to  another  in  his  ecstatic  joy 
till  he  does  not  know  which  pleases  him 
the  most,  the  shovel  and  the  sand,  the 
wheelbarrow,  or  the  dog  and  the  ball. 

This  wild-colt-like  pla}^,  which  is 
simply  expressing  the  overflowing  life 
forces  from  within,  is  good  and  whole- 
some, and  makes  strong,  sturdy  little 
heroes,  but  there  should  be  some  one 
thing  to  think  about  a  few  moments  each 
day  in  order  to  gain  this  concentration. 

The  child  can  not  begin  too  early  to 
learn  the  force  of  finding  one  thing 
evolving  from  and  into  another,  or  the 
results  of  labor  either  with  the  hand  or 
mind.       This   does  not    mean    that   he 


should  have  no  free  play,  but  that  his 
play  should  be  directed  a  few  moments 
each  day,  that  he  may  understand  some  of 
the  secrets  of  Nature  by  working  with  her. 

Two  and  a  half  years  old  is  none  too 
young  for  a  little  one  to  have  a  garden 
of  his  very  own,  and  this  is  possible  for 
every  child,  for  if  he  has  no  out-of-door 
ground,  he  certainly  can  have  a  box  in 
the  window.  If  out-of-doors,  five  feet 
by  two  would  be  a  large  farm  for  the  little 
fellow,  and  what  a  joy  and  what  a  lesson 
for  him  to  feel  the  possession  of  it  and 
the  responsibility  of  doing  just  the  right 
thing  to  make  it   grow  and  bear  fruit  ! 

It  should  be  thoroughly  spaded  before 
it  is  put  into  his  care,  but  the  lumps  left 
for   him    to   break  with  his  own  spade. 

It  is  a  great  delight  to  children  to  have 
garden  tools  suited  to  their  size,  not  toy 
affairs,  but  the  same  to  them  in  propor- 
tion as  the  large  ones  are  to  grown  people. 
After  he  thoroughly  spades  and  rakes 
his  plat  have  him  sprinkle  it  with  his 
own  sprinkling  can — that  on  the  next 
day  he  may  sow  the  seed.  Do  not  have 
more  than  three  varieties,  which  grow 
and  mature  quickly. 

When  the  seeds  begin  to  grow,  he  may 
place  a  little  fence  about  them  for  pro- 
tection. Shingles  broken  into  pieces  and 
stuck  into  the  ground  for  pickets,  or  bits 
of  stone  laid  around  the  bed  will  serve. 

It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  little 
fellow  to  learn  to  overcome,  when  he  has 
the  weeds  to  encounter  ;  and  here,  too,  is 
his  first  lesson  in  classification,  for  he  is 
none  to  young  to  be  taught  to  distin- 
guish the  plants  from  the  weeds. 

The  mother  herself  might  find  great 
pleasure  in  this  gardening  of  baby's — 
being  in  his  sweet  company  in  the  sun- 
shine, recalling  her  own  childhood,  and 
coming  once  in  a  while  very  near  to  Na- 
ture's heart. 


We  welcome  for  these  pages  news  of  Kindergarten  work  everj^where,  in  all  departments,  re- 
ports of  associations  and  clubs,  also  suggestions  and  queries  from  teachers  and  mothers. 

May  our  Pot-pourri  be  fragrant  with  genial,  kindly  intent  upon  the  part  of  us  all,  to  "  lend  a 
hand  "  to  each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 


No  J2cly  and  August  issiies  of  THE 
KINDERGAR  TEN. 

The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Toronto,  July  14 
to  17,  1 89 1.  The  following  call  is  issued  : 

Kindergartners  and  friends  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten movement  are  invited  and 
urged  to  attend  the  Toronto  meeting  of 
the  National  -Educational  Association, 
July  14  to  17.  The  program  is  unusu- 
ally full  and  interesting.  Speakers  and 
workers  like  President  James  MacAlister, 
Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Miss  Nebraska 
Cropsey,  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon  and  others, 
will  present  themes  of  deep  interest. 
Among  these  I  would  name  ' '  The  Influ- 
ence of  the  Kindergarten  Work  upon 
Intellectual  Development,"  "The  Kin- 
dergarten and  the  Public' School,"  and 
"  The  Organic  Connection  of  Kinder- 
garten and  School." 

Eet  every  worker  be  there  with  her  full 
store  of  experience,  her  enthusiasm  and 
her  friends,  so  that  this  meeting  may  be- 
come memorable  for  far-reaching  influence 
in  the  best  directions. 

Bulletins  containing  all  needed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  meetings  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  H.  J.  Hill,  Esq., 
Secretarj^  Toronto  Executive  Committee, 
N.  E.  A.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Eudora  L.  Hailmann, 
Pres.  Kinderga7'ten  Dept.  N.  E.  A. 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


The  Kindergarten  department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  live  depart- 
ment.    Let  us  keep  this  reputation. 

Two  years  ago,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
its  audiences  were  larger  than  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  and  last  year  at  St.  Paul 
the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 

No  great  work  is  ever  accomplished 
without  enthusiasm,  so  let  us  go  to  To- 
ronto for  our  summer  outing,  and  take 
with  us  all  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
t5'-pical  Kindergartners  araendowed.  The 
attention  of  the  educational  world  is 
called  to  the  Kindergarten  methods,  and 
is  led  to  expect  great  results. 

Now  let  the  brave  workers  for  the 
ideal  in  education  prove  that  their  cause 
is  more  worthy  than  ever  of  consideration. 

As  an  organization  only  can  we  be  a 
power,  that  we  ma}^  so  gather  all  our 
scattered  forces  together  and  make  them 
count  for  this  great  cause. 

The  world  is  looking  toward  the  Kin- 
dergarten, questioning  and  ready  to 
listen  to  what  it  has  to  offer. 

The  ultimatum  must  be,  the  general 
adoption  into  the  public  schools,  and  any 
move  made  toward  organization  makes 
each  one  stronger  and  more  capable  of 
assuming  such  great  responsibilities 
when  they  come,  and  calls  the  attention 
of  the  people  at  large  to  the  s^-stem, 
showing  how  necessary  a  factor  it  is  to 
the  true  education  of  childhood. 

This  meeting:  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be 
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more  or  less  international  and  will  be  a 
foreshadowing  of  what  is  to  come  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  when  all  nations 
will  mingle,  and  education  be.  considered 
as  never  before. 

Our  duties  in  furthering  the  Kinder- 
garten during  the  Fair  will  be  considered 
at  the  Toronto  meeting,  and  we  should 
be  present  in  large  numbers,  that  we  may 
know,  as  an  organization,  what  is  best  to 
be  done  to  further  the  idea  at  that  time 
We  should  each  and  all  feel  a  personal 
responsibility^  and  not  leave  it  to  a  few  to 
carry  the  entire  burden.  Besides,  great 
individual  benefit  will  be  received  by 
each  one  present  at  the  meeting,  as  the 
president's  call  testifies. 

General  discussion  will  be  a  promi- 
nent feature,  which  gives  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  latest  thought  of  leading 
workers  from  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Friction  of  ideas  is  always  inspiring, 
and  helps  to  shake  us  out  of  our  ofd 
groove  of  thought,  and  gives  us  fresh 
energy  and  new  life. 

So  come  to  the  National  Educational 
Association  prepared  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work. 

The   Kindergarten    Magazine   has 
chartered    Pullman    sleepers    to    go    to 
Toronto,   starting  Sunday,    July    12,    at 
12  M.  (noon)  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry. 
The  round  trip  ticket    from  Chicago  'is 
$14.45  including  the  membership  ticket 
to  the  National  Educational  Association. 
The  sleeping  car  berth  will  be  extra,  but 
somewhat  below  regular  rates.    Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  go  by  Niagara 
Falls,  which  adds  $1.50  to  the'  expense. 
Total  for  round  ticket  being  $15.95.      In 
order  to  join  this  excursion  your  ticket 
must  read   "Via  Grand  Trunk,  Niagara 
Falls  Route."  Arriving  at  Niagara  Mon- 
day at  7  A.  M.,  the  party  will  stop  six 
hours.     As   carriage  fare  is   exorbitant, 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  omnibuses 
to  and  from  the  Falls.     The  excursion 
arrives   in    Toronto    Monday   5:25  p.  m. 
Also  arrangements  are   being  made  for 
entertainment    there,    so    that    Kinder- 
gartners  may  be  more  or  less  together. 
All  Kiiidergartners    and  their  f)  lends 
who    start  from   this  point  are   cordially 
invited  to  join   our  Kindergarten  party. 


It  will  be  a  glorious  opportunity  for  us 
to  become  acquainted  and  learn  of  the 
general  work^  For  further  particulars 
address  The  Kindergarten  Magazine 
It  will  be  quite  necessary  for  us  to  know 
how  many  are  to  join  us  in  this  excur- 
sion, by  July  I,  so  please  communicate 
at  once. 

The  leading  article  in  this  issue,  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Beebe,  is  an 
excellent  accumulation  of  Froebel's  best 
arguments  in  favor  of  higher  education 
on  the  Kindergarten  basis.  Mrs.  Beebe' s 
long  experience  and  earnest  efforts  as 
an  educator  in  this  direction  have  made 
her  a  fit  person  to  answer  Dr.  Harris' 
philosophic  arguments  with  practical 
demonstration.  She  is  prominent  in  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
and  has  charge  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  Eoring  School  in  Chicago. 

Wile  you  please  give  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word,  Froebel  ?  I  have 
recently  heard  it  pronounced  Fro'  bel,  and 
as  I  had  never  heard  it  pronounced'  any 
other  way  than  Fra'bel,  I  write  to  you 
for  information  through  The  Kinder- 
garten. A  Kindergartner." 

There  is  no  American  adaptation  of  the 
name  "  Froebel,"  therefore  it  is  well  to 
use  the  German  as  correctly  as  it  can  be 
spoken  in  the  hard  American  accent. 
"  CE "  in  German  is  pronounced  by 
forming  the  lips  to  speak  "o"  but 
sounding  "  a." 


The  general  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  Kindergarten  exhibit  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  is  that  it  should  be  in  the 
general  educational  department,  not  set 
apart  as  special  woman's  work  ;  for  it  is 
not  woman's  work,  it  is  the  world's 
work,  and  the  sooner  the  world  recog- 
nizes this  fact,  the  broader  and  more  ex- 
tended will  be  its  influence. 
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An  interesting  incident  occurred  not 
long  ago.  We  called  upon  a  furrier 
in  our  building,  Mr.  George  Freeman, 
to  see  if  he  would  take  care  of  our  furs 
for  the  Summer.  When  the  business 
was  completed,  he  said,  "  Are  you  from 
The  Kindergarten?"  "Yes."  "Is 
that  Froebel's  Kindergarten?"  "The 
magazine  is  an  exponent  of  Froebel's 
S3^stem  of  education,"  we  answered. 
"I  went  to  Froebel's  school  when  I 
was  a  little  boy  in  Berlin."  The  an- 
swers to  our  many  questions  brought 
out  many  interesting  points,  and  it  was 
indeed  with  pleasure  that  we  talked  with 
one  who  as  a  little  child  had  been  under 
the  master's  own  care. 

Parties  desiring  Kindergarten  lect- 
ures during  the  Summer,  for  county 
institutes,  or  speakers  on  any  topic  con- 
cerning child  culture  and  mother  clubs, 
may  correspond  wdth  The  Kinder- 
garten. 

February,  '91,  issue  of  the  magazine 
is  very  short.  It  would  be  a  great  ac- 
commodation to  us  if  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  extra  copies  which  they  do 
not  wish  to  bind  would  send  and  ex- 
change for  the  June,  '91 . 

The  Eoring  School. — Chicago's  one 
institution  wherein  the  Kindergarten 
idea  is  carried  from  the  beginning  classes 
to  the  finish,  is  the  Eoring  School  (2535 
Prairie  Ave).  Here  the  Kindergarten, 
Connecting,  and  Primary  Departments 
are  models  of  the  Froebel  idea,  and  set 
the  plan  for  all  the  higher  grades  ;  as 
far  as  possible  every  branch  is  harmon- 
ized with  the  "  new  higher  education." 
The  experiments  of  this  school  are  some 
day  to  prove  of  much  value  to  the  gen- 
eral work  and  deserve  great  praise. 

California. — On  May  Sth  the  Cali- 
Icrnia  Froebel  Society  met  for  the  clos- 


ing exercises  of  its  school  year.  The 
officers,  members,  and  many  visitors 
listened  to  an  address  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dohrman,  which 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  encourage- 
ment. Their  past  year  is  reported  very 
successful,  as  has  ever  been  the  work  on 
the  coast. 

Summer  Kindergartens. — We  have 
had  many  inquiries  regarding  Summer 
schools,  in  which  Kindergarten  methods 
would  be  taught.  We  are  glad  to  report 
four  which  have  come  under  our  notice. 
Three  of  these  are  advertised  in  our 
columns: 

Mrs.  Hailman's  Summer  school  at  Ea 
Porte,  Ind.,  from  June  14  to  June  29, 
where  special  attention  is  given  to  pri- 
mary teachers  who  are  seeking  Kinder- 
garten methods. 

The  Summer  school  for  teachers  at 
Mountain  Eake  Park,  Miss  Susan  Pol- 
lock of  Washington,  superintendent,  a 
thoroughl}^  established  school  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  several  years. 

The  Kindergarten  department  at 
Chautauqua  Eake,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Frances  Newton,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  will  have  a  Kindergarten  as 
well  as  a  training  class  for  Summer 
work. 

A  new  school  has  been  started  in  Chi- 
cago by  several  of  the  leading  workers  of 
the  city;  Miss  Whitmore,  Mrs.  Page  and 
Miss  Morley,  of  the  Free  Kindergarten 
Association,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam  of  the 
Froebel  Association  and  Miss  Josephine 
Eocke.  The  latter  will  contribute  her 
progressive  ideas  upon  color  and  form, 
and  the  others  special  Kindergarten  in- 
struction, all  working  together  to  give 
their  best  during  three  weeks  of  the 
Summer.  Not  any  of  these  schools 
claim  that  they  can  teach  in  a  few 
weeks  all  that  is  necessary  to  become 
Kindergartners.  A  year  is  too  short  for 
that,  but  they  do  expect  to  give  an  in- 
sight into  Froebel's  system,  which  will 
start  the  beginner  to  thinking  in  the 
right  direction,  as  well  as  give  oppor- 
tunity for  special  work  and  review,  that 
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the   student    may    utilize    the    Summer 
weeks  advantageously. 

Boston. — The  onl}^  meeting  of  much 
interest  to  your  readers,  during  the 
month  of  April,  was  that  of  the  Eastern 
Kindergarten  Association. 

That  the  subject  for  the  afternoon, 
"  The  Music  of  the  Kindergarten,"  was 
one  of  vital  interest,  was  evinced  bj^  the 
size  of  the  audience  as  well  as  bj^  the 
attention  given  to  the  papers. 

In  order  to  give  teachers  of  other 
grades  an  opportunity  to  attend  these 
meetings,  the  hour  has  been  changed, 
and  they  show  their  appreciation  of  our 
thought,  by  their  presence  ;  many  of 
them  come  from  a  distance  to  learn  of  the 
"  new  education,"  and  know  of  the  work 
we  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  for 
and  with  little  children. 

A  charming  birthday  song,  written  in 
honor  of  Friedrich  Froebel  by  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson,  was  sung,  as  were  other 
delightful  selections,  by  a  few  of  the 
members.  All  of  the  music  was  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Harriet  Jenks,  who 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  character 
of  both  the  words  and  music  now  used 
in  the  Boston  Kindergartens. 

Miss  Woods  spoke  of  the  great  need  of 
musical  Kindergartners,  as  she  feels  the 
future  musical  taste  of  the  country  is  in 
our  hands.  "You  can  not  bring  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  unless 
you  happen  to  be  going  that  way  your- 
self." The  best  music  and  the  best 
words  are  none  too  good  for  use  with  the 
5^oungest  children,  for  through  them  we 
awaken  the  highest  emotions,  and  the 
memory  of  these  songs  will  live  long, 
and  their  influence  be  strongly  felt.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  "songs  with- 
out words  "  should  be  used  occasionally, 
especially  when  learning  something  new. 

"  The  Educational  Value  of  Singing," 
was  the  title  of  a  most  thoughtful  and 
helpful  paper,  contributed  by  one  well 
known  to  your  readers,  Mrs.  Grace  C. 
Kempton,  and  read  in  two  parts,  by  Mrs. 
N.  vSweetser.  Many  points  noticed  in 
the  first  paper  were  emphasized  in  this. 
The  same  law  that  underlies  all  rhythm 
is  the    basis    of  development,    physical. 


mental  and  spiritual.  The  music  of  the 
savage  is  simply  a  swaying  clang  ;  the 
regular  motion  of  the  body  and  the  crude 
tones  produced  by  the  rude  instrument 
appeal  to  him,  making  him  happy  and 
contented.  The  musical  starting  point 
of  the  little  ones,  whom  we  are  to  guide, 
is  fixed  by  their  inheritance  or  education 
and  may  be  found  somewhere  between 
that  of  the  savage  and  the  cultivated 
person  who  conld  enjoy,  because  he  could 
appreciate,  the  best  rendering  of  the 
works  of  the  tone-masters.  In  order  to 
secure  good  results,  much  individual  at- 
tention must  be  given,  and  children 
should  be  examined  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
such  as  by  tramping  the  feet,  clapping 
the  hands,  tapping  with  the  parts  of  the 
Second  Gift,  etc.,  in  each  of  these  abso- 
lute rhythm  must  be  required.  Simple 
and  slow  time  must  first  be  given  and 
especial  attention  paid  to  those  who  are 
backward  or  not  musical.  These  exer- 
cises will  be  of  untold  value  if  rightly 
and  regularly  used  ;  they  aid  the  moral 
nature  by  constantly  proving  to  the  child 
that  his  will  must  be  subjected  to,  or  act 
in  unison  with  the  others,  also  that  his 
power  and  happiness  depend  upon  his 
obedience  to  law  and  order.  The  mental 
value  is  found  in  the  discipline,  which 
though  childlike,  is  sufficiently  military 
in  its  character  to  control  the  thought 
and  attention  without  taxing  the  child 
or  becoming  monotonous,  still  leaving  so 
strong  an  impress  as  to  reflect  upon  later 
work.  Ph3^sically  these  exercises  act  in 
harmony  with  the  functions  of  the  body. 

That  the  singing  should  be  spontane- 
ous has  been  emphasized  by  Froebel  in 
his  "  Education  of  Man,"  and  the  beau- 
tiful spirit  embodied  in  the  songs  and 
games  of  his  "  Mutter  and  Koseleider," 
show  how  strongly  he  appreciated  the 
needs  of  childhood  in  this  direction. 

Two  of  the  music  teachers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  made  brief  but  happy  remarks 
in  a  similar  vein.  Both  Professors  Brown 
and  Holt  commended  the  spirit  of  the 
papers  and  added  the  thought  to  our  own 
that  the  afternoon  had  been  most  enjoy- 
able and  that  all  would  carry  into  their 
work  new  inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 
Lucy  Harris  Svmonds. 
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It  is  interesting  to  know  how  different 
ones  celebrated  Froebel's  birthday.  The 
following  from  Mrs.  Helena  Dyer,  of 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  has  some  good  sug- 
gestions : 

Coldwater,  Mich. — The  children  of 
our  Kindergarten  celebrated  Froebel's 
birthday  in  a  "right  royal  way"  for 
them.  We  had  some  Gift  work  hinging 
upon  the  entertainment  of  the  day,  with 
Froebel's  picture  for  a  center  piece.  We 
sang  the  Froebel  Birthday  song,  with 
the  flowers  to  form  "  the  bower."  After 
this  little  ceremony,  we  marched  into  the 
other  Kindergarten  and  had  lunch,  which 
■ended  the  festivities,  but  they  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  children. 

Get  The  Kindergarten  free  for 
next  year  by  sending  us  three  new  sub- 
scriptions ($1.50  each).  These  new 
.subscribers  will  be  dated  from  Maj^  '91 
to  September  '92,  if  the  order  arrives  be- 
fore July  20,  1 89 1. 

H.  J.  Sprague  &  Co.,  Ely  Building, 
Chicago,  will  supply  sensible  outfits  for 
young  children  and  infants.  Consult 
them. 

All  wishing  their  Vol.  III.,  of  The 
Kindergarten  bound  immediately  on 
the  appearance  of  the  June  issue  please 
•correspond.  The  binding  will  be  uni- 
formly done  at  seventy-five  cents  per 
volume.  Complete  volumes  may  be  had 
at|2.25. 

INDEX. 

To  Articles  in  Current  Periodicals  on  Kinder- 
garten, Manual  Training,  Slojd,  Science  Teach- 
ing, Etc.,  Etc. 

[Readers  ordering  indexed  periodicals  will  confer  a  fa- 
vor by  mentioning  The  Kindergarten  and  this  Index.] 

Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  James  Mc- 
Alister,  Educational  Review  (New  Yorki,  April,  '91. 

The  Characteristics  of  Insects.  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York),  June,  '91. 

Trappers  and  Hunters  of  the  Insect  World. 
Youth's  Companion  (Bosion),  Maj'  21,  '91. 

The  Necessity  of  Primary  School  Methods  to 
the  Kindergarten.  The  Free  Kindergarten  (Chicago  1, 
April,  '91. 

Our  Children  in  1915  Lenda  Hand\S,os\.o-a.\,  Mav'91. 
-,  How  to  Teach  Drawing.  The  Teacher's  World  (New 
'Vork,  6  Clinton  Place),  April,  '91. 

Kindergarten  Principles  in-  Primary-  Work. 
:SricKS  AND  PEAS,  Indiana  School Jourtial,  April,  '91. 

The  Kindergarten  and  the  Public  School.  The 
Teacher  K^i  E.  9th  St.,  New  York),  ApriJ. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIA- 
TION EXCURSION  TO  TORONTO, 
JULY,  1891. 


This  event,  which  is  of  vital  imiDortance  to  all 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  whether 
professional  or  otherwise,  as  the  time  approach- 
es, will  continue  to  attract  attention,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  best  possible  route  to  select 
on  this  occasion,  will  be  satisfactorily  answered 
by  perusal  of  the  following. 

The  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  offers 
to  the  intending  visitor  to  the  East  on  this  occa- 
sion, facilities  not  afforded  by  any  other  route 
for  the  reason  that : 

First,  it  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  running 
Pullman  Palace  sleeping  cars  to  Toronto  with- 
out change. 

Second,  it  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that 
can  afford  its  patrons  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Niagara  Falls,  and  from  thence  resuming  its 
journey  to  Toronto  over  its  own  rails. 

Third,  it  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago  that 
can  afford  its  patrons  the  option  of  a  route  to 
Toronto  over  its  direct  line  by  way  of  Port  Huron 
or  by  way  of  Detroit,  as  they  may  wish. 

Fourth,  it  is  the  only  line  from  Chicago,  un- 
der the  same  ownership,  with  its  own  line  direct 
from  Chicago  to  Toronto. 

Fifth, it  is  the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  quick- 
est line  from  Chicago  to  Toronto. 

The  St.  Clair  River  Tunnel,  under  the  St. 
Clair  River,  between  Port  Huron  and  Sarnia, 
connecting  the  United  States  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada — one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant engineering  feats  of  modern  times,  is 
completed,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  opened  for 
traffic  on  this  occasion. 

A  Canadian  customs  officer  is  stationed  at  the 
company's  depot  in  Chicago,  Dearborn  Station, 
enabling  the  passengers  to  get  their  baggage 
examined,  passed  customs,  and  checked  to  des- 
tination in  Canada,  thus  avoiding  vexatious 
delays  at  the  Canadian  frontier. 

One  hundred  Pullman  Palace  sleeping  cars 
have  been  secured  for  this  occasion,  insuring  the 
patrons  of  the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
satisfactory  and  proper  accommodations. 

The  rates  already  announced  for  this  occasion 
are  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  plus  ^2.00  asso- 
ciation membership  fee,  making  the  excursion 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Toronto  and  return  1514.45, 
including  membership  fee.  Tickets  will  be  on 
sale  to  the  general  public,  whether  members  of 
i.he  association  or  not. 

Hundreds  of  attractive  side  trips  from  Toronto 
to  all  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the  East,  at  great- 
ly reduced  rates,  have  been  arranged  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 

Any  further  information,  together  with  de- 
scriptive circulars,  details  regardingside  trips, 
and  many  other  things  will  be  cheerfully  at- 
tended to  by  addressing  E.  H.  Hughes,  Gen'l 
West.  Pass.  Agent,  103  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  or 
W.  E.  Davis,  G.P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  &G.  T.  Ry.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


YpCTCpnAV  WE  received  seventeen  letters  from  school  authorities  asking  us  to  recommend  teachers.  One 
'  ^"  '  LnUH  I  college  President  called,  seeking  two  teachers,  and  a  Superintendent  of  a  large  Western  city  also 
called  to  secure  eleven  teachers  and  two  Kindergartners.  Several  of  those  who  wrote  wished  more  than  one 
teacher,  so  that  our  direct  calls  for  teachers  yesterday  amounted  to  forty-four.  One  School  Board  wished  a  Super- 
intendent at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  One  private  school  called  for  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  $1,200.  One  Kindergar- 
ten teacher  was  called  for  at  $750.  A  Professor  of  Latin,  salary  not  stated.  One  High  School  Assistant  to  teach 
German,  at  $700  A  large  number  of  Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Primary,  six  in  one  city,  were  called  for.  Sal- 
aries for  some  of  these  graded  positions  ran  up  as  high  as  $So.  Day  before  yesterday  a  Superintendent  called,  seek- 
ing a  teacher  in  Mathematics,  one  for  Vocal  Music  and  a  Primary  teacher.  The  Principal  of  a  Southern  College 
wrote  for  a  Southern  Methodist  lady,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  strong  in  discipline,  for  work  in  High  School 
grade,  salary  $400  a  year  and  board.  A  Superintendent  of  a  Western  city  wrote  for  a  man  to  teach  Manual  Training 
and  Drawing,  salary  $1,000.  A  Superintendent  in  the  far  west  wrote  for'  one  Principal  and  one  Kindergarten 
teacher  at  salaries  of  $70.  The  President  of  a  Southern  College  wrote  for  a  Principal  of  a  Normal  Department 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  for  the  Art  College.  The  President  of  a  Western  College  asked  us  to  recommend  a  man  for  the 
Commercial  Dept.  The  Principal  of  the  High  liWn  TUC  School  in  Michigan  requested  us  to  recommend 
a  lady  teacher  of  Sciences.  The  President  of  a  HIlU  I  lIC  New  England  College  asked  us  to  nominate  a 
man  for  the  Department  of  Sciences.  The  President  of  another  Eastern  College  wrote  us  for  a  Matron.  Our  calls 
for  the  day  numbered  thirty-five,  making  seventj'-nine  calls  for  the  two  daj's.  During  those  two  days  onl3-  fifteen 
teachers  registered.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  receiving  five  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  The  demand 
for  good  teachers  at  good  salaries  on  account  of  so  many  going  into  business  and  other  lines  of  occupation  is  four 
times  as  great  as  in  any  former  year.  If  you  are  receiving  a  poor  salary,  or  are  in  a  community  where  your  efforts 
are  not  appreciatedj, there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  grasp  the  unusual  opportunity  offered  by  the  present 
j'ear  and  improve  b#h  your  salary  and  surroundings.  If  you  have  registered  in  any  agency  that  is  doing  nothing 
for  you,  or  pretends  to  have  direct  calls  for  teachers  and  does  not,  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  investigate  our  work. 
Ninety-seven  of  the  teachers  out  of  one  hundred  teachers  who  register  with  us  are  satisfied  with  what  we  do  for 
them,  and  a  large  majority  are  placed  in  good  positions  by  us.  During  the  next  month  we  will  receive,  at  the 
smallest  estimate,  callsfor  eight  hundred  teachers  to  fill  th.e  very  best  positions  in  educational 
work.  Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Send  at  once  for  circulars,  or  write  a  full  description  of  your 
wants.  Inclose  $2.00  registration  fee  and  the  statement  that  you  will  accept  the  terms  of  our  contract,  and  we  will, 
be  enabled  to  nominate  you  immediatelj'.     Circulars  sent  free  on  application. 

Address  TEACHERS'   CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION, 

70  Dearborn  St.,   Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 
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The  Smmer  SCCOOI  of  Methods    I    Kindergarten    Stories. 


Will   be  held   in  Chicago,  June  29  to 
July  18,  1891. 

KINDERGARTEN, 

CONNECTING  CLASS, 

PR  [MARY   WORK. 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE, 

AND  SPECIAL  LECTURES. 


Miss  Eva  n.  Whitmore,        Mrs.  C.  h.  Page, 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  Miss  Marg.^ret  Moklev. 

Miss  Josi;i>iiiNi-;  l.ocKic,  Dr.      Mary  V.I.ei;, 

And  Others. 
TlOlt.MS:     Full  C.iursi',  $ir).()0;   1  Cciurso,  $ltl.(lU;  1  week,  $8.01). 
FOR    PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

Tde  Chicago  Summer  School  of  Methods, 

j;,ij  INI)I.'\.\.\   .Wl'.NUE. 


The  Story   Hour. 

STORIES  told  in  the  Silver  Street  Kindergarten,  San 
Francisco,   by   KATE   DOUGLAS    WIGGIN    and 
NORA  A.  SMITH.     Illustrated.     Ji.oo. 

A  book  for  mothers  and  primary  teachers;  and  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  writes:  "/ 
hope  that  evry  Kindergarten  teacher  will  buy  this  book." 


The  Story  of   Patsy. 

TOUCHING   story,  by  Kate  I>oils;laM  AVissin. 

the  scene  of  which  is  the  Silver  Street  Kindergar- 
ten.   Illusirated.    6o  cents. 


A 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  /lie  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO, 

BOSTON. 
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